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E 2 ( 
OF THE DELICACY OF TASTE AND PASSION, 


extremely ſenſible to all the accidents of life, and gives them a lively joy 
upon every proſperous event, as well as a piercing grief, when they meet 
with misfortunes and adverſity. Favors and good offices eaſily engage their 
friendſhip ; while the ſmalleſt injury provokes their reſentment. Any honor 
or mark of diſtinction elevates them above meaſure ; but they are as ſenſibly 
touched with contempt. People of this character have, no doubt, much more 
lively enjoyments, as well as more pungent ſorrows, than men of cool and ſedate 
tempers: But, I believe, when every thing is balanced, there is no one, who 
would not rather chuſe to be of the latter character, were he entirely maſter of 
his own diſpoſition. Good or ill fortune is very little at our own diſpoſal: And 
when a perſon, that has this ſenſibility of temper, meets with any misfortune, 
his ſorrow or reſentment takes intire poſſeſſion of him, and deprives him of all 
reliſh in the common occurrences of life ; of which the right enjoyment forms the 
greateſt part of our happineſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs frequent than great 
pains; fo that a ſenſible temper muſt” meet with fewer trials in the former way 
than in the latter. Not to mention, that men of ſuch lively paſſions are apt to 
be tranſported beyond all bounds of prudence and diſcretion, and to take falſe 
ſteps in the conduct of life, which are often irretrievable. | ; | 
Turk is a dehicacy of taſte obſervable in ſome men, which very much reſem- 
bles this delicacy of paſſion, and produces the fame ſenſibility to beauty and de- 
formity of every kind, as that does to proſperity and adverſity, obligations and 
injuries, When you 8 a poem or a picture to a man poſſeſſed of this talent, 
the delicacy of his feeling, makes him be touched very ſenſibly with every part of 
it; nor are the maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more exquiſite reliſh and ſatisfac- 
tion, than the negligences or abſurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A polite 
and judicious converſation affords him the higheſt entertainment; rudeneſs or 
impertinence is as great a puniſhment to him. In ſhort, delicacy of taſte has the 
ſame effect as delicacy of paſſion : It enlarges the ſphere both of our happineſs 
and miſery, and makes us ſenſible to pains as well as pleaſures, which eſcape the: 
reft of mankind. 


S* ME People are ſubject to a certain delicacy of paſton, which makes them 
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I BELIIEVE, however, there is no one, who will not agree with me, that not- 
withſtanding this reſemblance, a delicacy of taſte is as much to be deſired and 
cultivated as a delicacy of paſſion is to be lamented, and to be remedied, if poſ- 
ſible. The good or ill accidents of life are very little at our diſpoſal; but we are 
pretty much maſters. what books we ſhall rcad, hat diverſians we ſhall partake 
of,. and ve falt keep: "Ptiitofoptiers have endeavored to render 
happineſs entirely independent of every thing external. That is impoſſible to be 
attained: But every wiſe man will endeavor to place his happineſs on ſuch objects 
as depend moſt upon himſelf: and that is not to be attained ſo much by any other 
means as by this delicacy of ſentiment. When a man is poſſeſſed of that talent, 
he is more happy by what pleaſes his taſte, than by what gratifies his appetites, 
and receives more enjoyment from a poem or a piece of reaſoning than the moſt 
expenſive luxury can afford. / , . «© EY UH. 
How far delicacy of taſte, and that of paſſion, are connected together in the 
original frame of the mind, it is hard to determine. To me there appears a very 
conſiderable connexion betwixt them. For we may obſerve that women, who 
have more delicate paſſions than men, have alſo a more delicate taſte of the orna- 
ments of life, of dreſs, equipage, and the ordinary decencies of behavior. 
Any excellency in theſe hits their taſte much meg, K, ours; and when you 
pleaſe their taſte, you ſoon engage their affections, | | "oe 
Bur whatever connection there may be originally betwixt theſe diſpoſitions, I 
am perſuaded, that nothing is ſo proper to cure us of this delicacy of paſſion, as 
the cultivating of that higher and more refined taſte, which enables us to judge of 
the characters of men, of compoſitions of genius, and of the productions of the 
nobler arts. A greater or leſs reliſh. of thoſe obvious beauties which ſtrike the 
ſenſes, depends entirely upon the greater or leſs ſenſibility of the temper : But, with 
ard to the ſciences and liberal arts, a fine taſte is, in ſome meaſure, the ſame - 
with ſtrong ſenſe, or at leaſt depends ſo much upon it, that they are inſeparable. 
To judge aright of a compoſition of genius, there are ſo many views to be taken 
in, ſo many circumſtances to be compared, and ſuch a knowledge of human na- 
ture requiſite, that no man, who is not poſſeſſed of the ſoundeſt judgment, will 
ever make a tolerable critic in ſuch performances. And this is a new. reaſon for 
cultivating a reliſh in the liberal arts, Our * will ſtrengthen by this 
exerciſe : We ſhall form juſter notions of life: Many things, which pleaſe or 
afflict others, will appear to us too frivolous to engage our attention: And we ſhall 
loſe by degrees that ſenſibility and delicacy of paſſion, which is ſo incommodious. 
Bor perhaps I have gone too far in ſaying, That a cultivated taſte for the po - 
lite arts extinguiſhes the paſſions, and renders us indifferent to thoſe objects which 
are ſo fondly purſued by the reſt of mankind. On farther reflection, I find, that 
it rather improves our ſenſibility for all the tender and agreeable paſſions ; at the 


ſame time that it renders the mind incapable of the rougher and more boiſterous 
emotions. 


Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Emollit mares, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 
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Fox this, I think there may be aſſigned two very natural reaſons: In the frf 
place, nothing is ſo improving to the temper as the ſtudy of the beauties, either 
of poetry, eloquence, muſick, or painting. They give a certain elegance of ſen- 
timent, to which the reſt of mankind are entire ſtrangers. The emotions they 
excite are ſoft and tender. They draw the mind off from the hurry of buſineſs 
and intereſt; cheriſh reflection; diſpoſe to tranquillity ; and produce an agreeable 
Aa? Tdgh which, of all diſpoſitions of the mind, is the beſt ſuited to'love and 
ri p- | 


In the ſecond | place, a delicacy of taſte is favorable to love and friendſhip, by 


confining our choice to few people, and making us indifferent to the company 
and converſation of the greateſt part of men. You will very ſeldom find, that 
mere men of the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe they may be endowed with, are 
very nice in diſtingutſhing of characters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible differences 
and gradations which make one man preferable to another. Any one, that has 

competent ſenſe, is ſufficient for their entertainment: They talk to him, of their 
_ pleaſure and affairs, with the ſame frankneſs as they would to another; and find- 
ing many, who are fit to ſupply his place, they never feel any vacancy or want in 
his abſence, But to make uſe of the alluſion of a celebrated“ Fxencn author, the 
judgment may be compared to a clock or watch, where the moſt ordinary ma- 
chine is ſufficient to tell the hours; but the moſt elaborate and artificial can only 
point out the minutes and ſeconds, and diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt differences of time. 
One that has well digeſted his knowlege both of books and men, has little enjoy- 
ment but in the company of a few ſelect companions. He feels too ſenſibly, 


how much all the reſt of mankind fall ſhort of the notions which he has entertained. 


And, his affections being thus confined within a narrow circle, no wonder he 

carries them further than if they were more general and undiſtinguiſned. The 

gaiety and frolic of a bottle- companion improves with him into a ſolid friendſhip z 
And the ardours of a youthful appetite become an elegant paſſion. 


®* Monſ. Fon TEN ELLE, Pluralits des Mandel. Soir 6. 
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A II. 
'OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


OTHING is more apt to ſurpriſe a foreigner, than the extreme liberty, 
which we enjoy in this country, of communicating whatever we pleaſe to 
the public, and of openly cenſuring every meaſure, entered into by the king or 
his miniſters. If the adminiſtration reſolve upon war, *tis affirmed, that either 
wilfully or ignorantly they miſtake the intereſt of the nation, and that peace, in 
the preſent fituation of affairs, is infinitely preferable. If the paſſion of the mi- 
niſters lie towards peace, our political writers breathe nothing but war and de- 
vaſtation, and repreſent the pacific conduct of the government as mean and puſil- 
lanimous. As this liberty is not indulged in any other government, either re- 
publican or monarchical; in Hol LAND and VENICE, no more than in FR AN CR or 
SPAIN ; it may very naturally give occaſion to theſe two queſtions, How it happens 
that GREAT BriTam enjoys fuch a peculiar privilege ? and Whether the unlimited 
exerciſe of this liberty be advantageous or prejudicial to the public? | 3 
As to the firſt queſtion, Why the laws indulge us in ſuch an extradrdinary 
| Itberty? I believe the reaſon may be derived from our mixed form of govern- 
ment, which is neither wholly monarchical, nor wholly republican, It will be 
found, if I miſtake not, a true obſervation in politics, that the two extremes in 
government, liberty and flavery, commonly approach neareſt to each other; and 
that as you depart from the extremes, and mix a little of monarchy with li- 
berty, the government beeomes always the more free; and on the other hand, 
when you mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke becomes always the 
more grievous and intolerable. I ſhall endeavor to explain myſelf. In a govern- 
ment, ſuch as that of Fx ance, which is entirely abſolute, and where laws, cuſtom, 
and religion concur, all of them, to make the people fully ſatisfied with their 
condition, the monarch cannot entertain the leaſt jealouſy againſt his ſubjects, and 
therefore is apt to indulge them in great liberties both of ſpeech and action. In 
a government altogether republican, ſuch as that of Hol LAn p, where there is no 
magiſtrate ſo eminent as to give /ealouſy to the ſtate, there is alſo no dang:r in 
intruſting the magiſtrates with very large diſcretionary eee and tho' many ad- 
vantages reſult from ſuch powers, in the preſervation of peace and order, yet they 
lay a conſiderable reſtraint on men's actions, and make every private ſubject pay 
a great reſpect to the government. Thus it ſeems evident, that the two extremes 
of abſolute monarchy and of a republic, approach very near to each other in the 
moſt material circumſtances. In the fr, the magiſtrate has no jealouſy of the 
people: In the /econd, the people have no jealouſy of the magiſtrate : Which 
want of jealouſy begets a mutual confidence and truſt in both caſes, and produces 
a ſpecies of liberty in monarchies, and of arbitrary power in republics, | 
To juſtify the other part of the foregoing obſervation, that in every govern- 
ment the means are moſt wide of each other, and that the mixtures of monarchy 
and liberty render the yoke either more eaſy or more grievous; I muſt-take no- 
| | 3 N | rice 
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7 
tice of a remark of Tacitus with regard to the Romans under the emperors, that 
they neither could bear total ſlavery nor total liberty, Nec totam ſervitutem, nec 
totam libertatem pati poſſunt. This remark a celebrated poet has tranſlated and - 


applied to the EncLis, in his lively deſcription of queen ELizaseTH's policy and 
| government, | | | 


Et fit aimer ſon joug a Þ Anglois indompte, | 
Qui ne peut ni ſervir, ui vivre en liberte. HzNRIAD E, Liv. 1, 


Accoxbixd to theſe remarks, we are to conſider the Roman government un- 
der the emperors as a mixture of deſpotiſm and liberty, where the deſpotiſm pre- 
vailed; and the ExdLIshH government as a mixture of the ſame kind, but where 
the liberty predominates. The conſequences are exactly conformable to the fore- 
going obſervation; and ſuch as may be expected from thoſe mixed forms of go- 
vernment, which beget a mutual watchfulneſs and jealouſy. The Roman empe- 
rors were, many of them, the moſt frightful tyrants that ever diſgraced human 
nature; and *tis evident their cruelty was chiefly excited by their jealouſy, and by 
their obſerving, that all the great men of Rome bore with impatience the domi- 
nion of a family, which, but a little before, was no ways ſuperior to their own. 
On the other hand, as the republican part of the government prevails in Exc- 
LAND, tho? with a great mixture of monarchy, tis obliged, for its own preſerva- 


tion, to maintain a watchful jealouſy over the magiſtrates, to remove all diſcre- 


tionary powers, and to ſecure. every one's life and fortune by general and in- 
flexible laws. No action muſt be deemed a crime but what the law has plainly 
determined to be ſuch: No crime muſt- be imputed to a man but from a legal 
proof before his judges; and even theſe judges muſt be his fellow - ſubjects, who 
are obliged, by their own intereſt, to have a watchful eye over the encroach+ 
ments and violence of the miniſters. From theſe cauſes it proceeds, that there 
is as much liberty, and even, perhaps, licentiouſneſs in Brx1Tain, as there were 
formerly ſlavery and tyranny in Rome. 


Tuaxse principles account for the great liberty of the preſs in theſe kingdoms, | 


beyond what is indulged in any other government. Tis ſufficiently known, that 


arbitrary power would ſteal in upon us, were we not extremely watchful to pre- 


vent its progreſs, and were there not an eaſy method of conveying the alarum 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. The ſpirit of the people muſt fre- 
quently be rouzed in order to curb the ambition of the court; and the dread of 
rouſing this ſpirit, muſt be employed to prevent that ambition. Nothing ſo ef- 
fectual to this purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, by which all the learning, wit 
and genius of the nation may be employed on the ſide of liberty, and every one 
be animated to its defence. As long, therefore, as the republican part of our 
government can maintain itſelf againſt the monarchical, it muſt he extremely 
jealous of the liberty of the preſs, as of the utmoſt importance to its preſerva- 
| Since therefore the liberty of the preſs is ſo effential to the ſupport of our mixed 
government; this ſufficiently decides the ſecond queſtion, Whether this liberty be 
advantageous or prejudicial; there being nothing of greater importance in eve 
ſtate than the preſervation of the ancient government, eſpecially if it be a free 
one. But I would fain go a ſtep farther, and aſſert, that ſuch a liberty is = 
| | tende 
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tended with ſo few inconveniencies, that it may be claimed as the common right 
of mankind, and ought to be indulged them almoſt in every government: ex- 
cept the eccleſiaſtical, to which indeed it would prove fatal. We need not dread 
from this liberty any ſuch ul conſequences as followed from the harangues of 
the popular demagogues of ArnExs and tribunes of Rome. A man reads a book 


45 


privilege of Barra is of a kind that cannot eaſily be wreſted from us butt muſt 
e 
accuſtomed to freedom, that it muſt ſteal in upon them by de- 
gees, and muſt diſguife itſelf in a thouſand ſhapes, in order to be received. But, 
the hberty-ot the preſs ever be loſt, it muſt be loſt at once. The general 
laws againft ſedition and libelling are at preſent as ſtrong as they poſſibly can be 
made. Nothing can impoſe a farther reſtraint, but either the clapping an Iupn i- 
MATER upon the preſs, or the giving to the court very large diſcretionary powers 
to puniſh whatever diſpleaſes them. But theſe conceſſions would be ſuch a bares 
faced violation of liberty, that they will probably be the laſt efforts of a deſpotic 
government. We may conclude, that the liberty of Britain is gone for ever 
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As impudence, tho | 
as if it were a virtue; ſo we may obſerve, that it is almoſt as difficult to be at- 
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]* M of opinion, That the common complaints againſt Providence are ill- 


grounded, and that the good or bad qualities of men are the cauſes of their 
good or bad fortune, more than what is generally imagined. There are, no 
doubt, inſtances to the contrary, and theſe too pretty numerous; but few, in com- 
pariſon of the inſtances we have of a right diſtribution of proſperity and adver- 


| fity.: nor indeed could it be otherwiſe from the common courſe of human affairs. 


To be endowed with a benevolent diſpoſition, and to love others, will almoſt in- 
fallibly procure love and eſteem; which is the chief circumſtance in life, and 


facilitates every enterprize and undertaking; beſides the ſatisfaction, which im- 


mediately reſults, from it. The caſe is much the ſame with the other virtues, 
Proſperity is naturally, tho* not neceſſarily attached to virtue and merit; and ad- 
verty, in ie manner, to;vice and allx˖x˖xñ˖ . Wb ge 2515 
I Muse, however, confeſs, that this rule admits of an exception, with regard 


to one moral quality; and that modeſty has a natural tendency to conceal a man's 


talents, as impudence diſplays. them to the utmoſt, and has been the only cauſe why. 
many have riſen in the world, under all the diſadvantages of low birth and little 
merit. Such indolence and incapacity is there in the generality of mankind, that 
they are apt to receive a man for whatever he has a mind to put himſelf off ſor 
and admit his over - bearing airs as proofs of that merit which he aſſumes to him- 
ſelf. A decent aſſurance ſeems: to be the natural attendant of virtue; and few 
men can diſtinguiſh impudence from it: As, on the other hand, diffidence, be- 


ing the natural reſult. of vice and folly, has drawn diſgrace upon modeſty, which 


in outward appearance ſo nearly reſembles it. 


- * 
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really a vice, has the ſame effects upon a man's fortune, 


- 


tained, and is, in that, reſpect,.. diſtinguiſhed from all the other vices, which are 
acquired with little pains, and continually. encreaſe, upon indulgence. Many a 
man, being ſenſible that modeſty is extremely prejudicial to him in making his 
fortune, has reſolved to be impudent, and to put a bold geren matter: 
But, tis obſervable, that ſuch people have ſeldom ſucceeded. in the attempt, hut 
have been obliged to relapſe” into their primitive modeſty. Nothing carries a 
man thro' the world like a true genuine natural impudence. Its counterfeit is 
good for nothing, nor can ever ſupport itſelf. In any other attempt, Whatever 
— man commits and is ſenſible of, he is ſo much the nearer his end. But 


membrance of that failure will make him bluſh, and will infallibly diſconcert him: 
After which every hluſh is a cauſa for new bluſhes, till he be found out to be an 
arrant cheat, and a. vain: pretender to impudencę. 5 
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a favourable reception in the world, and give merit a double luſtre, when a per- 
ſon is endowed with it; and ſupply its place, in a great meaſure, when it is ab- 
ſent. *Tis wonderful to obſerve what airs of ſuperiority fools and knaves, with 
large poſſeſſions, give themſelves above men of the greateſt merit in poverty. 
Nor do the men of merit make any ſtrong oppoſition to theſe ufurpations ; or 
rather ſeem to favor them by the modeſty of their behaviour. Their good ſenſe 
and experience make them diffident of their judgment, and cauſe them to exa- 
mine every thing with the greateſt accuracy : As, on the other hand, the delicacy 
of their ſentiments makes them timorous left they commit faults, and loſe in the 
practice of the world that integrity of virtue, fo to ſpeak, of which they are fo 
jealous. To make wiſdom agree with confidence, is as difficult as to reconcile = 
viee and modeſty. ; e TH | 
TrEsE are the reflections which have occurred upon this ſubject of impudence 
and modeſty ; and I hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed to fee them wrought 
into the following allegory. | A 

- JopiTen; in the beginning, joined Vn TVE, Wisbom, and Conripence to- 
gether ; and Vice, FoLLy, and Dirrrpence : And thus connected, ſent them 
mto the world. But tho' he thought he had matched them with great judg- 
ment, and ſaid that Confidence was the natural companion of Virtue, and that Vice 
deſerved to be attended with Diffidence, they had not gone far before diſſenſion aroſe 
among them. Wiſdom, who was the guide of the one company, was always ac- 
cuſtomed before ſhe ventured upon any road, however beaten, to examine it 
carefully; to enquire whither it led; what dangers, difficulties and hindrances 
might poſſibly or probably occur in it. In theſe deliberations ſhe uſually conſumed 
ſome time; which delay was very diſpleaſing to Confidence, who was always in- 


elined to hurry on, without much foret 1 or deliberation, in the firſt road 
he met. Wiſdom and Virtue were inſeparab 
' His impetuous nature, advanced a conſiderable way before his guides and com- 


: But Confidence one day, following 


pamions:;. and not feeling any want of their company, he never enquired after them, 
nor ever met with them more. In like manner, the other ſociety, tho” joined 
by Jorirrx, diſagreed and ſeparated. As folly ſaw very little way before her, ſhe 


| had nothing to determine concerning the goodneſs of roads, nor could give the 


preference to one above another; and this want of reſolution was encreaſed by Dif- 
unte, who, with her doubts and ſcruples, always retarded the journey. This 
was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved not to hear of difficulties and delays, 
and was never ſatisfied without his full career, in whatever his inclinations led 
him to. Folly, he knew, tho* ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily ma- 

naged when alone ; and therefore, as a vicious horſe throws his rider, he openly 
beat away this controller of all his ' pleaſures, and proceeded in his journey with 
Folly, from whom he is inſeparable. Confidence and Diffidence being, after this 
manner, | both thrown looſe from their reſpective companies, wandered for 
ſome time; till at laſt chance led them at the ſame time to one village. Confi- 
dence went directiy up to the great houſe, which belonged to WAT TR, the lord 
of the village; and without ſtaying for a porter, intruded himſelf immediately 
into the innermoſt apartments, where he found Vice and Folly well received before 
him. He joined the train; recommended himſelf very quickly to his landlord ; 


* 
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company with Folly. They were frequent gueſts of Vrallb, and from that mo- 
ment inſeparable, Deffidence, in the mean time, not daring to approach the 
great houſe, accepted of an invitation from PovR AT, one of the tenants; and 
entering the cottage, found Wiſdom and Virtue, who being repulſed by the land- 
lord, had retired thither. Virtue took compaſſion of her, and Viſdom found, 


from her temper, that ſhe would eaſily improve: So they admitted her into their 


ſociety. Accordingly, by their means, ſhe altered in a little time ſomewhat of 
her manner, and becoming much more amiable and engaging, was now called by 
the name of Modeſty. As ill company has a greater effect than good, Confidence, 
| tho” more refractory to counſel and example, degenerated ſo far by the ſociety 
of Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the name of Imeunence. Mankind, who ſaw 
theſe ſocieties as JueiTEr firſt joined them, and know nothing of theſe mutual 
deſertions, are thereby led into ſtrange miſtakes ; and wherever they ſee Impudtnce; 
make account of Firtue and Wiſdom, and wherever they obſerve Modeſty, call her 
attendants Vice and Folly. | | 
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E. 8, ETSY 
THAT POLITICS MAY BE REDUCED TO A SCIENCE: | 


F 


; T* is a great queſtion with ſeveral, Whether there be any eſſential difference be- 

twixt one form of government and another? and, whether 2771 Ss may not 
become good or bad, according as it is well or ill adminiftred *:: Were it once 
admitted, that all governments are alike, and that the only difference conſiſts in the 
character and conduct of the governors, moſt political diſputes would be at an 
end, and all Zeal for one conſtitution above anothery muſt be eſteemed mere bi- 
gotry and folly. But, tho? a friend to Moderation, I cannot forbear condemning 
this ſentiment, and ſhould be ſorry to think, that human affairs admit of no greater 
ſtability, than what they receive from the caſual humors and characters of par- 
ticular men. -. -- +; 5 . ** al 
I Is true, thoſe who maintain, that the goodneſs of all government conſiſts in 
the goodneſs of the adminiſtration, may cite many particular inſtances in hiſtory, 
where the very fame government, in different hands, has varied ſuddenly into the 
two oppoſite extremes of good and bad. Compare the Fxencn government un- 
der Henry III. and under Hens y IV. Oppreſſion, levity, artifice on the part of 
the rulers; faction, ſedition, treachery, rebellion, diſloyalty on the part of. the ſub- 
jets : Theſe compoſe the character of the former miſerable æra. But when the 
patriot and heroic, prince, who ſucceeded, was once firmly ſeated on the throne, 
the government, the people, every thing ſeemed. to be totally changed; and all 
from -the difference of the temper and ſentiments of theſe two ſovereigns. An 
equal difference of a contrary kind, may be found on comparing the reigns of 


* For forms of government let fools conteſt : 2 1 
when td adminiſter d is beſt, - 1 Esa on Max, Book 3. 
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ELiZaBETH and JaMEs,. at leaſt with regard to foreign affairs: and inſtances of 
this kind may be multiplied, almoſt without number, from ancient as well as 
modern hiſtory. «© ee „ Fes Ne | 
Bur here I would beg leave to make a diſtinction. All abſolute: governments 
(and ſuch that of -EncLanp was, in a great meaſure, till the middle of the laſt 
century, notwithſtanding the numerous panegyrics on ancient EncLisz liberty) muſt 
very much depend on the adminiſtration ; and this is one of the great inconveni- 
ences of that form of government. But a republican and free government would 
be a moſt obvious abſurdity, if the particular checks and controls, provided by 
the conſtitution, had really no influence, and made it not the intereſt, even of 
bad men, to operate for the public good. Such is the intention of theſe forms of 
government, and ſuch is their real effect, where they are wiſely conſtituted: As, on 
the other hand, they are the ſources of all diſorder, and of the blackeſt crimes, 
where either {kill or honeſty has been wanting in their original frame and inſti- 
tution. . „ 

So great is the force of laws, and of particular forms of government, and ſo 
little dependence have they on the humors and temper of men, that - conſequences 
almoſt as general and certain may be deduced from them, on moſt occaſions, as 
any which the mathematical ſciences afford us. 5 * 

Tax Roman government gave the whole legiſlative power to the commons, with- 
out allowing a negative either to the nobility or conſuls. This unbounded power 
the commons poſſeſſed in a collective, not in a repreſentative body. The /conſe- 
quences were : When the people, by ſucceſs and conqueſt, had become very nu- 
-merous, and had ſpred themſelves to a great diſtance. from the capital, the ci 
tribes, tho* the moſt contemptible, carried almoſt every vote: They were, thre; 
fore, moſt cajoled by every one who affected popularity: they were ſupportet 
in idleneſs by the general diſtribution of corn, and by particular bribes, which 
they received from Amoſt every candidate : By this means they became every day 
more licentious, and the Cameus MarTivs was a Paper, Irene. of tumult 
and ſedition : armed ſlaves were introduced among theſe rafcally citizens; ſo that 
the whole government fell into anarchy, and the green happinefs which the Ro- 
MANS could look for, was the deſpotic power of the Cæs ARS, Such are the effects 
of democracy without a repreſentative. 3 . 

A NoziLiTyY, may poſſeſs the whole, or any part of the legiſlative power. of 
a ſtate, in two different ways. Either every nobleman ſhares the power as part, 
of the whole body, or the whole body. enjoys the 1 as compoſed of parts, 
which have each a diſtinct power and authority. The VEN ETI AN nobility are an in- 
ſtance of the firſt kind of government: The Pol isn of the ſecond. In the VENE- 
TIAN government the whole body of nobility poſſeſſes the whole power, and no 
nobleman has any authority which he receives not from the whole. In the Pol isn 
government every nobleman, by means of his fiefs, has a peculiar hereditary au- 
thority over his vaſſals, and the whole body has no authority but what it receives 
from the concurrence of its parts. The diſtinct operations and tendencies of theſe 
two ſpecies of government might be made moſt apparant even's priori. AVENE 
TIAN nobility is infinitely preferable to a Pol isn, let the humors and education of 
men be ever ſo much varied. A nobility, who poſſeſs their power in common, 
will preſerve peace and order, both among themſelves, and their ſubjects; and 
| | | no 
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no member can have authority enough to control the laws for a moment. The 
nobles will preſerve their authority over the people, but without any grievous ty- 
ranny, or any breach of private property ; E ſuch a tyrannical government 
promotes not the intereſt of the whole body, however it may that of ſome indi- 
viduals. There will be a diſtinction of rank between the nobility and people, but 
this will be the only diſtinction in the ſtate. The whole nobility will form one 
body, and the whole people another, without any of thoſe private feuds and ani- 
moſities, which ſpread ruin and deſolation every where. Tis eaſy to ſee the diſ- 
advantages of a PoL1SH nobility in every one of theſe particulars. . 
Ts poſſible fo to conſtitute a free government, as that a ſingle perſon, call him 
duke, prince, or king, ſhall poſſeſs a very large ſhare of power, and ſhall form a 
proper balance or counterpoiſe to the other parts of the legiſlature. This chief 
magiſtrate may be either elective or hereditary ; and tho' the former inſtitution 
may, to a ſuperficial view, appear the moſt advantageous; yet a more accurate 
inſpection will diſcover in it greater inconveniencies than in the latter, and ſuch as 
are founded on cauſes and principles eternal and immutable. The filling of the 
throne, in ſuch a government, is a point of too great and too general intereſt, not 
to divide the Whole people into ſulkiont: From whence a civil war, the greateſt 
of ills, may be apprehended, almoſt with certainty, upon every vacancy. The 
prince elected muſt be either a Foreigner or a Native : The former will be ignorant 
of the people whom he is to govern ;' ſuſpicious of his new ſubjects, and ſuſpected 
by them; giving his confidence entirely to ſtrangers, who will have no other care 
but of enriching themſelves in the quickeſt manner, while their maſter's favor and 
authority are able to ſupport them. A native will carry into the throne all his 
private animoſities and friendſhips, and will never be regarded, in his elevation, 
without exeiting the ſentiments of envy in thoſe, who formerly conſidered him as 
their equal. Not to mention, that a crown is too high a reward ever to be given 
io merit alone, and will always induce the candidates to employ force, or money, 
or intrigue, to procure the votes of the electors: So that ſuch an election will 
give no better chance for ſuperior merit in the prince, than if the ſtate had truſted 


to birth alone for determining their ſovereigg. t 3 
I may therefore be pronounced as an univerſal axiom in politics, That an Bereditary 
prince, a nobility without vaſſals, and a people voting by their repreſentatives, form the 
beſt MONARCHY, 'ARISTOCR AY; and DEMOCRACY. © But in order to prove more 
fully, that polities admit of general truths; which are invariable by the humor or 
education either of ſubje& or ſovefeign, it may not be amils'ro Funde fome other 
principles of this ſcienee, which may ſeem to deſerve that character. 
Ix may eaſily be obſerved, that tho? free governments have been commonly 
the moft happy for thoſe who partake of =_ freedom; yet are they the moſt 
ruinous and oppreſſive for their provinces": And this obſeryarion may, I believe, 
be fixed as a maxim of the kind we are here ſpeaking of. When a monarch ex- 
tends his dominions by eonqueſt;” he ſoon learns to confider his old and his new 
ſubjects as on the ſame footing ; becauſe, in reality, all his ſubjects are to him the 
fame, except the few friends and favorites, with whom he is perſonally acquainted. 
He does not, therefore, make any diſtinction betwixt them in his general laws; 
and, at the ſame time, is no leſs careful to prevent all particular acts of oppreſſion 
on the one as on the other. But a free ftate neceſfarily makes a great diſtinc- 
41141 : tion, 
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tion, and muſt always do ſo, till men learn to love their neighbors as well as them- 
ſelves. The conquerors, in ſuch a government, are all legiſlators, and will be 
ſure ſo to contrive matters, by reſtrictions of trade, and by taxes, as to draw 
ſome private, as well as public, advantage from their conqueſts. Provincial go- 
vernors have alſo a better chance in a republic, to eſcape with their plunder, by 
means of bribery or intereſt; and their fellow- citizens, who find their on ſtate 
to be inriched by the ſpoils of the ſubject- provinces, will be the more inclined to 
tolerate ſuch abuſes. Not to mention, that it is a neceſſary precaution in a free ſtate 
to change the governors frequently; which obliges theſe temporary tyrants to be 
more expeditious and rapacious, that they may accumulate ſufficient wealth before 
they give place to their ſucceſſors. What cruel tyrants were the Romans over 
the world during the time of their commonwealth ! Tis true, they had laws to 
prevent oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates; but Cicero informs us, that 
the Romans could not better conſult the intereſt of the provinces than by repeal- 
ing thele very laws. For, ſays he, in that caſe, our magiſtrates, having entire 
impunity, would plunder no more than would ſatisfy their own, rapaciouſneſs : 
Whereas, at preſent, they muſt alſo ſatisfy that of their judges, and of all the 
great men of Roux, whoſe protection they ſtand in need of. Who can read of 
the cruelties and oppreſſions of VERRES without horror and aſtoniſhment ? And, 
who is not touched with indignation to hear, that after Ciczro had exhauſted on 
that abandoned criminal all the thunders of his eloquence, and had prevailed ſo far 
as to get him condemned to the utmoſt extent of the laws; yet that cruel tyrant 
lived peaceably to old age, in opulence and caſe, and, thirty years afterward, was 
put into the proſeription by Marx AxTaony, on account of his exorbitant wealth, 
where he fell, with Ciczxo himſelf, and all the moſt virtuous. men of Rome ? 
After the diſſolution of the commonwealth, the Roman yoke became eaſier upon 
the provinces, as Tacitus informs us; and it may be obſerved, that many of 
the worſt emperors, DowrT1avx. +, for inſtance, were very careful to prevent all 
preſſien of the provinces., Io F Tizzzavs's time, GauLi was eſteemed richer 
than ITALY itſelf : Nor, do I find, during the whole time of the Rowan mo- 
narchy, that the empire became leſs rich or populous. in any of its provinces ; 
though indeed its valor and military diſcipline were always upon the decline. The 
oppreſſion and tyranny of the Can THAaGinians over their ſubject ſtates in Arkia 
went ſo far, as we learn from Pol vnius |, that not contented with exacting the 
half of all the produdt of the ground, which of itſelf was a very high rent, they 
alſo loaded them with many 222 If we paſs from antient to modern 
times, we ſhall find the ſame obſervation to hold. The provinces of abſolute 
monarchies are always better treated than thoſe of free ſtates. Compare the Pat: 
canguis of FRANCE with IRELAND, and you will be convinced of this truth; tho“! 
this latter kingdom being, in a good meaſure, peopled from ExclAxd, poſſeſſes 
ſo e and privileges as ſhould naturally make it challenge better treat- 
ment than that of a conquered. province. CorsIca is alſo. an obvious inſtance to 
Ann. lib. 1. cap. 2. F plebs, nibil walidum in exercitibus, nifs quod exter- 
+Sver- in vita Dowrr, nus cogitarent. Tacir. Ann. lib. 3. 
T Egregium r Lb. 1. cap. 72 


rentes, uam inops ITALIA, uam imbellis u bana 
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Tyre is an obſervation of 'Macmrayzt, with regard to the conqueſts of 
AL2XANDER the Great, which, I think, may be regarded as one of thoſe; eternal 
political truths which no time nor accidents can vary. It may ſeem ſtrange, ſays 
that politician, that fuch fudden conqueſts, as thoſe of AlxxAN DER, ſhould be 


poſſeſſed ſo peaceably by his facceffors, and that the Pzr8rans, during all the 


confuſions and civil wars of the GR EEEKSs, never made the ſmalleſt efforts towards 


the recovery of their former independent government. To ſatisfy us concerning 


the cauſe of this remarkable event, we may confider, that a monarch may govern 
his ſubjects in two different ways. He may either follow the maxims of the 
eaſtern princes, and ſtretch his power ſo far as to leave no diſtinction of ranks 
among his ſubjects, but what proceeds immediately from himſelf; no advantages 
of birth; no hereditary honors and poſſeſſions ; and, in a word, no credit among 
the people, except from his commiſſion alone. Or'a monarch may exert his 
power after a milder manner, like our EURO EAN princes ;' and leave other 
ſources of honor, beſide his fmile and favor: Birth, titles, poſſeffions, valor, 
integrity, knowlege, or great and fortunate atchievements. In the former ſpecies 
of government, after a conqueſt, tis impoſſible ever to ſhake off the yoke ; 


fince no one poſſeſſes, among the people, | crec 
as to begin ſuch an enterprize: ereas, in the latter, the leaſt misfortune, or 


much perſonal credit and authority 


diſcord of the victors, will encourage the vanquiſhed to take arms, who have 
leaders ready to prompt and conduct them in every undertaking ?. S 


* I HAVE taken it for granted, according to the 
ſuppoſition of Maciiaver, that the antient Pur- 
$1aNs had no nobility; tho? there is reaſon to 
fuſpe&, that the FoxexTixE ſecretary, who 
ſeems to have been better acquainted with the Re- 
MAN than the Grees authors, was miſtaken in 
this particular. The more antient Pzrs1rans, 
whoſe manners are deſcribed by XRxoruO, were 
a free people, and had nobility. Their ere 
were preſerved even after the extending of their 
conqueſts. and the conſequent change of their go- 
vernment. Ak1aNn mentions them in Dax Ius's 


time, De exped. AL Ex. lib. 2. Hiſtorians alſo - 


2 ten of the perſons in command as men of 
ily. TyY GRAN ES, who was general of the 
Mev Es under XER GAS, was of the race of Ach 
MENEs, Hz ob. lib. 7. cap. 62. ArTACHEES, 
who directed the cutting of the canal about mount 


Ar nos, was of the ſame family. Id. cap. 117. 


1 7 a IIs et of the 2 1 9 
slANs who con againſt the Mac. E Re 
ZoyYRUs, was in the higheſt command under 
'DParws, and delivered BanyLox to him. His 
dion, MzoaBvzvus, commanded the army, 
efeated at MaraTHon. His great pos 
ZopYRVs, was alſo eminent, a ＋ was 
Pzxs:ia. HEROD. lib. 3. Trwuc. lib. 1. Ro- 
SACES, Who commanded an army in Raver un- 
der Ag TAXERXES, was alſo deſcended from one 
of the ſeven conſpirators, Dion. Sic. lib. 16. 
_ AcEs1LaAus, in'XgnopPHoON, Hiſt. Ga &c. lib. 4. 


being deſuous of making a marriage betwixt king 
| - es... 


Corrs his ally, and the hter of Soren 1 
DATES AaPERSIAN of rank, who had deſerted to him, 


firſt aſks Cor vs what family SrrrßaslparESs is of. 


One of the moſt conſiderable in xx, ſays Cor vs. 


Anus, when offered the ſovereignty by Cr x- 


Ax envs anck the ten thouſand GB EKS, refuſed 
it as of too Jow a rank, and ſaid, that ſo many 
eminent Pers1ans, would never endure Kkis rule. 


14. de exped. lib. 2. Some of the families, de- 


ſcended from the ſeven PR xs1ans abovementioned 
remained during all ALszanper's ſucceſſors; and 
MiTHRIDATEsS, in Auriochus' time, is ſaid by 
Poly nis to be deſcended from one of them, lib. 


5. cap. 43. AraAZzus was eſteemed, as 
ARIAN ſays, r Tois were egg. lib. 3. And 


when ALEXANDER married in one day 80 of his 
captains to PER STAN women, his intention plain! 
was to ally the Maczpownans with the moſt emi- 


nent Pzx51an families. Id. lib. 5.  Drovorus 
Srculus ſays. they were of the moſt noble birth 


in rw Lin: N. The overnment of Pzrs1Aa 
was deſpotic, a ucted, in many re „ af- 
ter the eaſtern manner, but was not Go wr far 
as to extirpate all nobulity, and confound all ranks 
and orders. It left men who were ſtill. great, b 


themſelves and their family, independent of ther 
office and commiſſion. And the reaſon why the 


Mace ponians kept fo eafily dominion over them 
was owing to other cauſes eaſy to be found in the 
hiſtorians; tho” it muſt be owned that Ma- 


CHIAVEL's reaſoning is, in itſelf, juſt, however 


doubtful. its application to the preſent caſe. 


. Svem 
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fair on the humors and education 


| guelio ordine ſals mantiene quella citta piena di caflu- - 4 T. Li, lib. Aa pr 
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Sven is the reaſoning of Macniaver, which ſeems to me very ſolid and con- 
cluſiye; though I wiſh he had not mixed falſhood with truth, in aſſerting, that 
monarchies governed according to the eaſtern policy, though more eaſily kept 
when once ſubdued, yet are the moſt difficult to ſubdue; ſince they cannot con- 
tain any powerful ſubject, whoſe diſcontent and faction may facilitate the enter- 
prizes of an enemy. For beſides, that ſuch a tyrannical government enervates 
the courage of men, and renders them indifferent towards the fortunes of their ſo- 
vereign; beſides this, I ſay, we find by experience, that even the temporary and 
delegated authority of the generals and magiſtrates; being always, in ſuch go- 
vernments, as abſolute within its ſphere, as that of the prince himſelf; is able, with 
barbarians accuſtomed to a blind ſubmiſſion, to produce the moſt dangerous and 
fatal revolutions. So that, in every reſpect, a gentle government is preferable, 
and gives the greateſt ſecurity, to the ſovereign as well as to the ſubjeft. - , 


F N 1 * 


_ Le61SLATORS, therefore, ought not to truſt; the future government of a ſtate 
entirely to chance, but ought to provide a ſyſtem of laws to regulate the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs to the lateſt poſterity. Effects will always correſpond to 
cauſes; and wiſe regulations in any commonwealth, are the moſt valuable legacy 
which can be left to future ages. In the ſmalleſt court or office, the ſtated forms 
and methods, by which buſineſs muſt be conducted. are found to be a conſiderable 
check on the natural depravity of mankind. Why ſhould not the caſe be the 


Tame in public affairs? Can we aſcribe the ſtability and wiſdom of the Venetian 


government, through ſo many ages, to any thing but the form of government? 
And is it not eaſy to point out thoſe defects in the original conſtitution, which 


Produced the tumultuous hee of ArhENSs and Rows, and ended at laſt 


in the ruin of theſe: two famous 8 ſo little dependance has this af- 


| particular men, that one part of the ſame re- 
public may be oy conducted, and another weakly, by the very ſame men, 
merely on account of the difference of the forms and inſtitutions, by which these. 
parts are regulated. Hiſtorians inform us that this was actually the caſe with 
Genoa. For while the ſtate was always full of ſedition, and tumult, and diſor- 
der, the bank of St. GzorcEe, which had become a conſiderable part of the peo- 
ple, was conducted, for ſeveral ages, with the utmoſt integrity and wiſdom *. - 
Tux ages of greateſt public ſpirit are not always moſt eminent for private vir- 
tue. Good laws may beget order and moderation in the F Where the 
manners and cuſtoms have inſtilled little humanity or juſtice into the tempers of 
men. The moſt illuſtrious period of the Roman hiſtory, conſidered. in a political 


view, is that between the beginning of the "firſt and end of the laſt Punic war; 


the due balance betwixt the nobility and people being then fixed by the conteſts of 

the tribunes, and not being yer loſt by the extent of conqueſts. Let at this very 
time, the horrid practice of poiſoning was ſo common, that, during part of a ſea- 
ſon, a Pretor puniſhed capitally for this crime above three thouſand perſons, in 
a part of IT AL; and found informations of this nature ſtill multiplying upon 
= Egenpio weramente raro, & da Fil-fofi intants mi antichi & venerabili. E Hegli nuveniſſe C che 
lirs imaginate & vedute Republiche mai nos trovato, col tempo in ogni modo auverra ) que SAN GiOR G. 

vedere dentro ad un medgfins cerchis, fra'medefimi tusta gueliu cittâ occupaſſe,” ſarribbe quella ura RL. 
cittadini," la liberta, & la tirannide; la vita cavile publica piu que la VEx ETIANA mamorabile, 
et la; corrotta, la giuftitia. & l licenza; perche © - © | Della Hiſt Florentine, lib. 8. 
* . 5 „ V him. 
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him. There is a ſimilar, or rather a worſe inftance “, in the more early times of 
the commonwealth. So depraved in private lite were that people, whom in their 
hiſtories we ſo much admire. I doubt not but they were reaily more virtuous 
during the time of the two Triumvirates, when they were tearing their common 
country to pieces, and ſpreading ſlaughter and deſolation over the face of the earth, 
merely for the choice of tyrants rx. 115 | 
H, then, is a ſufficient inducement to maintain, with the utmoſt Zear, in 
every free ſtate, thoſe forms and inſtitutions by which liberty is ſecured, the pub- 
lic good conſulted, and the avarice or ambition of particular men reſtrained and 
puniſhed. Nothing does more honor to human nature, than to ſee it ſuſceptible 
of ſo noble a paſſion ; as nothing can be a greater indication of meanneſs of heart 
in any man, than to ſee him devoid of it. A man who loves only himſelf, with- 
out regard to friendſhip or merit, is a deteſtable monſter; and a man, who is 
only ſuſceptible of friendſhip, without public ſpirit, or a regard to the commu- 
nity, is deficient in the moſt material part of virtue. | 2 
Bor chis is a ſubject which needs not be longer inſiſted on at preſent. There 
are enow of zealots on both ſides who kindle up the paſſions of their partizans, 
and under the pretence of public good, - purſue the intereſts and ends of their par- 
ticular faction, For my part, I ſhall always be more fond of promoting mode- 
ration than zeal z tho* perhaps the ſureſt way of producing moderation in ev 
party is to increaſe our zeal for the public. Let us therefore try, if it be poſ- 
ſible, from the foregoing doctrine, to draw a leſſon of moderation with regard to 
the parties into which our country is at 4 4 divided; at the ſame time, that 
we allow not this moderation to abate the induſtry and paſſion with which every 
individual is bound to purſue'the good of his country. 
Tuosx who either attack or defend a miniſter in ſuch a government as ours 
where the utmoſt liberty is allowed, always carry matters to an extreme, and ex- 
. aggerate his merit or demerit with regard to the public. His enemies are ſure 
to charge him with the greateſt enormities, both in domeſtic and foreign manage- 
ment; and there is no meanneſs nor crime, of which, in their account, he is not 
capable. Unneceſſary wars, ſcandalaus treaties, profufion of public treaſure, op- 
preflive taxes, every kind of mal-adminiſtration is aſcribed to him. To aggra- 
vate the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is faid, will extend its baneful influence 
even to poſterity, by undermining the beſt conſtitution in the world, and difor- 
dering that wiſe ſyſtem of laws, inſtitutions and cuſtoms, » which our anceſtors, - 
for ſo many centuries, have been ſo happily governed. is not only a wicked 
miniſter in himſelf, but has removed every ſecurity provided againſt wicked mi- 
- Ox the other hand, the partizans of the miniſter make his panegyric run as 
high as the accuſation againſt him, and celebrate his wiſe, fteady and moderate 
conduct in every part of his adminiſtration. The honor and intereſt of the na- 
tion ſupported abroad, public credit maintained at home, perſecution reſtrained; 
faction ſubdued ; the merit of all theſe bleſſings is aſcribed ſolely to the miniſter. 


*; . 4 * 14. lib. 8. cap. 18. Ii ; * ; 
+ L' Aigle contre L' Aigle, Romains contre ROMA1XS, 
| | Combatitans ſeulement pour le choix de tyram, _  , | Cor xelLLE. 
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At the ſame time he crowns all his other merits, by a religious care of the beft 
conſtitution in the world, which he has preſerved inviolate in all its parts, and 
has tranſmitted entire, to be the happineſs and ſecurity. of the lateſt poſterity. 

Wren this accuſation and panegyric are received by the partizans of each party, 
no wonder they beget a moſt extraordinary ferment on both ſides, and fill the 
nation with the moſt violent animoſities. But I would fain perſuade theſe party- 
zealots, that there is a flat contradiction both in the accuſation: and panegyric, 
and that it were impoſſible for either of them to run ſo high, were it not for 
this contradiction. If our conſtitution be really * that noble fabric, the pride of 
BriTAIN, the envy of our neighbours, raiſed by the labor of ſo many centuries, repaired 
at the expence of ſo many millions, and cemented by ſuch a profuſion of blood; I ſay, 
if our conſtitution does in any degree deſerve theſe eulogies, it would never have 
ſuffered a wicked and a weak ' miniſter to govern triumphantly for a courſe of 
twenty years, when oppoſed: by the greateſt geniuſes of the nation, who exera,, 
ciſed the utmoſt liberty of tongue and pen, in parliament, and in their fre- 
quent appeals to the people. But, if the miniſter be wicked and weak, to the 
degree fo ſtrenuouſly infiſted on, the conſtitution muſt: be faulty in its original 
principles, and he cannot conſiſtently be charged with undermming the beſt: con- 
ſtitution of the world. A conſtitution is only ſo far good, as it provides a re- 
medy againſt mal - adminiſtration; and if the BRITISH conſtitution; when in its 
greateſt vigor, and repaired by two ſuch remarkable events, as the Revolution 
and Acceſſion, where our ancient royal family was ſacrificed to it; if our conſtitu- 
tion, I ſay, with ſo great advantages, does not, in fact, provide any ſuch remedy, 
we are rather beholden to any miniſter who undermines it, and affords us an op- 
portunity of erecting in its place a better conſtitution. 04 e 2; e 7 
I wouLD make uſe of the ſame topics to moderate the zeal of - thoſe: who de- 
fend the. miniſter. Is our conſtitution ſo excellent? Then a change of miniſtry can 
be no ſuch dreadful event; ſince tis eſſential to ſuch a conſtitution, in every 
miniſtry, both to preſerve itſelf from violation, and to prevent all enormities in 
the adminiſtration. Is our conftitution very bad? Then f extraordinary a jealou- 
ſy and apprehenſion, on account of changes, is ill- placed; and a man ſhould no 
more be anxious in this caſe, than a huſband, who had married a woman from 
the ſtews, ſhould be watchful -to prevent her infidelity. Public affairs, in ſuch 
a conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily go to confuſion, by whatever hands they are con- 

ducted; and the zeal of patriois is much leſs requiſite in that caſe than the pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion! of philoſophers.. The virtue and good intentions of Cato 
and BzvuTvs are highly laudable ; but, to what purpoſe did their zeal ſerve? To 
nothing, but to haſten the fatal period of the Roman goyernment,; and render 
its convulſions and dying agonies more violent-and painful. 2. 20). wC). - 

I wovLD not be underſtood to mean, that public affairs deſerve no care and at- 

tention at all. Would men be moderate and conſiſtent, their claims might be 
h admitted; at leaſt might be examined. The country-party might ſtill aſſert, that 
* our conſtitution, tho? excellent, will admit of mal - adminiſtration to a certain de- 
| gree; and therefore, if the miniſter be bad, *tis proper to oppoſe him with a ſuit- | 
alle degree of zeal. And, on the other hand, the court- party may be allowed. . 


* Differtation on Parties, Letter 10. 


upon 
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upon the ſuppoſition that the miniſter were good, to defend, and with /ome zeal 


too, his adminiſtration. 
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I would only perſuade men not to contend, as if they 


were fighting pro aris & focis, and change a good conſtitution into a bad one, 


by the violence of their factions *. 


ly. 


* 


I Have not here conſidered any thing that is perſonal in the preſent controver- 
In the beſt civil conſtitution, where every man is reſtrained by the moſt ri- 


gid laws, tis eaſy to diſcover either the good or bad intentions of a miniſter, and 


to judge, whether his perſonal character deſerves love or hatred. 


But ſuch 


queſtions are of little importance to the public, and lay thoſe who employ their 
pens upon them, under a juſt ſuſpicion either of malevolence or of flattery. -1 


1 . | « 4 
* What our author's opinion dat of the famous 
miniſter here pointed at, may be learned from that 


Hay, printed in the former editions, under the title 


of A character of Sir Ro; RAT WaLPorLe. [7 
vas as follows: There never was a man, whoſe 
actions and character have been more earneſtly and 
openly canvaſſed, than thoſe of the preſent mini- 
ſter, who, having governed a learned and free na- 
tion for ſo long a time, amidſt ſuch mighty oppo- 
ſition, may make a large library of what has been 
wrote for and againſt 1 and is the ſubject of 
above half the paper that has been blotted in the 
nation within theſe twenty years. I wiſh, for the 
honor of our country, that any one character of 
him had been drawn with ſuch judgment and im- 
partiality, as to have ſome credit with poſterity, 
and to ſhew, that our liberty has, once at leaſt, 
been employed to good purpoſe. I am only a- 
fraid of failing in the former quality of judgment: 
But if it ſhould be ſo, tis but one page more 
thrown away, after an hundred thouſand, upon 
the ſame ſubject, that have periſhed, and become 
uſeleſs. - In the mean time, I ſhall flatter myſelf 
with the pleaſing imagination, that the follow- 
ing character will be adopted by future hiſtori- 
ans. 

Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, prime miniſter of 
GREAT BaITAIN, is a man of ability, not a ge- 
nius; good - natured, not virtuous; conſtant, not 
magnanimous; moderate, not equitable . His 
virtues, in ſome inſtances, are free from the allay 
of thoſe vices, which uſually accompany ſuch vir- 
tues: He is a generous friend, without being a 


+ Moderate in the exerciſe of power, not epui- 


table in engroſſing ii. 


"IF 


bitter enemy. His vices, in other inſtances, are 
not compenſated by thoſe virtues which are near- 
ly allyed to them: His want of enterpriſe is not 
attended with frugality. The private character of 
the man is better than the public: His virtues more 
than his vices : His. fortune greater than his fame. 
With many good qualities he has incurred the 
public hatred: With good capacity he has not 
eſcaped ridicule. He would have been eſteemed 
more worthy of his high ſtation, had he never 
poſſeſſed it; and is better qualified for the ſecond 
than for the firſt place in any government, His 
miniſtry has been more advantageous to his family 
than to the public, better for this age than for po- 
ſterity, and more pernicious by bad precedents 
than by real grievances. During his time trade 
has flouriſhed, liberty declined, and learning gone 
to ruin. As I am a man, I love him; as Tam a 


_ ſcholar, J hate him; as I am a BRITON, | calmly, 


wiſh his fall. And were I a member of either 
houſe, I would give my vote for removing him 
from ST. James's ; but ſhould be glad to ſee him 
retire to HoucnTox-HaLL, to — the remainder 
of his days in eaſe and pleaſure. 4 
The author is pleaſed to find, that after animgſities 
are laid, and calumny has ceaſed, the whole nation 
almoft have returned to the ſame moderate ſentiments 
with regard to this great man; if they are not rath:r 
become more favourable to him, by a very natural 
tranſition, from one extreme to another. The auihor 
would not oppoſe theſe humane ſentiments towards the 
dead; tho he cannot forbear obſerving, that the not 


paying more of our public debts was, as hinted in 


this character, a great, and the only great, error in 
that long adminiſtration. * | 


+ 
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- ſentiments and inclination : But he muſt, at 
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OTHING is more furprizing to thoſe, who conſider human affairs with 
a philoſophical eye, than to fee the eaſineſs with which the many are go- 
verned by the few; and to obſerve the implicite ſubmiſſion with which men re- 
fign their own fentiments and paſſions to thoſe of their rulers. When we en- 
quire by what means this wonder is brought about, we ſhall find, that as Foxce 
is always on the fide of the governed, the governors have nothing to ſupport 
them bur opinion. Tis therefore, on opinion only that government is founded; 
and this maxim extends to the moſt deſpotic and moſt military governments, as 
well as to the moſt free and moſt popular. The ſoldan of Rr, or the em- 
peror of Roux, might drive his harmleſs ſubjects, like brute beaſts, againſt their 
5 jeaſt, have led his mamalukes, or præ- 
torian bands, like men, by their opinion. 

Oeixiox is of two kinds, viz. opinion of inTEREsT, and opinion of RICRHT. 
By opinion of intereſt, I chiefly underſtand the ſenſe of the public advantage which 
1s reaped from government; together with the perſuaſion, that the particular go- 
vernment, which is eſtabliſhed, is equally advantageous with any other that could 
eaſily be ſettled. When this opinion prevails among the generality of a ſtate, or 
among thoſe who have the force in their hands, it gives great ſecurity to any 


RtcarT is of two kinds, right to yower and right to RENT VYV. What pre- 
valence opimon of the firſt kind has over mankind, eaſily be underftood by 
obſerving the attachment which all nations have to their ancient government, 


and even to thoſe names which have had the fanction of antiquity. © Antiquity 


always begets the opinion of right ; and whatever diſadvantageous fentiments we 
may entertain of mankind, they are always found to be prodigal both of blood 
and treaſure in the maintenance of public juſtice. This paſſion we may denominate 
enthuſiaſm, or we may give it what appellation we pleaſe; but a politician, who 
ſhould overlook its influence on human affairs, would prove himſelf but of a very 
kmited underſtanding. There is, indeed, no particular, in which, at firſt ſight, 
there r a greater contra4iftiqn in the frame of the human mind than the 
preſent. hen men act in a faction, they are apt, without any ſhame or re- 
morſe, to neglect all the ties of honor and morality, in order to ſerve their party; 
and yet, when a faction is formed upon a point of right or principle, there is no 
occaſion, where men diſcover a greater obſtinacy, and a more determined ſenſe of 
juſtice and equity. The ſame ſocial diſpoſition of mankind is the cauſe of both 
theſe contradictory pes NON | | 

*T1s ſufficiently underſtood, that the opinion of right to property is of the 


greateſt moment in all matters of government. A noted author has made pro- 


perty the foundation of all- government ; and moſt of our political writers ſeem 


Oo 
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. inclined to follow him in that particular. This is carrying the matter too far 3 


but ſtill it muſt be owned, that the o 
ence in this ſubject. | | | 
Uvrox theſe three opinions, therefore, of public intereſt, of right to power, and 
of right to property, are all governments founded, and all authority of the few 
over the many. There are indeed other principles, which add force to theſe, 
and determine, limit, or alter their operation; ſuch as /e!f-intereſt, fear, and af- 
fection: But till we may affert, that theſe other principles can have no influence 
alone, but ſuppoſe the antecedent influence of thoſe opinions above-mentioned. 
They are, therefore, to be eſteemed the ſecondary, not the original principles of 
government. e 5 | | 
For, firſt, as to ſelf-intereſt, by which I mean the expectation of particular re- 
wards, diftin&t from the general protection which we receive from government, 
*ris evident, that the magiſtrate's authority muſt be antecedently eſtabliſhed, or, 
at leaſt be hoped for, in order to produce this expectation. The hope of reward 
may augment the authority with regard to Tome particular perſons ; but can ne- 
ver give birth to it, with regard to the public. Men naturally look for the great- 
eſt favors from their friends and acquaintance; and therefore, the hopes of any 
conſiderable number of the ſtate, would never center in any particular "ing of men, 
if theſe men had no other title to magiſtracy, and had no ſeparate influence over 
the opinions of mankind. The fame obſervation may be extended to the other 
two principles of fear and affection. No man would have any reaſon to fear the 
fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any but from fear; ſince, as a ſingle 
man, his bodily force can reach but a ſmall way, and all farther power he poſ- 
ſeſſes muſt be founded either on our own opinion, or on the preſumed opinion 
of others. And tho' affection to wifdom and virtue in a ſovereign extends very 
far, and has great influence ; yet he muſt be antecedently ſuppoſed inveſted with 
a public character, otherwiſe the public efteem will ferve him in no ſtead, nor 
will his virtue have any influence beyond a narrow ſphere. _ 
A GovERNMENT may endure for ſeveral ages, tho” the balance of power, and 
the balance of property do not agree. This chiefly happens, where any rank or 
order of the ſtate has acquired a large ſhare of the property; but, from the ori- 
ginal conftiturion- of the government, has no ſhare of the power. Under what 
pretext would any individual of that order pretend to intermeddle in public af- 
airs? As men are commonly much attached to their ancient government, it is 
not to be expected, that the public would ever favor ſueh uſurpations. But where 
the original conſtitution allows any ſhare of power, tho” ſmall, to an order of 
men, who poſſeſs a large ſhare of the property, tis eaſy for them gradually to 
ſtretch their authority, and bring the balance of power to coincide with that of 
property. This has been the fs with the houſe of commons in ExcLann. 
MosrT writers, who have treated of the BRITISH government, have fuppoſed, 
that as the houſe of commons repreſents all the commons of GREAT BRAIT¹ALIN ; 
ſo its weight in the ſcale is proportioned to the property and power of all whom 
it repreſents. But this principle muſt not be received as abſolutely true. For tho* 
the people are apt to attach themſelves more to the houſe of commons, than to 
any other member of the conſtitution ; that houſe being choſen by them as their 


repreſentatives, and as the public guardians of their liberty; yet are there inſtan- 


ces 


pinion of right to property has a great influ- 
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ces where the houſe, even when in oppoſition to the crown, has not been followed 
by the people; as we may particularly obſerve of the tory houſe of commons in 
the reign of king WitLiam, Were the members of the houſe obliged to receive 
inſtructions from their conſtituents, like the DuTcn deputies, this would entirely 
alter the caſe ; and, if ſuch immenſe power and riches, as thoſe of the whole 
commons of BRITAIx, were brought into the ſcale, tis not eaſy to conceive, 
that the crown could either influence that multitude of people, or withſtand that 
overbalance of property. *Tis true, the crown has great influence over the col- 
lective body of Bz1Tain in the elections of members; but were this influence which 
at preſent is only exerted once in ſeven years, to be employed in bringing over the 
people to every vote, it would ſoon be waſted ; and no ſkill, popularity or re- 
venue, could ſupport it. I muſt, therefore, be. of opinion, that an alterarion, in 
this particular, would introduce a total alteration in our government, and would 
ſoon reduce it to a pure republic; and, perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient 
form. For tho* the people collected in a body like the Roman tribes, be quite 
unfit for government, yet when diſperſed in ſmall bodies, they are more ſuſcep- 
tible both of reaſon and order; the force of popular currents and tides is, in a 
great meaſure, broke; and the public intereſt may be purſued: with ſome method 
and conſtancy. But tis needleſs to reaſon any farther concerning a form of go- 
vernment, which is never likely to have place in BRITrAIx, and which ſeems not 
to be the aim of any party, amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and improve our ancient 
government as much as poſſible, without encouraging a paſſion for ſuch, danger- 
ous novelties. JJV otter on turd e bore HO 
ISnALL conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that the preſent political contro, 
verſy, with regard to inſtructions, is a very frivolous one, and can never be brought 
to any deciſion, as it is managed by both parties. The country-party pretend not, 
that a member is abſolutely bound to follow inſtructions, as an ambaſſador or ge- 
neral is confined by his orders, and that his vote is not to be received in the houſe, 
but ſo far as it is conformable to them. The court- party again, pretend not, that 
the ſentiments of the people ought to have no weight with each member; much 
leſs that he ought to deſpiſe the ſentiments of thoſe whom he repreſents, and with 
whom he is more particularly connected. And if their ſentiments be of weight, 
why ought they not to expreſs theſe ſentiments? The queſtion, then, is only con- 
cerning the degrees of weight which ought to be placed on inſtructions. But 
ſuch is the nature of language, that tis impoſſible for it to expreſs diſtinctly theſe 
different degrees; and if men will carry on a controverſy on this head, it may 
well happen, that they differ in their language, and yet agree in their ſentiments; 
or differ in their ſentiments, and yet agree in their language. Beſides, how is it 
poſſible to fix theſe degrees, conſidering the variety of affairs which come before 
the houſe, and the variety of places which members repreſent? Ought the in- 
ſtructions of Torxxss to have the ſame weight as thoſe of Loxpon ? or inſtruc- 
tions, with regard to the Convention, which reſpected foreign politics, to have the 
1 Nin as thoſe vith regard to the exciſe, which reſpected only our domeſ- 
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OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


| PF KNOW not whence it proceeds, that women are ſo apt to take amiſs every 
I thing which is ſaid in diſparagement of the married ſtate; and always con- 
ſider a ſatyr upon matrimony as a ſatyr upon themſelves. Do they mean, that 
they are the parties principally concerned, and that if a backwardneſs to enter 
into that ſtate ſhould prevail in the world, they would be the greateſt ſufferers ? 
Or, are they ſenſible, that the misfortunes and miſcarriages of the married ſtate 
are owing more to their ſex than to ours? I hope they do not intend to confeſs 
either of theſe two particulars, or to give ſuch an advantage to their adverſaries, 
the men, as even to allow them to ſuſpect it. 4 4 ö 
I Have often had thoughts of complying with this humor of the fair ſex, and 
of writing a panegyric upon marriage: But, in looking around for materials, 
they ſeemed to be of ſo mixed a nature, that at the concluſion of my reflections, 
I found that I was as much diſpoſed to write a ſatyr, which might be placed on 
the oppoſite pages of the panegyric: And J am afraid, that as ſatyr is, on moſt 
occaſions, thought to contain more truth than panegyric, I ſhould have done their 
"cauſe more harm than good by this expedient. -- To miſrepreſent facts is what, I 
know, they will not require of me. I muſt be more a friend to truth, than 
even to them, where their intereſts are oppoſite, | 
TI $HALL tell the women what it is our ſex complains of moſt in the married 
ſtate; and if they be diſpoſed to ſatisfy us in this particular, all the other differ- 
ences will eaſily be accommodated. If I be not miſtaken, tis their love of domi- 
nion, which is the ground of the quarrel; tho? tis very likely, that they will think 
it an unreaſonable love of it in us, which makes us infiſt ſo much upon that point. 
However this may be, no paſſion ſeems to have more influence on female minds, 
than this for power; and there is a remarkable inſtance in hiſtory of its prevailing 
above another paſſion, which is the only one that can be ſuppoſed a proper coun- 
terpoiſe for it. We are told that all the women in ScyTHra once conſpired againſt 
the men, and kept the ſecret ſo well, that they executed their deſign before they 
were ſuſpected. They ſurpriſed the men in drink, or aſleep; bound them all-faſt 
in chains; and having called a ſolemn council of the whole fex, it was debated 
what expedient ſhould be uſed to improve the preſent advantage, and prevent 
their falling again into ſlavery. To kill all the men did not ſeem to the reliſh of 
any part of the aſſembly, notwithſtanding the injuries formerly received; and they 


were afterwards pleaſed to make a great merit of this lenity of theirs, It was, 


therefore, agreed to put out the eyes of the whole male ſex, and thereby reſign 
in all future time the vanity which they could dFaw' from their beauty, in order to- 
ſecure their authority. We muſt no longer pretend to dreſs and ſhow, ſay they; 
but then we ſhall be free from ſlavery. We ſhall hear no more tender ſighs ; but 


© 


r 
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in return we ſhall hear no more imperious commands. Love muſt for ever leave 
us; but he will carry ſubjection along with him. 
Tis regarded by ſome as an unlucky circumſtance, ſince the women were re- 
ſolved to maim the men, and deprive them of ſome of their ſenſes, in order to 
render them humble and dependent, that the ſenſe of hearing could not ſerve their 
purpoſe, ſince tis probable: the females would rather have attacked that than the 
ſight: And I think it is agreed among the learned, that, in a married ſtate, *tis 
not near ſo great an inconvenience to loſe the former ſenſe as the latter. How- 
ever this may be, we are told by modern anecdotes, that ſome of the ScyrhiAx 
women did fecretly ſpare their huſband's eyes; preſuming, I ſuppoſe, that they 
could govern them as well by means of that ſenſe as without it. But ſo incor- 
rigible and intractable were theſe men, that their wives were all obliged, in a few 
years, as their youth and beauty decayed, to imitate the example of their ſiſters ; 
22 it was no difficult matter to do in a ſtate where the female ſex had once got 
ſuperiority. 7 | 8 842 
1 RO — if our ScorrisE ladies derive any thing of this humor from their 
ScyTHIAN anceſtors; but, I muſt confeſs that I have often been ſurprized to ſee 
a woman very well pleaſed to take a fool for her mate, that ſhe might govern 
with the leſs controul ; and could not but think her ſentiments, in this reſpect, 
ſtill more barbarous than. thoſe of the ScyTwian women above-mentioned; as 
much, as the eyes of the underſtanding are more valuable than thoſe of the body. 
Bor to be juſt, and to lay the blame more equally, I am afraid it is the fault 
of our ſex, if the women be ſo fond of rule, and that if we did not abuſe our au- 
thority, they would never think it worth while to diſpute it. Tyrants, we know, 
produce rebels 3 and all hiſtory informs ue, that rebels, when they prevail, art᷑ 
apt to become tyrants in their turn. For this reaſon,. 1 could wiſh there were no 
pretenſions to authority on either ſide; but that every thing was carried on with 
perfect equali y, as between two equal members of the ſame body. And to in- 
duce both parties to embrace thoſe; amicable ſentiments, I ſhall deliver to them 
Praro's account of che origin of love and marriage. 3 et 127 nig 
Maxx ix, according to that fanciful philoſopher, were not, in their original, 
divided into male and female, as at preſent; but each individual perſon was a com- 
pound of both ſexes, and was in himſelf both huſband and wife, melted down 
into one living creature. This union, no doubt, was very entire, and the parts 


very well adjuſted together, ſince there reſulted a perfect harmony betwixt the 


male and female, altho' they were obliged to be 8 And ſo 
great was the harmony and happineſs flowing from it, that the A nDpROGYNEs (for 
ſo PLA To calls them) or Men-Womtn, became inſolent upon their proſperity, 
and rebelled againſt the Gods. To puniſh them for this temerity, Jur rea 
could 'conttive no better expedient, than-to-divorce the male- part from che female, 
and make two imperfect beings of the compound, which was before ſo perfect. 
Hence the origin of men and women, as diſtinct creatures. But notwichſtanding 
this diviſion, ſo lively is our remembrance of the happineſs which we enjoyed in 
our primeval ſtate, that we are Yever at reſt in this ſituation z but each of theſe 
halves is continually ſearching thro* the whole ſpecies to find the other half, which 
was broken from it: And when they meet, they join again with/ the greateſt fond- 
neſs and ſympathy. But it often happens, that they are miſtaken in this . 
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cular ; that they take for their half what no way correſponds to them; and that 
the parts do not meet nor join in with each other, as is uſual in fractures. In this 
caſe the union is ſoon diffolved, and each part is ſet looſe again to hunt for its 
loſt half, joining itſelf to every one whom it meets, by way of trial, and enjoying 
no reſt till its perfect ſympathy with its partner ſhews, that it has at laſt been ſuc- 
ceſsful in its endeavours. : | | | 
Were I diſpoſed to carry on this fiction of PLaTo, which accounts for the 
mutual love betwixt the ſexes in ſo agreeable a manner, 1 would do it by the 
following allegory. 15 8 | 
Warren JueiTER had ſeparated the male from the female, and had quelled 
their pride and ambition by ſo ſevere an operation, he could not but repent him 
of the cruelty of his vengeance, and take compaſſion on poor mortals, who 
were now become incapable of any repoſe or tranquillity. Such cravings, ſuch 
_ anxieties, ſuch neceſſities aroſe, as made them curſe their creation, and think ex- 
iſtence itſelf a puniſhment. In vain had they recourſe to every other occupation 
and amuſement. In vain did they ſeek after every pleaſure of ſenſe, and every 
refinement of reaſon. Nothing could fill that void, which they felt in their hearts, 
or ſupply the loſs of their partner, who was ſo fatally ſeparated from them. To 
remedy this diforder, and to beſtow ſome comfort, at leaſt, on human race in 
their forlorn ſituation, JupirzR ſent down Love and Hymen to collect the 
broken halves of human kind, and piece them together in the beſt manner poſſible. 
Theſe two deities found ſuch a prompt diſpoſition in mankind to unite again in 
their primeval ſtate, that they proceeded on their work with wonderful ſucceſs 
for ſome time; till at laſt, from many unlucky accidents, diſſenſion aroſe betwixt 
them. The chief counſellor and favorite of HYMHEN was CARE, who was conti- 
_ nually filling his patron's head with proſpects of futurity ; a ſettlement, family, 
children, ſervants; ſo that little elſe was regarded in all the matches they made. 
On the other hand, Love had choſen PLEASURE for his favorite, who was as per- 
nicious a counſellor as the other, and would never allow Love to look beyond the 
preſent momentary gratification, or the ſatisfying of the prevailing inclination. 
Theſe two favorites became, in a little time, irreconcileable enemies, and made it 
their chief buſineſs to undermine each other in all their undertakings. No ſooner 
had Love fixed upon two halves, which he was cementing together, and forming 
to a cloſe union, but Care inſinuates himſelf, and bringing Hymen along with 
him, diſſolves the union produced by love, and joins each half to ſome other 
half, which he had provided for it. To be revenged of this, Pleaſure creeps in 
upon a pair already joined by Hymex; and calling Love to his affiſtance, they 
under-hand contrive to join each half by ſecret links, to halves, which Hymen 
was wholly unacquainted with. It was not long before this quarrel was felt in its 
pernicious confequences 3 and ſuch complaints aroſe before the throne of Jurir ER, 
that he was obliged to ſummon the offending parties to appear before him, in or- 
der to give an account of their proceedings. After hearing the pleadings on 
both ſides, he ordered an immediate reconcilement betwixt Love and HYMEN, as 
the only expedient for giving happineſs to mankind : And that he might be ſure 
this reconcilement ſhould be durable, he laid his ſtrict injunctions on them never 
to join any halves without conſulting their favorites Care and Pleaſure, and ob- 
taining the conſent of both yp the * Where this order is Tg 120 
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ſerved, the Androgyne is perfectly reſtored, and human race enjoy the ſame hap- 
ineſs as in their primzval ſtate, The ſeam is ſcarce perceived that joins the two 
bein gs; but both of them combine to form one perfect and happy creature. 
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HERE is nothing which I would recommend more earneſtly to my female 
readers than the ſtudy of hiſtory, as an occupation, of all others, the beſt 
ſuited both to their ſex and education, much more inſtructive than their ordinary 
books of amuſement, and more entertaining than thoſe ſerious compoſitions, which 
are uſually to be found in their cloſets. Among other important truths, which 
they may learn from hiftory, they may be informed of two particulars, the know- 
lege of which may contribute very much to their quiet and repoſe; That our ſex, 
as well as theirs, are far from being ſuch perfect creatures as they are apt to 
imagine, and, That Love is not the only paſſion, which governs the male-world, 
but is often overcome by avarice, ambition, vanity, and a thouſand other paſſions. 
Whether they be the falſe repreſentations of mankind in thoſe two particulars, 
which endear romances and novels ſo much to the fair ſex, I know not ; but 
muſt confeſs, that I am ſorry to ſee them have ſuch an averſion to matter of fact, 
and ſuch an appetite: for falſnood. I remember I was once deſired by a young 
beauty, for whom I had ſome paſſion, to ſend her ſome novels and romances for 
her amuſement in the country ; but was not ſo ungenerous as to take the advan- 
tage, which ſuch a courſe of reading might have given me, being reſolved not to 
make uſe of poiſoned arms againſt her. I therefore ſent her PLuTarcn's lives, 
aſſuring her, at the ſame time, that there was not a word of truth in them from 
beginning to end. She peruſed them very attentively, *till ſhe came to the lives 
of ALEXANDER and CæsAR, whoſe names ſhe had heard of by accident; and 
then returned me the book, with many reproaches for deceiving her. 7855 
I May indeed be told, that the fair ſex have no ſuch averſion to hiſtory, as I 
have repreſented, provided it be ſecret hiſtory, and contain ſome memorable tranſ- 
action proper to excite their curioſity. But as I do not find that truth, which is 
the baſis of hiſtory, is at all regarded in thoſe anecdotes, I cannot admit of this 
as a proof of their paſſion for that ſtudy. However this may be, I ſee not why 
the ſame curioſity might not receive a more proper direction, and lead them to 
deſire accounts of thoſe who lived in paſt ages as well as of their contemporaries. 
What is it to CLeora, whether FuLvia entertains a ſecret commerce of Love 
with PHIiLANDER or not? Has ſhe not equal reaſon to be pleaſed, when ſhe is in- 
formed, (what is whiſpered about among hiſtorians) that CaTo's ſiſter had an in- 
trigue with CæsAR, and palmed her ſon, Marcus BxuTvus, upon her * | 
8 | or 
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for his own, tho? in reality, he was her gallant's? And are not the loves of Mzs- 
SALINA or JULIA as proper ſubjects of diſcourſe as any intrigue that this city 
has produced of late years? 

Bur I know not whence it comes, that I have been thus ſeduced into a kind of 
raillery againſt the ladies: Unleſs, perhaps, it proceed from the ſame cauſe, which 
makes the perſon, who is the favourite of the company, be often the object of 
their good- natured jeſts and pleaſantries. We are pleaſed to addreſs ourſelves af- 
ter any manner to one, who is agreeable to us; and, at the ſame time, preſume, 
that nothing will be taken amiſs by a perſon, who is ſecure of the good opinion 
and affections of every one preſent. Tall now proceed to handle my bes 
more ſeriouſly, and ſhall point out the many advantages, which flow from the ſtu- 
dy of hiſtory, and ſhow how well ſuited it is to every one, but particularly to 
thoſe who are debarred the ſeverer ſtudies, by the tenderneſs of their complexion, 
and the weakneſs of their education. The advantages found in hiftory ſeem to be 
of three kinds, as it amuſes the fancy, as it improves the underſtanding, and as 
it ſtrengthens virtue, | | 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to the mind, than to be tranſ- 
ported into the remoteſt ages of the world, and to obſerve human ſociety, in its 
infancy, making the firſt faint eſſays towards the arts and ſciences : To ſee the 
policy of government, and the civility of converſation refining by degrees, and 
every thing which is ornamental to human life advancing towards its perfection. 
To remark the riſe, progreſs, declenſion and final extinction of the moſt flouriſhing 
empires: The virtues, which contributed to their greatneſs ; and the vices, which 
drew on their ruin. In ſhort, to ſee all human race, from the beginning of time, 
paſs, as it were, in review before us; appearing in their true colours, without 
any of thoſe diſguiſes, which, during their life-time, ſo much perplexed the 
judgment of the beholders. What ſpectacle can be imagined ſo magnificent, ſo 
various, ſo intereſting ? What amuſement, either of the ſenſes or imagination, can 
be compared with it? Shall thoſe trifling paſtimes, which engroſs ſo much of our 
time, be preferred as more ſatisfactory, and more fit to engage our attention? 

How perverſe muſt that taſte be, which is capable of ſo wrong a choice of 
_ pleaſures? : E 

Bur hiſtory is a moſt improving part of knowlege, as well as an agreeable 
amuſement ; and a great part of what we commonly call Erudition, and value ſo 
highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with hiſtorical facts. An extenſive know- 
lege of this kind, belongs to men of letters; but I muſt think it an unpardonable 
_ ignorance in perſons of whatever ſex or condition, not to be acquainted with the 
hiſtory of their own country, together with the hiſtories of ancient Greece and 
Ron. A woman may behave herſelf with good manners, and have even ſome 
vivacity in her turn of wit; but where her mind is ſo unfurniſhed, tis impoſſible 
her converſation can afford any entertainment to men of ſenſe and reflection. 

I MusT add, That hiſtory is not only a valuable part of knowlege, but opens 
the door to many other parts, and affords materials to moſt of the ſciences. And 
indeed, if we conſider the ſhortneſs of human life, and our limited knowlege, 
even of what paſſes in our own time, we muſt be ſenſible, that we ſhould be for ever 
children in underſtanding, were it not for this invention, which extends our expe- 
rience to all paſt ages, and to the moſt - nations; making them contribute 
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as much to our improvement in wiſdom, as if they had actually lain under our ob- 


ſervation. A man acquainted with hiſtory may, in ſome reſpect, be ſaid to have 
lived from the beginning of the world, and to have been making continual addi- 
tions to his ſtock of knowlege in every century. 

THERE is alſo an advantage in that experience which is acquired by hiſtory, 
above what is learned by the practice of the world, that it brings us acquainted 
with human affairs, without diminiſhing in the leaſt from the moſt delicate ſenti- 
ments of virtue. And, to tell the truth, I know not any ſtudy or occupation ſo 


unexceptionable as hiſtory in this particular. Poets can paint virtue in the moſt 


charming colours; but, as they addreſs themſelves entirely to the paſſions, they 
often become advocates for vice. Even philoſophers are apt to bewilder them- 
ſelves in the ſubtilty of their ſpeculations ; and we have ſeen ſome go ſo far as to 
deny the reality of all moral diſtinftions. Bur I think it a remark worthy the at- 


tention of the ſpeculative, that the hiſtorians have been, almoſt without exception, 


the true friends of virtue, and have always repreſented it in its proper colors, 
however they may have erred in their judgments of particular perſons. Macn1a- 
VEL himſelf diſcovers a true ſentiment of virtue in his hiſtory of FLORENCE. 
When he talks as a Polilician, in his general reaſonings, he conſiders poiſoning, 
aſſaſſination and perjury as lawful arts of power; but when he ſpeaks as an Hifto- 

rian, in his particular narrations, he ſhews ſo keen an indignation againſt vice, 
and fo warm an approbation of virtue, in many paſſages, that I could not forbear 
applying to him that remark of HoxAcx, That if you chaſe away nature, tho? 
with ever ſo great indignity, ſhe will always return upon you. Nor is this combi- 


nation of hiſtorians in favor of virtue at all difficult to be accounted for. When a 


man of buſineſs enters into life and action, he is more apt to conſider the characters 


of men, as they have relation to his intereſt, than as they ſtand in themſelves ; and 


has his judgment warped on every. occaſion by the violence of his paſſion. When 
a philoſopher contemplates characters and manners in his cloſet, the general ab- 
ſtract view of the objects leaves the mind ſo cold and unmoved, that the ſenti- 
ments of nature have no room to play, and he ſcarce feels the difference between 
vice and virtue. Hiſtory keeps in a juſt medium betwixt theſe extremes, and 
places the objects in their true point of view. The writers of hiſtory, as well as 
the readers, are ſufficiently.intereſted in the characters and events, to have a lively 
ſentiment of blame or praiſe ; and, at the ſame time, have no particular intereſt or 
concern to pervert their judgment. | | | 


Vere voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
Elliciuntur, LucRET. 
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EF ED RD. a VIII. 
OF THE INDEPENDENCY OF PARLIAMENT. 


I HAVE frequently obſerved, in comparing the conduct of the court and 
country parties, that the former are commonly leſs aſſuming and dogmatical 
in converſation, more apt to make conceſſions ; and tho' not, perhaps, more ſuſ- 
ceptible of conviction, yet more able to bear contradiction than the latter; who 
are apt to fly out upon any oppoſition, and to regard one as a mercenary deſign- 
ing fellow, if he argues with any coolneſs and impartiality, or makes any conceſ- 
ſions to their adverſaries. This is a fact, which, I believe, every one may have 
obſerved, who has been much in companies where political queſtions have been 
diſcuſſed ; tho' were one to aſk the reaſon of this difference, every party would 
be apt to aſſign a different one. Gentlemen in the Oppoſition will aſcribe it to 
the very nature of their party, which, being founded on public ſpirit, and a zeal 
for the conſtitution, cannot eaſily endure ſuch doctrines are of pernicious con- 
ſequence to liberty. The courtiers, on the other hand, will be apt to put us in 
mind of the clown mentioned by lord SHarTsBuRY. © A clown, ſays that * ex- 
„ cellent author, once took a fancy to hear the Latin diſputes of doctors at an 
* univerſity. He was aſked what pleaſure he could take in viewing ſuch com- 
% batants, when he could never know ſo much, as which of the parties had the 
„better. For that matter, replied the clown, I a'n't ſuch a fool neither, but I 
« can ſee who's the firſt that puts Pother into a paſſion. Nature herſelf dictated this 
e leſſon to the clown, that he who had the better of the argument would be eaſy 
„and well-humored : But he who was unable to ſupport his cauſe by reaſon, 
e would naturally loſe his temper, and grow violent.” | 

To which of theſe reaſons ſhall we adhere ? To neither of them, in my opinion ; 
unleſs we have a mind to inlift ourſelves, and become zealots in either party. 
I believe I can aſſign the reaſon of this different conduct of the two parties, with- 
out offending either. The country party are plainly moſt popular at preſent, 
and, perhaps, have been ſo in moſt adminiſtrations : 'So that, being accuſtomed 
to prevail in company, they cannot endure to hear their opinions controverted, 
but are as confident on the public favor, as if they were ſupported in all their ſen- 

timents by the moſt infallible demonſtration. The courtiers, on the other hand, 
are commonly ſo run down by popular talkers, that if you ſpeak to them with any 
moderation, or make them the ſmalleſt conceſſions, they think themſelves ex- 
tremely beholden to you, and are apt to return the favor by a like moderation 
and facility on their part. To be furious and paſſionate, they know, would only 
gain them the character of ſhameleſs mercenaries; not that of zealous patriots, which 
is the character that ſuch a warm behavior is apt to acquire to the other party. 

In all controverſies, we find, without regarding the truth or falſhood on either 
ſide, that thoſe who defend the eſtabliſhed and popular opinions, are always the 
moſt dogmatical and imperious in their ſtile : While their adverſaries affect a moſt 

| * Miſcellaneous RefleQions, p. 107. | 
: - extraordinary 
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extraordinary gentleneſs and moderation, in order to ſoften, as much as poſſible, 
any prejudices that may lye againſt them. Conſider the behaviour of our free- 
thinkers of all denominations, whether they be ſuch as decry all revelation, or 
only oppoſe the exorbitant power of the clergy ; CoLLins, TIx DAL, FosTER, 
HoapLty. Compare their moderation and good-manners, with the zeal and even 
ſcurrility of their adverſaries, and you will be convinced of the truth of my obſer- 
vation. A like difference may be obſerved in the conduct of thoſe FRENCH wri- 
ters, who maintained the controverſy with regard to ancient and modern learning. 
BoiLEav, Monfieur & Madame Dacits, I' Abbe de Bos, who defended the party 
of the ancients, mixed their reaſonings with ſatyre and invective: While Fox E- 
NELLE, la MoTTE, CHARPENTIER, and even PERRAULT never tranſgreſſed the 
bounds of moderation and good-breeding ; tho* provoked by the moſt ſevere rail- 
leries of their adverſaries. | | 
I am led into this train of reflection, by conſidering ſome papers wrote upon 
that grand topic of court-influence, and parliamentary dependence, where, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the country party, beſides vehemence and ſatyre, ſhew too rigid an 
inflexibility, and too great a jealouſy of making conceſſions to their adverſaries. 
Their reaſonings loſe their force, by being carried too far; and the popularity of 
, their opinions has ſeduced them to neglect, in ſome meaſure, their juſtneſs and ſo- 
lidity. The following@reaſoning will, I hope, ſerve to juſtify me in this 
opinion. — | 
a writers have eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, That in contriving any ſyſ- 
tem of government, and fixing the ſeveral checks and controuls of the conſtitu- 
tion, every man ought to be ſuppoſed a knave, and to have no other end, in all 
his actions, but private intereſt. By this intereſt we muſt govern him, and, by 
means of it, make him co-operate to public good, notwithſtanding his inſatiable 
avarice and ambition. Without this, ſay they, we ſhall in vain boaſt of the ad- 
vantages of any conſtitution, and ſhall find, in the end, that we have no ſecurity 
for our liberties or poſſeſſions, except the good-will of our rulers ; that is, we 
| ſhall have no ſecurity at all. | | 
*T 1s therefore a juſt political maxim, That every man muſt be ſuppoſed a knave : 
Tho? at the ſame time, it appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a maxim ſhould be true 
in politics, which is falſe in fact. But to ſatisfy us on this head, we may conſider, 
that men are generally more honeſt in their private than in their public character, 
and will go greater lengths to ſerve a party, than when their own private intereſt 
is alone concerned. Honor is a great check upon mankind : But where a conſi- 
derable body of men a& together, this check is, in a great meaſure, removed ; 
fince a man is ſure to be approved of by his own party, for what promotes the 
common intereſt, and he ſoon learns to deſpiſe the clamors of his adverſaries. 
To which we may add, that every court or ſenate is determined by the majority ; 
ſo -that, if ſelf-intereſt influences only the majority, (as it will always do) the 
whole ſenate follows the allurements of this ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if 
0 ee not one member, who had any regard to public intereſt and 
| Wurx there offers, therefore, to our cenſure, and examination, any plan of 
- government, real or imaginary, where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral 
| courts, and ſeveral orders of men, we ſhould always conſider the private — 
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of each court, and each order; and, if we find, that, by the ſkilful diviſion of 
the power, the private intereſt muſt neceſſarily, in its operation, concur with the 
public, we may pronounce that government to be wiſe and happy. If, on the 
contrary, the private intereſt of each order be not checked, and be not directed 
to public intereſt, we ought to look for nothing but faction, diſorder, and ty- 

ranny from ſuch a government. In this opinion I am juſtified by experience, as 
well as by the authority of all philoſophers and politicians both antient and 
modern. | | 

How much, therefore, would it, have ſurprized ſuch a genius as CI cERO, or 
Tacitus, to have been told, That, in a future age, there ſhould ariſe a very re- 
gular ſyſtem of mixt government, where the authority was ſo diſtributed, that one 
rank, whenever it pleaſed, might ſwallow up all the reſt, and engroſs the whole 
power of the conſtitution. Such a government, they would ſay, will not be a 
mixed government. For ſo great is the natural ambition of men, that they are 
never fatisfied with power ; and if one order of men, by purſuing its own in- 
tereſt, can uſurp upon every other order, it will certainly do ſo, and render itſelf, 
as far as poſſible, abſolute and uncontrolable. 

Bur, in this opinion, experience ſhews they would have been miſtaken. Far 
this is actually the caſe with the BRITISH conſtitution. The ſhare of power allotted 
by ourconſtitution to the houſe of commons is ſo great, that it abſolutely commands 

all the other parts of the government, The king's legiſlative power is plainly 
no proper check to it. For tho? the king has a negative in the paſſing of laws; 
yet this, in fact, is eſteemed of fo little moment, that whatever is voted by the two 
houſes, is always ſure to be paſſed into a law, and the royal aſſent is little better 
than a mere form. The principal weight of the crown lies in the executive power. 
But beſides that the executive power, in every government, is altogether ſubordi- 
nate to the legiſlative ; beſides this, I ſay, the exerciſe of this power requires an 

immenſe expence, and the commons, have aſſumed to themſelves the ſole power of 
diſpoſing of public money. How eaſy, therefore, would it be for that houſe to 
wreſt from the crown all theſe powers, one after another, by making every grant 
of money conditional, and chooſing their time ſo well, that their refuſal of ſub- 
ſidies ſhould only diſtreſs the government, without giving foreign powers any 
advantage over us? Did the houſe of commons depend in the ſame manner on the 
king, and had none of the members any property but from his gift, would not he 
command all their reſolutions, and be from that moment abſolute? As to the 
houſe of lords, they are a very powerful ſupport to the crown ſo long as they are, 
in their turn, ſupported by it; but both experience and reaſon ſhew us, that they 

have no force nor authority ſufficient to maintain themſelves alone, without ſuch 
ſupport. . 

1 noad therefore, ſhall we ſolve this paradox? And by what means is this 
member of our conſtitution confined within the proper limits; ſince, from our 
very conſtitution, it muſt neceſſarily have as much power as it demands, and can 
only be confined by itſelf? How is this conſiſtent with our experience of human 
nature? I anſwer, That the intereſt of the body is here reſtrained by the intereſt of 
the individuals, and that the houſe of commons ſtretches not its power, becauſe 
ſuch an uſurpation would be contrary to the intereſt of the majority of its mem- 
bers. The crown has ſo many offices at its diſpoſal, that, when aſſiſted 157 = 

one 
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honeſt and diſintereſted part of the houſe, it will always command the reſolutions 
of the whole; ſo far at leaſt, as to preſerve the ancient conſtitution from danger. 
We may, therefore, give to this influence what name we pleaſe; we may call it 
by the invidious appellations of corruption and dependence; but ſome degree and 
ſome kind of it are inſeparable from the very nature of the conſtitution, and ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of our mixed government. 7% 
IxSTEAD then of aſſerting “ abſolutely, that the dependence of parliament, in 
every degree, is an infringement of BRITISH liberty, the country-party had better 
have made ſome conceſſions to their adverſaries, and have only examined what 
was the proper degree of this dependence, beyond which it became dangerous to 
liberty. But ſuch a moderation is not to be expected of party- men of any kind. 
After a conceſſion of this nature, all declamation muſt be abandoned; and a ſe- 
rious calm enquiry into the proper degree of court-influence, and parliamentary 
dependence would have been expected by the readers. And tho' the advantage, 
in ſuch a controverſy, might poſſibly remain to the country-party ; yet the victory 
would not have been ſo compleat as they wiſh for, nor would a true patriot have 
given an entire Jooſe to his zeal, for fear of running matters into a contrary ex- 
treme, by diminiſhing too Þ far the influence of the crown. It was, therefore, 
thought beſt ro deny, that this extreme could ever be dangerous to the conſtitu- 
tion, or that the crown could ever have too little influence over members of 
parliament. 1 | | | > af; 
ALL queſtions concerning the proper medium between any two extremes are 
very difficult to be decided; both becauſe it is difficult to find words proper to fix 
this medium, and becauſe the good and ill, in ſuch caſes, run ſo gradually into 
each other, as even to render our ſentiments doubtful and uncertain. But there is 
a peculiar difficulty in the preſent caſe, which would embarraſs the moſt knowing 
and moſt impartial examiner. The power of the crown is always lodged in a ſin- 
gle perſon, either king or miniſter ; and as this perſon, may have either a greater. 
or leſs degree of ambition, capacity, courage, popularity or fortune, the power, 
which is too great in one hand, may become too little in another. In pure re- 
publics, where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral aſſemblies or ſenates, the 
checks and controls are more regular in their operation ; becauſe the members of 
ſuch numerous aſſemblies may be preſumed to be always nearly equal in capacity 
and virtue; and tis only their number, . riches, or authority, which enter into 
conſideration. But a limited monarchy admits not of any ſuch ſtability ; nor is it 
poſſibl= to aſſign to the crown ſuch a determinate degree of power, as will, in every 
hand, form a proper counter-balance to the other parts of the conſtitution. This 


is an unavoidable diſadvantage, among the many advantages, attending that ſpe- 


cies of government, > 


See D:/rtation on Parties, throu hout. 


+ By that influence of the crown, which I would 


juſtify, I mean only, that ariſing from the offices 
and honours which are at the diſpoſal of the crown. 
As to private bribery, it may be conſidered in the 
ſame light as the ome of employing ſpies, 
which is ſcarce juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and 
is infamous in a bad one; But to be a ſpy, or to 


be corrupted, is always infamous under all mini- 
ſtries, and is to be ded as a ſhameleſs profti- 
tution. PoLyYB1vs juſtly eſteems the pecuniary 
influence of the ſenate and cenſors to be one of the 
regular and conſtitutional weights, which preſerved 
the balance of the Roman government. Lib. 6. 
cap. 15. | 
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WHETHER THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
INCLINES MORE TO ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 
OR TO A REPUBLIC. ; | 


T affords a violent prejudice againſt almoſt every ſcience, that no prudent 
man, however ſure of his principles, dares propheſy concerning any event, 
or foretell the remote conſequences of things. A phyſician will not venture to 
pronounce concerning the condition of his patient a fortnight or month after : 
And ſtill leſs dares a politician foretell the ſituation of public affairs a few years 
hence. HARRINOGTON thought himſelf ſo ſure of his general principle, That the 
balance of power depends on that of property, that he ventured to pronounce it impoſ- 
ſible ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in EncLanD : But his book was ſcarce pub- 
liſhed when the king was reſtored ; and we ſee that monarchy has ever ſince ſub- 
ſiſted upon the ſame footing as before. Notwithſtanding this unlucky example, 
_ 1 will venture to examine a very important queſtion, viz. Whether the BRITIiSsn 
government inclines more to abſolute monarchy, or to a republic; and in which of theſe 
two ſpecies of government it will moſt probably terminate ? As there ſeems not to be 
any great danger of a ſudden revolution either way, I ſhall at leaſt eſcape 
the ſhame attending my temerity, if I ſhould be found to have been miſtaken. 
THost who aſſert, That the balance of our government inclines towards abſolute 
monarchy, may ſupport their opinion by the following reaſons. That property 
has a great influence on power cannot poſlibly be denied ; but yet the general max- 
im, That the balance of the one depends upon the balance of the other, muſt be re- 
ceived with ſeveral limitations. Tis evident, that much leſs property in a ſingle 
hand will be able to counter-balance a greater property in ſeveral hands; not only 
becauſe it is difficult to make many perſons combine in the ſame views and meaſures ; 
but alſo becauſe property, when united, cauſes much greater dependence, than 
the ſame property when diſperſed. An hundred perſons, of 1000 /. a year a-piece, 
can conſume all their income, and no body ſhall ever be the better for them, ex- 
cept their ſervants and tradeſmen, who juftly regard their profits as the product of 
their own labour. But a man poſſeſſed of 100,000 l. a year, if he has either any 
generoſity, or any cunning, may create a great dependence by obligations, and 
ſtill a greater by expectations. Hence we may obſerve, that in all free govern- 
ments any ſubje& exorbitantly rich has always created a jealouſy, even tho? his 
riches bore no manner of proportion to the riches of the ſtate. CR assvs's for- 
tune, if I remember well, amounted only to about * ſixteen hundred thouſand 
pounds in our money; and yet we find, that, tho' his genius was nothing extra- 
ordinary, he was able, by means of his riches alone, to counter-balance, during 
his life-time,” the power of PoupEv as well as that of CæsAR, who afterwards 
became maſter of the world. The wealth of the Mpicis made them maſters of 
FLORENCE ; tho', *tis probable, it was very inconſiderable, compared to the unit- 
ed property of that opulent republic. 
* As intereſt in Rove was higher than with us, this might yield above 100, ooo]. a 1 
HESE 
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Tusk conſiderations are apt to make one entertain a very magnificent idea 
of the BRITISAH ſpirit and love of liberty; ſince we could maintain our free go- 
vernment, during ſo many centuries, againſt our ſovereigns, who, beſides the 
power and dignity and majeſty of the crown, have always been poſſeſſed of much 
m ore property than any ſubject has ever enjoyed in any commonwealth. But it 
m ay be faid, that this ſpirit, however great, will never be able to ſupport itſelf 
ag ainſt that immenſe property, which is now lodged in the king, and which is ſtill 
inc reaſing. Upon a moderate computation, there are near three millions at the 
diſpoſal of the crown. The civil liſt amounts to near a million; the collec- 
tion of all taxes to another million; and the employments in the army and navy, 
together with eccleſiaſtical preferments, to above a third million: An enormous . 
ſum, and what may fairly be computed to be more than a thirtieth part of the 
whole income and labour of the kingdom. When we add to this immenſe pro- 
perty, the increaſing luxury of the nation, our pronenefs to corruption, together 
with the great power and prerogatives of the crown, and the command of fuch: 
numerous military forces, there is no one but muſt deſpair of being able, without 
extraordinary efforts, to ſupport our free government much longer under all theſe 
diſadvantages. | 55 | | 

On the other hand, thoſe who maintain, that the byaſs of the BA ITIs RH govern- 
ment leans towards a republic, 'may ſupport their opinion by very ſpecious argu- 
ments. It may be ſaid, that tho* this immenſe property in the crown, be 
J6ined to the dignity of firſt magiſtrate, and to many other legal powers and pre- 
rogatives, which ſhould naturally give it a greater influence ; yet it really becomes 
leſs dangerous to liberty upon that very account. Were BRTTAIN a republic, 
and were any private man poſſeſſed of a revenue, a third, or even a tenth part 
as large as that of the crown, he would very juſtly excite jealouſy ; becauſe he 

would infallibly have great authority in the government: And ſuch an irregular 
authority, not avowed by the laws, 'is always more dangerous than a much great- 
er authority, which is derived from them. A * man poſſeſſed of uſurped power, 
can ſet no bounds to his pretenſions: His partizans have liberty to hope for every 
thing in his favor: His enemies provoke his ambition, with his fears, by the vio- 
lence of their oppoſition': And the government being thrown into a ferment, 
every corrupted humor in the ſtate naturally gathers to him. On the contrary, 
a legal authority, tho* very great, has always "MT bounds, which terminate both 
the hopes and pretenſions of the perfon poſſeſſed of it : the laws muſt have pro- 
vided a remedy againſt its exceſſes : Such an eminent magiſtrate has much to fear, 
and little to hope from his uſurpations : And as his legal authority is quietly ſub- 
mitted to, he has ſmall temptation and ſmall opportunity of extending it farther. 
Beſides, it happens, with regard to ambitious aims and projects, what may be 
obſerved with regard to ſects of philoſophy and religion. A new ſect excites ſuch 
a ferment, and is both oppoſed and defended with fach vehemence, that it ſpreads 
always faſter, and multiplies its partizans with greater rapidity, than any old 
eſtabliſned opinion, recommended by the ſanction of the laws and of antiquity. 
Such is the nature of novelty, that where any thing pleaſes, it becomes doubly 
agreeable, if new; but if it diſpleaſes, it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very 

On ne monte jamais fi haut que quand on ne ſſait pas ou on va, ſaid CAouw=I IL to the preſident Da 
BZLLIZVIV. 5 De RErz's Memoirs. 
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account. And, in moſt caſes, the violence of enemies is favorable to ambitious: 
projects, as well as the zeal of partizans. 225 | 

Ir may farther be ſaid, that tho' men be very much governed by intereſt ; yet 
even intereſt itſelf, and all human affairs are entirely governed by opinion. Now, 
there has been a very ſudden and a very ſenſible change in the opinions of men 
within theſe laſt fifty years by the progreſs of learning and of liberry. Moſt 
people, in this iſland, have diveſted themſelves of all ſuperſtitious reverence to 
names and authority: The clergy have much loſt. their credit: their pretenſions 
and doctrines have been ridiculed ; and even religion can ſcarce ſupport itſelf in the 
world. The mere name of king commands little reſpect; and to talk of a king 
as G QD's vicegerent upon earth, or to give him any of thoſe magnificent titles, 
which formerly .dazzled mankind, would but excite laughter in every one. Tho 
the crown, by means of its large revenue, may maintain its authority in times of 
tranquillity, upon private intereſt and influence; yet as the leaſt ſhock or convul- 
ſion muſt break all theſe intereſts to pieces, the kingly power, being no longer 
ſupported by the ſettled principles and opinions of men, will immediately diſſolve. 
Had men been in the ſame diſpoſition at the revolution, as they are at preſent, 
monarchy. would have run a great riſque of being entirely loſt in this iſland. 

Dunst I venture to deliver my own ſentiments. amidſt theſe oppoſite arguments, 

I would aſſert, that unleſs there happen ſome extraordinary convulſion, the power 
of the crown, by means of its large revenue, is rather upon the increaſe z tho', at 
the ſame time I own, that its progreſs ſeems very ſlow, and almoſt inſenſible. The 
tide has run long, and with ſome rapidity, to the ſide of popular government, 
and is juſt beginning to turn towards monarchy. 5 
IT is well known that every government muſt come to a period, and that 
death is unavoidable to the political as well as to the animal body. But, as one 
kind of death may be preferable to another, it may be enquired, whether it be 
more deſirable for the BRI risH conſtitution to terminate in a popular government, 
or in abſolute monarchy? Here I would declare frankly, that tho? liberty be in- 
finitely preferable to ſlavery, in almoſt every caſe; yet I ſhould much rather wiſh 
to ſee an abſolute monarch than a republic in this iſland. © For, let us conſider, 
what kind of republic we have reaſon to expect. The queſtion is not concerning 
any fine imaginary republic, of which a man may form a plan in his cloſet. There 
is no doubt, but a popular government may be imagined more perfect than abſo- 
lute monarchy, or even than our preſent conſtitution. But what reaſon have we 
to expect that any ſuch a government will ever be eſtabliſhed in Bx1Tain, upon 
the diſſolution of our monarchy ? If any ſingle perſon acquire power enough to 
take our conſtitution to pieces, and put it up a- new, he is really an abſolute mo- 
narch; and we have had already an inſtance of this kind, ſufficient to convince 
us, that ſuch a perſon will never reſign his power, or eſtabliſn any free govern- 
ment. Matters, therefore, muſt be truſted to their natural progreſs and opera- 
tion; and the houſe of commons, according to its preſent conſtitution, muſt be 
the only legiſlature: in ſuch a popular government. The inconveniences, attend- 
ing ſuch a ſituation of affairs, preſent themſelves by thouſands. If the houſe of 

commons, in ſuch a caſe, ever diffolves itſelf, which is, not to be expected, we 
may look for a civil war every election. If it continues itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all 

the tyranny of a faction, A” into new factions. And as ſuch a violent 

= 5 


government cannot long ſubſiſt, we ſhall, at laſt, after infinite convulſions, and 
civil wars, find repoſe in abſolute monarchy, which it would have been happier 
for us to have eſtabliſhed peaceably from the beginning. Abſolute monarchy, 
therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the true Exthanafia of the Bxirisn conſtitution. = 

Tuus, if we have reaſon to be more jealous of monarchy, becauſe the dan- 
ger is more imminent from that quarter; we have alſo reaſon to be more jealous 
of popular government, becauſe that danger is more terrible. This may teach 
us a leflon of moderation in all our political controverſies. 


- 
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r X. 
OF PARTIES IN GENERA L: 


F all men, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by memorable atchievements, the 

firft place of honor ſeems due to L.ec1sLaTORs, and founders of ſtates, 

who tranſmit a ſyſtem of laws and inftitutions to ſecure the peace, happineſs, 
and liberty of future generations. The influence of uſeful inventions in the arts 
and ſciences may, perhaps, extend farther than thoſe of wiſe laws, whoſe effects 
are limited both in time and place ; but the benefit ariſing from the former is not 
fo ſenſible as that which proceeds from the latter. Speculative ſciences do, indeed, 
2 the mind; but this advantage reaches only to a few perſons, who have 
leiſure to apply themſelves to them. And as to practical arts, which increaſe the 
commodities and enjoyments of life, tis well known, that mens happinefs con- 
ſiſt not ſo much in an abundance of theſe, as in the peace and ſecurity with which 
they poſſeſs them; and thoſe bleſſings can only be derived from good government. 
Not to mention, that general virtue and good morals in a ſtate, which are ſo re- 
quiſite to happineſs, can never ariſe from the moſt refined precepts of philoſophy, 
or even the ſevereſt injunctions of religion; but muſt proceed entirely from the 
virtuous education of the youth, the effect of wiſe laws and inſtitutions. I muſt, 
therefore, preſume to differ from my lord Bacon in this particular, and muſt 
regard antiquity as ſomewhat unjuſt in its diſtribution of honor, when it made 
gods of all he inventors of uſeful arts, ſuch as Cxxes, Bacchus, AscuLaeivs; 
and dignified legiſlators, ſuch as RomuLus and TRHEsEVUs, only with the appella- 
tion of demi-gods, and heroes. X | 


As much as legiſlators and founders of ſtates ought to be honored and reſpect- 
ed among men, as much ought the founders of ſects and factions to be deteſted 
and hated ;- becauſe the influence of factions is directly contrary to that of laws. 
Factions ſubvert government, render laws impotent, and beget the fierceſt ani- 
moſities among men of the fame nation, who ought to give mutual aſſiſtance and 
protection to each other. And what ſhould render the founders of parties more 
odious is, the difficuley of extirpating theſe parties, when once they have taken riſe 
in any ſtate. They naturally propagate themſelves for many centuries, and feldom 
end but by the total diſſolution of that government, in which they are planted. 
They are, beſides, ſeeds which grow ine lentifully in the richeſt ſoils ; and tho? 
deſpotic governments be not entirely free Roch them, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
& | | 
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they riſe more eaſily, and propagate themſelves faſter in free governments, where 
they always infect the legiſlature itſelf, which alone could be able, by the ſteady ap- 
plication of rewards and puniſhments, to eradicate them. | 

Facrioxs or parties may be divided into PERSONAL and REALT; that is, into 
factions founded on perſonal friendſhip or animoſity among thoſe who compoſe the 
factions, and into thoſe founded on ſome real difference of ſentiment or intereſt. 
The reaſon of this diſtinction is obvious, tho? I muſt acknowlege, that parties are 
ſeldom found pure and unmixt, either of the one kind or the other, ? Tis not often 
ſeen, that a government divides into factions, where there is no difference in the 
views of theſe factions, either real or apparent, trivial or material : And in thoſe 
factions, which are founded on the moſt real and moſt material difference, there 
is always obſerved to be a great deal of perſonal animoſity or affection. But not- 
withſtanding this mixture, a party may be denominated either perſonal or real, ac- 
2 to that principle which is predominant, and is found to have the greateſt 
influence. | 
PERSONAL factions ariſe moſt eaſily in ſmall republics. Every domeſtic quar- 
rel becomes an affair of ſtate. Love, vanity, emulation, any paſſion begets pub- 
lic diviſion, as well as ambition and reſentment. The Neri and Birancni of 
FLoRENCE, the FREGoOs1 and ApoRNI of Genoa, the CoLonness and Oxsrmwi 
of modern Rome, were parties of this kind. | 
Men have ſuch a propenſity to divide into perſonal factions, that the ſmalleſt 
appearance of real difference will produce them. What can be imagined more 
trivial than the difference between one color of livery and another in horſe-races ? 
Yet this difference begot two moſt inveterate factions in the Ga ExkK empire, the 
Prasint and VENETI, who never ſuſpended their animoſities, till they ruined that 
unhappy government. 1 

We find in the Rou Ax hiſtory a very remarkable faction betwixt two tribes, 
the PoLLIA and PAPIR IA, which continued for the ſpace of near three hundred 
years, and diſcovered itſelf in their ſuffrages at every election of magiſtrates 
This faction was the more remarkable, that it could continue for ſo long a tract 
of time; even tho? it did not ſpread itſelf, nor draw any of the other tribes into a 
ſhare of the quarrel. If mankind had not a ſtrong propenſity to ſuch diviſions, 
the indifference of the reſt of the community muſt have ſuppreſſed this fooliſh ani- 
moſity, that had not any aliment of new benefits and injuries, of ſympathy and 
antipathy, which never fail to take place, when the whole ftate is rent into two 
equal factions. | | py | | 
Noro is more uſual than to ſee parties, which have begun upon a real dif- 
ference, continue even after that difference is loſt. When men are once inliſted 


* 


As this fact has not been much obſerved by 
antiquaries or politicians, I ſhall deliver it in the 
words of the Roman hiſtorian, Populus Tuscu- 


| LANUS cum conjugibus ac liberis Roman wenit: Ea ' 


multitudo, wefte mutata, & ſpecie reorum tribus cir- 
cuit, genibus ſe omnium ad vol wenn. Plus itaque mi- 


fericordia ad fane veniam impetrandam, quam 


cauſa ad crimen purgandum valuit. Tribus omnes, 
træier POLL1am, antiquarunt legem. POLLLE in- 


tentia fuit, puberes uerberatos nerari, liberos conju- 


ge/que ſub corona lege belli utuire : Memoriamgue ejus 


ire Tuscul Axis it pane tam atrotis auctores 
manſiſſè ad patris ætatem conſtat; nec quempuam fere 


ex POLLIA tribu candidatum PAPIRLAM Ferre ſali- 


tam, T. Livin, lib. 8. The CasreLaxy and Ni- 
COLLOTT1 are two mobbiſh factions in Venice, 
who frequently box together, and then lay afide their 
quarrels preſently. 
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on oppoſite ſides, they contract an affection to the perſons with whom they are 
united, and an animoſity againſt their antagoniſts: And theſe paſſions they often 
tranſmit to their poſterity. The real difference between GuteLF and GanrBBELLINE 
was long loſt in Iral v, before theſe factions were extinguiſhed, | The Gukirs 
adhered to the pope,” the GHiBBELLINES to the emperor ; and yet the family of 
Sroxsa, who were in alliance with the emperor, tho* they were GuELrs, being 


expelled Mir an by the king of France, aſſiſted by Jacomo TrivuLzio and 


the GHiBBELLINES, the pope concurred with the latter, and they formed leagues 
with the pope againſt the emperor. | UG 
THe civil wars which aroſe ſome few years ago in Morocco, betwixt the 
blacks and whites, merely on account of their complexion, are founded on a very 
pleaſant difference. We laugh at them ; but I believe, were things rightly ex- 
amined, we afford much more occaſion of ridicule to the Moors. For, what 
are all the wars of religion, which have prevailed in this polite and knowing part 
of the world? They are certainly more abſurd than the Mook1sn civil wars. 
The difference of complexion is ai ſenſible and a real difference: But the difference 
about an article of faith, which is utterly abſurd. and unintelligible, is not a dif- 
ference of ſentiments, but only a difference of a few phraſes and expreſſions, which 
one party accepts of, without underſtanding them; and the other refuſes, in the 
ſame manner. Beſides, I do not find, that the whites in Morocco ever impoſed 
on the blacks any neceſſity of altering their complexion, or threatened them with 
inquiſitions and penal laws in caſe of obſtinacy : Nor have the blacks been more 
unreaſonable in this particular. But is a man's opinion, where he is able to form a 
real opinion, more at his diſpoſal than his complexion ? And can one be induced 
by foroe'ey fear to do more than paint and diſguiſe in the one caſe as well as in 
e other? FEES en Ou : 
. REAL factions may be divided into factions from intereſt, from principle, and 
from affection. Of all factions; thoſe from intereſt are the moſt reaſonable, and 
the moſt excuſable. Where two orders of men, ſuch as the nobles and people, 
have a diſtin authority in a government, which is not very accurately balanced 
and modelled, they naturally follow a diſtinct intereſt”: nor can we reaſonably ex- 
yu a different conduct from that degree of ſelfiſhneſs, which is implanted in 
man nature. It requires very great ſkill in a legiſlator to prevent ſuch factions; 
and many philoſophers are of opinion,” that this ' ſecret, like the grand eliuir, or 
perpetual motion, may amuſe men in theory, but can never poſſibly be reduced to 
ractice. In deſpotic governments, indeed, factions often do not appear; but 
they are never the leſs real; or rather, they are more real and more pernicious, 
upon that very account. The diſtinct orders of men, nobles and people, ſoldi- 
ers and merchants, have all a diſtinct intereſt; but the more powerful oppreſſes 
the weaker with impunity, and without reſiſtance; which begets a ſeeming tran- 
quillity in ſuch governments __. VP iy 5 
Tuxxx has been an attempt to divide the landed and trading intereſt in England; 
but without ſucceſs. The intereſt of theſe two bodies is not really diſtinct, and 
never will be ſo, till our public debts increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become al- 
together oppreſlive and intolerable. 5 6 | e 
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PaRTIES from principles, eſpecially abſtract ſpeculative principles, are known 
only to modern times, and are, perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and unaccount- 
able phenomenon, which has ever yet appeared in human affairs. Where differ- 
ent principles beget a contrariety of conduct, which is the caſe with all different 
political principles, the matter may be more eaſily explained. A man, wilo eſ- 
teems the true right of government to lie in one man, or one family, cannot 
eaſily agree with his tellow-citizen, who thinks, that another man or family is 
poſſeſſed of this right. Each naturally wiſhes that right may take place, accord- 
ing to his own notions of it. But where the difference of principles is attended 
with no contrariety of action, but each may follow his own way, without inter- 
fering with his neighbor, as happens in all religious controverſies ; what madneſs, 
what fury can beget ſuch unhappy and ſuch fatal diviſions? 

Two men, travelling on the highway, the one eaſt, the other weſt, can eaſily 
paſs each other, if the way be broad enough : But two men, reaſoning upon op- 
polite principles of religion, cannot ſo eaſily paſs, without ſhocking; tho? one 
ſhould think, that the way were alſo, in that caſe, ſufficiently broad, and that 
each might proceed, without interruption, in his own courſe. But ſuch is the 
nature of the human mind, that it always takes hold of every mind that approaches 
it; and as it is wonderfully fortified and corroborated by an unanimity of ſenti- 
ments, ſo it is ſnocked and diſturbed by any contrariety. Hence the eagerneſs, 
which moſt people diſcover in a diſpute; and hence their impatience of oppoſi- 
tion, even in the moſt ſpeculative and indifferent opinions. 

Tuis principle, however frivolous it may appear, ſeems to have been the origin 
of all religious wars and diviſions. But, as this principle is univerſal in human 
nature, its effects would not have been confined: to one age, and to one ſect of re- 
ligion, did it not there concur with other more accidental cauſes, which raiſe it 
to ſuch a height, as to produce the higheſt miſery and devaſtation. Moſt reli- 
gions of the ancient world aroſe in the unknown ages of government, when men 
were as yet barbarous and uninſtructed, and the prince, as well as peaſant, was 
diſpoſed to receive, with implicite faith, every pious tale or fiction which was of- 
fered him. The magiſtrate embraced the religion of the people, and entering 
cordially into the care of ſacred matters, naturally acquired an authority in them, 
and united the eccleſiaſtical with the civil power. But the Chriſtian religion 
ariſing, while principles directly oppoſite to it were firmly eſtabliſhed in the po- 
lite part of the world, who deſpiſed the nation that firſt broached this novel- 
ty; no wonder, that in ſuch circumſtances, it was but little countenanced by 
the civil magiſtrate, and that the prieſthood were allowed to engroſs all the 
authority in the new ſect. So bad a uſe did they make of this power, even in 
thoſe early times, that the perſecutions of Chriſtianity may, perhaps in 3 be 

| . cribed 


Immediately after the conqueſt of Ga vi, they 


I fay, in part; For 'tis a vulgar error to ima- 


ne, that the ancients were as great friends to to- 
. as the Ex LIsH or DUTCH are at preſent. 
The laws againſt external ſuperſtition, amon 
the Romans, were as ancient as the time of the 
twelve tables; and the Jews as well as CHR1ST1- 
ans were ſometimes puniſhed by them: tho”, in 
general, theſe laws were not rigorouſly executed, 


forbad all but the natives to be initiated into the 
religion of the Dxvips ; and this was a kind of 
perſecution. In about a century after this conqueſt, 
the emperor, CLa u Ius, quite aboliſhed that ſu- 
perſtition by penal laws ; which would have been a 
very grievous perſecution, if the imitation of the 
Roman manners had not, before-hand, weaned 


the 
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aſcribed to the violence inſtilled by them into their followers. And the ſame 
principles of prieſtly government continuing, after Chriſtianity became the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, they have engendered a ſpirit of perſecution, which has ever ſince 
been the poiſon of human ſociety, and the ſource of the moſt inveterate factions 
in eVery government. Such factions, therefore, on the part of the people, may 


juſtly be eſteemed factions of principle; but, on the part of the prieſts, who are 


the prime movers, they are really factions of intereſt. 


Trzxe is another cauſe (beſide the authority of the prieſts, and the ſeparation 
of the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers) which has contributed to render CHRIST Ex- 
pom the ſcene of religious wars and diviſions. Religions, that ariſe in ages to- 
cally ignorant and barbarous, conſiſt moſtly of traditional tales and fictions, which 
may be very different in every ſect, without being contrary to each other; and 
even when they are contrary, every one adheres to the tradition of his own ſect, 
without much reaſoning or diſputation. But as philoſophy was widely ſpread 
over the world, at the time when Chriſtianity aroſe, the teachers of the new ſect 
were obliged to form a ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions; to divide, with ſome ac- 
curacy, their articles of faith; and to explain, comment, confute, and confirm 
with all the ſubtilty of argument and ſcience. From hence naturally aroſe keen- 
neſs in diſpute, when the chriſtian religion came to be ſplit into new diviſions and 
herefies : And this keenneſs aſſiſted the prieſts in their pernicious policy, of beget- 
ting a mutual hatred and antipathy among their deluded followers. Sects of phi- 
loſophy, in the ancient world, were more zealous than parties of religion ; cf 
in modern times, parties of religion are more furious and enraged than the moſt 
cruel factions which ever aroſe from intereſt and ambition. | ; 

I ave mentioned parties from affection as a kind of real parties, beſide thoſe 
from intereſt and principle. By parties from affection, I underſtand thoſe which 
are founded on the different affections of men towards particular families and per- 
ſons, whom they deſire to rule over them. Theſe parties are often very violent; 
tho*, I muſt own, it is ſomewhat unaccountable, that men ſhould attach them- 
ſelves ſo ſtrongly to perſons, with whom they are no way acquainted, whom per- 
haps they never ſaw, and from whom they never received, nor can ever hope for 
any favor. Yet this we find often to be the caſe, and even with men, who, on 
other occaſions, diſcover no great generoſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be eaſily 
tranſported by friendſhip beyond their own intereſt, We are apt, I know not how, 
to think the relation betwixt us and our ſovereign very cloſe and intimate. The 
ſplendor of majeſty and power beſtows an importance on the fortunes even of a 
ſingle perſon. And when a man's good-nature gives him not this imaginary in- 
tereſt, his ill-nature will, from ſpite and oppoſition to perſons whoſe ſentiments 
are different from his own. | | 


the Gauts from their ancient prejudices. Suz- from their violent and ſanguinary method of treat- 
TOx1us ix va CLaupiu. ' Piiny aſcribes the ing the Chriſtians. Henee we may entertain a ſuſ- 
abolition of the Druid ſuperſtitions to Tizz x TuS, picion, that thoſe furious perſecutions of Chriftia- 
probably becauſe that emperor had taken ſome nity were, in ſome meaſure, owing to the impru- 
towards reſtraining them, (lib. 30. cap. 1.) is dent zeal and bigotry of the firſt propagators of that 
js an inftance of | uſual caution and moderation ſe& ; and Eccleſiaſtical —— oy no- 

of the Rowaxs in ſuch caſes ; and very different ſons to confirm this ſuſpicion. | 
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OF THE PARTIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
W E RE the Barrisn government propoſed as a ſubje& of ſpeculation to a 


ſtudious man, he would immediately perceive in it a ſource of diviſion 
and party, which it would be almoſt impoſſible for it, under any adminiſtration, 
to avoid. The juſt balance between the republican and monarchical part of our 
conſtitution is really, in itſelf, ſo extremely delicate and uncertain, that when joined 
to mens paſſions and prejudices, tis impoſſible but different opinions. mult ariſe 
concerning it, even among perſons of the beſt underſtanding. Thoſe of mild 
tempers, who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedition and civil wars, will al- 
ways entertain more favourable ſentiments of monarchy, than men of bold and 
generous ſpirits, who are paſſionate lovers of liberty, and think no evil compa- 
rable to ſubjection and ſlavery. And tho' all reaſonable men agree in general to 
preſerve our mixed government; yet when they come to particulars, ſome will 
incline to truſt larger powers to the crown, to beſtow on it more influence, and 
to guard againſt its encroachments with leſs caution, than others who are terrified 
at the moſt diftant approaches of tyranny and deſpotic power. Thus are there 
parties of Pr1nc1PLE involved in the very nature of our conſtitution, which may 
properly enough be denominated thoſe of Couxr and CounTRy. The ftrength 
and violence of each of theſe parties will much depend upon the particular admi- 
niſtration, An adminiſtration may be ſo bad, as to throw a great majority into 
the oppoſition ; as a good adminiſtration will reconcile to the court many of the 
moſt paſſionate lovers of liberty. But, however the nation may fluctuate betwixt 
them, the parties themſelves will always ſubſiſt, ſo long as we are governed by a 
limited monarchy. | | 
BuT, beſides this difference of Principle, thoſe parties are very much fo- 
mented by a difference of InTEREsT, without which they could ſcarce ever be 
dangerous or violent. The crown will naturally beſtow all its truſt and power 
upon thoſe, whoſe principles, real or pretended, are moſt favorable to monarchi- 
cal government ; and this temptation will naturally engage them to go greater 
lengths than their principles would otherwiſe carry them. Their antagoniſts, who 
are diſappointed in their ambitious aims, throw themſelves into the party whoſe 
principles incline them to be moſt jealous of royal power, and naturally carry 
thoſe principles to a greater length than ſound politics will juſtify. Thus, the 
Court and Country- parties, which are the genuine offspring of the BRITISH go- 
vernment, are a kind of mixt parties, and are influenced both by principle and by 


1 Theſe words have become 22 uſe, 
and therefore I ſhall employ them, without intend- 


Optimates to be ſuch as, in all their public conduct, 
regulated themſelves by the ſentiments of the beſt 


ing to expreſs by them an univerſal blame of the 
one party, or approbation of the other. The 
court-party may, no doubt, on ſome occaſions con- 
ſult beſt the intereſt of the country, and the coun- 
try-party oppoſe it. In like manner, the Roman 
Parties were denominated Op:imates and Populares; 
and Ciezko, like a true party-man, defines the 


and worthieſt of the Romans: Pro Sextio, cap. 45. 
The term of Country-party may afford a favorable 
definition or etymology of the ſame kind: But it 
would be folly to draw any argument from that 
head, and I have no regard to it in employing 
theſe terms. 


G intereſt, 


* * — 
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intereſt. The heads of the factions are commonly moſt governed by the latter 
motive; the inferior members of them by the former. I muſt be underſtood 
to mean this of perſons who have motives for taking party on any ſide. For, to 
tell the truth, the greateſt part are commonly men who aſſociate themſelves they 
know not why; from example, from paſſion, from idleneſs. But ſtill it is re- 
quiſite, that there be ſome ſource of diviſion, either in prineiple or intereſt; 
otherwiſe ſuch perſons would not find parties, to which they could aſſociate them- 
ſelves. | $947 3 0, 

As to eccleſiaſtical parties; we may obferve, that, in all ages of the world, 
priefts have been enemies to liberty *, and *tis certain, that this ſteady conduct of 
theirs muſt have been founded on fixt reaſons of intereft and ambition. Liberty 
of thinking, and of expreſſing our thoughts, is always fatal to prieſtly power, 
and to thoſe pious frauds, on which it is commonly founded; and, by an infal- 
lible connexion, which prevails among every ſpecies of liberty, this privilege can 
never be enjoyed, at leaſt, has never yet been enjoyed, but in a free government. 
Hence it muſt happen, in ſuch a government as that of BzrTain, that the eſta- 


bliſhed clergy, while things are in their natural ſituation, will always be of the 


Court-part; as, on the contrary, diſſenters of all kinds will be of the Country- 
party; fince they can never hope for that toleration, which they ſtand in need of, 
but by means of our free government. All princes, who have aimed at deſpotic 


power, have known of what importance it was to gain the eſtabliſhed clergy : As 


the clergy, on their ſide, have ſhewn a great facility of entering into the views 
of ſuch princes f. GusTaveus Vaza was, perhaps, the only ambitious monarch, 
that ever depreſſed the church, at the ſame time, that he diſcouraged liberty. But 
the exorbitant power of the biſhops in SwzDen, who, at that time, overtopped 
the crown, together with their attachment to a foreign family, was the reaſon of 
his embracing ſuch an unuſual ſyſtem of politics. | RT 

Tris obſervation concerning the propenſity of prieſts to deſpotic power, 
and to the government of a ſingle » on, is not true with regard to one 
ſe& only. he Preſbyterian and Calviniſtic clergy in HoLLand were always 
profeſſed friends to the family of Or AN OR; as the Arminians, who were eſteem- 
ed heretics, were always of the LouvzsrEIx faction, and zealous for liberty. But 
if a prince has the choice of both, tis eaſy to ſee, that he will prefer the epiſco- 


pal to the preſbyterian form of government, both becauſe of the greater affinity 


between monarchy and epiſcopacy, and becauſe of the facility which a prince finds, 

in — a government, of ruling the clergy, by means of their eccleſiaſtical ſupe- 
Is we conſider the firſt riſe of parties in Exc Ax p, during the civil wars, we 

ſhall find, that it was exactly conformable to this general theory, and that the 


* This tion is true, notwithſtanding, that fugas civium, urbium everſiones, fratrum, conju- 
in the early umes of the Ex UH government, gum, parentum neces, aliaque ſolita regibus auſi, 
the clergy were the great and principal oppoſers of ſuperſtitionem fovebant ; quia honor ſacerdotii fir- 
the crown: But, at that time, their poſſeflions were mamentum potentiæ aſſumebatur. Tactir. b://. 
ſo immenſely great, that they compoſed a conſfi- lib. 5. 4 
derable part of the proprietors of ExcLanD, and 4 Popul: imperium juxta libertatem : pauco- 
in many conteſts — 9 rivals of the crown. rum dominatio regiæ libidini propior eſt. Tacir. 

+ Judzi fibi ipſi reges impoſuere; qui mobilitate Ann. lib. 6, | | | 
vulgi expulſi, reſumpta per arma 3 — 3 | 
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ſpecies of government gave birth to theſe parties, by a regular and infallible ope- 

ration. The EncL1sn conſtitution, before that time, had lain in a kind of con- 

fuſion yet ſo, as that the ſubjects poſſeſſed many noble privileges, which, tho! 

not, perhaps, exactly bounded and ſecured by law; were univerſally deemed, - 

from long poſſeſſion, to —_— to them as their birth-right. An ambitious, or 
E, 


rather an ignorant, prince aroſe, who eſteemed all theſe privileges to be conceſ- 
ſions of his predeceſſors, revocable at pleaſure; and, in proſecution of this prin- 
ciple, he openly acted in violation of liberty, during the courſe of ſeveral years. 
Neceſſity, at laſt, conſtrained him to call a parliament : the ſpirit of liberty aroſe 
and ſpred itſelf : The prince, being without any ſupport, was obliged to grant 
every thing required of him: And his enemies, jealous and implacable, ſer no 
bounds to their pretenſions. Here-then began thoſe conteſts, in which it was no 
wonder, that men of that age were divided into different parties; ſince, even at 
this day, the impartial are at a loſs to decide concerning the juſtice of the quarrel. 
The pretenſions of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance of our conſti- 
tution, by rendering the government almoſt intirely republican. If not yielded 
to, we were, perhaps, ſtill in danger of deſpotic power, from the ſettled prin- 
ciples and inveterate habits of the king, which had plainly appeared in every con- 
ceſſion that he had been conſtrained to make to his people. In this queſtion, ſo 
delicate and uncertain, men naturally fell to the ſide which was moſt conform- 
able to their uſual principles; and thoſe, who were the moſt paſſionate favorers 
of monarchy, declared for the king, as the zealous friends of liberty ſided with 
the parliament. The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal on both ſides, intereſt had 
no general influence in this conteſt : So that Rouny-Heap and CAvaLIER were 
merely parties of principle; neither of which difowned either monarchy or liberty; 
but the former party inclined moſt to the republican part of our government, and 
the latter to the monarchical. In this reſpe& they may be conſidered as court 
and country-party enflamed into a civil war, by an unhappy concurrence of cir- 
cumftances, and by the turbulent ſpirit of the age. The commonwealth's men, 
and the partizans of deſpotic power, lay concealed: in both parties, and formed 
but an inconſiderable part of them. F | 23 
Tux clergy had concurred with the king's arbitrary deſigns, according to their 
uſual maxims in ſuch caſes: And, in return, were allowed to perſecute their ad- 
verſaries, whom they called heretics and ſchiſmatics. The eſtabliſhed clergy were 
epiſcopal ; the non-conformiſts preſbyterian : So that all things concurred to 
throw the former, without reſerve, into the king's party; and the latter into that 
of the parliament» The Cavaliers being the court-party, and the Round- 
heads the country-party, the union was infallible. between the former and- the 
eſtabliſhed prelacy, and between the latter and preſbyterian non- conformiſts. This 
union is ſo natural, according to the general principles of politics, that it requires 
ſome very extraordinary ſituation of affairs to break it. ; 
EvxRY one knows ths event of this quarrel; fatal to the king firſt, and to the 
parliament afterwards. After many confuſions and revolutions, the royal family 
was at laſt reſtored, and the government eſtabliſhed on the ſame footing as beſore. 
Cn ARLEs II. was not made wiſer by the example of his father; but proſecuted the 
ſame meaſures, tho? at firſt, with more ſecrecy and caution. New, parties aroie, 


under the appellations of "Whig and Tory, which have continued ever ſince to 
Dn +. 82 confound 
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put of their character might juſtly have been doubted o 
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confound and diſtract our government. What the nature is of theſe parties, is, 
perhaps, one of the moſt difficult queſtions, which can be met with, and is a 
proof, that hiſtory may contain problems, as uncertain as any, which are to be 
found in the moſt abſtract ſciences. We have ſeen the conduct of theſe two par- 
ties, during the courſe of ſeventy years, in a vaſt variety of circumſtances, poſ- 
ſeſſed of power, and deprived of it, during peace and during war: Perſons, who 
profeſs themſelves of one ſide or other, we meet every hour, in company, 
in our pleaſures, in our ſerious occupations: We ourſelves are conſtrained, in a 
manner, to take party; and living in a country of the higheſt liberty, every 
one may openly declare all his ſentiments and opinions: And yet we are at a loſs 
to tell the nature, pretenſions, and principles of the two parties. The queſtion 
is, perhaps, in ſelf, ſomewhat difficult; but has been rendered more ſo, by th 
prejudice and violence of party. . 
When we compare the parties of Waic and Tory, to thoſe of Rouvp-HZAD 
and CavALIER, the moſt obvious difference, which appears betwixt them, con- 
fiſts in the principles of paſſive obedience, and indefeafible right, which were but lit- 
tle heard of among the CavaLrers, but became the univerſal doctrine, and were 
eſteemed the true characteriſtic of a Tox v. Were theſe principles puſhed into 
their moſt obvious conſequences, they imply a formal renunciation of all our li- 
berties, and an avowal of abſolute monarchy ; ſince nothing can be a greater ab- 
ſurdity than a limited power, which muſt not be reſiſted, even when it exceeds its 
limitations. But as the moſt rational principles are often but a weak counterpoiſe 
to paſſion ; tis no wonder, that theſe abſurd principles, ſufficient, according to a 
celebrated * author, to ſhock the common ſenſe of a HorrENTOTT or SaMolE DE, 
were found too weak for that effect. The Tories, as men, were enemies to 
oppreſſion; and alſo, as EncLisnMen, they were enemies to deſpotic power. 
Their zeal for liberty, was, perhaps, leſs fervent than that of their antagoniſts ; 


but was ſufficient to make them forget all their general principles, when they ſaw 


themſelves openly threatened with a ſubverſion of the antient government. From 
theſe ſentiments aroſe the revolution; an event of mighty conſequence, and 
the firmeſt foundation of Br1T1sH liberty. The conduct of the Tox1zs, during 
that event, and after it, will affords us a true inſight into the nature of that 


Mak firſt place, They appear to have had the ſentiments of true Bxiroxs in 


their affection to liberty, and in their determined reſolution not to ſacrifice it to 


any abſtract principles whatſoever, or to any imaginary e of princes. This 
before the revolution, 
the obvious tendency of their avowed principles, and from their great com- 


pliances with a court, which made little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The revolution 


ſhewed them to have been, in this reſpect, nothing but a genuine court- party, ſuch 
as might be expected in a BRITISH government: That is, Lovers of liberty, but 
greater lovers of monarchy. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that they carried their 


monarchical principles further, even in practice, but more ſo in theory, than was, 


in any degree, conſiſtent with a limited government. | | 
Secondly, NzrTaeR their principles nor affections concurred, entirely or heartily, 
with the ſettlement made at the revolution, or with that which has ſince taken 
* Diſſertation on parties, Letter 2d. | | 
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place. This part of their character may ſeem contradiQory to the former; ſince 
any other ſettlement, in thoſe circumſtances of the nation, muſt probably have 
been dangerous, if not fatal to liberty. But the heart of man is made to reconcile 
contradictions z and this contradiction is not greater than that betwixt paſſive obe- 
dience, and the ręſſtance employed at the revolution. A Tory, therefore, ſince 
the revolution, may be defined in a few words, to be à lover of monarchy, tho* with- 
out abandoning liberty; and a partizan of the family of SruART. As a Wund may 
be defined to be a lover of liberty, tho* without renouncing monarchy ; and a friend 
to the ſettlement in the PROTESTANT line . | 8 | 
Tres: different views, with regard to the ſettlement of the crown, were acci- 
dental, but natural additions to the principles of the court and country parties, 
which are the genuine parties of the BRITISH government. A paſſionate lover of 
monarchy is apt to be diſpleaſed at any change of the ſucceſſion; as ſavoring too 
much of a commonwealth : A paſſionate lover of liberty, is apt to think that every 
part of the government ought to be ſubordinate to the intereſts of liberty. Tis 
however remarkable, that tho? the principles of Waic and Tory were both of 
them of a compound nature ; yet the ingredients, which predominated in both, 
were not correſpondent to each other. A Tory loved monarchy, and bore an 
affection to the family of STUART ; but the latter affection was the predominant 


inclination of the party. A Wr1c loved liberty, and was a friend to the ſettle- 
ment in the PROTESTANT line; but the love of liberty was profeſſedly his predo- 


minant inclination. 


policy or revenge has engaged them to 


The author above cited has aſſerted, that the 
REAL diſtinction betwixt Wia and Tox x was loſt 
at the revolution, and that ever ſince they have con- 
tinued to be mere perſonal parties, like the Gurs 
and Gig BERLIN ES, after the emperors had loſt all 
authority in ITALY. Such an opinion, were it 
received, would turn our whole hiſtory into an 
ænigma. | | | 

I ſhall firſt mention, as a proof of a real diſtinc- 
tion betwixt theſe parties, what every one may 
have obſerved or heard concerning the conduct and 
converſation of all his friends and acquaintance on 
both fides. Have not the Tox es always bore an 
avowed affection to the family of STuarT, and 
have not their adverſaries always oppoſed with vi- 
gor the ſucceſſion of that family ? 11 

The Tory principles are confeſſedly the moſt 

favorable to monarchy, Yet the tories have almoſt 
always oppoſed the court theſe fifty years; nor 
where they cordial friends to king WILLIAM, 
even when employed by him. Their quarrel, 
therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed. to have lain with 
the throne, but with the perſon who fat on it. 
They concurred heartily with the court during 
the four laſt years of queen Annes. But is any 
one at a loſs to find the reaſon? | | ; 

Ihe ſucceſſion of the crown in the Ba 1T15H go- 
vernment is a point of too great conſequence to be 


The Torres have frequently acted as republicans, where either 


that conduct; and there was no one of 


abſolutely indifferent to perſons, who concern 
themſelves, in any degree, about the fortune of 
the public; much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that 
the Toxy party, who never valued themſelves 
upon moderation, could maintain a foical indiffe- 
rence in a point of ſuch im ce, Were they, 
therefore, zealous for the houſe of Hanover ? 


was there any, thing, that kept an oppoſite zeal 


from openly appearing, if it did not openly ap- 
pear, but prudence, and a ſenſe of decency ? 

'Tis monſtrous to ſee an eſtabliſhed epiſco 
clergy in declared oppoſition to the court, and a 
non- conformiſt preſbyterian clergy in conjunction 
with it. What could have produced ſuch an un- 
natural conduct in both? Nothing, but that the 
former eſpouſed monarchical principles too high 
for the preſent ſettlement, which is founded on 
principles of liberty : And the latter, being afraid 
of the prevalence of thoſe high principles, adhered 
to that party, from whom they had reaſon to ex- 
pect liberty and toleration. 8 

The different conduct of the two parties, with 
regard to foreig! Nene 1s alſo a proof to the 
ſame purpoſe. Hol LAND has always been moſt 


favoured by one, and FR ance by the other. In 


ſhort, the proofs of this kind ſeem ſo palpable and 
evident, that tis almoſt needleſs to collect them. 
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that party, who, upon the ſuppoſition, that he was to be diſappointed in his views 
with regard to the ſucceſſion, would not have deſired to impoſe the ſtricteſt limi- 
tations on the crown, and to bring our form of government as near republican as 
Poſſible, in order to depreſs the family, which, according to his apprehenſion, 
ſucceeded without any juſt title, The Wntos, *tis true, have alſo taken ſteps 
dangerous to liberty, under color of ſecuring the ſucceſſion and ſettlement of the 
crown, according to their views: But as the body of the party had no paſſion for 
that ſucceſſion, otherwiſe than as the means of ſecuring liberty, they have been be- 
trayed into theſe ſteps by ignorance or frailty, or the intereſts of their leaders. The 
ſucceſſion of the crown was, therefore, the chief point with the Torts: The 
ſecurity of our liberties with the Wies. Nor is this ſeeming irregularity at all 
difficult to be accounted for, by our preſent theory. Court and country parties 
are the true parents of Toa v and WHI. But *tis almoſt impoſſible, that the at- 
tachment of the court party to monarchy ſhould not degenerate into an attachment 
to the monarch ; there being ſo cloſe a connexion betwixt them, and the latter 
being ſo much the more natural object. How eaſily does the worſhip of the divi- 
vinity degenerate into a worſhip of the idol? The connexion is not fo great be- 
twixt liberty, the divinity of the old country party or Waics, and any monarch 
or royal family ; nor 1s it fo reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in that party, the worſhip 
can fo eaſily be transferred from the one to the other. Tho? even that would be 
9 Jars nuracle. | | | Ne te Bi 
*T rs difficult to penetrate into the thoughts and ſentiments of any particular 
man; but tis almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh thoſe of a whole party, where it 
often happens, that no two perſons agree preciſely in the ſame maxims of conduct. 
Yet I will venture to affirm, that it was not ſo much ysINCIPLE, or an opinion 
of indefeaſible right, which attached the Torres to the antient royal family, as 
AFFECTION, or a certain love and eſteem for their perſons. The ſame cauſe di- 
vided ExcLanD formerly between the houſes of Loxk and LAxcAsTER, and 
ScoTLANnD' between the families of Bzuce and Bar1or ; in an age, when political 
diſputes were but little in faſhion, and when political principles muſt of courſe 
have had but little influence on mankind. The doctrine of paſſive obedience is ſo 
abſurd in itſelf, and fo oppoſite to our liberties, that it ſeems to have been chiefly 
left to pulpit-declaimers, and to their deluded followers among the vulgar. Men 
of better ſenſe were guided by affection; and as to the leaders of this party, *tis 
probable, that intereſt was their chief motive, and that they acted more contrary 
to their private ſentiments, than the leaders of the oppoſite party. Tho? tis almoſt 
impoſſible to maintain with zeal the right of any perſon or family, without ac- 
quiring a good-will to them, and changing the principle into affection; yet this is 
leſs natural to people of an elevated ſtation and liberal education, who have had 
full opportunity of obſerving the weakneſs, folly, and arrogance of monarchs, and 
have found them to be nothing ſuperior, if not rather inferior, to the reſt of man- 
kind. The in#ereft, therefore, of being heads of a party does often, with ſuch 
people, ſupply the place both of principle and affection V 
Sou, who will not venture to aſſert, that the real difference betwixt WRHIG 
and Toa v was loſt at the revolution, ſeem inclined to think, that the difference is 
now aboliſhed, and that affairs are ſo far returned to their natural ſtate, that there 
are at preſent no other parties amongſt us but court and country; that is, _ 
: | 2 wno 
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who by intereſt or principle are attached either to monarchy or to liberty. It 
muſt, indeed, be confeſt, that the Tory party ſeem, of late, to, have decayed 
much in their numbers; ſtill more in their zeal; and I may venture to ſay, ſtill 
more in their credit and authority. There are few men of knowlege or learning, 
at leaſt, few philoſophers, ſince Mr. Locke has wrote, who would not be aſhamed 
to be thought of that party; and in almoſt all companies the name of o.v W 
is mentioned as an unconteſtable appellation of honor and dignity. Accordingly, 
the enemies of the miniſtry, as a reproach, call the courtiers, the true Torts: 
and as an honor, denominate the gentlemen in the oppoſition the true WEHICs. 
The Tox1ts have been ſo long obliged to talk in the republican ſtile, that they 
ſeem to have made converts of themſelves by their hypocriſy, and to have em- 
braced the ſentiments, as well as language of their adverſaries. There are, how- 
ever, very conſiderable remains of that party in ENcLaxD, with all their old pre- 
judices; and a proof, that court and country are not our only parties, is, that al- 
moſt all the diſſenters ſide with the court, and the lower clergy, at leaſt, of the 
church of ExcLAN D, with the oppoſition. This may convince us, that ſome 
byaſs ſtill hangs upon our conſtitution, ſome extrinſic weight, which turns it from 
its natural courſe, and cauſes a confuſion in our parties. 5 i 

ISRHAILL conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that we never had any ToRiks in 
SCOTLAND, according to the proper ſignification of the word, and that the diviſion 
of parties in this country was really into WRIOs and JaconiTass. A JacopiTe 
ſeems to be a Tory, who has no regard to the conſtitution, but is either a zealous 
partizan of abſolute monarchy, or at leaſt willing to ſacrifice our liberties to the 
obtaining the ſucceſſion in that family to which he is attached. The reaſon of the 
difference betwixt Ex CLAN D and SCOTLAND, I take to be this: Political and re- 
ligious diviſions in the latter country, have been, ſince the revolution, regularly 
correſpondent to each other. The PRESBVYTERIANS were all Wies without ex- 
ception : Thoſe who favoured epiſcopacy, of the oppoſite party. And as the 
clergy of the latter ſect were turned out of their churches at the revo/ation, they 
had no motive for making any compliances with the government in their oaths or 
their forms of prayers, but openly avowed the higheſt principles of their party ; 
which is the cauſe, why their followers have been more violent than their brethren 
of the Toxy party in EncLanD ®. | | 


* Some of the opinions delivered in theſe Eſ- himſelf to the ſyſtems of either party, neither 
ſays, with regard to the public tranſactions in the would he fetter his judgment by his own pre- 
laſt century, the author, on more accurate exami- conceived opinions and principles; nor is he 
nation, found occaſion to retract in his Hifory of aſhamed to acknowlege: his miſtakes, 

GREAT Baitam,. And as he would not enſlave | | 
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OF SUPERSTITION AND ENTHUSIASM. 


HAT the corruption of the beſt things produces the worſt, is grown into a max- 
im, and is commonly proved, among other inſtances, by the pernicious effects 
of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, the corruptions of true religion. 

THest two ſpecies of falſe religion, tho? both pernicious, are yet of a very dif- 
ferent, and even of a contrary nature. The mind of man is ſubject to certain 
unaccountable terrors and apprehenſions, proceeding either from the unhappy ſitua- 
tion of private or public affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and melancholy 


_ diſpoſition, or from the concurrence of all theſe circumſtances. In ſuch a ſtate of 


mind, infinite unknown evils are dreaded from unknown agents ; and where real 
objects of terror are wanting, the ſoul, active to its own prejudice, and foſtering 
its predominant inclination, finds imaginary ones, to whoſe power and malevolence 
it ſets no limits. As theſe enemies are entirely inviſible and unknown, the me- 
thods taken to appeaſe them are equally unaccountable, and conſiſt in ceremonies, 
obſervances, mortifications, ſacrifices, preſents, or in any practice, however ab- 
ſurd and frivolous, which either folly or knavery recommends to a blind and tgri- 
fied credulity. Weakneſs, fear, melancholy, together with ignorance, are, there- 
fore, the true ſources of Sur ERSTIT ION. | | 
Bur the mind of man is alſo ſubject to an unaccountable elevation and preſump- 
tion, proceeding from proſperous ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, from ſtrong ſpi- 
rits, or from a bold and confident diſpoſition. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, the ima- 
gmation {wells with great, but confuſed conceptions, to which no ſublunary beau- 
ties or enjoyments can correſpond. Every thing mortal and periſhable vaniſhes as 
unworthy of attention. And a full range is given to the fancy in the inviſible re- 
gions or world of ſpirits, where the ſoul is at liberty to indulge itſelf in every ima- 
gination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent taſte and diſpoſition. Hence ariſe rap- 
tures, tranſports, and ſurprizing flights of fancy ; and confidence and preſumption 
ſtill increaſing, theſe raptures being altogether unaccountable, and ſeeming quite 
beyond the reach of our ordinary faculties, are attributed to the immediate inſpira- 
tion of that Divine Being, who is the object of devotion. In a little time, the in- 
ſpired perſon comes to regard himſelf as the chief favorite of the divinity ; and 
when this frenzy once takes place, which is the ſummit of enthuſiaſm, every 
whimſy is conſecrated : Human reaſon, and even morality are rejected as fallacious 
ides : And the fanatic madman delivers himſelf over, blindly, and without re- 
e, to the ſuppoſed illapſes of the ſpirit, and to inſpirations from above. Hope, 
— preſumption, a warm imagination, together with ignorance, are, there- 
ore, the true ſources of Ex THUSIAÄ M. . . 
Tuxsx two ſpecies of falſe religion might afford occaſion to many ſpeculations; 
but I ſhall confine myſelf, at preſent, to a few reflections concerning their different 
influence on government and ſociety. | | 

Mx firſt reflection is, That ſuperſtition is favorable to prieſily power, and enthu- 
Aaſin as much or rather more contrary to it, than ſound reaſon and philoſophy. As 
| ſuperſtition. 
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ſuperſtition is founded on fear, ſorrow, and a depreſſion of ſpirits, it repreſents 
the man to himſelf in ſuch deſpicable colors, that he appears unworthy in his 
own eyes, of approaching the divine preſence, and naturally has recourſe to any 
other perſon, whoſe ſanctity of life, or, perhaps, impudence and cunning, have 
made him be {ſuppoſed more favoured by the divinity. To him the ſuperſtitious 
entruſt their devotions : To his care they recommend their prayers, petitions, and 
ſacrifices: And by his means, hope to render their addreſſes acceptable to their 
incenſed deity. Hence the origin of“ PRIEST, who may juſtly be regarded as 
one of the groſſeſt inventions of a timorous and abject ſuperſtition, which, ever 
diffident of itſelf, dares not offer up its own devotions, but ignorantly thinks to 
recommend itſelf to the divinity, by the mediation of his ſuppoſed friends and ſer - 
vants. As ſuperſtition is a conſiderable ingredient in almoſt all religions, even 
the moſt fanatical ; there being nothing but philoſophy able to conquer entirely 
theſe unaccountable terrors; hence it proceeds, that in almoſt every ſect of reli- 
gion there are prieſts to be found. But the ſtronger mixture there is of ſuperſtition, 
the higher is the authority of the prieſthood. Modern judaiſm and popery, (eſ- 
pecially the latter being the moſt unphiloſophical and abſurd ſuperſtitions which 
have yet been known in the world, are the moſt enflaved by their prieſts. As 
the church of EncLanD may juſtly be ſaid to retain ſome mixture of popiſh ſuper- 
ſtition; it partakes alſo, in its original conſtitution, of a propenſity to prieſtly 
power and dominion; particularly in the reſpect it exacts to the ſacerdotal character. 
And tho?, according to the ſentiments of that church, the prayers of the prieſt 
muſt be accompanied with thoſe, of the laity; yet is he the mouth of the congre- 
gation, his perſon is ſacred, and without his preſence few would think their public 
devotions, or the ſacraments, and other rites, acceptable to the divinity, 
O the other hand, it may be obſerved, that all enthuſiaſts have been free from 
the yoke of eccleſiaſtics, and have expreſt great independence in their devotion; 
with a contempt of forms, ceremonies, and traditions. The quakers are the moſt 
egregious, tho? at the ſame time, the: moſt innocent enthuſiaſts that have been yer 
known; and are, perhaps, the only ſect, who have never admitted prieſts amongſt 
them. The independents, of all the EncLisn ſectaries, approach neareſt to the 
guakers in fanaticiſm, and in their freedom from prieſtly bondage. The preſbyte- 
rians follow after, at an equal diſtance in both theſe particulars. - In ſhort, this 
obſervation is founded on the moſt certain experience; and will alſo appear to be 
founded on reaſon, if we conſider, that as enthuſiaſm ariſes from 4 preſumptuous 
pride and confidence, it thinks itſelf ſufficiently qualified to approach the Divinity, 
without any human mediator. Its rapturous devotions are fo fervent, that it even 
imagines itſelf afually to approach him by the way of contemplation and inward 
_ converſe ; which makes it neglect all thoſe ' outward - ceremonies and obſervances, 
to which the aſſiſtance of the prieſts appear ſo requiſite in the eyes of their ſuper- 
ſtitious votaries. The fanatic conſecrates himſelf, and beſtows on his own perſon 
a ſacred character, much ſuperior to what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions can 
confer on any other. le | 5 
* By Priefts, 1 here mean only the pretenders to ſet apart, by the /aws, to the care of ſacred mat- 
power and dominion, and to a ſuperior ſanctity of ters, and to the conducting our public devotions 


character, diſtin& from virtue and good morals. with greater decency and order. I here is no rank 
Theſe are very different from clergymer, who are of men more to be reſpected than the latter. 
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My ſecond reflection with regard to theſe ſpecies of falſe religion is, that religions, 
which partake of enthufiaſm are, on their firſt riſe, much more furious and violent 
than thoſe which partake of ſuperſtition ; but in a little time become much more gentle 
and moderate. The violence of this ſpecies of religion, when excited by novelty, 
and animated by oppoſition, appears from numberleſs inſtances 3 of the anabaptiſts 
in GERMANY, the camiſars in FRANCE, the levellers and other fanatics in Enc- 
LAND, and the covenanters in ScoTLanD. Enthuſiaſm being founded on ſtrong 
tpirits, and a preſumptuous boldneſs of character, it naturally begets the moſt ex- 
treme reſolutions; eſpecially after it riſes to that height as to inſpire the deluded 
tanatics with the opinion of divine illuminations, and with a contempt for the 
common rules of reaſon, morality and prudence. | We 
is thus enthuſiaſm produces the moſt cruel deſolations in human ſociety : But 
its fury is like that of thunder and tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves in a little 
time, and leave the air more calm and ſerene than before. When the firſt fire of 
enthuſiaſm is ſpent, men naturally, in ſuch fanatical ſets, ſink into the greateſt 
remiſſneſs and coolneſs in facred matters; there being no body of men amongſt 
them, endowed: with ſufficient authority, whoſe intereſt is concerned to ſupport 
the religious ſpirit: No rites, no ceremonies, no holy abſervances, which may 
enter into the common tran of life, and preſerve the facred principles from ob- 
hvion. Superftition, on the contrary, ſteals in gradually and inſenſibly; renders 
men tame and fubmiſſive ; is acceptable to the magiſtrate, and ſeems inoffenſive 
to the people: Till at laſt the prieſt, having firmly eſtabliſhed his authority, be- 
comes the tyrant and diſturber of human fociety, by his endleſs contentions, per- 
ſecutions, and religious wars. Ho ſmoothly did the RoutisH church advance in 
their acquiſition of power? But into hat difmal convulſions did they throw all 
_ Evroee, in order to maintain it? On the other hand, our ſectaries, who were 
formerly ſuch dangerous bigots, are now become very free reaſoners; and the 
quakers ſeem to approach nearly the only regular body of deiſts in the univerſe, the 
literati, or the diſciples of Cotrucius in ChIx A*. #5 16 e eee 
My third obſervation on this head is, that ſuperſtition is an enemy to civil liberty, 
and enthuſiaſm à friend to it. As ſuperſtition groans under the dominion of the 
prieſts, and enthuſiaſm is deſtructive of all eccleſiaſtical power, this ſufficiently | 
accounts for the preſent obſervation. Not to mention, that enthuſiafm being the 
infirmity of bold and ambitious tempers, is naturally accompanied with a ſpirit of 
liberty; as ſuperſtition on the contrary, renders men tame and abject, and fits 
them for ſlavery. We learn from the ExcLis hiſtory, that, during the civil 
wars, the independents and deiſts, tho? the moſt oppoſite in their religious princi- 
pfles; yet were united in their political ones, and were alike paſſionate for a com- 
monwealth. And fince'the origin of big and tory, the leaders of the big have 
either been deiſts or profeſt latitudinariaus in their principles; that is, friends to to- 
leration, and indifferent to any particular fe&t of chriſtians: While the ſectaries, 
who have all a ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm, have always, without exception, 
concurred with that party, in the defence of civil liberty. The reſemblance 
in their ſuperſtitions long united the high- church ftories and the Roman cathalics, 
in the ſupport of prerogative and kingly power; tho experience of the tole- 


be cusrst Literati have no przeſts nor eccleſiaſtical oſtabliſiment. 
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rating ſpirit of the hies ſeems of late to have reconciled the 'tabolics to 
that party. 2 | | 3071 

Tux moliniſts and janſenſis in Fx Axe have a thouſand unintelligible diſputes, 
which are not worthy the reflection of a man of ſenſe : But what principally dit- 
tinguiſhes theſe two ſects, and alone merits attention, is the different ſpirit of their 
religion. The moliniſts, conducted by the jeſuiles, are great friends to ſuperſtition, 
rigid obſervers of external forms and ceremonies, and devoted to the authority of 
the prieſts, and to tradition. The janſenifts are enthuſiaſts, and zealous pro- 
moters of the paſſionate devotion, and of the inward life; little influenced by au- 
thority ; and, in a word, but half catholics. The conſequences are exactly con- 
formable to the foregoing reafoning. The jeſuites are the tyrants of the people, 
and the ſlaves of the court: And the jan/eniſts preſerve alive the ſmall ſparks of 
the love of liberty, which are to be found in the FxxxeH nation. 
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IIs eaſy to obſerve, that comic writers exaggerate every character, and 
I . draw their fop, or coward with ſtronger features than are any where to he 
met with in nature. This moral kind of painting for the ftage has been often 
compared to the painting. for cupolas and cielings, where the colors are over- 
charged, and ey part is drawn exceſſively large, and beyond nature. The 
figures ſeem monſtrous and diſproportioned, when ſeen too nigh ; but become 
natural and regular, when ſet at a diſtance, and placed in that point of view, in 
which they are intended to be ſurveyed. For a like reaſon, when characters are 
exhibited in theatrical repreſentations, the want of reality removes, in a manner, 
the perſonages; and rendering them more cold and unentertaining, makes it neceſ- 
fary to compenſate, by the force of coloring, what they want in ſubſtance. Thus 
we find in common life, that when a man once allows himſelf to depart from truth 
in his narrations, he never can keep within the bounds of probability; but adds 
ſtill ſome new circumſtance. to render his ſtories more marvellous, and to ſatisfy 
his imagination. Two men in buckram ſuits became eleven to Sir Joh.] FarsTarry 
Folks whe end of his ſtory, _ „ RES 568 
THz is only one vice, which may be found in life with as ſtrong features, 
and as high a coloring as need be employed by any ſatyriſt or comic poet; and that 
is Avarice. Every day we meet with men of immenſe. fortunes, without heirs, 
and on the very brink of the grave, who refuſe themſelves the moſt common ne- - 
ceſſaries of life, and go on heaping poſſeſſions on poſſeſſions, under all the real 
preſſures. of the ſevereft poverty. An old uſurer, ſays the ſtory, lying in his laſt 
agonies was preſented by the prieſt with the crucifix ro worſhip. He opens his 
eyes a moment before he expires, confiders the crucifix, and cries, Theſe jewels are 
not true; I can only lend ten piſtoles upon ſuch a pledge. This was probably the in- 
vention of ſome epigrammatiſt; * yet every one, from his own experience, 
| : 4 Ws 85 | | may 
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may be able to recolle& almoſt as ſtrong inſtances of perſeverance in avarice. 


*Tis commonly reported of a famous miſer in this city, that finding himſelf near 


death, he ſent for ſome of the magiſtrates, and gave them a bill of an hundred 
pounds, payable after his deceaſe ; which ſum he intended ſhould. be diſpoſed of 
in charitable uſes ; but ſcarce were they gone, when he orders them to be called 
back, and offers them ready money, if-they would abate five pounds 'of the ſum. 
Another noted miſer in the north, intending to defraud his heirs, and leave his 
torrune to the building an hoſpital, protracted the drawing of his will from day to 
day; and *tis thought, that it thoſe intereſted in it had not paid for the draw- 
ing it, he had died inteſtate. In ſhort, none of the moſt furious exceſſes 
of love and ambition are in any reſpect to be compared to the extremes of 
— o T 5 00 "$441 6h offs £0: 
THz beſt excuſe that can be made for avarice is, that it generally prevails in 
old men, or in men of cold tempers, where all the other affections are extinct; 
and the mind being incapable of remaining without ſome paſſion or purſuit, at 
laſt finds out this monſtrouſly abſurd one, which ſuits the coldneſs and inactivity 
of its temper. At the ſame time, it ſeems very extraordinary, that ſo froſty, ſpi- 
ritleſs a paſſion ſhould be able to carry us farther than all the warmth of youth and 
pleafure. But if we look more narrowly into the matter, we ſhall find, that this 
very circumſtance renders the explication of the caſe more eaſy. When the tem- 
per is warm and full of vigor, it naturally ſhoots out more ways than one, and 
produces inferior paſſions to counter-balance, in ſome degree, its predominant in- 
clination. *Tis impoſſible for a perſon of that temper, however bent on any pur- 
ſuit, to be Wet of all ſenſe of ſhame, or all regard to the ſentiments of man- 
kind. His friends muſt have ſome influence over him: And other conſiderations 
are apt to have their weight. All this ſerves to reſtrain him within ſome bounds. 
But tis no wonder that the avaritious man, being, from the coldneſs of his tem- 
per, without regard to reputation, to friendſhip, or to pleaſure, ſhould be carried 
ſo far by his prevailing inclination, and ſhould diſplay his paſſion in ſuch ſur- 
prizing inſtances. : | 5 5 
AccorDINGLY we find no vice fo irreclaimable as avarice : And tho' there 
ſcarcely has been a moraliſt or philoſopher, from the beginning of the world to 
this day, who has not levelled a ftroke at it, we hardly find a ſingle inſtance of any 
p-rſon's being cured of it. For this reaſon, I am more apt to approve of thoſe, 
who attack it with wit and humor, than of thoſe who treat it in a ſerious manner. 
There being ſo little hopes of doing good to the people infected with this vice, I 
would have the reſt of mankind, at leaſt, diverted by our manner of expoſing it: 
. there is no kind of diverſion, of which they ſeem fo willing to 
2 
e the fables of Monteur de la Morrz, there is one levelled againſt 
avarice, which ſeems to me more natural and eaſy, than moſt of the fables of that 
ingenious author. A miſer, ſays he, being dead, and fairly interred, came to the 
banks of the Sr vx, deſiring to be ferried over along with the other ghoſts. CHAROx 
demands his fare, and is furprized to fee the miſer, rather than pay it, throw 
himſelf into the river, and ſwim over to the other fide, afferent all the 
clamor and oppoſition that could be made to him. All hell was in an uproar; and 
_ each of the judgey was meditating ſome puniſhment, fuitable to a crime of fuch dan- 
Py” + 1 | gerous 
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gerous conſequence to the. infernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the rock wich 
PrRoMETHEUS? Or tremble below the precipice in company wich the Dawnarpes ? 
Or aſſiſt Sisyenvs in rolling his ſtone? No, ſays Minos, none of theſe; We muſt 
invent ſome ſeverer-puniſhment. Let him be ſent back to the earth, to ſee the 
uſe his heirs are making of his Trehes. , 

I Hop it will not be interpreted as a deſign of ſetting myſelf in oppoſition to 
this celebrated author,-.if J proceed to deliver a fable of my own, which is in- 
tended to expoſe the ſame-vice of avarice., The lint of it was taken from theſe 
lines of Mr. Pops: STEW! 

Damned to the mines, an equal fate betides 
2 The flave that digs it, and the flave that hid:s, 


Ou old mother Earth once lodged an indictment againſt Avarice before the 

courts of heaven, for her wicked and malicious council and advice, in tempting, 
inducing,” perſuading, and traiterouſly ſeducing the children of the plaintiff to 
commit the deteſtable crime of parricide upon her, and, mangling her body, ran- 
ſack her very bowels for hidden treaſure. The indictment was very long and ver- 
boſe; but we muſt omit a great part of the repetitions and ſynonymous terms, not 
to tire our reader too much with our tale. AvaARi1ce, being called before JupITER 
to anſwer to this charge, had not much to ſay in her own defence. The injury 
was clearly proved upon her. The fact, indeed, was notorious, and the injury 
had been frequently repeated. When therefore the plaintiff demanded juſtice, Ju- 
' PITER very readily gave ſentence in her favor; and his decree was to this purpoſe, 
That ſince dame Avarice, the defendant, had thus grievouſly injured dame Earth, 
the plaintiff, ſhe was hereby ordered to take that treaſure, of which ſhe had felo- 
niouſly rabbed the ſaid plaintiff, by ranſacking her boſom, and in the ſame man- 
ner, as before, opening her boſom, reſtore it back to her, without dimunition or 
retention. From this ſentence, it ſhall follow, ſays Jupir ER to the by-ſtanders, 
That, in all future ages, the retainers of Avarice ſhall bury and conceal their riches, 
and thereby reſtore to the earth what they took from her. 


„ ln n 1 Y XIV. 
OF THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


HERE are certain ſects, which ſecretly form themſelves in the learned 
world, as well as in the political; and tho' ſometimes they come not to an 
open rupture, yet they give a different turn to the ways of thinking of thoſe who 
have taken party on either ſide. The moſt remarkable of this kind are the ſects, 
that are founded on the different ſentiments with regard to the dignity of human na- 
ture; which is a point that ſeems to have divided philoſophers and poets, .as well as 
divines, from the beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt our ſpecies to 
the ſkies, and repreſent man as a, kind of human demi-god, who derives his 
origin from heaven, and retains evident marks of his lineage and 1. 
ft : | fy ; . thers 
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Others inſiſt upon the blind fides of human nature, and can diſcover nothing, ex- 
cept vanity, in which man ſurpaſſes the other animals, whom he affects ſo much 
to deſpiſe. If an author poſſeſſes the talent of rhetoric, and declamation, he com- 
monly takes party with the former: If his turn lies towards irony and ridicule, 
he naturally throws himſelf into the other extreme. 7 7 
I am far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have depreciated human nature 
have been enemies to virtue, and have expoſed the frailties of their fellow-creatures - 
with any bad intention. On the contrary, I am ſenſible, that a very delicate ſenſe 
of morals, eſpecially when attended with ſomewhat of the Miſanthrope, is apt to 
give a man a diſguſt of the world, and to make him conſider the common courſe 
of human affairs with too much ſpleen and indignation. I muſt, however, be 
of opinion, that the ſentiments of thoſe, who are inclined to think favorably of 
mankind, are much more advantageous. to virtue, than the contrary principles 
which give us a mean opinion of our nature. When a man is poſſeſſed of a high 
notion of his rank and character in the creation, he will naturally endeavor to act 
up to it, and will ſcorn to do a baſe or vicious action, which might ſink him be- 
low that figure which he makes in his own imagination. - Accordingly. we find, 

that all our polite and faſhionable morahiſts inſiſt upon this topic, and endeavor to 
repreſent vice as unworthy of man, as well as odious in itſelf. 
Womzn are generally much more flattered in their youth than men; which 
may proceed from this reaſon, among others, that their chief point of honor 
1s conſidered as much more difficult than ours, and requires to be ſupported by 
all that decent pride, which can be inſtilled into tneen. 
Wr find very few difputes which are not founded on ſome ambiguity in the 
expreſſion ; and I am perſuaded, that the preſent difpute concerning. the dignity. 
of human nature, is not. more exempt from it than any other. It may, therefore, 
be worth while to confider, what is real, and what is only verbal, in this contro- 
verſy. : | | Elms; 
© 48 there is a natural difference betwixt merit and demerit, virtue and vice, 
wiidom and folly,” no reaſonable man will deny: but yet *ris evident, that in af- 
fixing the term, which denotes either our approbation or blame, we are common- 
ly more inftuenced by comparifon than by any fixt unatterabte ſtandard in the 
nature of things. In like manner, quantity, and extenſion, and bulk, are by eve- 
ry one acknowleged to be real things: But when we call any animal great or 
kitle, we always form a ſecret compariſon between that animal and others of the 
ſame ſpecies z. and tis that compariſon which regulates our judgment concerning 
its greatneſs. A dog and a horſe may be of the very ſame ſize, while the one 

is admired for the greatneſs of its bulk, and the other for the ſmallneſs. When 
Jam preſent, therefore, at any diſpute, I always conſider with myſelf, whether 
it be a queſtion of compariſon or not that is the ſubject of the controverſy ; and 
if it be, whether the diſputants compare the fame objects together, or talk of things 
that are widely different. As the latter is commonly the - caſe, I have long fince 
learnt to neglect ſuch” diſputes as manifeſt abuſes of leiſure, the moſt valuable pre- 

ſent that could be made to mortals. | 1 5 

Ix forming our notions of human nature, we are very apt to make a compari- 
ſon betwixt men and animals, which are the only creatures endowed with thought 
that fall under our ſenſes. Certainly this comparifon is very favorable to man- 
; kind, 


- 
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kind. On the one hand we ſee a creature, whoſe thoughts are not limited by 
any narrow bounds, either of place or time; who carries his reſearches into the 
molt diſtant regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to the planets ald hea- 
venly bodies; looks backward to conſider the firſt origin of human race; caſts 
his eyes forward to ſee the influence of his actions upon poſterity, and the judg- 
ments which will be formed of his character a thouſand years hence; a creature, 
ho traces cauſes and effects to a great length and intricacy; extracts general 
principles from particular appearances; improves upon his diſcoveries; corrects 
bis miſtakes; and makes his very errors profitable. On the other hand, we are 
preſented with a creature the very reverſe of this; limited in its obſervations and 
reaſonings to a few ſenſible objects which ſurround it; without curioſity, without 
ee blindly conducted by inſtinct, and arriving in a very ſhort time, at its 
utmoſt perfection, beyond which it is never able to advance a ſingle ſtep. What 
a a wide difference is there betwixt theſe creatures! And how exalted a notion muſt 
we entertain of the former, in compariſon of the latter ! | | 
THERE are two means commonly employed to deſtroy this concluſion : Firſt, 
By making an unfair repreſentation of the cafe, and inſiſting only upon the weak- 
neſſes of human nature. And ſecondly, By forming a new and ſecret compariſon 
between man and beings of the moſt perfect wiſdom. Among the other excel- 
lencies of man, this is remarkable, that he can form a notion of perfections much 
beyond what he has experience of in himſelf; and is not limited in his concep- 
tion of wiſdom and virtue, He can eaſily exalt his notions, and conceive a de- 
gree of knowlege, which, when compared to his own, will make the latter ap- 
_ pear very contemptible, and will cauſe the difference betwixt that and the ſaga- 
city of animals, in a manner, to diſappear! and vaniſh, Now this being a point, 
in which all the world is agreed, that human underſtanding falls infinitely ſhort 
of. perfect wiſdom : *Tis proper we ſhould know when this compariſon takes place, 
that we may not diſpute, where there is no real difference in our ſentiments. Man 
falls much ſhorter of perfect wiſdom, and even of his own ideas of perfect wiſdom, 
than animals do of man ; but yet the latter difference is-ſo conſiderable, that no- 
thing but a compariſon with the former, can make it appear of little moment. 
*T is alſo very uſual to compare one man with another; and finding very few 
whom we can call wiſe or virtuous, we are apt to entertain a contemptible notion 
of our ſpecics in general. That we may be ſenſible of the fallacy of this way of 
reaſoning, we may obſerve, that the honorable appellations of wife and virtuous, 
are not annexed to any particular degree of thoſe qualities of wiſdom and virtue; 
but ariſe altogether from the compariſon we make betwixt one man and another. 
When we find a man, who arrives at ſuch a pitch of wiſdom as is very uncom- 
mon, we pronounce him a wiſe man: So that to ſay, there are fe wife men in 
the world, is really to ſay nothing; ſince tis only by their ſcarcity, that they me- 
rit that appellation. ' Were the loweſt of our ſpecies as wiſe as ToLUx, or nfy lord 
Bacon, we ſhould ſtill have reaſon to ſay, that there are few wiſe men. For in 
that caſe we ſhould exalt our notions of wiſdom, and ſhould not pay a ſingular 
honor to any one, who was not ſingularly diftinguiſhed by his talents. | In like 
manner, I have heard it obſerved by thoughtleſs people, that there are few wo- 
men poſſeſſed of beauty, in compariſon of thoſe who want it; not confidering, that 
wie beſtow the epithet of beautiful only on ſuch as poſſeſs a degree of beaur/, 


that 
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© who have inſiſted ſo much on the ſelfiſhneſs of man. In the frft place, they 
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that is common to them with a few. The ſame degree of beauty in a woman is 
called deformity, which is treated as real beauty in one of our ſex. 


As *tis uſual, in forming a notion of our ſpecies, to compare it with the other 
85 P 


ſpecies above or below it, or to compare the individuals of the ſpecies among them- 
ſelves; ſo we often compare together the different motives or actuating prin- 
ciples of human nature, in order to regulate our judgment concerning it. And 
indeed, this is the only kind of compariſon which is worth our attention, or de- 
cides any thing in the preſent queſtion. Were our ſelfiſh and vicious principles ſo 
much predominant above our ſocial and virtuous, as is aſſerted by ſome philoſo- 
phers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contemptible notion of human nature. 

There is much of a diſpute of words in all this controverſy. When a man de- 
nies the ſincerity of all public ſpirit or affection to a country and community, I am 
at a loſs what to think of him. Perhaps he never felt this paſſion in ſo clear and 
diſtinct a manner as to remove all his doubts concerning its force and reality. But 
when he proceeds afterwards to reject all private friendſhip, if no intereſt or ſelf- 
love intermixes itſelf ; I am then confident that he abuſes terms, and confounds 
the ideas of things; ſince it is impoſſible for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, or rather fo 


ſtupid, as to make no difference betwixt one man and another, and give no 


preference to qualities, which engage his approbation and eſteem. Is he alſo, 
fay I, as inſenſible to anger as he pretends to be to friendſhip? And does injury 
and wrong no more affect him than kindneſs or benefits ? Impoſſible : He does 
not know himſelf : He has forgot the movements of his mind ; or rather he makes 
uſe of a different language from the reſt of his countrymen, and calls not things 
by their proper names. What ſay you of natural affection? (I ſubjoin) Is that 
alſo a ſpecies of ſelf-love ?. Yes: All is ſelf-love. Your children are loved only 
becauſe they are yours: Tour friend for a like reaſon : And hour country engages 
you only ſo far as it has a connexion with yourſelf: Were the idea of ſelf removed, 
nothing would affect you: You would be altogether inactive and inſenſible: Or if 


you ever gave yourſelf any movement, it would only be from vanity, and a deſire 


of fame and reputation to this ſame ſelf : I am willing, reply I, to receive your in- 
5 gs of human actions, provided you admit the facts, That ſpecies of 

ſelt-love, which diſplays itſelf in kindneſs to others, you muſt allow to have great 
influence, and even greater, on many occaſions, than that which remains in its 
original ſhape and form. For how few are there, who, having a family, chil- 
dren, and relations, do not ſpend more on the maintenance and education of theſg 
than on their own pleaſures? This, indeed, you juſtly obſerve, may proceed 
from their ſ{clf-love, ſince the proſperity of their family and friends is one, or the 


chief of their pleaſures, as well as their chief honor. Be you alſo one of theſe 


ſelfiſh men, and you are ſure of every one's good opinion and good will ; or not to 
ſhock your nice years with theſe expreſſions, the ſelf-love of every one, and mine 
amongſt the reſt, will then incline us to ſerve you, and ſpeak well of you. 
In my opinion, there are two things which have led aſtray thoſe r takcy 
ound, 
that every act of virtue or friendſhip was attended with a ſecret pleaſure : from 
whence they concluded, that friendſhip and virtue could not be diſintereſted. But 
the fallacy of this is obvious. The virtuous ſentiment or paſſion Pena the 
a . bh l pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, and does not ariſe from it. I feel a pleaſure in doing good tg; my friend, 


ä love him; but do not love him for the ſake of that pleaſure. 
Ix the ſecond place, it has always been found, that the virtuous are far from 
being indifferent to praiſe; and therefore they have been repreſented as a ſet of 
vain- glorious men, who had nothing in view but the applauſes of others: But this 
alſo is a fallacy. Tis very unjuſt in the world, when they find any tincture of 
vanity in a laudable action, to depreciate it upon that account, or aſcribe it entirtly 
to that motive. The caſe is not the ſame with vanity, as with other paſſions. 
Where avarice or revenge enters into any ſeemingly virtuous action, tis difficult for 
us to determine how far it enters, and *tis natural to ſuppoſe it the ſole actuating 
principle. But vanity is ſo cloſely allied to virtue, and to love the fame of laud- 
able actions approaches ſo near the love of laudable actions for their own ſake, 
that theſe paſſions are more capable of mixture, than any other kinds of affection; 
and 'tis almoſt impoſſible to have the latter without ſome degree of the former. 
Accordingly we find, that this paſſion for glory is always warped and varied ac- 
cording to the particular taſte or ſentiment of the mind on which it falls. NRRO 
had the ſame. vanity in driving a chariot, that TRA JAN had in governing the em- 
pire with juſtice and ability. To love the glory of virtuous actions is a ſure proof 
7 21190943 enn 1 APE 


of the love of virtuous actions. 
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FRAHOSE who employ their pens on political ſubjects, free from party- rage, 
I and party- prejudices, cultivate a ſcience, which, of all others, contributes 
moſt to public Ah, and even to the „ of thoſe who addict 
_ "themſelves to the ftudy of it. I am apt, however, to entertain a ſuſpicion, that 
the world is ſtill too young to fix ry Ms an hs 10 politics, which will re- 
main true to the lateſt poſterity. We have not as yet had experience of above 
three thouſand years; ſo that not only the art of reaſoning is ſtiſl defective in this 
ſcience, as well as in all others, but we even want fufficient materials upon which 
we can feafon. Tis not fully known, what degrees of refinement, either in vir- 
tue or vice, human nature is ſuſceptible of; nor what may be expected of man- 
kind from any great revolution in their education, cuſtoms, or principles. Ma- 
 CHIAVEL was certainly a great genius; but having confined his ſtudy to the fu- 
rious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, or to the little diforderly prin- . 
cipalities of ITALY, his reaſonitigs, eſpecially upon monarchical government, have 
been found extremely defective; and there ſcarce is any maxim in his prince, which 
ſubſequent experience has not entirely refuted, AI weak prince, ſays he, is inca- 
 Pable of Yetrivitng god counſel ; for if he canſult with froerat, be will not be able to 
" chooſe umong their different counſels. If he abandon himſelf to one, that miniffer may, 
perhaps, have capacity; but be will not be long a miniſter : He will be ſure to diſpoſ- 

eſs bis maſter, and place himſelf and his "own family upon the throne. I mention 

this, among innumerable inſtances, of the errors of that politician, proceeding, 
n a great meaſure, from his having 2 in too early an age of the world, oy 
| | i as 
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is be of any advantage to a ſtate. 74 com bus, lib. 4. 
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a good judge of political truth. Almoſt all the princes of Euros are at pre- 
ſent governed wor miniſters ; and have been Fo for near two centuries ; — 
yet no fuch event has ever happened, or can poſſibly happen. Sejavnus might 
project dethroning the Csars; but FLEU AY, tho' ever fo vicious, could not, 
while in his ſenſes, entertain the leaſt hopes of diſpoſſeſſing the BouxBONs. 
Tap was never eſteemed an affair of ſtate, till the laſt century; and there 
ſcarcely is any ancient writer on politics, who has made mention of it“. Even 
the ITALAxs have kept a profound ſilence with regard to it; tho' it has now 
excited the chief attention, as well of miniſters of ſtate, as of ſpeculative reaſoners. 
The great opulence, grandeur, and military atchievements of the two maritime 
powers, ſeem firſt to have inſtructed mankind in the vaſt importance of an exten- 
five commerce. 


Havins, therefore, intended in this eſſay to have made a full compariſon of 


civil Rberty and abſolute government, and to have ſhewn the great advantages of 


the former above the latter; I began to entertain a ſuſpicion, that no man in this 
age was ſufficiently qualified for ſuch an undertaking ; and that whatever any one 
fhould advance on that head would, in all probability, be refuted by further ex- 
perience, and be rejected by poſterity. Such mighty revolutions have happened 
in human affairs, and ſo many events have ariſen contrary to the expectation of 
the ancients, that they are ſufficient to beget the ſuſpicion of ſtill further changes. 

Ir had been obſerved by the ancients, that all the arts and ſciences aroſe 
among free nations; and, that the PRRSIAMS and EcyyTians, notwithſtanding 


all their eaſe, opulence and luxury, made but faint efforts towards a reliſh in thoſe 
ner pleaſures, which were carried to ſuch perfection by the Gxzzxs, amidſt con- 


tinual wars, attended with poverty, and the greateſt ſimplicity of life and man- 
ners. It had alſo been obſerved, that as ſoon as the GR EREEs loſt their liberty tho? 
they encreaſed mightily in riches, by means of the conqueſt of Al ExaxoER; yet 
the arts, from that moment, declined among them, and have never ſince been 


able to raiſe their head in that climate. Learning was tranſplanted to Rome, the 
only free nation at that time in the univerſe z and having met with ſo favorable a 
_ foil, it made prodigious ſhoots for above a century; till the decay of liberty pro- 


duced alſo the decay of letters, and ſpred a total barbariſm over the world. From 
theſe two experiments, of which each was double in its kind, and ſhewed the fall 
of. learning in deſpotic 2 as well as its riſe in popular ones, Lonc1- 
xus thought himſelf fu wy, uſtified, in aſſerting, that the arts and ſciences 
could never flouriſh, but-in a free government : And in this opinion, he has been 
followed by ſeveral. eminent writers t in our own country, who either confined 
their view merely to ancient facts, or entertained too great a partiality in favor 
of that form of government, which is eſtabliſhed amongſt us. Es 
Bur what would theſe writers have ſaid, to the inſtances of modern Rome and 


* 


of FLoxence ? Of which the former carried to perfection all the finer arts of ſcul- 


pture, painting and muſic, as well as poetry, tho“ they groaned under tyranny, 


and under the tyranny. of prieſts: Mhile the latter made che greateſt. progreſs in 


RXesernos mentions it; but with a doubt if excludes it from his imaginary republic. De Legi- 


g Tv S, &c, Xen. Hizzo, Praro 1503 and lord SnarrisnU Avr. | 
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the arts and ſciences, after they began to loſe their liberty by the uſurpations of 
the family of the Mzpicis. Arrosro, Tasso, GaLiLao, no more than R a- 
PHAEL, and MichAEL ANGELo, were not born in republics. And tho* the 
LomBarD ſchool was famous as well as the-Roman, yet the VenzTIans have 
had the ſmalleſt ſhare in its honors, and ſeem rather inferior to the other ITarians, 

in their genius for the arts and ſciences.” Rusnens eftabliſhed his School at Ax r- 

WERP, not at AMSTERDAM; DRESDEN, not HamBuRGH, is the centre of po- 
liteneſs in GzrRMany, „ | 
Bur the moſt eminent inſtance of the flouriſhing of learning in deſporic go- 
vernments, is that of France, which ſcarce ever enjoyed any eſtabliſhed liberty, 
and yet has carried the arts and ſciences as near perfection as any other nation. 
The EncLisn' are, perhaps, better philoſophers ; the ITALIAxs better painters 
and muſicians ; the Romans were better orators: But the Fx RENE are the only 
ru except the Greeks, who have been at once philoſophers, poets, orators, 

iſtorians, painters, architects, ſculptors, and muſicians. With regard to the ſtage, 
they have excelled even the Greeks, who have far excelled the EncLrisn.:: And, 
in common life, they have, in a great meaſure, perfected that art, the moſt uſeful 
and agreeable of any, Þ Art de Vivre, the art of ſociety and converſation. 

Ix we conſider the ſtate of the ſciences and polite arts in our own country, Ho- 
RACE'S obſervation, with regard to the RoMans, may, in a great meaſure, be 
applied to the Buarrraz. . 4807 i „ l 


7 
een , 4 
Tus elegance and propriety of ſtile have heen very much neglected among 
us. We have no chelonzy of our language, and —— a tolerable grammar. 
The firſt polite proſe we have, was wrote by a man who is ſtill alive *. As to 
SPRAT,, LOCKE, and even TEMPLE, they knew too little of the rules of art to 
be eſteemed very elegant writers. The proſe of Bacon, HanNroN, and Mi- 
TON, is altogether ſtiff and pedantic; tho' their ſenſe be excellent. Men, in this 
country, have been ſo much occupied in the great diſputes of Religion, Politics 
and Philoſophy, that they had no reliſn for the minute obſervations of grammar 
and criticiſm. And tho' this turn of thinking muſt have conſiderably improved 
our ſenſe and our talent of reaſoning beyond thoſe of other nations; it muſt be 
confeſſed, that even in thoſe ſciences, above - mentioned, we have not any ſtandard- 
book, which we can tranſmit to poſterity: And the utmoſt we have to boaſt of, 
are a few eſſays towards a more juſt philoſophy; which, indeed, promiſe very 
much, but have not, as yet, reached any degree of perfection. 2 
Ir has become an eſtabliſhed opinion, that commerce can never flouriſh but in 
a free government; and this opinion ſeems to be founded on a longer and lar- 
ger experience than the foregoing, with regard to the arts and ſciences. If we 
trace commerce in its progreſs thro' Tvar, ATHENS, SYRACUSE, CARTHAGE, 
Venice, Fron ENR, Genoa, ANTWERP, HoLLanD, ENGLAND, &c. we ſhall 
always find it to have fixt its ſeat in free governments. The three greateſt 
trading towns now in the world, are Loxnpox, AnSTERDAM, and HAuzuxon; 
all free cities, and proteſtant cities; that is, enjoying a double liberty. It muſt, 
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however, be obferved, that the great jealouſy entertained of late, with regard to 
the commerce of France, ſeems to prove, that this maxim is no more certain 


and infalhble, than the foregoing, and that the ſubjects of an abſoluie prince may 


become our rivals in commerce, as well as in learning. 

Dunst I dehver my opinion in an affair of fo much uncertainty, I would aſs! 
ſert, that, notwithſtanding the efforts of the FRxEN OR, there is ſomething per- 
nicious to commerce inherent in the very nature of abſolute government, and in- 
ſeparable from it: Tho“ the reaſon I would aſſign for this opinion, is ſomewhat. 


different from that which is commonly infiſted on. Private property ſeems to me 


almoſt as ſecure in a civilzed Euzoytan monarchy, as in a republic; nor is dan- 
ger much apprehended in ſuch a government, from the violence of the ſovereign ;. 
more than we commonly dread harm from thunder, or earthquakes, or any ac- 
cident the moſt unuſual and extraordinary. Avarice, the ſpur of induſtry, is ſo 
obſtinate a paſſion, and works its way thro* ſo many real dangers and difficulties, 
that tis not likely it will be ſcared by an imaginary danger, which. is ſo ſmall, 
that it ſcarce | admits of calculation. Commerce therefore, in my opinion, is apt 
to decay in abſolute governmenta, not becauſe it is there leſs ſecure, —— 
it is leſs honorable: A ſubordination of ranks is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
of monarchy. Birth, titles, and place, muſt be honored above induſtry and —__ 
And while theſe notions prevail, all the conſiderable: traders will be tempted to 
throw up their commerce, in order to purchaſe ſome of thoſe employments, to: 
which privileges and honors are annexed. | 
' Since I am upon this head of the alterations which, time has produced, or may 
oduce in politics, I mu obſerve, that all kinds of government, free and de- 
ſeem to have undergone, in modern times, a great change to the better, 
with regard both to foreign and domeſtic management. The balance of potver is 
a ſecret in politics, fully known only to the preſent age 3 and I muft add, that 
the internal Bor rcR of the ſtate has alſo received great improvements within the 
laſt century, We are informed by SALIVsr, that Car MN A's army was much 
augmented by the acceſſion of the ahnen about Rome ; tho' I believe, that 


all of that profeſſion, who are at preſent diſperſed over Eurore, would not amount 


to a regiment. In Ciczxo's pleadings fot Miro; I find this argument, among 
others, made uſe of to prove, — his client had not aſſaſſinated C LoD. Had 
Miro, ſays he, intended to have killed CLopivs, he had not attacked him in the 
day- time, and at Tuch à diftance from the city: He had way-laĩd him at night, 
near the ſuburbs, here it might have been pretended, that be was killed by rob- 
bers; and the f EY cy of the accident would have favored the deceit.  This-ts 
a ſurprizing proof of the looſe police of Roms, and of the number and foree 
of theſe robbers; ſince CLopivs was at that time attended with thirty ſlaves, 
who were compleatly armed, and ſufficiently accuſtomed' to blood n e je 
in the frequent tumults excited by that feditious tribune. ' - 

Bur tho” alt kinds of government be improved in modern Annes, vet monar- 
hical government ſcems to have made the greateſt advances towards perfection. 
It may now be affirmed of civilized monarchies, what was formerly ſaid in praiſe 
of e — that they are a government: 7 er not 81 5 men. hoes Our are 
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found ſuſceptible of order, method, and conſtancy, to a ſurprizing degree. Pro- 
a is there ſecure; induſtry encouraged; the arts flouriſti; and the prince 
lives ſecure among his ſubjects, like a father among his childten. There are per- 
haps,” and have been for two centuries, near two hundred abſolute princes, great 
and ſmall, in EuxorE; and ellowing twenty years to each reign, we may ſuppoſe, 
chat there have been in the whole two theufand monarchs or tyrants, as the Greeks 
would have called them: Yet of theſe there has not been one, not even Pray II. 
of SpalxN, ſo bad as TIR ERTUs, CalicuLla,: Nero, or Dom an, who were 
four in twelve amongſt the Roman' emperors. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 
that tho* monarchical governments have approached nearer to popular ones, in 
gentleneſs and ſtability ; they are ſtill much inferior. Our modern education and 
cuſtoms inſtil more humanity and moderation than the ancient; but have not as 
Bur here I muſt beg leave to advance a conjecture, which ſeems very pro- 
bable, but which poſterity alone/can fully judge of. I am apt to think, that in 
monarchical governments there is a ſource of improvement, and in popular govern- 
ments a ſource of degeneracy, which in time will bring theſe ſpecies of govern- 
ment ſtil] nearer an equality. The greateſt abuſes, which ariſe in France, the 
moſt perfect model of pure monarchy, proceed not from the number or weight 
of the taxes, beyond what are to be met with in free countries; but from the 52 
penſive, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate method of levying them, by which the 
induſtry of the poor, eſpecially of the peaſants and farmers, is, in a great mea- 
ſure, diſcouraged, and agriculture rendered a beggarly and a flaviſh gmployment; 
But to whoſe advantage do theſe abuſes tend? If to that of the nobility, they might 
be eſteemed inherent in that form of government; ſinee the nobility are che true 
fupports of monarchy; and *tis natural their intereſt ſhould be more conſulted, 
in ſuch a conſtitution, than that of the people. But the nobility are, in reality, 
the principal loſers by this oppreſſion ; fince it ruins their eſtates, and beggars their 
tenants. The only gainers by it are the Finangiers, a race of men rather odious 
to the nobility and the whole kingdom. If a prince or a miniſter, therefore, 
mould ariſe, endowed with ſufficient diſcernment to know his own and the pub- 
lic intereſt, and with ſufficient force of mind to break thro* ancient cuſtoms,” we 
might _— to ſee theſe abuſes remedied ; in which caſe, the difference betwixt 
| their abſolute government and our free one, would not appear ſo conſiderable as 
at preſent. eee we | 8 | 

Tux ſource of degeneracy, which may be remarked in free governments, con- 
fiſts in the practice of contracting debt, and mortgaging the publie revenues,” by 
which taxes may, in time, become ip ig intolerable, and all the property of 
the ſtate be brought into the hands of the public. This practice is of modern 
date. The ATHEN1ans, tho” governed by a republic, paid near two hundred pe- 
Cent. for thoſe ſums of money, which any emergent occaſion made it neceſſary 
for them to borrow ; as we learn from XexnopHon “. Among the moderns, the 
Doren firſt introduced the practice of borrowing great ſums at low intereſt, and 
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have well nigh ruined themſelves by it. Abſolute princes have alſo contracted debt; 
but as an abſolute prince may play the bankrupt when he pleaſes, his people can 
never be oppreſt by his debts. In popular governments, the people, and chief 

thoſe who have the higheſt offices, being commonly the public creditors, tis dif- 
ficult for the ſtate to make uſe of this remedy, which, however it may be ſome- 
times neceſſary, is always cruel and barbarous. This, therefore, ſeems to be an 
inconvenience, which nearly threatens all free governments; eſpecially our own, 
at the ' preſent juncture of affairs. And what a ſtrong motive is this, to increaſe 
our frugality of the public money ; leſt, for want of it, we be reduced, by the 
multiplicity of taxes, to curſe our free goyernment, and wiſh ourſelves in the ſame 

ſtate of ſervitude with all the nations that ſurround us? | 127 8 
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. OF ELOQUENCE. 


HOSE, who conſider the periods and revolutions of human kind, as re- 
:pjpreſented in hiſtory, are entertained with a ſpectacle full of pleaſure: and 
variety, and ſee, with ſurprize, the manners, cuſtoms, and opinions of the ſame 
ſpecies ſuſceptible of ſuch prodigious changes in different periods of time. It may, 
however, be obſerved; that in civil hiſtory: there is found a much greater unifor- 
mity than in the hiſtory of learning and ſcience, and that the wars, negotiations, 
and politics of one age reſemble more thoſe of another, than the taſte, wit, and 
ſpeculative principles. Intereſt and ambition, honor and ſhame, (friendſhip and 
enmity, gratitude and revenge, are the prime movers in all public tranſactions; 
and theſe paſſions are of a very ſtubborn and intractable nature, in compariſon of 

the ſentiments and underſtanding, which are eaſily varied by education and example. 
The GorTas were much more inferior to the Romans, in taſte and ſcience, than 
in courage and virtue. > 88h . 1 94 * iz beg: Doors ad 

Bur not to compare together nations ſo widely different, that they may almoſt 
be eſteemed of a different ſpecies; it may be obſerved, that even ie period 
of human learning, is, in many reſpects, of an oppoſite character to the ancient; 


and that if we be ſuperior in = ophy, we are ſtill, notwithſtanding all our re- 


r much 1 _— | . | 2, . 
N ancient times, no work of genius was thought to require ſo great and 
capacity, as the ſpeaking in public; and ſome eminent t have en 
the talents, even of a great poet or philoſopher, to be of an inferior nature to thoſe 
requiſite for ſuch an undertaking. Ga ZZR and Rome produced, each of them, 
but one accompliſhed orator 4 and whatever praiſes the other celebrated ſpeakers 
might merit, they were ſtill eſteemed much inferior to theſe great models of elo- 
quence. *Tis obſervable, that the ancient critics could ſcarce find two orators in 
any age, who deſerved to be placed preciſely in the ſame rank, and poſſeſſed 
the ſame of merit. Carvus, CzL1vs, Curio, HorTexsius, Casar 
roſe one above another: But the greateſt of that age was inferior to Cicero, ur 
- 1 | mo 
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moſt eloquent ſpeaker, who had ever appeared in RouR. Thoſe of fine taſte, 
however, pronounced this judgment of the Roman orator, as well as of the 
GRECIAN, that both. of them ſurpaſſed in eloquence all that had ever appeared, 
but that they were far from reaching the perfection of their art, which was infi- 
nite, and not only exceeded human force to attain, but human imagination to 
conceive,” CickRo declares himſelf diſſatisfied with his own performances; nay, 
even with thoſe of DemosTHEnes. Ha ſunt avidæ & capaces mee aures, ſays he, 
e ſemper aliquid immenſum, infinitumque defiderant. - "3 
Tuis fingle circumſtance is ſufficient to make us apprehend the wide difference 
between ancient and modern eloquence, and let us ſee how much the latter is in- 
ferior to the former. Of all the polite and learned nations, Bxrraix alone poſ- 
ſeſſes a popular government, or admits into the legiſlature ſuch numerous aſſem- 
blies as can be ſuppoſed to lie under the dominion of eloquence, But what has 
BRITAIN to boaſt of in this particular? In enumerating all the great men, who 
have done honor to our country, we exult in our poets and philoſophers; but 
what orators are ever mentioned? Or where are the monuments of their genius to 
be met with? There are found indeed, in our hiſtories, the names of ſeveral, 
who directed the reſolutions of our parliament : But neither themſelves nor others 
have taken the pains to preſerve their ſpeeches ; and the authority which they poſ- 
ſeſſed ſeems to have been owing to their experience, wiſdom, or power, more 
than to their talents for oratory. At preſent, there are above half a dozen ſpeak- 
ers in the two houſes, who, in the-judgment of the public, have reached very near 
the ſame pitch of eloquence; and no man pretends to give any one the prefer- 
ence to the reſt. This ſeems to me a certain proof, that none of them have at- 
"tained much beyond a mediocrity in their art, and that the ſpecies of eloquence, 
which they afpire to, gives no exerciſe to the ſublimer faculties of the mind, but 
may be reached by ordinary talents and a ſlight application. A hundred cabinet- 
makers in London can work a table or a chair equally well; but no one poet can 
write verſes with ſuch ſpirit and elegance as Mr. Pops. | | 
Wx are told, that when DRMOSTHENES was to plead, all ingenious men flocked 
to ATHens from the moſt remote parts of Gretzce, as to the moſt celebrated 
ſpectacle of the world. At Low DO you may fee men fauntering in the court 
of requeſts, while the moſt important debate is carrying on in the two houſes ; and 
many do not think themſelves ſufficiently compenſated, for the loſing of their 
dinners, by all the eloquence of our moſt celebrated ſpeakers. When old CInBEX 
is to act, the curioſity. of ſeveral is more excited, than when our prime miniſter is 
to defend himſelf from a motion for his removal or impeachment. 
_ Even perſon unacquainted with the noble remains of ancient orators, may 
judge, from a few ſtrokes, that the ſtile or ſpecies of their eloquence was inft- 
| nitely more ſublime than that which modern orators aſpire to. How abfurd would 
F d i appear, in our temperate and calm fpeakers, to make uſe of an Apeſtropbe, 
like that noble one of DRMosrHENESs, fo much celebrated by QUIncTILIAn and 
Loxoixus, when, juſtifying the unſucceſsful battle of CRONEA, he breaks out, 


* Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita Ar rie dicunt, non modo a corona (quod eſt ip- 
memoriæ proditum efle, ſed itz neceſſe fuiſſe, cum - ſum miſerabile) ſed etiam ab advocatis rel = oh 
Duos rHEuEs dicturus eſſet, ut concurſus, audi- tur. ue de Claris Oratoribus. 
endi cauſa, ex tota Gx ECA fierent. At cum ifti Ni 
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No, my Fellow - Citixens, No: You have not erred. 1 * by the manes of theſe . 
heroes; who fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of MARATHON and PLaTE&a, 
Who could now. endure ſuch: a bold and poetical figure, as that which CI cERO 
employs, after deſcribing in the moſt tragical terms the crucifixion of a Roman 
citizen. Should 1 paint the horrors of this ſcene, not to Rowan citigens, not to the 
allies of our ſtate, not to thoſe who have ever beard of the Roman Name, not even 1 
men, bat to brute- creatures; or, to go farther, ſhould I lift up my. voice, in the moſt 
deſolate ſolitude, te the rocks and mountains, yet ſhould I ſurely * thoſe rude and inani- 


- mate parts of nature moved with horror and indignation at the recital of ſo enormous 


an ation *. With what a blaze of eloquence muſt ſuch a ſentence be ſurrounded 
to give it grace, or cauſe it to make any impreſſion on the hearers? And what 
noble art and ſublime talents are requiſite to arrive, by juſt degrees, at a ſenti- 
ment ſo bold and exceſſive: To inflame the audience; fo as to make _ accom- 
pany the ſpeaker in ſuch violent paſſions, and ſuch elevated conceptions: And to 
conceal, under a torrent of eloquence, the artifice, by which all this is efleftuated! 
SUITABLE to this vehemence of thought and expreſſion,” was the vehemence of 
action, obſerved in the ancient orators. Ihe ſupplaſio pedis, or ſtamping of the foot. 
was one of the moſt uſual and moderate geſtures which they made uſe of + ; tho? 
that is now eſteemed too violent, either for the ſenate, bar, or pulpit, and is only 
admitti d into the * to be, the moſt violent . which are chere 
eſemted. 
—— is ſomewhat at a 1005 to What Ss we may aſcribe ſo ſenſible a decliae of 
nee in latter ages. The genius of mankind, at all times, is, perhaps, 
equal: The moderns have applied themſelves, with great induſtry and ſucceſs, to 
all the other art and ſciences: And one of the moſt learned nations of the univerſe 
poſſeſſes a popular government; which ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay of theſe 
noble talents : But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, our progreſs in eloquence 


8 very inconſiderable, ls $62 wn of che advances, which we have made in 4 


the other parts of learning. r X 

- -SBALL we aſſert, that the trains of ancient chauthor' are unkuirable ge, 
and not to be imitated by modern orators? Whatever reaſons may be made uſe of 
to prove this, I am perſuaded m_ een to be un- 


found and unſatisfactorx. 


Fir, Ir may be ſaid, that 11 ancient times, during the flouriſhing period nf 
the GIzEx — Roman learning, the municipal laws, in every ſtate, were but 
few and fimple, and the deciſion of cauſes was, in a great meaſure, left to the 
equity andi common ſenſe of the judges. The ſtudy of the laws was not then a 
laborious occupation. requiring the drudgery of a whole life to finiſh it, and ut- 
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Romans, non ad aliquos amicos noſtræ civitatis, f Ubi dolor ? Ubi ardor animi, 1 „ 


non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen audiſſent; fantium ingeniis elicere voces & Note Þ Tolet ? 
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aut etiam, ut longius progrodr, fi in aliqua percuſſa, non femur; pedis (quod minimum ef?) 
deſertiſima ſolitadine, — fewpules tie nulla ſupploſio. — able wt fin 
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generals among the Romans were all lawyers ; and CiczRo, to ſhew the facility 
of acquiring this ſcience, declares, that in the midſt of all his occupations, he 
would undertake, in a few days, to make himſelf a complear civilian. Now, 
where a pleader addreſſes himſelf to the equity of his judges, he has much more 
room to diſplay his eloquence, than where he muſt draw his arguments from ſtrict 
laws, ſtatutes, and precedents. In the former cafe, many circumſtances muſt be 
taken in, many perſonal conſiderations regarded; and even favor and inclination, 
which it belongs to the orator, by his art and eloquence; to conciliate, may be 

diſguiſed under the appearance of equity. But, how ſhall a modern lawyer have 
rifare to quit his toilſome occupations, in order to gather the flowers of Par- 
NASSUS? Or what opportunity ſhall he have of diſplaying them, amidft the rigid 
and ſubtile arguments, objections, and replies, which he is obliged to make uſe 
of? The greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, who ſhould pretend to plead before 
the Chancellor, after a month's ſtudy of the laws, would only labor to make him- 
ſelf ridiculous. | 

I am ready to own, that this circumſtance, of the multiplicity and intricacy of 

laws, is a diſcouragement to eloquence in modern times: But I affert, that it will 
not account entirely for the decline of that noble art. It may baniſh oratory from 
WesTMINSTER-HALL, but not from either houſe of parliament. - Among the 
ATHENIANS, the AREOPAGITES expreſly forbad all allurements of eloquence ; and 
fome have pretended that in the Grzex orations wrote in the judiciary form, 
there is not ſuch a bold and rhetorical ftile, as appears in the Roman. But to 
what a pitch did the ATHENIAans carry their eloquence in the deliberalive kind, 
when affairs of ſtate were canvaſſed, and the liberty, happinefs, and honor of the na- 
tion were the ſubje&s of debate? Diſputes of this nature elevate the genius above 
all others, and give the fulleſt ſcope to eloquence ; and ſuch diſputes are very fre- 
quent in this nation. 1 | | 7 

| Secondly, Ir may be pretended, that the deelme of eloquence is owing to the 
ſuperior good ſenſe of the moderns, who reje& with diſdain, all thoſe rhetorical 
tricks, employed to ſeduce the judges, and will admit of nothing but ſolid argu- 
ment in any debate or deliberation. If a man be accuſed of murder, the fact muſt 
be proved by witneſſes and evidence; and the laws will afterwards determine the 
puniſhment of the criminal. It would be ridiculous to deſcribe, in ſtrong colours, 
the horror and cruelty of the action: To introduce the relations of the dead; and, 
at a ſignal, make them throw themſelves at the feet of the judges; imploring ju- 
ſtice with tears and lamentations: And ftill more ridiculous. would it be, to em- 
ploy a picture repreſenting the bloody deed, in order to move the judges by the 
diſplay of ſo tragical a ſpectacle: Tho' we know, that this poor artifice was ſome- 
times practiſed by the pleaders of old“. Now, baniſh the pathetic from public 
- diſcourſes, and you reduce the ſpeakers merely to modern eloquence ; that is, to 
good-ſenſe, delivered in proper expreſſions. | | 1 
PxrRHars it may be acknowleged, that our modern cuſtoms, or our ſuperior 
good-ſenſe, if you will, ſhould make our orators more cautious and reſerved than 
the ancient, in attempting to inflame the paſſions, or elevate the imagination of 
their audience: But, I ſee no reaſon, why it ſhould make them deſpair abſolutely 
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of ſucceeding in that attempt. It ſhould make them redouble their art, not aban- | 
don it intirely. The ancient orators ſeem alſo to have been on their guard againſt 
this jealouſy of their audience; but they took a different way of eluding it “*. 
They huriied away with ſuch a torrent of ſublime and pathetic, that they left their 
hearers no leiſure to perceive the artifice, by which they were deceived. Nay, 
to conſider the matter aright, they were not deceived by any artifice. The ora- 
tor, by the force of his own genius and eloquence, firſt inflamed himſelf with an- 
ger, indignation, pity, ſorrow ; and then communicated thoſe impetuous move- 
ments to his audience. | ate 1 | 
Dos any man pretend to have more good ſenſe than Julius CæsAR? Yet 
that haughty conqueror, we know, was ſo ſubdued by the charms of CIoERO's elo- 
quence, that he was, in a manner, conſtrained to change his ſettled purpoſe and 
reſolution, and to abſolve a criminal, whom, before that orator pleaded, he was 
determined to condemn. = | . 

Some objections, I own, notwithſtanding his vaſt ſucceſs, may lie againſt ſome 
poilages of the Roman orator. He is too flond and rhetorical : His figures are 
too ſtriking and palpable: His diviſions drawn chiefly from the rules of the 
ſchool : And his wit diſdains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme, or jin- 
gle of words. The Grecian addreſſed himſelf to an audience much leſs refined 
than the Roman ſenate or judges. The loweſt vulgar of ATarns were his ſove- 
reigns, and the arbiters of his eloquence T. Yet is his manner much more chaſte 
and auſtere. than that of the other. Could it be copied, its ſucceſs would be in- 
fallible over a modern aſſembly. *Tis rapid harmony, exactly adjuſted to the 


ſenſe : Tis vehement reaſoning, without any appearance of art: Tis diſdain, an- 


er, boldneſs, freedom, involved in a continued ſtream of argument: And of all 
uman productions, the orations of DEMOSTHENES preſent to us the models, which 
approach the neareſt to perfection. EE ee 
Thirdly, Ir may be pretended, that the diforders of the ancient governments, 
and the enormous crimes, of which the citizens were often guilty, afforded much 
ampler matter for eloquence than can be met with among the moderns. Were 
there no VERRES or CATILINE, there would be no Cie RO. But that this reaſon 
can have no great influence, is evident. Twould be eaſy to find a Philip in 
modern times; but where ſhall we find a DEMOSsTRHENIZS? 


Wnuar remains, then, but that we lay the blame on the want of genius, or of 


judgment in our ſpeakers, who either found themſelves incapable of reaching the 


heights of ancient eloquence, or rejected all ſuch . endeavors, as unſuitable to the 
ſpirit of modern aſſemblies? A few ſucceſsful attempts of this nature might rouze 
up the genius of the nation, excite the emulation of the youth, and accuſtom our 
ears to a more ſublime and more pathetic elocution, than what we have been hi- 


® Loncinus, cap. 15. dience. Lib. 12. page 106. ex editione Ru op: 
+ The orators formed the taſte of the ATzz- Tis in vain therefore for modern orators to plead 
man people, not the people of the orators. the taſte of their hearers as an apology for their 
Gongs LeonTinUs was very taking with them, lame performances. It would be. —_— preju- 
till they became acquainted with a better manner. dice in favor of antiquity, not to allow a Bz1T1i54 


His figures. of ſpeech, ſays Diopoꝶ us Sicul us, parliament to be naturally ſuperior in judgment. 


Its antitheſis, his orn., his 0pOrOTEAEUT ON which and delicacy to an ATHENIAN niob. 
ae now deſpiſed, had a great effect upon the au- | 
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. therto entertained with. There is certainly ſomething accidental in the firſt riſe 
and the progreſs of the arts in any nation. I doubt whether a very ſatisfactory rea- 
ſon can be given, why ancient Rowe, tho? it received all its arts from Gx EEOE, 
could attain only to a taſte or reliſh of ſtatuary, painting and architecture, without 
reaching the practice of theſe noble arts: While modern Rome has been excited, 
by a few remains found among the ruins of antiquity; and has carried theſe arts to 
the greateſt perfection. Had ſuch a cultivated genius for oratory, as WaLLer's 
for poetry, ariſen, during the civil wars, when liberty began to be fully eſtabliſhed, 
and popular aſſemblies to enter into all the moſt material points of government; I 
am perſuaded fo illuſtrious an example would have given a quite different turn to 
Br1T1sH eloquence, and made us reach the perfection of the ancient model. Our 
orators would then have done honor to their country, as well as our poets and 
philoſophers, and BRITISH CictRos have appeared as well as BRITISH PLUTAR CHS 
and VIRCOIIs. | $2 | 
- I nave confeſt that there is ſomething accidental in the origin and progreſs of 
the arts in any nation ; and yet I cannot forbear thinking, that if the other learned 
and polite nations of Euroet had poſſeſt the ſame advantages of a popular govern- 
ment, they would probably have carried eloquence to a greater height than it 
has yet reached in BRITAIN. The FR EN OH ſermons, eſpecially thoſe of FLECHIER 
and Bossver, are much ſuperior to the EnGL1sz in this particular; and in both 
of them there are many ſtrokes of the moſt ſublime poetry. None but private 
cauſes, in that country, are ever debated before their parliament or courts of judi- 
cature; but notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, there appears a ſpirit of eloquence 
in many of their lawyers, which, with proper cultivation and encouragement, 
might riſe to the greateſt height. The pleadings of PaTzv are very elegant, and 
give us room to imagine what ſo fine a genius could have performed in queſtions 
concerning public liberty or ſlavery, peace or war, who exerts himſelf with ſuch 
ſucceſs,” in debates concerning the price of an old horſe, or a goſſiping ſtory of a 
quarrel betwixt an abbeſs and her nuns. For ttis remarkable, that this polite 
writer, tho* eſteemed by all the men of wit in his time, was never employed in 
the moſt confiderable cauſes of their courts of judicature, but lived and died in 
poverty: From an ancient prejudice induſtriouſly propagated by the dunces in all 
countries, That a man of genius is unfit for buſineſs. The diſorders produced by 
the factions againſt cardinal Mazaring, made the Parliament of Pa Ris enter into 
the diſcuſſion of public affairs, and during that ſhort interval, there appeared many 
ſymptoms of the revival of ancient eloquence. The avocat general, Tarox, in 
an oration, invoked on his knees the ſpirit of St. Louis to look down with com- 
paſſion on his divided and unhappy people, and to inſpire them, from above, 
with the love of concord and unanimity *. The members of the FREN H academy 
have attempted to give us models of eloquence in their harangues at their admit- 
tance: But, having no ſubject to diſcourſe upon, they have run altogether into a 
fulſome ſtrain of panegyric and flattery, the moſt barren of all ſubjects. Their 
ſtile, however, is commonly, on theſe occaſions, very elevated and ſublime, and 
might reach the greateſt heights, were it employed on a ſubject more favorable 
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of every paſſion, and of every ſentiment, is in every man; and when touched 
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Turxx are ſome circumſtances, I confeſs, in the ExcLIisEH temper and genius. 
which are diſadvantageous to the progreſs of eloquence, and render all attempts of 
that kind more dangerous and difficult among them than among any other nation. 
The Exckisg are conſpicuous for good: ſenſe, which makes them very jealous of 
any attempts to deceive them by the flowers of rhetoric and elocution, They 
are alſo peculiarly modeſt; which makes them conſider it as a piece of arrogance 
to offer any thing but reaſon to public aſſemblies, or attempt to guide them by 
paſſion or fancy. I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, that the people in general 
are not remarkable for delicacy of taſte, or for ſenfibility to the charms of the 
the muſes. Their mu/ical parts, to uſe the expreſſion of a noble author, are but 
indifferent. Hence their comic poets, ro move them, muſt have recourſe to 
obſcenity ; their tragic poets to blood and laughter : And hence their orators, 

ing deprived of any ſuch reſource, have abandoned altogether the hopes of moving 


them, and have confined themſelves to plain argument and reaſoning, 


Tarxsez circumſtances, joined to particular accidents, may, perhaps, have re- 
tarded the growth of eloquence in this kingdom ; but will not be able to prevent 
its ſucceſs, if ever it appear amongſt us: And one may ſafely pronounce, that this 
is a field, in which the moſt flouriſhing lawrels may yet be gathered, if any youth 
of accompliſhed genius, thoroughly acquainted with all the polite arts, and nor 
ignorant of public buſineſs, ſhould appear in parliament, and accuſtom our cars. to 
an eloquence more commanding and pathetic. And to confirm me in this opinion, 
there occur two conſiderations, the one derived from ancient, the other from 
modern times. 7 | wing 

*Tis ſeldom or never found, when a falſe taſte in poetry or eloquence prevaik 
among any popes that it has been preferred ta a true, upon compariſon and 
reflection. It commonly prevails merely from ignorance of the true, and from 
the want of perfe& models, to lead men into a. juſter apprehenſion, and more re- 
fined reliſh of thoſe productions of genius. When the/e appear, they ſoon unite 
all ſuffrages in their favor, and, by their natural and powerful charms, gain over, 
even the moſt prejudiced, to the love and admiration of them. The principles 
properly, they riſe to life, and warm the heart, and convey that ſatisfaction by 
which a work of __ is diſtinguiſhed from the adulterate beauties of a capricious 
wit and fancy. And if this obſervation. be true, with regard to all the liberal arts, 
it muſt be peculiarly ſo, with regard to eloquence ; which, being merely calcu- 
tated for the public, and for men of the world, cannot, with any pretext of rea- 
fon, appeal from the people to more refined judges ; but muſt ſubmit to the pub- 
lic verdict, without reſerve. or limitation. Whoever, upon compariſon, is 
deemed by a common audience the greateſt orator, ought moſt certainly to be 

| ſach, by men of ſcience and erudition. And tho' an indifferent ora- 
tor may triumph for a long time, and be efteemed altogether perfect by the vul- 


| gar, who are fatisfied with his accompliſhments, and know not in what he is de- 


ive: Let, whenever the true genius ariſes, be: draws to him the attention. of 

every one, and immediately appears ſuperior to his rival. 25 
Now, to judge, by this rule, ancient eloquence, that is, the ſublime and paſ- 
ſionate, is of a much juſter taſte than the modern, or the argumentative and ra- 
tional; and, if properly executed, will always have more command and authority 
| — aver 
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over mankind. We are fatisfied with our mediocrity, becauſe we have had no 
experience of any thing better: But the ancients had experience of both, and, upon 
compariſon, gave the preference to that kind, of which they have left us ſuch ap- 
plauded models. For, if I am not miſtaken, our modern eloquence is of : 
ſame ſtile or ſpecies with that which ancient critics denominated ATT1c eloquence, 
that is, calm, elegant and ſubtile, which inſtructed the reaſon more than affected 
the paſſions, and never raiſed its tone above argument or common diſcourſe. Such 
was the eloquence of Lys1as among the ATHenTtans, and of CaLvus among the 
Romans. Theſe were eſteemed in their time; but when compared with DRMos- 
THENES and CicERo, were ecligſed like a taper when fet in the rays of a meri- 
dian ſun. Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the ſame elegance and ſubtilty, and 
force of argument, with the former; but what rendered them chiefly admi- 
rable, was that pathetic and ſublime,” which, on proper occaſions, they threw 
into their diſcourſe, and by which they commanded the reſolutions of their 
audience. | 1 7 

Or this ſpecies of eloquence we have ſcarce had any inſtances in BRI TAIx, at 
leaf®in our public ſpeakers. In our writers, we have had ſome inſtances, which 
have met with great applauſe, and might aſſure our ambitious youth of equal or 
ſaperior glory in attempts for the revival of ancient eloquence. Lord Bo- 
LINGBROKE'S productions, with all their defects in argument, method, and pre- 
cifion, contain a force and energy, which our orators ſcarce ever aim at; tho” 
tis evident, that fuch an elevated ſtile has much better grace in a ſpeaker than in 
a writer, and is aſſured of more prompt and more aſtoniſhing lues Tis there 
ſeconded by the graces of voice and action: The movements are mutually commu- 
nicated betwixt the orator and the audience: And the very aſpect of a large aſ- 
ſembly, attentive to the diſcourſe of one man, muſt inſpire him with a peculiar 
elevation, ſufficient to give a propriety to the ſtrongeſt figures and expreſſions. 
*Tis true, there is a great prejudice againſt ſet-ſpseobes; and a man can ſcarce 
eſcape ridicule, who repeats a diſcourſe, as a ſchool-boy his leflon, and takes no 
notice of any thing which has been advanced in the courſe” of the debate. Bur 
where is the neceſſity of falling into this abſurdity * A public ſpeaker muſt know 
beforehand the- queſtion under debate. He may compoſe all the arguments, ob- 
jections, and anſwers, ſuch as he thinks will be moſt proper for his diſcourſe *. 
If any thing new occur, he may fupply it from his invention; nor will the diffe- 
| rence be very apparent between his elaborate and his extemporary compoſitions. 
The mind naturally continues with the ſame impetus or force, which it has ac- 
quired by its motion; as a veſſel, once impelled by the oars, carries on its courſe 
for ſome time, when the original impulſe is ſuſpended. | I'S 

ISHAEIL conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that even tho? our modern ora- 
tors ſhould not elevate their ftile, or aſpire to a rivalſhip with the antient; yet 
there is a material defect in moſt of their ſpeeches, which they might correct, 
without departing from that compoſed air of argument and reaſoning, to which 
they limit their ambition. Their great affectation of extemporary Aiſcourles Has 


and wrote his ſpeeches was PeR1CLEs, a man of ox:iatoror. - Suidas in Higixang. 


| * The firſt. of the ATHENIANS, who compoſed” nde · gar. yo. bs beagle alive; „ * WE 
buſineſs and a man af ſenſe, if ever chere was one 5 . 


made 
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made them reject all order and method, which ſeems ſo requiſite to argument. f 


and without which tis ſcarce poſſible to produce an entire conviction on the mind. 
Tis not, that one would recommend many formal diviſions in a public diſcourſe, 

unleſs the ſubject very evidently offer them : But *cis eaſy, without this formality, 
to obſerve a method, and make that method conſpicuous to the hearers, who will 
be infinitely pleaſed to ſee the arguments riſe naturally from one another, and will 


retain a more thorow perſuaſion, than can ariſe from the ſtrongeſt reaſons, which 
are thrown together in confuſion. 
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OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
8 ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


HERE is nothing which requires greater nicety, in our enquiries n- 


cerning human affairs, than to diſtinguiſh exactly what is owing to chance, 
and what proceeds from 2 nor is there any ſubject, in which an author is 
more apt to deceive himſelf, by falſe ſubtilties and refinements. To ſay, that any 
event is derived from chance, cuts ſhort all farther enquiry concerning it, and 
leaves the writer in the ſame ſtate of ignorance with the reſt of mankind. But 


when the event is ſuppoſed to proceed from certain and ſtable cauſes, he may then dil- 


play his ingenuity, in aſſigning theſe cauſes; and as a man of any ſubtilty can never 
at a loſs in this particular, he has thereby an opportunity of ſwelling his volumes, 
and diſcovering his profound knowlege in obſerving what eſcapes the vulgar and 


ignorant. 


Ine diſtinguiſ ing betwixt chance and cauſes muſt depend upon every particu- 


lar man's ſagacity, in conſidering every particular incident. But, if I were to aſ- 
ſign any general rule to help us in applying this diſtinction, it would be the fol- 
lowing, What depends upon a few perſons is, in a great meaſure, to be aſcribed to 
chance, or ſecret and unknown cauſes : What ariſes from a great number, may often 
be accounted for by determinate and known cauſes. ; + 1 
Turks may two very natural reaſons be aſſigned for this rule. Firſt, If 
you 2 7 a dye to have any byaſs, however ſmall, to a particular ſide, this 
byaſs, tho*: perhaps, it may not appear in a few throws, will certainly prevail 
in a great number, and will caſt the balance intirely to that ſide. In like 
manner, when any cauſes beget a particular inclination or paſſion, at a certain 
time, and among a certain people; tho* many individuals may eſcape the conta- 
gion, and be ruled by paſſions peculiar to themſelves ; yet the multitude will 
certainly be infected with the common paſſion, and be governed. by it in all 
| Secondly, Tnoss principles or cauſes, which are fitted to operate on a multitude, 
are always of a £ offer and more ſtubborn nature, leſs ſubje& to accidents, and 
leſs influenced 57 whim and private fancy, than thoſe which operate on a few 
only. The latter are commonly ſo delicate and refined, that the ſmalleſt incident 
in the health, education, or fortune of a particular perſon, is ſufficient to divert their 
; | 1 | courſe, 
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courſe, and retard their operation; nor is it poſſible to reduce them to any general 
maxims or obſervations. Their influence at one time, will never aſſure us con- 
cerning their influence at another; even tho? all the general circumſtances ſhould 
be the ſame in both caſes. 1 11 oe * * [FO 
_ To judge by this rule, the domeſtic and the gradual revolutions of a ſtate, muſt 
de a more proper ſubject of reaſoning and obſervation, than the foreign and the 
violent, which are commonly produced by ſingle perſons, and are more influenced 
by whim, folly or caprice, than by general paſſions and intereſts. - The depreſſion 
of the lords, and riſe of the commons in ENcLanD, after the ſtatutes of aliena- 
tions, and the increaſe of trade and induſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by 
general principles, than the depreſſion of the Spaxisn,. and riſe of the FRENCH 
monarchy, after the death of CHARLES Quint. Had HARRY IV. Cardinal 
RIcBELIEV, and Louis XIV. been SpANTAR DSB and Prilie II, III, and IV, 
and CHARLES II. been FRENCHMEN, the hiſtory of theſe two nations had been in- 
tirely reverſed. | | n 1 

For the ſame reaſon, 'tis more eaſy to account for the riſe and progreſs of com- 
merte in any kingdom, than for that of learning; and a ſtate, which ſhould ap- 
ply itſelf to the encouragement of the one, would be much more aſſured of ſuc- 
ceſs, than one which ſhould cultivate the other. Avarice, or the deſire of gain, 
is an univerſal paſſion, which operates at all times, in all places, and upon all 
perſons: But curioſity, or the love of knowlege, has a very limited influence, and 
requires youth, leiſure, education, genius, and example, to make it govern any 
perſon. You will never want bookſellers, while there are buyers of books : But 
there may frequently be readers, where there are no authors. Multitudes of 
people, neceſſity and liberty, have begot commerce in Hol RAD: But ſtudy and 
application have ſcarce produced any eminent writers. FR 3 

Wx may, therefore, conclude, that there is no ſubject, in which we muſt pro- 
ceed with more caution, than in tracing the hiſtory of the arts and ſciences ; left 
ve aſſign cauſes which never exiſted, and reduce what is merely contingent to ſtable 
and univerſal principles. Thoſe, who cultivate the ſciences in any ſtate, are al- 
ways few in number: the paſſion, which governs them, limited: Their taſte and 
judgment tender and eaſily perverted : And their application diſturbed with the ſmal- 
leſt accident. Chance, therefore, or ſecret and unknown cauſes, muſt have a great 
influence on the riſe and progreſs of all the refined art. HISSHA 0 
Bur there is a reaſon, which induces me not to afcribe the matter altogether 
to chance. Tho' the perſons, who. cultivate the ſciences with ſuch aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs, as to attract the admiration of poſterity, be always few, in all nations and 
all ages: tis impoſlible but a ſhare of the ſame ſpirit and genius muſt be antece- 
dently diffuſed thro' the people among whom they ariſe, in order to produce, 
form, and cultivate, from their earlieſt infancy, the taſte and judgment of thoſe 
eminent writers. The maſs cannot be altogether inſipid, from which ſuch refined 
ſpirits are extracted *®, There is a God within us, ſays Ovid, who breathes that 
Sine Fre by which we are animated. Poets, in all ages, have advanced this claim 
to inſpiration. There is not however any thing ſupernatural in the caſe. Their 


* Eſt Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus illo :; 7 
Impetus hic, ſacræ ſemina mentis habet. Ovi. Faf. Lib. I. 
| fire 
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fire is not kindled from heaven. It only runs along the earth; is caught from one 


brealt to another; and burns brighteft, where the materials are beſt prepared, and 
moſt happily diſpoſed. The queſtion, therefore, concerning the rife and progreſs 
of the arts and ſciences, is not altogether a queſtion concerning the taſte, genius, 
and ſpirit of a few, but concerning thoſe of a whole people; and may, therefore, 
be accounted for, in ſome meafure, by general cauſes and principles. 1 grant, 
that a man, who ſhould enquire why ſuch a particular poet, as Howmzs, for in- 
ſtance, exiſted in ſuch a place, at ſuch a time, would throw himfelf head-long into 


chimera, and could never treat of fuch a ſubject, without a multitude of falſe 


ſubtilties and refinements. He might as well pretend to give a reafon, why ſuch 
particular generals, as Fasrvs and Sciv1o, lived in Rows at ſuch a time, and why 
_—_— came into the world before Sci io. For ſuch incidents as thoſe, no other 
reafon can be given: but that of Hos ace. a 8 '; 


Seit genius, natale, comesg qui temperat aſtrum, 
Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum 3 
—Auodgue caput, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater. | 


Bur, I am perſuaded, that in many caſes very good reaſons might be given, 
why ſuch a particular nation is more polite and learned, at a particular time, than 
any of its neighbors. At leaſt, this is fo curious a ſubject, that it were a pity to 
abandon it abs gem ox pn i have. found, whether 'or _—_ it be — — of 
reaſoning, can to any general principles. I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to deliver a few obſervations on this ſubject, which I fabmit, with anvil rot 
ference, to the cenſure and examination of the learned. 7 


| dy 5 abloryation- is, Ter if in impuſible for the arts and ſammces to ariſe, 


„ among any people, unleſs that people enjoy the bleſſing of a free government. 
In the firſt ages of the world, when men are, as yet, barbarous and ignorant, 
they ſcek no farther ſecurity againſt mutual violence and injuſtice, than the choice 
of ſome rulers, few or many, in whom they place an implicite confidence, with- 


out providing any ſecurity, by laws or political inftitutions, againſt the violence 


and injuſtice of theſe rulers. I the authority be centred in a fingle perſon, and 
if the people, eicher by conqueſt, or by the ordinary courſe of propagation, in- 
creaſe to a great multitude, the monarch, finding it impoſſible, in his own perſon, 
to execute every office of ſovereignty, in every place, muſt delegate his authority 
to inferior magiſtrates, who preſerve peace and order in their particular diſtricts. 
As experience and education have not yet refined the judgments of men to any 
conſiderable degree, the prince, who is himſelf unreſtrained, never dreams of re- 
ſtraining his miniſtera, but delegates his full authority to every one, whom he ſets 
over any portion of the people. All general laws are attended with inconvenien- 
cies, when applied to particular caſes; and it requires great penetration and expe- 
rience, both to perceive that theſe inconveniencies are fewer than what reſult from 
full diſcretionary pqwers in every magiſtrate; and alſo, to diſcern what general 
laws are, upon the whole, attended with feweſt inconveniencies. This is a matter 
of ſo great difficulty,” that men may have made ſome advances, even in the ſub- 
lime arts of poetry and eloquence, where a rapidity of genius and imagination 
aſſiſts their progreſs, before they have arrived at any great refinement in their mu- 
nicipal laws, — frequent trials, and diligent obſervation can alone direct their 


improve- 
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improvements. It is not, therefore, to be ſuppoſed, that a barbarous monarch, 
unreſtrained and uninſtructed, will ever become a legiſlator, or think of re- 
ſtraining his Baſbas in every province, or even his Cadis in every village. We 
are told, that the late Czar, tho actuated with a noble genius, and ſmit with the 
love and admiration of Europtan arts; yet profeſſed an eſteem for the Turk - 
SH policy in this particular, and approved of ſuch ſummary deciſions of cauſes, . 
as are practiſed in that barbarous monarchy, where the judges are not reſtrained 
by any methods, forms, or laws. He did not perceive, how contrary ſuch a 
practice would have been to all his other endeavors for refining his people. Def- 
potic power, in all caſes, is ſomewhat oppreſſive and debaſing; but tis altogether 
ruinous and intolerable, when contracted into a ſmall compaſs; and becomes ſtill 
worſe, when the perſon, who poſſeſſes it, knows that the time of his authority is 
limited and uncertain. Habet ſubjectos tanquam ſuos; viles, ut alienos *." He go- 
verns the ſubjects with full authority, as if they were his own; and with negli- 
gence or tyranny, as belonging to another. A people governed after ſuch a man- 
ner are ſaves, in the full and proper ſenſe of the word; and *tis impoſſible they 
can ever aſpire to any refinements of taſte or reaſon. They dare not ſo much as 
pretend to enjoy the neceſſarie: of life in plenty or ſecurity. . 
Jo expect therefore, that the arts and ſciences ſhould take their firſt riſe in 4 
monarchy, is to expect a contrgc iction. Before theſe refinements have taken 
place, the monarch is i — and uninſtructed; and, not having knowlege ſuf- 
ficient to make him ſenſible of the neceſſity of balancing his government upon ge- 
neral laws, he delegates his full powers to all inferior agiſtrabes. This barba- 
rous policy. debaſes the people, and for ever prevents all improvement. Were 
it poſſible, that, before ſcience was known in the world, a' monarch” could poſ- 
ſeſs fo much wiſdom as to become a legiſlator, and govern his people by law, not 
by the arbitrary will of their fellow ſubjects, it might be poſſible for that ſpecies 
of government to be the firſt nurſery of arts and ſciences. But in that ſuppoſition 
there ſeems to be a manifeſt» contradition, o. 
*T'is poſſible, that a republic, in its infant-ſtate, may be ſupported by as few 
laws as a barbarous monarchy, and may entruſt as unlimited an authority to its 
magiſtrates or judges. But, beſides that the frequent elections of theſe magiſtrates 
by the people, are a conſiderable check upon their authority; tis impoſſible, but, 
in time, the neceſſity of reſtraining the magiſtrates, in order to preſerve liberty, 
muſt at laſt appear, and give riſe to general laws and ſtatutes. The Roman 
Conſuls, for ſome time, decided, all cauſes, without being confined by any po- 
fitive ſtatutes, - till the people, bearing this yoke with impatience, created the de- 
cemvirs, who promulgated the twelve tables: a body of laws, which, tho', per- 
haps, they were not equal in bulk to one ExcLrss act of parliament, were almoſt 
the only written rules which regulated property and puniſhment, for ſome ages, 
in that famous republic. They were, however, ſufficient, together with the 
forms of a free government, to ſecure the lives and properties of the citizens; to 
exempt one man from the dominion of another; and to protect every one againſt 
the violence or tyranny of his fellow citizens. In ſuch a ſituation the ſciences 
may raiſe their heads, and flouriſh : But never can have being amidſt ſuch a ſcene 
of oppreſſion and ſlavery, as always reſults from barbarous monarchies, where 
the people alone are reſtrained by the authority of the magiſtrates, and the ma- 
i 8 | * Tacir. Hiſt. lib. x. 
| — giſtrates 
/ 
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giſtrates are not reſtrained by any law or ſtatute. An unlimited deſpotiſm of 
this nature, while it exiſts, effectually puts a ſtop to all improvements, and 
keeps men from attaining that knowlege, which is requiſite to inſtruct them in 
the advantages ariſing from a better police, and more moderate authority. 

Ha then are the advantages of republics. Tho' a republic ſhould be bar- 
barous, it neceſſarily, by an infallible operation, gives riſe to Law, even before 
mankind have made any conſiderable advances in the other ſciences. From law 
ariſes ſecurity : From ſecurity curioſity : And from curioſity knowlege. The 
latter ſteps of this progreſs may be more accidental ; but the former are altoge- 
ther neceſſary. A republic, without laws, can never have any duration. On the 
contrary, in a monarchical government, law ariſes not neceſſarily from the forms 
of the government. Monarchy, when abſolute, contains even ſomething repug- 
nant to law. Great wiſdom and reflexion can alone reconcile them. But ſuch a 
degree of wiſdom can never be expected, before the greater refinements and 
improvements of human reaſon. refinements require curioſity, ſecurity 
and law. The fr growth, therefore, of the arts and ſciences can never be ex- 
pected in deſpotic governments. "+ Be 7 

Accorpinc to the neceſſary progreſs of things, law muſt precede ſcience. 
In republics law may precede ſcience, and may ariſe. from the very nature of the 
government. In monarchies it ariſes. not from the nature of the government, and 
cannot precede ſcience. An abſolute prince, who is barbarous, renders all his mi- 
niſters and magiſtrates as. abſolute as himſelf And there needs no more to pro- 


vent, for ever, all induſtry, curioſity, and ſciener. x 4.7 

Tux are other cauſes which diſcourage the. riſe of the refined arts in deſpo- 
tic governments; tho” I rake the want of laws, and the delegation. of full powers 
to every. petty magiſtrate, to be the * - Eloquence certainly ariſes more 
naturally. in popular governments: ulation teo, in every accompliſhment, 
mu be there more animated and enlivened: And genius and capacity have a 
ſcope and career. All theſe cauſes render free governments the only pro- 

per nurſery for the arts and ſciences. 5 . 
Tus ſecond. obſervation which I ſhall make on this head, is, That not bing is 
gore favorable is the. riſe e paltteneſs and learning, than a number of neighboring 
independent ſtates connefied together by commerce and policy. The emulation, which. 
naturally riſes among thoſe neighboring ſtates, is an obvious ſource of im- 
provement : But what I would chiefly inſiſt on is the ſtop, which ſuch limited 


territories. give both to power and to authority. 
ExTExpzp governments, where a fingle perſon has great influence, become 
ſoon deſpotic ; but ſmall ones change naturally into commonwealths. A large go- 
vernment is accuſtomed by degrees te tyranny ; becauſe each act of violence is 
at firſt. performed upon a part, which, being diſtant from the majority, is not 
taken notice of, nor excites. any violent ferment: Beſides, a large government, 
che the whole be diſcoatested, may, by a little art, he kept in obedience, while 
each part, ignorant of the re ſolutions of the reſt, is afraid to begin any com- 
motion or in ſurrection. Not to mention, that there is a ſuperſtitious reverence 
for princes, which. mankind naturally fall into when they do not. often ſre the 
ſovereign, and when many of them become not acquainted with him, ſo as to per- 
ceive his: weakneſſes. And as largę ſtates can afford a great exyence, in order to 


ſupport 
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fſupport the pomp of majeſty; this is a kind of faſcination on mankind, and na- 
turally contributes to the enſlaving therm. | oth 
Ix a ſmall government, any act of oppreſſion is immediately known thro? the 
whole: the murmurs and diſcontents, proceeding from it, are eaſily communi- 
cated : And the indignation riſes the higher, that the ſubjects are not apt to ap- 
prehend, in ſuch ſtates, that the diſtance is very wide betwixt themſelves and their 
ſovereign. No man,” ſaid the prince vs Cone, © is a hero to his Valet de 
Chambre.” *Tis certain, that admiration and acquaintance are altogether in- 
4 towards any mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced ALEXANDER 
that he was not a God: But F ſuppoſe that ſuch as attended him daily, could 
eaſily, from the numberleſs weakneſſes to which he was ſubject, have given him 
many other till more convincing proofs of his humanity. | 
Bur the diviſions into ſmall ſtates are favorable to learning, by ſtopping the 
progreſs of authority as well as that of power, Reputation is often as great a faſ- 
eination upon mankind as ſovereignty, and is eq: ally deſtructive to the freedom 
of thought and examination. But where a gane of neighboring ſtates have a 
great intercourſe of arts and commerce, their mutual jealouſy keeps them from 
receiving too lightly the law from each other, in matters of taſte or of reaſoning, 
and makes them examine every work of art with the greateſt care and accuracy. 
The contagion of popular opinion ſpreds not ſo eafily'from one place to an- 
other. It readily receives a check in ſome ſtate or other, where it concurs not 
with the prevailing prejudices. And nothing but nature and reaſon, or at leaſt, 
what bears them 5 eng reſemblance, cal fe its way thro” all obſtacles; and 
unite the moſt rival nations into an eſteem and admiration of it. 2 e 

Greece was a cluſter of little principalities, Wich ſoon became re- 
publics; and being unired both by their near neighborhood, and by the ties of 
the ſame language and intereſt, they entered into the cloſeſt mtercourſe of com- 
merce and of learning. There concurred a happy climate, a foil not unfertile, 
and a moſt harmonious and comptehenfive language ; I6 that every Greathnſtnee, 
among that people, ſeemed to favor the rife of the arts and ſciences. Each city 
produced its ſeveral artiſts and philofophers, who refuſed to yield the preference 
to thoſe of the neighboring republics : Their contentions and debates ſharpened . 
the wits of men: A variety of objects was preſented to the judgment, while each 
| Challenged the preference to the reft : And the ſciences, not being dwarfed by the 
_ reſtraint of authority, were enabled to make ſuch. conſiderable ſhoots, as are, 
even at this time, the objects of our ' admiration. ' After the Roman, chriſtian 

or catholic church had ſpred itſelf over the civilized world, and had engroſſed all 
the learning of the times; being really one large ſtate within itſelf, and united 

under one head; this variety of ſects immediately diſappeared, and the PERIPA- 
 TETIC philoſophy was alone admitted into all the ſchools, to the utter deprava- 
tion of every kind of learning. But mankind having, at length, thrown. off this 
yoke, affairs are now returned nearly to the ſame ſituation as before, and Euxors 
is at preſent a copy at large, of what GREECE was formerly a pattern in minia- 
ture, We have Ken the advantage of this ſituation in ſeveral inſtances. What 


checked the progreſs of the CakTESTIAN philoſophy, to which the Fx EN nay 

tion ſhewed ſuch a ſtrong propenſity towards the end of the laſt century, but the 

oppoſition made to it by the other nations of EUROPE, who ſoon K 
. e wea 
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weak ſides of that philoſophy? The ſevereſt ſerutiny, which NewTon's theory | 
has undergone, proceeded not from his countrymen but from foreigners ; and if 
it can overcome the obſtacles which it meets with at preſent in all parts of Eu- 
ROPE, it will probably go down triumphant. to the lateſt poſterity. The Enc- 
LISH are become ſenſible of the ſcandalous licentiouſneſs of their ſtage, from the 
example of the Fxzwca decency. and morals. The Faxen are convinced, 
that their theatre has become ſomewhat. effeminate, by too much love and gal- 
lantry; and begin to approve of. the more maſculine. taſte of ſome neighbor- 
nations. CT 8 : 
T6 Caina there ſeems to be a pretty conſiderable ſtock of politeneſs and ſcience, 
which, in the courſe of ſo many centuries, might naturally. be expected to ripen 
into ſomething more perfect and finiſhed, than what has yet ariſen from them. 
But CH is one vaſt empire, ſpeaking one language, governed by one law, and 
ſympathizing in the ſame manners. The authority of any teacher, ſuch as Con- 
FUS1US, was propagated eaſily from one corner of the empire to another. None 
had courage to reſiſt the torrent of popular opinion. And poſterity were not 
bold enough to diſpute what had been univerſally received by their anceſtors, 
This ſeems to be one natural reaſon, why the ſciences have made ſo flow a pro- 
greſs in that mighty empire ®. 3 TT 
lx we conſider the face of the globe, Euzoes, of all the four parts of the 
world, is the moſt broken by ſeas, rivers, and mountains; and Greece of all 
countries of Euxorzx. Hence theſe regions were naturally divided into ſeveral 
diſtin& governments. , And hence the ſciences aroſe in Gzzce ; and Evaors 
has been hitherto the moſt conſtant habitation of them. 1 
I zave ſometimes been inclined to think, that interruptions in the periods of 
learning, were they not attended with ſuch a deſtruction of ancient books, and 
the, records of hiſtory, you be 5 own to Ne arts 2 — bx 
breaking the progreſs of authority, and dethroning the tyrannical uſurpers over 
— 2 In this particular, they have the ſame influence, as ($12 | 
in political governments and ſocieties. Conſider the blind ſubmiſſion of the an- 
cient philoſophers to the ſeveral maſters in each ſchool, and you will be convinced, 
that no good could ever be expected from an hundred centuries of ſuch a ſervile 
ohiloſophy. Even the Eci ger ies, who aroſe about the age of Aucusrtvs, not- 
withſtanding their profeſſing to chuſe freely what pleaſed them from every dif- 
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— ds Cornen, . always been go- 
verned by a ſole monarch, and can ſcarce form an 
| idea of a free goverament; I would anſwer, that 


tho' the Cu ES government be a pure monarchy, 


it is not, properly ſpeaking, abſolute. I his pro- 
ceeds from a : =o of the ſation of ta 
country: They have no neighbors, except 

nj es tg from whom they were, in ſome mea- 
fare, ſecured, at leaſt ſezmed to be ſecured, by 


their famous wall, and by the great ſuperiority of 


their numbers. By this means, military diſcipline 
has always been much negleted amongſt them; 


| worlt kind; and unfit to ſuppreſs any general in- 
ſurrection in countries ſo extremely populous. The 


ſword therefore, may properly be faid to be always 
m the hands of the people, which is a ſufficient re- 


ſtraint the monarch, and obliges him to 
his 3 — 85 


or governors of provinces under the 
reſtraint of general laws, in order to prevent thoſe 
N N which 3 learn from hiſtory to have 
dangerous in that govern- 
ment. 2 a pure monarchy of this kind, 
were it ſitted for 222 againſt foreign enemies, 
would be the beſt of all governments, as havin 
both che tranquillity attending kingly power, — 
the moderation and liberty of popular aſſemblies. 


ferent 
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ferent ſect, were yet, in the main, as ſlaviſh and dependent as any of their bre- 
thren; ſince they ſought for truth, not in nature, but in the ſeveral ſchools ; 
_ where they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt neceſſarily be found, tho? not united in a body, 
yet diſperſed in parts. Upon the revival of learning, thoſe ſects of SToics and 
EricuxzAxs, PLATONISTsS, and PyTHAGOREANS, could never regain any credit 
or authority; and, at the ſame time, by the example of their fall, kept men from 
ſubmitting, with ſuch blind deference, to thoſe new ſets, which have attempted 
to gain an aſcendant over them. Tt | ZR 
| THz third obſervation, which I ſhall form on this head, of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the arts and ſciences, is, That tho* the only proper Nurſery of theſe noble 
plants be a free government, yet they may be tranſplanted inio any government; and 
that à republic is moſt favorable to the growth of the ſciences, and a civilixed monarchy 
to that of the polite arts. <A 5 
To balance a large ſtate or ſociety, whether monarchical or republican, on ge- 
neral laws, is a work of ſo great difficulty, that no human genius, however 
comprehenſive, is able, by the mere dint of reaſon and reflection, to effect it. 
The judgments of many muſt unite in this work : Experience muſt guide their 
labor: Time muſt bring it to perfection: And the feeling of inconveniences. 
muſt correct the miſtakes, which they inevitably fall into, in their firſt trials and 
experiments. Hence the impoſſibility appears, that this undertaking ſhould be 
begun and carried on in any monarchy ; ſince ſuch a form of government, e're 
civilized, knows no other ſecret in policy, than that of entruſting unlimited powers 
with every governor or magiſtrate, and ſubdividing the people into ſo many 
claſſes and orders of ſlavery. From ſuch a ſituation, no improvements can ever 
be expected in the ſciences, in the liberal arts, in laws, and ſcarce in the manual 
arts or manufactures. The ſame barbariſm and ignorance, with which the go- 
vernment commences, is propagated to all poſterity, and can never come to 
a period by the efforts or ingenuity of ſuch unhappy ſlaves. er ene 
Bur tho' law, the ſource of all ſecurity and happineſs, ariſes late in any go- 
vernment, and is the flow product of order and of liberty, it is not preſerved 
with the ſame difficulty, with which it is produced; but when it has once taken 
root, is a hardy plant, which will ſcarce ever periſh thro? the ill culture of men, 
or the rigor of the ſeaſons, T he arts of luxury, and much more the liberal arts, 
which depend on a refined taſte or ſentiment, are eaſily loſt : becauſe they are 
always reliſhed by a few only, whoſe leiſure, fortune and genius fit them for ſuch 
amuſements. But what is profitable to every mortal, and in common life, when 
once. diſcovered, can ſcarce ever periſh, but by the total ſubverſion of ſociety, 
and by ſuch furious inundations of barbarous invaders,” as obliterate all memory of 
former arts and civility. Imitation alſo is apt to tranſport theſe coarſer and more 
uſeful arts from one climate to another, and make them precede the refined arts 
in their progreſs ; tho' perhaps they fprang after them in their firſt riſe and pro- 
tion, From thefe cauſes proceed civilized monarchies, where the arts of go- 
vernment, firſt invented in free ſtates, are preſerved to the mutual advantage and 
fecurity of ſovereign and ſubject. | ITE 5 
_ Howzves perfect, therefore, the monarchical form may appear to ſome poli- 
ticians, it owes all its perfection to the republican; nor is it poſſible, that a are 
deſpotiſm, eſtabliſned among a barbarous people, can ever, by its native 7 
TA | — - and 
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and ener , refine and poliſh itſelf. It muſt borrow its laws, and methods, and 
inſtitutions, and conſequently its ſtability and order, from free governments. 
Theſe advantages are the ſole growth of republics. The extenſive deſpotiſm of a 
barbarous monarchy, by entering into the detail of the government, as well as“ 
into the principal points of adminiſtration, for ever prevents all ſuch improve- 
ments. ; | 
In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is unreſtrained in the exerciſe of his 
authority, and poſſeſſes alone a power, which is not bounded by any thing but 
cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his own intereſt. Every miniſter or magiſtrate, 
however eminent, muſt ſubmit to the general laws, which govern the whole ſo- 
ciety, and muſt exert the authority delegated to him after the manner, which 
is preſcribed. - The people depend on none but their ſovereign, for the ſecurity 
of their property. He is fo far removed from them, and is ſo much exem 
from private jealouſies or intereſts, that this dependence is not felt. And thus 
* a ſpecies of government ariſes, to which, in a high political rant, we may give 
the name of Tyranny, but which, by a juſt and prudent adminiſtration, may at- 
_ tolerable ſecurity to the people, and may fulfil moſt of the ends of politi- 
cal ſociety. | | 
Bur tho' in a civilized monarchy, as well as in a republic, the people have ſe- 
curity for the enjoyment of their property; yet in both theſe forms of govern- 
ment, thoſe who poſſeſs the ſupreme authority have the diſpoſal of many ho- 
nors and advantages, which excite the ambition and avarice of mankind. The 
only difference is, that in a blic, the candidates for offices muſt look down- 
wards, to gain the ſuffrages 2 people; in a monarchy, they muſt turn their 
attention upwards, to court the good graces and favor of the great. To be ſuc- 
ceſsful in the former way, tis neceſſary for a man to make himſelf »/eful, by 
his induſtry, capacity, or knowlege: To be proſperous in the latter way, tis 
requilite for him to render himſelf agreeable, by his wit, complaiſance, or civility. 
A ſtrong genius ſucceeds beſt in republics: A refined taſte in monarchies. And 
conſequently the ſciences are the more natural growth of the one, and the po- 
lite arts of the other. [1 FD | | — 
Nor to mention, that monarchies, receiving their chief ſtability from a. ſu- 
perſtitious reverence to prieſts and princes, have almoſt always abriged the li- 
berty of reaſoning, with regard to religion and politics, and conſequently meta- i 
* and morals. All theſe form the moſt conſiderable branches of ſcience. 
| ics and natural philoſophy, which only remain, are not half ſo va- 


Taxne is a very great connection among all the arts, which contribute to 
pleaſure; and the ſame delicacy of taſte, which enables us to make improve- 
ments in one, will not allow the others to remain altogether rude and barbarous. 
Amongſt all the arts of converſation, no one pleaſes more than mutual deference 
or civility, which leads us to refign our own inclinations to thoſe of our compa- 
nion, and to curb and conceal that preſumption and arrogance ſo natural to the 
human mind. A good-natured man, who is well educated, practiſes this civi- 
ty. to every mortal, without premeditation or intereſt, But, in order to render 
thac valuable 1 any people, it ſeems neceſſary to aſſiſt the 
me 


natural diſpoſitions ral motive, Where power riſes upwards from 
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- the people to the great, as in all republics, ſuch refinements of civility are apt to 
be little practiſed, ſince the whole ſtate are, by that means, brought near to a 
level, and every member of it is rendered, in a great meaſure, independent of 
another. The people have the advantage, by the authority of their ſuffrages: 
The great, by the ſuperiority of their ſtation. But in a civilize> monarchy, 

_ there is a long train of dependence from the prince to the peaſant, which is not 
great enough to render property precarious, or depreſs the minds of the people: 
but 1s ſufficient to beget in every one an inclination to- pleaſe his ſuperiors, and 
to form himſelf upon thoſe models, which are moſt acceptable to people of con- 
dition and education. Politeneſs of manners, therefore, ariſes moſt naturally in 
monarchies and courts; and where that flouriſhes, none of the liberal arts will be 
altogether neglected or deſpiſed. . | 

- Tx republics in Euxop are at preſent noted for want of politeneſs. he 
good manners of a SWISS civilized in HoLLAnD *, is an expreſſion for ruſticity * 
among the Fzxencn. - The EncLisn,. in ſome degree, fall under the ſame cenſure, 
notwithſtanding their learning and genius. And if the VexnzT1 ans be an excep- 
tion to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, to their communication with the other Ir A- 
E1ANS, moſt of whoſe governments beget a dependence more than ſufficient for ci- 
vilizing their manners. | 

*Tis difficult to pronounce any judgment concerning the refinements of the an- 
cient republics in this particular: But I am apt to ſuſpect, that the arts of con- 
verſation were not brought fo near perfection among them as the arts of writing 
and compoſition. The ſcurrility of the ancient orators, in many inſtances, is 
quite ſhocking, and exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a little offenſive 
in authors of that age ; as well as the common licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of 
their ſtile, Quicungue impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu, ventre, pene, Bona patria 
taceraverat, ſays SALLUST in one of the graveſt and moſt moral paſſages of his hi- 
ſtory. Nam fait ante Helenam Cunnus tcterrima belli Cauſa, is an expreſſion of 

Hon Ae, in tracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ovip and LuczzTrivs 

are almoſt as licentious in their ſtile as my lord RochxsrER; tho? the former were 
fine gentlemen and delicate writers, and the latter, from the corruptions of that 
court, in which he lived, ſeems to have thrown off all regard to ſhame and de- 

_ eency. JvvExAL inculcates modeſty with great zeal; but ſets a very bad exam- 
ple of it, if we conſider the impudenee of his expreſſions. 

_ "1 $HALE alſo be ſo bold, as to affirm, That among the ancients,. there was not 

much delicacy of breeding, or that polite deference and reſpect, which civility: 

_—_ us either to expreſs or counterfeit towards the perſons with whom we con- 

verſe. Crctero was certainly one of the politeſt gentlemen of his age; and yet F 

. muſt confeſs 1 have frequently been ſhocked with the poor figure under which he 


_ ® C'eſt lapoliteſſe d' un Suiſſe quence as ALEXANDER was for arms. Lib. 1. 

En HoLvanos civiliſe. Rouss Au. f This poet (See lib. 4. 1165) recommends a- 
+ Tia needleſs to cite Cicero or PIN on n cure for love, and what one ex- 
this head: They are too much noted; But one is pects not to meet with in ſo elegant and philoſo- 
a little ſurprized to find Ax Ax, a very grave, phical a poem. It ſeems to have been the origi- 
judicious writer, interrupt the thread of his narra- nal of ſome of Dr. Sw Ir r's beautiful and cleanly: 
tion all of a ſudden to tell his readers that he him- images. The elegant CA ru us and PH&apav & 
ſelf is as eminent among the G««:xs for elo - fall under the fame cenſure. | : 


2 repreſents; 
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repreſents his friend Arrieus, in thoſe dialogues, where he himſelf is introduced 
as a ſpeaker. That learned and virtuous Roman, whoſe dignity, tho' he was 
only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no one in Rome, is there ſhewn 
in rather a more pitiful light than PaiLaieTREs's friend in our modern dialogues. 
He is a humble admirer of the orator, pays him frequent compliments, and re- 
ceives his inſtructions, with all the deference that a ſcholar owes to his maſter *. 
Even Caro is treated in ſomewhat a cavalier manner in the dialogues de ſinibus. 
And tis remarkable, that Cicero, being a great ſceptic in matters of religion, 
and unwilling to determine any thing on that head among the different ſects of 
philoſophy, introduces his friends diſputing concerning the being and nature of 
the gods, while he is only a heafer ; becauſe, forſooth, it would have been an 
impropriety for ſo great a genius as himſelf, had he ſpoke, not to have ſaid ſome- 
thing deciſive on the ſubject, and have carried every thing before him, as he al- 
+ ways does on other occaſions. There is alſo a ſpirit of dialogue obſerved in the 
eloquent books de Oratore, and a tolerable equality maintained among the ſpeakers: 
But then theſe ſpeakers are the great men of the age preceding the author, and 
he recounts the conference as only from hearſay. ; IF, 
On of the moſt particular details of a real dialogue, which we meet with in 
antiquity is related by PoLyBIius , when PaiLie, king of Maczpon, a prince of 
wit and parts, met with TiTus FLamixinvs, one of the politeſt of the Romans 
as we learn from PlUrARcx 4, accompanied with ambaſſadors from almoſt all 
the Greex cities. The ZEToLian ambaſſador very abruptly tells the king, that 
he talked like a fool or a madman (anger) That's evident, ſays his majeſty, even to a 
blind man; which was a raillery on the blindneſs of his excellency. Yet all this 
paſt not the uſual bounds : For the conference was not diſturbed ; and FLAMixI- 
Nus was very well diverted with theſe ſtrokes of humor. At the end, when 
PaiLiy craved a little time to conſult with his friends, of whom he had none pre- 
ſent, the Roman general, being deſirous alſo to ſhew his wit, as the hiſtorian ſays, 
tells him, that perhaps the reaſon, why be bad none of his friends with him, was be- 
cauſe he had murdered them all; which was actually the caſe. This unprovoked 
piece of ruſticity is not condemned by the hiſtorian, cauſed no farther reſentment 
in PaiLie, than to excite a SARDONIAN ſmile, or what we call a grin, and hin- 
dered him not from renewing the conference next day. PLuTarca: | too men- 
tions this raillery amongſt the witty and agreeable ſayings of FLamininus. 
*Tis but an indifferent compliment, which Hor Ack pays to his friend GRos- 
PHUS, in the ode addreſſed to him. No one, ſays he, is happy in every reſpect. And 
T may perhaps enjoy ſome advantages, which you are deprived of. You poſſeſs great. 
riches: Your bellowing herds cover the S1L1ctan plains: Your chariot is drawn by 
abe fineſt borſes: And you are arrayed in the richeſt purple. But the indulgent fates, 
with a ſmall inheritance, have given Me a fine genius, and have endowed me with a 


contempt for the malignant judgments of the vulgar |... Pups, fays to his pa- 


| tron, 
„Arr. Non mihi videtur ad beate vivendum ſa- 4 —— Nihil eſt ab omni . 
- tis eſſe virtutem. Max. At hercule Bx U rOo meo | Parte beatum. | 
videtur ; cujus ego judicium, pace tua dixerim, Abſtudit clarum cita mors AcniI LEM, 
Jonge antepono tuo. Tusc. Quz. lib. 5. Longa TiTronum minuit ſenectus, 
+ Lib. 17. t In vita FLAMIX. Et mihi forſan, tibi quod negarit, 


In vita Frau. Porriget hora. 
7 | | T's 
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tron, EoTycnvs, I you intend to read my works, 7 ſhall be pleaſed: If not, 1 ſbath 

at leaſt, baue the advantage of pleaſing poſterity'*. I am apt to think that a mo- 
dern poet would not have been guilty of ſuch an impropriety as that which may 
| be obſerved in Vigeir's addreſs to AucusTus, when, after a great deal of extra- 
vagant flattery, and after having deifyed the emperor, 3 the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, he, at laſt, places this god on the ſame level with himſelf. By your 
gracious nod, lays he, render my undertaking proſperous ; and taking pity, together 
with me, of the Swains ignorant of huſbandry, beſtow your favorable influence on this 
work f. Had men, in that age, been accuſtomed to obſerve fuch niceties, a wri- 
ter ſo delicate as VIX OII would certainly have given a different turn to this ſen- 
tence. The court of Aucugrus, however polite, had not yet, it ſeems, wore off 
the manners of the republic. L 4 % 1 55 n | 

_ Cardinal WarLsey apologized for his famous piece of inſolence, in ſaying, 
Eco EY Rex Mus, I and my king, by obſerving, that this expreſſion was ex- 
actly conformable to the Latin idiom, and that a Roman always named himſelf 
before the perſon to whom, or of whom he ſpake. Yet this ſeems to have been 
an inftance of want of civility among that people. The ancients made it a rule, 
That the perſon of the greateſt dignity ſhould be mentioned firſt in the diſcourſe ; 
inſomuch, that we find, the ſpring of a quarrel and jealouſy between the Rowang 
and ZEroiians, to have been a' poet's naming the Eror fans before the 
Romans, in celebrating a victory gained by their united arms over the Macz- 
box iAxs . Thus Laivia diſguſted Tizzxrvs by placing her own name before 
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No advantages in this world are pure and unmixed. In like manner, as mo- 
dern politeneſs, which is naturally ſo ornamental, runs often into affectation and 
foppery and diſguiſe and inſincerity; ſo the aneient fimplicity, which is naturally 


ſo amiable and affecting, often degenerates into ruſticity and abuſe, ſcurrility — 


Te greges centum, Sicalzque cem | thaſe words, & and dr, ſhould be coupled 
Mugiun vacee : tibi tollit, hinni- together in the ſentence; the! they haue uo fett- 

Tum apta quadrigis equa: te dis Afro rence to each other in the ſenſe. 
. df 51 DG 1:04 


nx 40 | II bot © Aﬀer al, I acknowlege, that this reaſoning 
F Veſtiunt lan; mihi parva rura, 87 fingle pailiges of actojcin nthots tray Rem 
__ _ Spiritum Graiz tenuem Came e  . fallacious; and that the foregoing arguments can- 
Parca non mendax dedit & malignum not have great force, but with thoſe who are wel 

. Spernere vulgus. Lib. 2. Ode 16. 


: 8 acquainted with theſe writers, and know the truth 
. * Quem fi — ketabor ; fin autem minus, of the general poſition. For inſtance, what ab. 
EF aaſes.  . . fog) not Op orch/of there bo eniphay and 
I Tenaroſque viz mecum miſeratus agreſtes not the force of the terms | 
1 283 & votis jam nunc aſfueſce v could not chuſe his ,epithets with 8 


| e 
One would not ſay to a prince or great man, cauſe in the woot» lines, | alſo to Au- 
40 When you and I were in ſuch a place, we faw os ros, he has m that particular, and has 
e ſuch a thing happen.” But, when you were aſcribed to the Inpvians a quality, which ſeems, in 
e in ſuch a place, I attended you: And ſuch a a manner, to turn his bero imo ridicule.” 
*< thing happened.” | i 1 Et te, mAXume CRS R, | 2 
Here I cannot forbear amen 13. by jece of de- Qui nune extremis As jam victor in oris 
licacy obferved in Franca, whi tome JZmbdlicm avertis Rowanis arcibus 1 | 
| . 


exceſſive and ridiculous. You muſt not ay, © That is - x? 6h 
« a very fine. dog, madam.” But, “ madam, that tPuyr.in vita FEAUIn IVI. 
<« is a very fine dog.” They think it indecent that Tacrr. Ann. lib. 3. cap. 64. 
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| Ir the ſuperiority in politeneſs ſnould be allowed to modern times, the modern 
| notions of gallantry and honor, the natural product of courts and monarchies, wilt 
| | probably be aſſigned as the cauſes of this refinement. - No one denies theſe inven- 
| tions to be modern * : But ſome of the moſt zealous: partizans of the ancients, 
| have aſſerted them to be foppiſh and ridiculous, and a reproach, rather than a 
credit to the preſent age T. It may here be proper to examine this queſtion, 
with regard both to gallantry. and honor. We ſhall begin with gallantry. 8 
Naruxx has implanted in all living creatures an affection betwixt the ſexes, which 
even in the fierceſt and moſt rapacious animals, is not merely confined to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the bodily appetite, but begets a friendſhip and mutual ſympathy, which 
runs thro? the whole tenor of their lives. Nay, even in thoſe ſpecies, where nature 
limits the indulgence of this appetite to one ſeaſon and to one object, and forms a 
kind of marriage or aſſociation betwixt a ſingle male and female, there is yet a vi- 
ſible complacency and benevolence, which extends farther, and mutually ſoftens 
| the affections of the ſexes towards each other t. How. much more muſt this have 
place in man, where the confinement of the appetite is not natural; but either 
proceeds accidentally from ſome ſtrong charm of love, or ariſes from refſections 
on duty and convenience? Nothing, therefore, can proceed leſs from affectation 
than the paſſion of gallantry. / Tis natural in the higheſt degree. Art and edu- 
cation, in the moſt elegant courts, make no more alteration on it, than on all the 
other laudable paſſions. They only turn the mind more towards it; they refine 
it; they poliſh it; and give it a proper grace and expreſſion. © | -— | 
Bur gallantry is as generous as it is natural. To correct ſuch: groſs: vices, as 
lead us to commit a real injury to others, is the part of morals, and the object of 
the moſt ordinary education. Where {bat is not attended to, in ſome degree, no 
human ſociety can ſubſiſt. But in order to render converſation, and the inter- 
courſe of minds more eaſy and agreeable, Good- manners have been invented, and 
have carried the matter ſomewhat farther. Wherever nature has given the mind 
a propenſity to any vice, or to any paſſion diſagreeable to others, refined breeding 
has taught men to throw the byaſs on the oppoſite ſide, and to preſerve, in all 
their behavior, the appearance of ſentiments contrary to thoſe which they naturally 
£ incline to. Thus, as we are commonly proud and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume the pre- 
ference above others, a polite man learns to behave with deference towards thoſe with 
whom he converſes, and to yield the ſuperiority to them in all the common in- 
cidents of ſociety. In like manner, wherever a perſon's ſituation. may naturally 
beget any diſagreeable ſuſpicion in him, *tis the part of good - manners to prevent 
it, by a ſtudied diſplay-of fe itiments, directly contrary to thoſe of which he is apt 
to be jealous. Thus, old men know their infirmities, and naturally dread con- 
tempt from the youth: Hence, well-educated youth, redouble the inſtances of 
reſpect and deference to their elders. Strangers and foreigners are without protec- 


ls the Seff:Tormaiter of Tan Ene Ciinins; O fi vengon'a riſſa, & fi fan guerra, 


whenever he comes to town, inſtead of waiting on A la femina il maſchio non la face. * 
his miſtreſt, ſends for her to come to him. IL orſa con I orſo al boſco ſicura erra, | 
+ My Lord SHarTszuRY, ſee his Moralifs, Ia Leoneſſa appreſſo il Leon giace, 
S 2 Tutti gli altri animai, che ſono in terra, Con Lupo vive il Lupa ficura. _ 
O che vivon quieti & ſtanno in pace; Ne la Guivenca ha del Torel paura. 
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. tion: Hence, in all polite countries, they receive the higheſt civilities, and are 
intitled to the firſt place in every company. A man is lord in his own family, 
and his gueſts are, in a manner, ſubject to his authority: Hence, he is always the 
loweſt perſon in the company; attentive to the wants of every one; and giving 
himſelf all the trouble, in order to pleaſe, which may not betray too viſible an af- 
fectation, or impoſe too much conſtraint on his gueſts . Gallantry is nothing 
but an inſtance of the ſame generous and refined attention. As nature has given 
inan the ſuperiority above woman, by endowing him with greater ſtrength both of 
mind and body; tis his part to alleviate that ſuperiority, as much as poſſible, by 
the generoſity of his behaviour, and by a ſtudied deference and complaiſance for 
all her inclinations and opinions. Barbarous nations diſplay this ſuperiority, by 
reducing their females to the moſt abject ſlavery ; by confining them, by beating 
them, by ſelling them, by killing them. But the male-ſex, among a polite peo- 
ple, diſcover their authority in a more generous, tho? not a leſs evident manner; 
by civility, by reſpect, by complaiſance, and, in a word, by gallantry. In good 
company, you need not aſæ, Who is the maſter of the feaſt? The man who fits 
in the loweſt place, and who is always induſtrious in helping every one, is moſt 
certainly the perſon, We muſt either condemn all ſuch inſtances of generoſity, 
as foppiſh and affected, or admit of gallantry among the reſt. The ancient 
Muscovires: wedded their wives with a whip, inſtead of a wedding- ring. The 
ſame people, in their own houſes, took always the precedeney above foreigners, 
even foreign ambaſſadors. Theſe two inſtances of their generoſity and polite- 
neſs.are much.of a:Picced 2105 .. 07 RNEIGIOS O49 . 
 GALLANTRY is not leſs conſiſtent with wiſdom and prudence, than with nature 
and generaſity; and when under proper regulations, contributes, more than any 
other invention, to the entertainment and improvement of the youth of both ſexes. 
In all vegetables, tis obſervable, that the flower and the ſeed are always connected 
together; and in like manner, among every ſpecies of animals, nature has founded 
on the love betwixt the ſexes their ſweeteſt and beſt enjoyment. But the ſatisfac- 
ton of the bodily appetite is not alone of great value; and even among brute crea- 
tures, we find, that their play and dalliance, and other expreſſions of fondneſs, 
form the greateſt part of the entertainment. In rational beings, we muſt 
certainly admit the mind for a conſiderable ſnare. Were we to rob the feaſt of 
all its garniture of reaſon, diſcourſe, ſympathy, friendſhip, and gaiety, what re- 
mains would ſcarce be worth acceptance, in the judgment of the truly elegant and 
luxurious. ccc 
War better ſchool for manners, than the 8 of virtuous women; where 
the mutual endeavor to pleaſe muſt inſenſibly poliſh, the mind, where the example 
of the female ſoftneſs and modeſty muſt communicate itſelf to their admirers, and 
where the delicacy-of that ſex puts every one on his guard, leſt he give offence by 
eee, æxäk¼ꝛ¼¼ꝓ¼ꝓꝓ—ꝓꝓxy ary es 
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The frequent mention in ancient authors of NI Epi. Luci an de mercede conductis, Saturnalia, & c. 
that ill-bred cuſtom of the maſter of the family's There is ſcarce any part of Eur os at preſent fo 
eating better bread or drinking better wine at ta- uncivilized as to admit of ſuch a cuſtom. 
ble, than he afforded his gueſts, is but an indiffe- + See Relation of three embaſſiet, by the earl of 
rent mark of the civility of thoſe ages. See Juvs- CARLIiIn. we. | | 
NAL, fat. 5. PIIn II lib, 14. cap. 13. Allo Pi. | * f 
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Ius r conſeſs, That my own particular choice rather leads me to prefer the 
company of a few ſele& companions, with whom I can, calmly and peaceably 
enjoy the feaſt of reaſon, and try the juſtneſs of every reflection, whether gay or 
ſerious, that may occur to me. But as ſuch a delightful ſociety: is not every day 
ro be met with, I muſt think, that mixt companies, without the fair-ſex, are the 
moſt inſipid entertainment in the world, and deſtitute of gaiety and politeneſs, as 
much as of ſenſe and reaſon. Nothing can keep them from exceſſive dulneſs but 
hard drinking; a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. e 

. AMonG the ancients, the character of the ſair- fex was conſidered as altogether 
domeſtic, nor were they regarded as part of the polite world,. or of good com- 
pany. This, perhaps, is the true reaſon why the ancients have not left us one 
piece of pleaſantry, that is excellent, (unleſs one may except the banquet of e- 
NOPHON, and the dialogues of Lucian) tho' many of their ſerious compoſitions 
are altogether inimitable. Hor ace condemns the coarſe railleries and eold jeſts 
of Pl Avr us: But, tho* the moſt eaſy, agreeable, and judicious writer in the 
world, is his own talent for ridicule very ſtriking or refined? This, therefore, is 
one conſiderable improvement, which the polite arts have received from gallantry, 
and from courts, where it firſt aroſe. 4 2 SA mene | 

Tux point of bonor, or duelling, is a modern invention, as well as gallantry , 
and by ſome eſteemed equally uſeful for the refining of manners: But how it has 
contributed to that effect, I am at a loſs to determine. Converſation, among the 
greateſt ruſtics, is not commonly infeſted with ſuch rudeneſs as can give occaſion 
to duels, even according to the moſt refined laws of this fantaſtic honor; and, as 
to the other ſmall indecencies; whicP are the moſt offenſrve, becauſe the molt fre- 
quent, they can never be cured by the practioe of duelling. But theſe notions are 
not only-«ſeleſs.:: They are alſo pernicious. By ſeparating the man of honor from 
the man of virtue, the greateſt profligates have got ſomerhing to value theryſelves 

upon, and have been able to keep themſelves in countenance, tho* guilty of the 
moſt ſhameful and moſt-dangerous vices. They are debauchees, ſpend-thrifts, and 
never pay a farthing they owe: But they are men of honor; and therefore are to 
be received as gentlemen in all companies FFͥͤͥ felt” NLO er 

Tazze are ſome of the parts of modern honor, which are the moſt eſſential 
Pr of morality ; ſuch as fidelity, the obſerving promiſes, and telling truth. 
Theſe points of honor Mr. Apptson had in his eye, when he made Joza fay, 

Honor s a ſacred tye, the lato of king, 
The noble mind's diftinguiſing perfeation, = 
Wat aids and frengthens virtue, when it meets ber, 
And mmitates ber ations where ſhe is not : 
| Ht ought not to be ſported wißt. 5 | 5 
Theſe lines are very beautiful: But I am afraid, that Mr. Appison has here been 
guilty of that impropriety of ſentiment, with which, on other occaſions, he has 
ſo juſtly 1 our poets. The ancients certainly never had any notion of 
honor as diſtinct from viriue. | ; 206-3 2 

Bur, to return from this digreſſion, I ſhall advance it as a four ib obſervation on 
this head, of the riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, That when. the arts 
and ſciences come to perfetiion in any fate, fromithat moment they naturally, or rather 

| 3 | | neceſſarily 
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N ſoy decline, and ſeldom or never revive in that nation, where they formerly 
E. . | | 


IT muſt be confeſſed, that this maxim, tho* conformable to experience, may, at 
firſt ſight, be eſteemed very contrary to reaſon. If the natural genius. of man- 
kind be the ſame in all ages, and in almoſt all countries, (as I am of opinion it is) 
it muſt very much forward and cultivate this genius, to be poſſeſſed of exact pat- 
terns in every art, which may regulate the taſte, and fix the objects of imitation. 
The models left us by the ancients gave birth to all the arts about 200 years ago, 
and have mightily advanced their progreſs in every country of EuxopR: Why 
had they not a like effect during the reign of TRA]JAN and his ſucceſſors, when 
they were mucli more entire, and were ftill admired and ſtudied by the whole world? 
So late as the emperor J osT1N1 an, the Porr, by way of diſtinction, was under- 
ſtood, among the GrEEKs, to be HouER; among the Romans, Vircir, Such 
admiration ſtill remained for theſe divine geniuſes ; tho? no poet had appeared for 
many centuries, who could juſtly pretend to have imitated them. 

A Max's genius is always in the beginning of his life, as much unknown to him- 
ſelf as to others; and *tis only after frequent trials, attended with ſucceſs, that he 
dares think himſelf equal to thoſe undertakings, in which they who have ſuc- 
ceeded, have fixed the admiration of mankind. If his own nation be already 
poſſeſſed of many models of eloquence, he naturally compares his own juvenile ex- 
erciſes with theſe ; and being ſenſible of the infinite diſproportion betwixt them, is 
diſcouraged from any further attempts, and never aims at a rivalſhip with thoſe 
authors, whom he fo much admires. A noble emulation is the ſource of every 
excellence. Admiration and modeſty naturally extinguiſh this emulation. And 
no one is fo liable to an exceſs of admiration and modeſty, as a truly great genius. 

Nxxr to emulation, the greateft encourager of the noble arts is praiſe and glory. 
A writer is animated with new force, when he hears the applauſes of the world for 
his former productions; and, being rouzed by ſuch a motive, he often reaches a 

itch of perfection, which is equally ſurprizing to himſelf and to his readers. 
But when the poſts of honour are all occupied, us firſt attempts are but coldly 

received by the public; being compared to productions, which are both in them-' 
ſelves more excellent, and have already the advantage of an eſtabliſhed reputation. 
Were MolrERE and CoRNEiLLE to bring upon the ſtage at preſent their early 
productions, which were formerly ſo well received, it would diſcourage the 
young poets, to ſee the indifference and diſdain of the public. The ignorance of 
the age alone could have given admiſſion to the Prince of TYR; but *tis to 
that we owe the Moor: Had Every man in his humor been rejected, we had never 
| ſeen Vol Pw Rp. 5 | | 

PernaPs it may not be for the advantage of any nation, to have the arts im- 

red from their neighbors in too great Aion, This extinguiſnhes emulation, 
and ſinks the ardor of the generous youth. So many perfect models of ITALIAN 
painting brought into Bxrram, inſtead of exciting our artiſts, is the cauſe of their 
ſmall progreſs in that noble art. The ſame, perhaps, was the caſe of Rows, 
when it received the arts from GREECE. That multitude of polite productions in 
the FRN language, diſperſed all over GERMAN and the TH, hinder theſe 
nations from cultivating their 'own language, and keep them ſtill dependent on 
their neighbors for thoſe elegant entertainments © EM * 
N | | +18 
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*T'rs true, the ancients had left us models in every kind of writing, which are 
highly worthy of admiration. But beſides that they were wrote in languages, 
which were known only to the learned; beſides this, I ſay, the compariſon 
is not ſo perfect nor intire between modern wits, and thoſe who lived in ſo 
remote an age. Had WALLER been born in Roux, during the reign of Tig E“ 
R Ius, his firſt productions had been deſpiſed, when compared to the finiſhed 
odes of Horace. But in this iſland the ſuperiority of the Roman poet di- 
miniſhed nothing from the fame of the Ex OL IsH. We eſteemed ourſelves ſuffici- 
ently happy, that our climate and language could produce but a faint copy of ſo 
excellent an original. 5 i EY 

Ix ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome plants, require a freſh ſoil ; and how- 
ever rich the land may be, and however you may recruit it by art or care, it will 
never, when once exhauſted, produce any thing that is perfect or finiſhed 
in the kind. | ; 


een 
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7 IS a great mortification to the vanity of man, that his utmoſt art and 
induſtry can never equal the meaneſt of nature's productions, either for 
beauty or value. Art is only the underworkman, and is employed to give a few 
ſtrokes of embelliſhment to thoſe pieces, which come from the hand of the ma- 
ſter. Some of the drapery may be of his drawing ; but he is not allowed to.touch 
the principal figure. Art may make a ſuit of clothes : But nature muſt produce 
a man. | 3 
Even in thoſe productions, which are commonly denominated works of art, 
we find, that the nobleſt of the kind are beholden for their chief beauty to the force 
and happy influence of nature. To the Oęſtrum or native enthuſiaſm of the poets, we 
owe whatever is admirable in their productions. The greateſt genius, where nature 
at any time fails him (for ſhe is not equal) throws aſide the lyre, and hopes not, 
from the rules of art, to reach that divine harmony, which muſt proceed from her 
inſpiration alone. How poor are thoſe ſongs, where a happy flow of fancy has not 
furniſhed materials for art to embelliſh and refine ! 5 8 
Bor of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one is ſo ridiculous, as that which the 
ſevere philoſophers, have undertaken, the producing an artiſicial happineſs, and 
making us be pleaſed by rules of reaſon, and by reflection. Why did none of 
them claim the reward, which Xerxes promiſed to him, who could invent a new 


pleaſure. Unleſs, perhaps, they invented ſo many pleaſures for their own uſe, 


On, the man of elegance and pleaſure. The in- the world, and entertain different ideas of human 
tention of this and the three following effays is not life and of happineſs. I have given each of them the 
ſo much, to explain accurately the ſentiments of the name of the philoſophical ra, to which it bears 
ancient ſeQs of philoſopby, as to deliver the ſenti- the greateſt ity. RO. e 
ments of ſects, that naturally form themſelves in 
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that they deſpiſed riches, and ſtood in no need of any enjoyments, which the re- 
wards of that monarch could procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, that 
they were not willing to furniſh the PERSTAN court with a new pleaſure, by pre- 
ſenting it with ſo new and unuſual an object of ridicule. Their ſpeculations, when 
confined to theory, and gravely delivered in the ſchools of GREECE, might excite 
admiration in their ignorant pupils : But the attempting to reduce ſuch principles 
to practice would ſoon betray their abſurdity. . 
J ov pretend to make me happy by reaſon, and by rules of art. You muſt, 
then, create me anew by rules of art. For on my original frame and ſtructure 
does my happineſs depend. But you want power to etfe& this; and ſkill too, 
I am afraid: Nor can I entertain a leſs opinion of nature's wiſdom than of yours. 
And let her conduct the machine, which ſhe has ſo wiſely framed. I find, that 
I ſhould only ſpoil it by my tampering. | | 
| To what purpoſe ſhould I pretend to regulate, refine, or invigorate any of thoſe 
ſprings or principles, which nature has implanted in me ? Is this the road by which 
I muſt reach happineſs? But happineſs implies eaſe, contentment, . repoſe and 
pleaſure ; not watchfulneſs, care, and fatigue. The health of my body conſiſts 
in the facility with which all its operations are performed. The ſtomach digeſts 
the aliments : The heart circulates the blood : The brain ſeparates and refines the 
ſpirits: And all this without my concerning myſelf in the matter. When by my 
will alone I can ſtop the blood, as it runs with impetuoſity along its canals, then 
may I hope to change the courſe of my ſentiments and paſſions. In vain ſhould 
I ſtrain my faculties, and endeavor to receive pleaſure from an object, which is 
not fitted by nature to affect my organs with delight, I may give myſelf pain 
by my fruitleſs endeavors, but. ſhall never reach any pleaſure. F921 | 
_ Away then with all thoſe vain pretences of making ourſelves happy within 
ourſelves, of feaſting on our own thoughts, of being ſatisfied with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of well-doing, and of deſpiſing all aſſiſtance and all ſupplies from external 
objects. This is the voice of PRIDE, not of NATruRER. And it were well, if 
even this pride could ſupport itſelf, and communicate a real inward pleaſure, 
however melancholy or ſevere. - But this impotent pride can do no more than 
regulate the out/ide ; and with infinite pains and attention compoſe the language 
and countenance to a philoſophical dignity, in order to deceive the 1gnorant vul- 
The heart, mean while, is empty of all enjoyment: And the mind, un- 
ſupported by its proper objects, ſinks into the deepeſt ſorrow and dejection. Mi- 
ſerable but vain mortal! Thy mind be happy within itſelf ! With what reſources 
is it endowed to fill ſo immenſe a void, and ſupply. the place of all thy bodily 
| ſenſes and faculties? Can thy head ſubſiſt without thy other members? In ſuch a 
ſituation, : Nee EYRE 3. 223 BW h | 
2 55 What fooliſh figure muſt it nate? 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ae. 


Into ſuch a lethargy, or ſuch a melancholy, muſt thy mind be plunged, when 
deprived. of foreign occupations and enjoym ente. iT 

Keze me, therefore, no longer in this violent conſtraint. Confine me not 
within myſelf ; but point out to me thoſe objects and pleaſures, which afford 
the chief enjoyment. But why do I apply to you, proud and ignorant ſages, to 


ſhew 


* 
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ſhew me the road to happineſs? Let me conſult my own paſſions and inelina · 
tions. In them muſt I read the dictates of nature; not in your frivolous diſ- 
Bur ſee, propitious to my wiſhes, the divine, the amiable * PL RASUR E, the 
ſupreme Love of GODS and men, advances towards me. At her approach, my 
heart beats with genial heat, and every ſenſe and every faculty is diſſolved in 
joy; while ſhe pours around me all the embelliſhments of the ſpring, and all the 
treaſures of the autumn. The melody of her voice charms my ears with the 
ſoſteſt muſic, as ſhe invites me to partake of thoſe delicious fruits, which, with 
a ſmile that diffuſes a glory on the heavens and the earth, ſhe preſents to me. The 
ſportive Curtis, who attend her, or fan me with their odoriferous wings, or pour 
on my head the moſt fragrant oils, or offer me their ſparkling ne&ar in golden 
goblets. O! for ever let me ſpred my limbs on this bed of roſes, and thus, thus 
feel the delicious moments, with ſoft and downy ſteps, glide along. But cruel 
chance! Whither do you fly ſo falt ? Why do my ardent wiſhes, and that load 
of pleaſures, under which you labor, rather haſten than retard your unrelenting 
pace? Suffer me to enjoy this ſoft repoſe, after all my fatigues in ſearch of hap- 
ineſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf with theſe delicacies, after the pains of ſo long 
and fo fooliſh an abſtinence. | | 
Bur it will not do. The roſes have loſt their hue: The fruit its flavor : 
And that delicious wine, whoſe fumes, ſo late, intoxicated all my ſenſes with ſuch 
delight, now folicits in vain the fated palate. Pleaſure ſmiles at my languor. She 
beckens her ſiſter, Virtue, to come to her aſſiſtance. The gay, the frolic Virtue 
obſerves the call, and brings along the whole troop of my jovial friends. Wel- 
come, ttr.ce welcome, my ever dear companions, to theſe ſhady bowers, and 
— this luxurious _ - wage $9 has u eur the roſe its hue, and to the 
ruit its flavor. e vapors of this ſprightly n now again around my 
heart; while you partake of my delights, and diſcover in — looks, id 
pleaſure which yau receive from my happineſs and ſatisfaction. The like do I 
receive from yours; and encouraged by your joyous prefence, ſhall again renew 
the feat, with which, from too much enjoyment, my 8 nigh ſated; 
while the mind kept not pace with the body, nor afforded relief to her over - 
burthened Fs n 
- In our chearful diſcourſes, better than in the formal reaſonings of the ſchools, 
is true wiſdom to be found. In our friendly endearments, better than in the 
hollow debates of ſtateſmen and pretended patriots, does true virtue diſplay it- 
ſelf.  Forgetful of the paſt, ſecure of the future, let us here enjoy the preſent ; 
and while we yet poſſeſs a being, let us fix ſome good, beyond the power of fate 
or fortune. To-morrow will bring its own pleaſures along with it: Or ſhould 
it diſappoint our fond wiſhes, we ſhall at leaſt enjoy the pleaſure of reflecting 
on the pleaſures of to-day. | f 3 | 
Fzar not, my friends, that the barbarous diſſonance of Baccavs, and of his 
revellers, ſhould break in upon this entertainment, and confound us with their 
turbulent and clamorous pleaſures. The ſprightly muſes wait around; and with 
cheir charming ſymphony, ſufficient to ſoften the wolves and tygers of the ſavage 
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deſert, inſpire a ſoft joy into every boſom. Peace, harmony, and concord reign 
in this retreat; nor is the ſilence ever broke but by the muſic of our ſongs, or ihe 
chearful accents of our friendly voices. 
Bor hark ! the favorite of the muſes, the gentle Damon, ſtrikes the lyre; 
and while he accompanies its harmonious notes with his more harmonious ſong, 
he inſpires us with the ſame happy debauch of fancy, by which he is himſelf tranſ- 
ported. Ye happy youth,” he ſings, *©* Ye favored of heaven 4, while the 
*+\ wanton ſpring pours upon you all her blooming honors, let not glory ſeduce 
you, with her deluſive blaze, to paſs in perils and dangers this delicious ſeaſon, 
„this prime of life, Wiſdom points out to you the road to pleaſure : Nature 
too beckens you to follow her in that ſmooth and flowry path. Will you 
„ ſhut your cars to their commanding voice? Will you harden your heart to 
their ſoft allurements? Oh; deluded mortals, thus to loſe your youth; thus 
* to throw away ſo invaluable. a preſent, to trifle with ſo periſhing a bleſſing. 
+ Contemplate well your recompence. Conſider that glory, which ſo allures 
your proud hearts, and ſeduces you with your own praiſes. | Tis an eccho, a 
«© dream, - nay the ſhadow of a dream, which is diffipated by every wind, and 
& loſt by every contrary breath of the ignorant and ill-judging multitude. You 
„fear not, that even death itſelf ſhall raviſh it from you. But behold ! while 
you are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; ignorance neglects it; nature en- 
„ joys it not; fancy alone, renouncing every pleaſure, receives this airy recom- 
_« pence, empty and unſtable as herſelf.” | 

Tuus the hours paſs unperceived along, and lead in their wanton train all 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and all the joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling in- 
ocence cloſes the proceſſion ; and while ſhe preſents herſelf to our raviſhed eyes, 
ſhe embelliſhes the whole ſcene, and renders the view of theſe pleaſures as tranſ- 
porting, after they have paſt us, as when, with laughing countenances, they 
were yet advancing towards Us. | | 5 

Bur the ſun has ſunk below the horizon; and darkneſs ſtealing ſilently upon 
us, has now buried all nature in an univerſal ſnade. Rejoice, my friends, con- 
„ tinue your 1 or change it for ſoft repoſe. Tho? abſent, your joy or your 
e tranquillity ſhall- ſtill be mine.” But whither do you go? Or what new plea- 
ſures call you from our ſociety ? Is there aught agreeable without your friends? And 
can aught pleaſe, in which we partake not? Les, my friends; the joy, which 
«© I now ſeek, admits not of your participation. Here alone I wiſh your abſence: 
« And here alone can I find a ſufficient compenſation for the loſs of your ſo- 
«  ciety..” : | | 

we have not advanced far thro* the ſhades of the thick wood, which ſpreds 
a double night around me, e're, methinks, I uti thro* the gloom, the 
charming CIA, the miſtreſs of my wiſhes, who wanders impatient thro' the 
grove, and preventing the appointed hour, ſilently chides my tardy ſteps. But 
the joy, which ſhe receives from my preſence, beſt pleads my excuſe; and diſſi- 
pating every anxious and every angry thought, leaves room for nought but mu- 


+ An imitation of the Sy ENS ſony in Tasso. 
« O Giovinetti, mentre ApriLE & Maccio 
„ M ammantan di fiorite & verdi ſpoglie, &c. 
85 Giureſalemme liberata, Canto 14. 
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tual joy and rapture, With what words, my fair one, ſhall J expreſs my ten- 


derneſs, or deſcribe the emotions which now warm my tranſported boſom! 
Words are too faint to deſcribe my love; and if, alas! you feel not the ſame 
flame within you, in vain ſhall I endeavor to convey to you a juſt conception of 
it. But your every word and every motion ſuffice to remove this doubt ; and 
while they expreſs your paſſion, ſerve allo to enflame mine. How amiable this 
ſolitude, this filence, this darkneſs! No objects now importune the raviſhed ſoul. 
The thought, the ſenſe, all full of nothing but our mutual happineſs, wholly poſ- 


ſeſs the mind, and convey a pleaſure, which deluded mortals vainly ſeek for in 
every other enjoyment. | 


Bur why does your boſom heave with theſe ſighs, while tears bathe your glow- 
ing cheeks ? Why diſtract your heart with ſuch vain anxieties? Why fo often aſk 
me, Hew long my love ſball yet endure? Alas, my C114, Can I reſolve this queſ- 
tion ? Do I know how long my life ſhall yet endure ? But does this alſo diſturb your 
tender breaſt? And is the image of our frail mortality for ever preſent with you, 
to throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, and poiſon even thoſe joys which love in- 
fpires. Confider rather, that if life be frail, if youth be tranſitory, we ſhould: 
well employ the preſent moment, and loſe no part of fo periſhable an exiſtence. 
Yer a little moment, and tbeſe ſhall be no more. We ſhall be, as if we had ne- 
ver been. Not a memory of us be left upon earth; and even the fabulous ſhades 
below will not afford us a habitation. Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, 
our uncertain ſpeculations ſhall all be ſwallowed up and loſt. Our preſent doubts, 
concerning the original cauſe of all things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. This 
alone we may be certain of, that if any governing mind preſide over the univerſe, 
he muſt be pleaſed to ſee us fulfil the ends of our being, and enjoy that pleaſure, 
for which alone we were created. Let this reflection give eaſe to your anxious. 
thoughts ; but render not your joys too ſerious, by dwelling for ever upon it. 
*Tis ſufficient, once, to be acquainted with this philoſophy, in order to give an 
unbounded looſe to love and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain ſuper- 
ftition : But while youth and 1 my fair-one, prompt our eager deſires, we 
muſt find gayer ſubjects of diſcourſe, to intermix with theſe amorous careſſes. 
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: &  Y  NEX. 
THE STOIC +. 


HERE is this obvious and material difference in the conduct of nature, 

with regard to man and other animals, that having endowed the former 
ith a ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given him an affinity with ſuperior be- 
ings, ſhe allows not ſuch noble faculties to lie lethargic or idle; but urges him, 
by neceſſity, to employ, on every emergence, his utmoſt art and induſtry, Brute 
creatures have many of their neceſſities ſupplied by nature, being cloathed and 
armed by this beneficent parent of all things: And where their own indufry is 


4 Or the Man of action and virtue; 


requiſite 
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requiſite on any occaſion, nature, by implanting inſtincts, Mill ſupplies them with 
the art, and guides them to their good, by her unerring precepts. But man, 
expoſed naked and indigent to the rude elements, riſes ſlowly from that helpleſs 
ſtate, by the care and vigilance of his parents ; and having attained his utmoſt 
growth and perfection, reaches only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by his own care and 
vigilance. Every thing is ſold to ſkill and labour; and where nature furniſhes 
the materials, they are ſtill rude and unfiniſhed, till induſtry, ever active and in- 
teiligent, refines them from their brute ſtate, and fits them for human uſe and 
convenience, | 

ACKNOWLEGE., therefore, O man, the beneficence of nature: For ſhe has 
given thee that intelligence which ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indolence, 
under the falſe appearance of gratitude, perſuade thee to reſt contented with her 
preſents. Would'ſt thou return to the raw herbage for thy food, to the open ſky 
for thy covering, and to ſtones and clubs for thy defence againſt the ravenous ani- 
mals of the deſert? Then return alſo to thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſu- 
perſtition, to thy brutal ignorance ;z and fink thyſelf below thoſe animals, whoſe 
condition thou admireſt, and-wouldeft ſo fondly imitate. £45] 
Tux kind parent, nature, having given thee art and intelligence, has filled the 
whole globe with materials for theſe talents to work upon: hearken to her voice, 
which fo plainly tells thee, that thou thyſelf ſhouldeſt alſo be the object of thy 
induſtry, and that by art and attention thou canſt alone acquire that ability, which 
will raiſe thee to thy proper ſtation in the univerſe. Behold this artizan, who 
converts a rude and ſhapeleſs ſtone into a noble metal; and molding that metal 
by his cunning hands, creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for his defence, 
and every utenſil for his convenience. He has not this ſkill from nature: Uſe 

and practice have taught it him: And if thou wouldeſt emulate his ſucceſs, thou 
muſt follow his laborious footſteps. EEE | : ' 

Bur while thou ambitiouſiy aſpireſt to the perfecting thy bodily powers and fa- 
culties, wouldeſt thou wmeanly neglect thy mind, and from a prepoſterous ſloth, 
leave it ſtill rude and uncultivated, as it came from the hands of nature ? Far be 
ſuch folly and negligence from every rational being. If nature has been frugal 
in her gifts and endowments, there is the more need of art to ſupply her defects. 
If ſhe has been generous and liberal, know that ſhe ſtill expects induſtry and ap- 
plication on our part, and revenges herſelf in proportion to our negligent ingra- 
titude. The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile foil, when uncultivated, ſhoots 
up into the rankeft weeds; and inſtead of vines and ohves for the pleaſure and 
ute of man, produces to its ſlothful owner, the moſt abundant crop of poiſons. 

Tre great end of all human induſtry, is the attainment of happineſs. For 
this were arts invented, ſciences cultivated, laws ordained, and ſocieties modelled, 
by the profoundeſt wiſdom of patriots and legiſlators. Even the lonely ſavage, 
who lies expoſed to the inclemency of the elements, and the fury of wild beaſts, 
forgets not, for a moment, this grand object of his being. Ignorant as he is of 
every art of life, he keeps ſtill in view the end of all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſeeks 
for felicity amidſt that darkneſs with which he is environed. But as much as the 
wildeſt ſavage is inferior to the poliſhed citizen, who under the protection of laws, 
enjoys every convenience which induſtry has invented; ſo much is this citizen 
himſelf inferior to the man of virtue, and the true philoſopher, who governs his 
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tual joy and rapture, With what words, my fair one, - ſhall I expreſs my ten- 
derneſs, or deſcribe the emotions which now warm my tranſported bofom ? 
Words are too faint to deſcribe my love ; and if, alas! you feel not the ſame 
flame within you, in vain ſhall I endeavor to convey to you a juſt conception of 
it. But your every word and every motion ſuffice to remove this doubt ; and 
while they expreſs your paſſion, ſerve alſo to enflame mine. How amiable this 
ſolitude, this filence, this darkneſs! No objects now importune the raviſhed ſoul. 
The thought, the ſenſe, all full of nothing but our mutual happineſs, wholly poſ- 
ſeſs the mind, and convey a pleaſure, which deluded mortals vainly ſeek for in 
every other enjoyment. RAG > . 
BuT why does your boſom heave with theſe ſighs, while tears bathe your glow- 
ing cheeks ? Why diſtract your heart with ſuch vain anxieties ? Why fo often aſk 
me, Hew long my love ſball yet endure? Alas, my C114, Can I reſolve this queſ- 
tion ? Do I know how long my life ſhall yet endure ? But does this alſo diſturb your 
tender breaſt? And is the image of our frail mortality for ever preſent with you, 
to throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, and poiſon even thoſe joys which love in- 
fpires. Confider rather, that if life be frail, if youth be tranſitory, we ſhould 
well employ the preſent moment, and loſe no part of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. 
Yer a little moment, and tbeſe ſhall be no more. We ſhall be, as if we had ne- 
ver been. Not a memory of us be left upon earth; and even the fabulous ſhades 
below will not afford us a habitation. Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, 
our uncertain ſpeculations ſhall all be ſwallowed up and loſt. Our preſent doubts, 
concerning the original cauſe of all things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. This 
alone we may be certain of, that if any governing mind preſide over the univerſe, 
he muſt be pleaſed to ſee us fulfil the ends of our being, and enjoy that pleaſure, 
for which alone we were created. Let this reflection give eaſe to your anxious 
thoughts; but render not your joys too ſerious, by dwelling for ever upon it. 
*Tis ſufficient, once, to be acquainted with this philoſophy, in order to give an 
unbounded looſe to love and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain ſuper- 
ftition : But while youth and paſſion, my fair-one, prompt our eager deſires, we 
muſt find gayer ſubjects of diſcourſe, to intermix with theſe amorous careſſes. 
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Nix. 
THE STOIC +. 


HERE is this obvious and material difference in the conduct of nature, 
with regard to man and other animals, that having endowed the former 

ith a ſublime celeftial ſpirit, and having given him an affinity with ſuperior be- 
ings, ſhe allows not fuch noble faculties to lie lethargic or idle; but urges him, 
by neceſſity, to employ, on every emergence, his utmoſt art and induſtry, Brute 
creatures have many of their neceſſities ſupplied by nature, being cloathed and 
armed by this beneficent parent of all things: And where their own indufry is 
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requiſite on any occaſion, nature, by implanting inſtincts, ſtill ſupplies them with 
the art, and guides them to their good, by her unerring precepts. But man, 
expoſed naked and indigent to the rude elements, riſes ſlowly from that helpleſs 
ſtate, by the care and vigilance of his parents; and having attained his utmoſt 
growth and perfection, reaches only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by his own care and 
vigilance. Every thing is ſold to ſkill and labour; and where nature furniſhes 
the materials, they are ſtill rude and unfiniſhed, till induſtry, ever active and in- 
teiligent, refines them from their brute ſtate, and fits them for human uſe and 
convenience. | | 

ACKNOWLEGE., therefore, O man, the beneficence of nature: For ſhe has 
given thee that intelligence which ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indolence, 
under the falſe appearance of gratitude, perſuade thee to reſt contented with her 
preſents, Would'ſt thou return to the raw herbage for thy food, to the open ſky 
for thy covering, and to ſtones and clubs for thy defence againſt the ravenous ani- 
mals of the deſert? Then return alſo to thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſu- 
perſtition, to thy brutal ignorance ;z and fink thyſelf below thoſe animals, whoſe 
condition thou admireſt, and-wouldeft ſo fondly imitate. rt] 

Tay kind parent, nature, having given thee art and intelligence, has filled the 
whole globe with materials for theſe talents to work upon: hearken to her voice, 
which ſo plainly tells thee, that thou thyſelf ſhouldeſt alſo be the object of thy 
induſtry, and that by art and attention thou canſt alone acquire that ability, which 
will raiſe thee to thy proper ſtation in the univerſe. Behold this artizan, who 
converts a rude and ſhapeleſs ſtone into a noble metal; and molding that metal 
by his cunning hands, creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for his defence, 
and every utenſil for his convenience. He has not this fkill from nature: Uſe 
and practice have taught it him: And if thou wouldeſt emulate his ſucceſs, thou 
muſt follow his laborious fooiſteps. | 2 of , 

Bur while thou ambitiouſiy aſpireſt to the perfecting thy bodily powers and fa- 
culties, wouldeſt thou meanly negle& thy mind, and from a prepoſterous ſloth; 
leave it ſtill rude and uncultivated, as it came from the hands of nature? Far be 
ſuch folly and negligence from every rational being. If nature has been frugal 
in her gifts and endowments, there is the more need of art to ſupply her defects, 
If ſhe has been generous and liberal, know that ſhe ſtill expects induſtry and ap- 
plication on our part, and revenges herſelf in proportion to our negligent ingra- 
titude. The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile foil, when uncultivated, ſhoots 
up into the rankeſt weeds; and inſtead of vines and olives for the pleaſure and 
ute of man, produces to its ſlothful owner, the moſt abundant crop of poiſons. 

Tus great end of all human induſtry, is the attainment of happineſs. For 
this were arts invented, ſciences cultivated, laws ordained, and ſocieties modelled, 
by the profoundeſt wiſdom of patriots and legiſlators. Even the lonely favage, 
who lies expoſed to the inclemency of the elements, and the fury of wild beaſts, 
forgets not, for a moment, this grand object of his being. Ignorant as he is of 
every art of life, he keeps ſtill in view the end of all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſceks 
for felicity amidſt that darkneſs with which he is environed. But as much as the 
wildeſt ſavage is inferior to the poliſhed citizen, who under the prote&ioa' of laws, 
enjoys every convenience which induſtry has invented; ſo much is this citizen 
himſelf inferior to the man of virtue, and the true philoſopher, who governs his 
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appetites, ſubdues his paſſions, and has learned, from reaſon, to ſet a juſt value 
on every purſuit and enjoyment. For is there an art and apprenticeſhip requiſite 
for every other attainment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no precepts to 
direct us in this principal concern? Can no particular pleaſure be attained: without 
fill; and can the whole be regulated without reflection or intelligence, by the 
blind guidance of appetite and inſtinct? Surely then no miſtakes are ever com- 
mirted in this a air; but every man, however diffolute and negligent, proceeds 
in the purſuit of happineſs, with as unerring a motion, as that which the celeſtial 
bodies obſerve, when, conducted by the hand of the Almighty, they roll along 
the etherial plains. Bur it miſtakes be often, be inevitably committed, let us re- 
giſter theſe miſtakes; let us conſider their cauſes ; let us weigh their importance; 
jet us enquire for their remedies. When from this we have fixed all the rules 
of conduct, we are philoſophers : When we have reduced theſe rules to practice, 
we are ſages. | | y 

Lixe many ſubordinate artiſts, employed to form the ſeverawheels and ſprings: 
of a machine: Such are thoſe who excel in all the particular arts of life. He is: 
the maſter workman who puts thole ſeveral parts together. moves them according 
to juſt harmony and proportion, and produces true felicity as the reſult of their con- 
ſpiring order. | | 

Wars thou haſt ſuch an alluring object in view, ſhall:that labor and attention; 
which is requiſite to the attaining thy end, ever ſeem burdenſome and intolerable ? 
Know, that this labor itſelf is the chief ingredient of the felicity to which thou: 
aſpireſt, and that every enjoyment ſoon becomes inſipid and diſtaſteful, when nor 
acquired by fatigue and induſtry. See the hardy hunters riſe from their downy 
couches, ſhake off the ſlumbers which. ſtill weigh down their heavy eye-lids, 
and, e*re Aurora has yet covered the heavens with her flaming mantle, haſten to 
the foreſt. They leave behind, in their own houſes, and in the neighboring 
plains, animals of every kind, whoſe fleſh furniſhes the moſt delicious fare, and 
which offer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke. Laborious man diſdains ſo eaſy a. pur». 
| chaſe. He ſeeks for a prey, which hides itſelf from his ſearch, or flies from his 
purſuit, or defends. itſelf from his violence. Having exerted in the chace every 
paſſion of the mind, and every member of the body, he then finds the charms 
of repoſe, and with joy compares its pleaſures to thoſe of his engaging la: 
bors. | 

AnD can vigorous induſtry. give pleaſure to-the purſuit even of the-moſt worth» 
leſs prey, which frequently eſcapes our toils? And cannot the fame induſtry ren ; 
der the cultivating our mind, the moderating our paſſions, the enlightening our 
reaſon, an agreeable occupation; while we are every day ſenſible of our progteſs, 
and behold our inward features and countenance brightening; inceſſantly with new 
charms? Begin by curing yourſelf of this lethargic indolence ; the taſk-is not dif- 
ficult : Nou need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labor. Proceed to learn the juſt 
value of every purſuit ; long ſtudy is not requiſite : Compare, tho” bur for once, 
the mind to the body, virtue to fortune, and glory to pleaſure. You will then 
perceive the advantages of induſtry: You will then be ſenſible what are the pro» 
per objects of your induſtry. | | 

In vain do you ſeek repoſe from beds of roſes : In vain do you hope for enjoy- 
ment from. the moſt. delicious wines and fruits. Your. indolence itſelf becomes 
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a fatigue: Your pleaſure itſelf creates diſguſt. The mind, unexerciſed, finds 
every delight inſipid and loathſome, and e're yet the body, full of noxious hu- 
mors, feels the torment of its multiplied diſeaſes, your nobler part is ſenſible of 
the invading poiſon, and ſeeks in vain to relieve its anxiety by new pleaſures, 

which {till augment the fatal malady. f 
I xzxD not tell you, that by this eager purſuit of pleaſure, you more and more 


expoic yourſelf to fortune and accidents, and rivet your affections on external of - 


jects, which chance may, in a moment, raviſh from you. I ſhall ſuppoſe, that 
your indulgent ſtars favor you ſtill with the enjoyment of your riches and poſſeſ- 
ſions. I prove to you, that even in the midſt of your luxurious pleaſures, you: 
are unhappy ; and that, by too much indulgence, you are incapable of enjoying 
what proſperous fortune ſtill allows you to poſſeſs. | 

Bur ſurely the inſtability of fortune is a conſideration not to be over-looked or 


neglected. Happineſs cannot poſſibly exiſt, where there is no ſecurity ; and ſecu- 
rity. can have no place, where fortune has any dominion. Tho' that unſtable deity 


ſhould not exert her rage againſt you, the dread of it would ſtill rorment you; 
would diſturb your ſlumbers, haunt your dreams, and throw a damp on the jol- 
lity of your moſt delicious banquets. 

Tux temple of wiſdom is ſeated on à rock, above the rage of the fighting 
elements, and inacceſſible to all the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks 
below; and thoſe more terrible inſtruments of human fury reach not to fo ſub- 
lime a height. The ſage, while he breathes that ſerene air, looks down with 
pleaſure, mixed with compaſſion, on the errors of miſtaken mortals, who blindly 
ſeek for the true path of life, and purſue riches, nobility, honor, or power for 
genuine felicity. The greateſt part he beholds diſappointed of their fond wiſhes : 
Some lament, that: having once poſſeſſed the object of their deſires, it is raviſhed 
from them by envious fortune: and all complain, that even their own vows, tho 
3 cannot give them happineſs, or relieve the anxiety of their diſtracted 
minds. | | | 

Bor does the ſage preſerve himſelf always in this philoſophic indifference, and 
reſt contented with lamenting the miſeries of mankind, without ever employing 
himſelf for their relief? Does he conſtantly indulge this ſevere wiſdom, which, 
by pretending; to elevate him above human accidents, does in reality harden his 
heart, and render him careleſs of the intereſts of mankind,. and of ſociety? No:“ 
he knows that in this ſullen Apathy, neither true wiſdom nor true happineſs are to: 
be found. He feels too ſtrongly the charm of the ſocial affections ever to coun- 
teract ſo ſweet, ſo natural, ſo virtuous a propenſity. Even when; bathed in tears, 
he laments the miſeries of human race, of his country, of his friends, and un- 
able to give ſuccor, can only relieve them by compaſſion; he yet rejoices in the 
generous diſpoſition, and feels a ſatisfaction ſuperior to that of the moſt indulged 
ſenſe. So engaging: are the ſentiments of humanity; that they brighten up the 
very face of ſorrow; and operate like the ſun, which, ſnining on a duſky cloud 
or falling rain, paints on them the moſt glorious colors which are to be found in 
the whole circle of nature. | | 

Bur *tis not here alone, that the ſocial virtues diſplay their energy. With what- 
over ingredient you mix them, they are ſtill predominant. As ſorrow cannot 
overcome them, ſo neither can ſenſual pleaſure obſcure them. The joys of — 
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however tumultuous, baniſh not the tender ſentiments of ſympathy and affection 
They even derive their chief influence from that generous paſſion; and when pre- 
ſented alone, afford nothing to the unhappy mind but laſſitude and diſguſt. Be- 
hold this ſprightly debauchee, who profeſſes a contempt of all other pleaſures but 
thoſe of wine and jollity: Separate him from his companions, like a ſpark from 
a fire, where before it contributed to the general blaze : His alacrity ſudden] 
extinguiſnes; and tho* ſurrounded with every other means of delight, he lothes 
the ſumptuous banquet, and prefers even the moſt abſtracted ſtudy and ſpecu- 
lation, as more agreeable and entertaining. | 

Bur the ſocial paſſions, never afford ſuch tranſporting pleaſures, or make ſo 
glorious an appearance in the eyes both of GD and man, as when, ſhaking off 
every earthly mixture, they aſſociate themſelves with the ſentiments of virtue, and 
prompt us to laudable and worthy actions. As harmonious colours mutually 
give and receive a luſtre by their friendly union; ſo do theſe ennobling ſentiments 
of the human mind. See the triumph of nature in parental affeftion | What 
£:16ſh paſſion; what ſenſual delight is a match for it! Whether a man exults in 
the proſperity and virtue of his offspring, or flies to their ſuccor, thro' the moſt 
threatening and tremendous dangers ? 

PROCEED (till in purifying the generous paſſion, you will ſtill the more admire 
its ſhining glories. What charms are there in the harmony of minds, and in a 
friendſhip founded on mutual eſteem and gratitude ! What ſatisfaction in relieving 
che diſtreſſed, in comforting the afflicted, in raiſing the fallen, and in ſtopping 
the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, in their inſults over the good 
and virtuous ! But what ſupreme joy in the victories over vice as well as miſery, 
when, by virtuous example or wiſe exhortation, our fellow-creatures are taught 


to govern their paſſions, reform their vices, and ſubdue their worſt enemies, which 


inhabit within their own boſoms? 

Bur theſe objects are. ſtill too limited for the human mind, which, being of 
celeſtial origin, ſwells with the divineſt and moft enlarged affections, and carry- 
ing its attention beyond kindred and acquaintance, extends its bencvolent wiſhes 
to the moſt diſtant poſterity. It views liberty and laws as the ſource of human 
happineſs, and devotes itſelf with the utmoſt alacrity, to their guardianſhip and 

protection. Toils, dangers, death itſelf carry their charms, when we brave them 
or the public good, and ennoble. that being, which we generouſly facrifice for 
the intereſts of our country. Happy the man, whom indulgent fortune allows 
to pay to virtue what he owes to nature, and to make a generous gift of what 
muſt otherwiſe: be. raviſhed from him by cruel neceſſity | 

In the true ſage and patriot are united whatever can diſtinguiſh human nature, 
or elevate mortal man to a reſemblance with the divinity. The ſofteſt  benevo- 
lence, the, moſt undaunted reſolution, the tendereſt ſentiments, the moſt ſublime 
love of virtue, all theſe animate ſucceſſively his tranſported boſom. What fa- 
2 when he looks within, to find the moſt turbulent paſſions tuned to juſt 

and concord, and every jarring ſound baniſhed from this enehanting mu- 

bel ff If the contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, be ſo delightful; if it raviſhes 
the ſenſes even when, the fait form is fortign to us: What muſt be the effects of 
moral beauty 2 And what influence muſt it have, when it embelliſhes our own 
r inches is the creſult pf; our n reflect an and induſtry? we 
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BUT where is the retard of virtue? And what recompence has nature provided 
for ſuch important ſacrifices, as thoſe of life and fortune, which we muſt often make: 
to it? Oh, ſons of earth! Are you ignorant of the value of this celeſtial miſtreſs ? 
And do you meanly enquire for her portion, when you obſerve her genuine charms ? 
But know, that nature has been indulgent to human weakneſs; and has not left 
this favorite child naked and unendowed. She has provided virtue of the richeſt 
dowry ; but being careful, leſt the allurements of intereſt ſhould engage ſuch fuit- 
ors, as were inſenſible of the native worth of ſo divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely 
provided, that this dowry can have no charms but in the eyes of thoſe who are al- 
ready tranſported with the love of virtue. GLoky is the portion of virtue, the 
fweet reward of honorable toils, the triumphant*crown, which covers the thought- 
ful head of the diſintereſted patriot, or the duſty brow of the victorious warrior. 
Elevated by ſo ſublime a prize, the man of virtue looks down with contempt 
on all the allurements of pleaſure, and all the menaces of danger. Death itſelf 
loſes its terrors, when he conſiders, that its dominion extends only over a part of 
him, and that, in ſpite of death and time, the rage of the elements, and the end- 
leſs viciſſitude of human affairs, he is aſſured of an immortal fame among all the 
ſons of men. Hp | | | | 
Tuxkx ſurely is a being who preſides over the univerſe ; and, who, with in- 
finite wiſdom and power, has reduced the jarring elements into juſt order and pro- 
portion. Let ſpeculative reaſoners diſpute, how far this beneficent being extends 
his care, and whether he prolongs our exiſtence beyond the grave, in order to 
beſtow on virtue its juſt reward, and render it fully triumphant. The man of 
morals, without deciding any thing on fo dubions a ſubject, is fatisfied with that 
portion which is marked out to him by the ſupreme diſpoſer of all things. Grate- 
fully he accepts of that farther reward prepared for him ; but if diſappointed, he 
thinks not virtue an empty name; but juſtly eſteeming it it's own reward, he 
gratefully acknowleges the bounty of his creator, who by calling him forth into: 


exiſtence, has thereby afforded him an opportunity of onee acquiring ſo invalu- 
able a poſſeſſion. | W 
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No © ſome philoſophers it appears matter of ſurprize, that all mankind, poſſeſ- 
ſing the ſame nature, and being endowed with the ſame faculties, ſhould 
yet differ ſo. widely in their purſuits and inclinations, and that one ſhould utterly: 
condemn what is fondly ſought after by another. To ſome it appears matter of 
ſtill more ſurprize, that a man ſhould differ ſo widely from himſelf at different 
times; and, after poſſeſſion, reject with diſdain what, before, was the object of 
all his vows and wiſhes. To me this feveriſh uncertainty and irreſolution, in hu- 


Or, the man of ieee philoſaphical derotion · | 3 
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man conduct, ſeems altogether unavoidable -; nor can a rational ſoul, made for the 
contemplation of the ſupreme being, and of his works, ever enjoy tranquility or 
ſatisfaction, while detained in the ignoble purſuits of ſenſual pleaſure or popular 
.applauſe. The divinity is a boundleſs ocean of bliſs and glory: Human minds 
arc ſmaller ſtreams, which ariſing at firſt from this ocean, ſcek ſtill, amid all their 
wanderings, to return to it, and to loſe themſelves in that immenſity of perfection. 
When checked in this natural courſe, by vice or folly, they become furious and 
enraged; and, ſwelling to a torrent, do then ſpread horror and devaſtation on the 
N.1ghbouring plains. | | ? 

In vain, by pompous phraſe and paſſionate expreſſion, each recommends his 
own pu ſuit, and invites the credulous hearers to an imitation of his life and 
manners. The heart belics the countenance, and ſenſibly feels, even amid the 
highoſt ſucceſs, the unſatisfactory nature of all thoſe. pleaſures, which dctain it 
from its true object. I examine the voluptuous man before enjoyment ; I meaſure 
the vehemence of his defire : and the importance of his object; I find that all his 
hap,ineſs proceeds only from that hurry of thought which rakes him from himſelf, 
and turos his view from his guilt and miſery. I conſider him a moment after; he 
has now enjoyed the pleaſure, which he fondly ſought after. The ſenſe of his 
guilt and miſery returns upon him with double anguiſh: His mind tormented 
with fear and remorſe ; his body depreſſed with diſguſt and ſatiety. | 

Bur a more auguit, at leaſt a more haughty perſonage preſents himſelf boldly 
to our cenſure ; and aſſuming the title of a pailoſopher and man of morals, offers 
to ſubmit to the moſt rigid examination. He challenges, with a viſible, tho* con- 
cealed impatience, our approbation and 2 3 and ſeems offended, that we 
ſhould hefitate a moment before we break out into admiration of his virtue. 
Sceing this impatience, I heſitate ſtill more: I begin to examine the motives of his 
ſceming virtue: But hehold ! e' er I can enter upon this enquiry, he flings himſelf 
from me; and addreſſing bis diſcourſe to that crowd of heedleſs auditors, fondly 

abuſes them by his magnificent pretenſions. | | 

O Parrcosormer! thy wiſdom is vain, and thy virtue unprofitable. Thou 
ſeekeſt the ignorant applauſes of men, not the ſolid reflections of thy own con- 
ſcience, or the more ſolid approbation of that being, who, with one regard of his 
all-ſeeing eye, penetrates the univerſe. Thou ſurely art conſcious of the hollow- 
neſs of thy pretended probity, whilſt calling thyſelf a citizen, a ſon, a friend, 
thou forgetteſt thy higher ſovereign, thy true father, thy greateſt. benefactor. 
Where is the adoration due to ſuch infinite perfection, whence every thing good 
and valuable is derived? Where is the gratitude, owing to thy creator, who 
called thee forth from nothing, who placed thee in all theſe relations to thy fellow- 
creatures, and requiring thee .to fulfil the duty of each relation, forbids thee to 
neglect what thou oweſt to himſelf, the moſt perfect being, to whom thou art 
connected by the cloſeſt tye ? 5 | 

Bur thou art thyſelf thy own idol: Thou worſhippeſt thy imaginary perfec- 
tions: Or rather, ſenſible of thy real imperfections, thou ſeekeſt only to deceive 
the world, and to pleaſe thy fancy, by multiplying thy ignorant admirers. Thus 

not contented with neglecting what is moſt excellent in the univerſe, thou deſire 
to ſubſtitute in his place what is moſt vile and contemptible. 

Coxsipegrk all the woiks of men's hands; all the inventions of human wit, in 
which thou affecteſt ſo nice a dilcernment : Thou wilt find, that the moſt perfect 
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production ſtill proceeds from the moſt perfect thought, and that *tis MMD alone: 


which we admire, while we beſtow our applauſe on the graces of a well propor- 
tioned ſtatue, or the ſymmetry of a noble pile. The ſtatuary, the architect comes 
ſtill in view, and makes us reflect on the beauty of his art and contrivance, which, 
from a heap of unformed matter, could extract ſuch expreſſions and proportions. 
This ſuperior beauty of thought and intelligence thou thyſelf — while 
thou inviteſt us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the harmony of affections, the 
dignity of ſentiments, and all thoſe graces of a mind, which chiefly merit our at- 
tention. ' But why ſtoppeſt thou ſhort ? Seeſt thou nothing farther that is va- 
luable? Amid thy rapturous applauſes of beauty and order, art thou ſtill ignorant 
where 1s to be found the moſt conſummate beauty ? the moſt perfe& order? Com- 
| pare the works of art with thoſe of nature. The one are but imitations of the 

other. The nearer art approaches to nature, the more perfect is it eſteemed. But 
ſil}, how wide are its neareſt approaches, and what an immenſe interval may be 
obſerved between them ? Art copies only the outſide of nature, leaving the inward 
and more admirable ſprings and principles; as exceeding her imitation, as beyond 
ber comprehenſion. Art copies only the minute productions of nature, deſpairing 
to reach that grandeur and magnificence, which are fo aſtoniſhing in the maſterly 
works of her original. Can we then be ſo blind, as not to diſcover an intelligence 
and a deſign in the exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous contrivance of the univerſe ? 
Can we be ſo ſtupid, as not to feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip and ado- 
ration, upon the contemplation of that intelligent being, ſo infinitely good 
and wiſe ? 10 of Co Tf A Le SHOO 
Tux moſt perfect happineſs, ſurely, muſt ariſe from the contemplation of the 
moſt perfect object. But what more perfect than beauty and virtue? And where 
is beauty to be found equal to that of the univerſe ?. Or virtue, which can be com- 
pared to the benevolence and Juſtice of the deity ? If aught can diminiſh the plea- 
ſure of this contemplation, it muſt be either the narrowneſs of our faculties, which 
conceals from us the greateſt part of theſe beauties and perfections; or the ſhort- 
neſs of our lives, which allows not time ſufficient to inſtruct us in them. But tis 
our comfort, that if we * = worthily the faculties here aſſigned us, they will 
be enlarged in another ſtate of exiſtence, ſo as to render us more ſuitable wor- 
ſhippers of our maker: And that the taſk, which can never be finiſhed in time, 
will be the buſineſs of an eternity. | 5 | | 
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LT HAVE long entertained. a great ſuſpicion; with regard to the deciſions 

of philoſophers upon all ſubjefs, and —— in myſelf a greater inclination to 
diſpute, than aſſent to their concluſions. There is one miſtake, to which they 
ſeem liable, almoſt without e they confine too much their principles, 
and make no account of that vaff dee which nature has ſo much affected in 


| all 
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all her operations. When a philoſopher has once laid hold of a favorite princi- 
ple, which perhaps accounts for many natural effects, he will extend the ſame 
 prineiple over the whole creation, and reduce it to every phenomenon, tho' by 
the moſt. violent and abfurd reaſoning. Our own mind being narrow and con- 
tracted, we cannot extend our conception to the variety and extent of nature; 
but imagine, that ſhe is as much bounded in her operations, as we are in our 
ipeculations. 4 | 882 | . 
Bur if ever this infirmity of philoſophers is to be ſuſpected on any occaſion, tis 
in their reafonings concerning human life, and the methods of attaining happineſs, 
In that caſe, they are led aſtray, not only by the narrowneſs of their underſtand- 
ings, but alſo by that of their paſſions. Almoſt every one has a predominant in- 
clination, to which all his other deſires and affections ſubmit, and which governs 
him, tho', perhaps, with ſome intervals, thro' the whole courſe of his life. Tis 
difficult for him to apprehend, that any thing, which appears totally indifferent 
to him, can ever give enjoyment to any perſon, or can poſſeſs charms, which 
altogether eſcape his obſervation. © His own purſuits are always, in his account, 
the moſt engaging : The objects of his paſſion, the moſt valuable: And the road 
which he purſues, the only one that leads to happineſs. | „„ 
Bur would theſe prejudiced” reafoners reflect a moment, there are many ob- 
vious inſtances and arguments, ſufficient to undeceive them, and make them en- 
large their maxims and principles. Do they not ſee the vaſt variety of inclinations 
and purſuits among our ſpecies, where each man ſeems fully ſatisfied with his own 
courſe of life, and would eſteem it the greateſt unhappineſs to be confined to that 
of his neighbor?” Do they not feel in themſelves, . that what pleaſes at one time, 
_ difpleaſes at another, by the change of inclination z' and that it is not in their 
power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recall that taſte or appetite, which formerly be- 
ſtowed charms an what now appears indifferent or diſagreeable? What is the 
meaning therefore of thoſe general preferences of the town ar country life, of a 
life of action or one of pleaſure, of retirement or fociety ; when, beſides the dif- 
ferent inclinations of different men, every one's experience may convince him, 
that each of theſe kinds of life is agreeable in its turn, and that their variety 
or their judicious mixture, chiefly contributes to the rendering all of them 


Bur ſhall this buſineſs be allowed to go altogether at adventures? And muſt a 
man conſult only his humor and inclination, in order to determine his courſe of life, 
without ever employing his reafon to inform him what road is preferable, and leads 
moſt ſurely to happineſs? Is there no difference then between one man's conduct 
and another? 1 — 7 . e 

I AxsweR, There is a great difference. One man, following his inclinations, 
in chuſing his courſe of life, may imploy much ſurer means for ſucceeding than 
another, who is led by his inclination into the ſame courſe of life, and purſues the- 
fame object. Are riches the chief object of your defires ? Acquire ſkill in your pro- 
feffion, be diligent in the exerciſe of it; and enlarge the cirele of your friends and 
acquaintance; avoid pleaſure and expence; and never be "generous, but with a 
view of gaining more than you could ſave by frugality. Would” you acquire the 
public efttem 7 Guard Illy . che extremes of arrogance and fawning. 
Let it appear that you ſet a 5 
54 ** N | 
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upon yourſelf, but without deſpiſing 
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If you fall into either of the extremes, you either provoke men's pride by your in- 
ſolence, or teach them to deſpiſe you by your timorous ſubmiſſion, and by the 
mean opinion which you ſeem to entertain of yourſelf. | Vat 
Task, you ſay, are the maxims of common prudence and diſcretion; what 
every parent inculcates on his child, and what evety man of ſenſe purſues in the 
_ courſe of life, which he has choſen. --- What is it then you deſire more? Do you 
come to a philoſopher, as to a cunning man, to learn ſomething by magic or witchcraft, 
beyond what can be known by common prudence and diſcretion? ---Yes ; we 
come to a philoſopher to be inſtructed, How we ſhall chuſe our ends, more than 
the means for attaining theſe ends: We want to know, what defires we ſhall fa- 
tisfy, what paſſions we ſhall comply with, what appetites we ſhalt indulge. As 
to the reſt, we truſt to common ſenſe, and the general maxims of the world, for 
our inſtruction. wxds were. > e 198 J e 
I am ſorry, then, I have pretended to be a philoſopher : For I find your que- 
ſtions very perplexing; and am in danger, if my anſwer be too rigid and ſevere, 
of paſſing for a pedant and ſcholaſtic ; if it be too eaſy and free, of being taken 
for a preacher of vice and immorality. However, to ſatisfy you, I ſhall deliver 
my opinion upon the mattes, and only deſire you to eſteem it of as little conſe- 
quence as I do myſelf. By that means you will neither think it worthy of your 
ridicule ner ye art. c, i e ee 2a, n 
Ir we can depend upon any principle, which we learn from philoſophy, this, 1 
think, may be conſidered as certain and undoubted, That there is nothing in it- 
ſelf, valuable or deſpicable, deſireable or hateful,” beautiful or deformed; but that 
theſe attributes ariſe, from the particular conſtitution and fabric of human ſenti- 
ments and affections. What ſeems the moſt dehcious food to one animal, appears 
loathſome to another: What affects the feeling of one with delight, produces un- 
eaſineſs to another. This is conſeſſedly the caſe with regard to all the bodily 
ſenſes: But if we examine the matter more accurately, we ſhall-find; that che fame 
obſervation holds even where the mind concurs with-the body, and mingles its ſen- 


. 


timents with the exterior appetitſGͥͥ‚e . 232 : 
DzsinxE this paſſionate lover to give you a character of his miftreſs: He will tell 

you that he is at a loſs for words to deſcribe: her charms; and will afk you very 

ſeriquſly, If ever you was acquainted with a goddeſs or an angel? I you anſwer, 

that you never was: He will then ſay, That tis impoſſible for you to form a 

conception of ſuch divine beauties as thoſe, which his charmer poſſeſſes; ſo com- 

Plete a ſnape; ſuch proportioned features; ſo engaging an air; ſuch ſweetneſs 

of diſpoſition; ſuch gaiety of humor. Tou can infer nothing, however, from 

all this diſcourſe, but that the poor man is in love; and that the general appetite 

between the ſexes, which nature has infuſed into all animals, is in him determined 

to a particular object by ſome qualities, which gave him pleaſure. The ſame di- 

vine, creature, not only to a different animal, but alſo to a different man, a 

a mere mortal being, and is beheld with the utmoſt indiſferenc mme. 
Na runr has given all animals 2 like-prejudice im favor of their offspring. As 

ſoon as the helpleſs infant ſees the light, tho' in every other eye it appears a deſpi- 
cable and a miſerable creature, it is regarded by its fond parent with the utmoſt aſ- 

feftion, and is preferred to every other object, however: perfect or . | 
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The paſſion alone, ariſing from the original ſtructure and formation of human na- 
ture, beſtows a value on the moſt inſignificant object. \ | 
We may puſn the ſame obſervation further, and may conclude, that even when 
the mind operates alone, and feeling the fentiments of blame or approbation, pro- 
nounces one object deformed and odious, another beautiful and amiable; I ſay, 
that even in this caſe, theſe qualities are not really in the objects, but belong en- 
tirely to the ſentiments of that mind which blames or praiſes. I grant, that it 
will be more difficult to make this propoſition evident, and as it were, palpable, 


to negligent thinkers, becauſe nature is more uniform in the ſentiments of the 
mind than in moſt feelings of the body, and produces a nearer reſemblance in the 
inward than in the outward part of human kind. There is ſomething approaching 


to principles in mental taſte; and erities can reaſon and diſpute mueh more plau- 
ſibly than cooks or perfumers. We may obſerve, however, That this uni- 


formity among human kind, hinders not, but that there is a-conſiderable diverſity- 


in the ſentiments of beauty and worth, and that education, cuſtom, prejudice, 
caprice, and humor frequently vary our taſte of this kind. Tou will never con- 


- vince a man, who is not accuſtomed to IrALIAx muſic, and? has not an ear to 


follow its intricacies, that a Scorch tune is not preferable. You have not even 
any ſingle argument, beyond your own taſte, which you can employ in your be- 

half: And to your antagoniſt, his particular taſte will always appear a much: 
more convincing argument to the contrary. If you be wiſe, each of you-will al- 
low, that the other may be in the right; and having many other inſtances of 
this diverſity of taſte, you will both confeſs, that beauty and worth are merely 
of a relative nature, and conſiſt in an agreeable ſentiment, produced by an object 
on a particular mind, according to the peculiar ſtructure- and conſtitution of 


that mind. | | 


By this diverſity: of ſentiment, obſervable in human kind, nature has, perhaps, 
intended to make us ſenſible of her authority, and let us ſee what ſurprizing 
changes ſhe could produce-on the paſſions and deſires of mankind; merely by the 
change of their inward fabric, without any alteration on the objects. Phe vulgar: 
may even be convinced by this argument: But men accuſtomed to thinking may 


draw a more convincing, at leaſt a more general argument, from the very nature 


of the ſubject. . | 
Ix the operation of reaſoning, the mind does nothing but run over its objects, 
as they are ſuppoſed to ſtand in reality, without adding any thing to them, or di- 


miniſnhing any thing from them. If I examine the ProLomaric and CopkRxI CAN 


ſyſtems, I endeavor only, by my enquiries, to know the real ſituation of the pla- 
nets; that is, in other words, 1 endeavor to give them, in my mind or concep- 

tion, the ſame relations which they bear towards each other in the heavens: T0 
this operation of the mind, therefore, there ſeems to be always a real, tho” often 
an unknown ftandard, in the nature of things; nor is truth» or falſhood variable 
by the various apprehenſions of mankind. Tho?” all human race ſhould for ever 
conclude, that the ſun moves, and the earth remains at reſt; the ſun ſtirs not an 


inch from his place for all theſe reaſonings.; and ſuch coneluſions are eternally falſe 


Bur the caſe is not the ſame with the qualities of Jeautiful and deformed, de. 


Fall and odious, as with truth and f: I the former caſe, the mind is not: 
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+ contented with merely ſurveying its objects, as they ſtand in themſelves : It alſo- 
feels a ſentiment of delight or uneaſineſs, approbation or blame, conſequent to 
chat ſurvey ; and this ſentiment determines it to pronounce the object beautiful 
or deformed, defirable or odious. Now, *tis evident, that this ſentiment muſt de- 
pend upon the particular fabric or ſtructure of the mind, which enables ſuch par- 
ticular objects to operate in ſuch a particular manner, and produces a ſympathy or 
conformity between the mind and rhe _ Vary the ſtructure of the mind or 
inward organs, the ſentiment' no longer follows, tho” the objects remain the ſame.. 
The ſentiment being different from the object, and ariſing from its operation upon 
the organs of the mind, an alteration upon the latter muſt vary the effect, nor 
can the ſame object, preſented to a' mind totally different, produce the ſame 
ſentiment. - ORE Fe 

Tx1s concluſion every one is apt to form of himſelf, without much philoſox 
phy, where the ſentiment” is evidently diſtinguiſhable from the object. Who is 
not ſenſible, that power, and glory, and vengeance, are not deſirable of them- 
felves, but derive all their value from. the ſtructure of human paſſions, which be- 
gets a deſire towards ſuch particular objects? But with regard to beauty; either 
natural or moral, the caſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be different. The agreeable 
quality is thought to he in the object, not in the ſentiment ; and that merely be- 
cauſe the ſentiment is not ſo turbulent and violent as to diftinguiſtr itſelf, in an 
evident manner, from the perception of the object. b 

Bur a very little reflection ſuffices to diſtingurſh them. A man may know 
exactly all the circles and ellipſes of the CopERN IAN ſyſtem, and all the irregular 

"ſpirals of the ProłbouAlc, without perceiving that the former is more beautiful 
than the latter. Evcr1p has ve Ally explained every quality of the circle, but 
has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a word of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. 
Beauty is not a quality of the cirele. It lies not in any part of the line whoſe parts 
are all equally diſtant from a common center. It is only the effect, which that 
figure operates upon the mind, whoſe particular fabrie or ſtructure renders it ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſuch ſentiments. In vain would you look for it in the circle, or ſeek: 
ir, either by your ſenſes, or by mathematical reaſonings, in all the properties of 
that figure. 55 , 

Trex mathematician, who took no other pleaſure in reading VI RoII, but that 
of examining Ex R as's voyage by the map, might underſtand perfectly the mean- 
ing of every Latin word, imployed by that divine author; and conſequently, . 
might have a diſtin& idea of the whole narration. He would even have a more 
diſtinct idea of it, than they could have who had not ' ſtudied ſo exactly the geo- 
graphy of the poem. He knew, therefore, every thing in the poem: But he 
was ignorant of its beauty; becauſe the beauty, properly ſpeaking, hes not in the 
poem, but in the ſentiment or taſte of the reader. And where a man has 
no fach delicacy of temper, as to make him feel this ſentiment, he muſt be 
ignorant of the beauty, tho' poſſeſſed. of the ſcience and. underſtanding of 
an angel *.. | e ; TH 


„Winz I not afraid of appearin t too philoſo- times, „ That taſtes and colors,” and all other 
phical, I would remind my reader of that famous ** ſenſible qualities, lie not in the bodies, but 


done, ſuppoſed to be fully proved in modem « merely in the ſenſes.” The caſe-is the dn 
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THe inference upon the whole is, that it is not from the value or worth of. 
the object, which any perſon purſues, that we can determine his enjoyment, but 
merely from the paſſion with which he -purſues it, and the ſucceſs which he 
meets with in his purſuit. Objects have abſolutely no worth or value in them- 
ſelves. They derive their worth merely from the paſſion. If that be ſtrong, 
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and ſteady, and ſucceſsful, the perſon is happy. It cannot reafonably be 
doubted, but a little miſs, dreſt in a new gown for a dancing-ſchool ball, 
receives.as compleat enjoyment as the greateſt orator, who triumphs in the ſplen- 
dor of his eloquence, while he governs the paſſions and reſolutions of a numerous 
aſſembly. | | 1 { 

#4 ie diFerence, therefore, betwixt one man and another, with regard to 
life, conſiſts either in the paſſion, or in the enjoyment : And theſe differences are ſuf- 
cient to produce the wide extremes of happineſs and miſery, _ -- | 

To be happy, the paſſion muſt neither be too violent nor too remiſs. In the + 
firſt cafe, the mind is in a perpetual hurry and tumult; in the ſecond, it ſinks into 
a diſagreeable indolence and lethargy. | N 

To be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and ſocial; not rough or fierce. The 
affections of the latter kind are not near ſo agreeable, to the feeling, as thoſe of 
the former. Who will compare rancor and animoſity, envy and revenge, to 
friendſhip, benignity, clemency and gratitude? 5 

To be happy, the paſſion muſt be chearful and gay, not gloomy and melan- 
choly.. A propenſity to hope and joy is real riches : One to fear and ſorrow, 
real poverty. bs „ : 

SOME paſſions or inclinations, in the exjoyment of their object, are not ſo ſteady 
or conſtant as others, nor convey ſuch durable pleaſure and ſatisfattion. Philsſo- 
phical devotion, for mitince, like the enthuſiaſm of a poet, is the tranſitory effect 
of high ſpirits, great leiſure, a fine genius, and a habit of ſtudy and contemplation : 
But notwithſtanding all theſe: circumſtances, an abſtracted, inviſible object, like 
that which natural religion alone preſents to us, cannot long actuate the mind, or 
be of any moment in life. To render the paſſion of continuance, we | muſt find 
ſome method of affecting the ſenſes and imagination, and muſt embrace ſome hi- 
feorical as well as philoſophical accounts of the divinity. Popular ſuperſtitions. and 
obfervances are even found to be of uſe in this particular. E I 

Tuo' the tempers of men be very different, yet we may ſafely; pronounce in 
general, that a life of pleaſure cannot ſupport itſelf ſo long as one of buſineſs, but 
is much more {ubject to ſatiety-and diſguſt. The amuſements, which are the moſt 
durable, have all. a mixture of application and attention in them; ſuch as gaming 
r — - 0 And in general, buſineſs and action fill up all the great vacancies 


with beauty and deformity, virtue.and vice. This to make all theſe qualities the objedts of ant and 


doctrine, however, takes off no more from the 
reality of the latter qualities, than from that of the 
former; nor need it give any umbrage either to 
crities or moraliſts. I ho* colors were allowed to 
he only in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be 
Jeſs or eſteemed ? There is à ſufficient 
uniformity in the ſenſes and feelings of mankind, 


reaſoning, and to have the greateſt influence on life 
and manners. And as tis certain, that the difeo- 
very above-mentioned in natural philofophy, makes 
no alteration on action and conduct; why ſhould a 
like diſcovery in moral philoſophy make any al- 
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Bur where the temper is the beſt diſpoſed for any enjoyment, the object is often 
wanting: And in this reſpect, the paſſions, which purſue external objects, 
contribute not ſo much to happineſs, as thoſe which reſt in ourſelves ; fince we 
are neither ſo certain of attaining ſuch objects, nor ſo ſecure of poſſeſſing them. 
A paſſion for learning is preferable, with regard to happineſs, to one for riches. 

Some men are poſſeſſed of great ſtrength of mind; and even when they purſue 
external objects, are not much affected by a diſappointment, but renew their appli- 
cation and induſtry with the greateſt chearfulneſs. Nothing cont: ibutes more to 
happineſs than this turn of mind. | | a : 
| Accorpins to this ſhort and imperfect ſketch of human life, the happieſt diſ- 
poſition of mind is the virtuous; or, in other words, that which leads to action 
and employment, renders us ſenſible to the ſocial paſſions, ſteals the heart againſt 
the aſſaults of fortune, reduces the affections to a juſt moderation, makes our own 
thoughts an entertainment to us, and inclines us rather to the pleaſures of. ſociety 
and converſation, than to thoſe of the ſenſes. This, in the mean time, muſt be 
obvious to the moſt careleſs reaſoner, that all diſpoſitions of mind are not alike fa- 
vorable to happineſs, and that one paſſion or humor may be extremely deſirable, 
while another is equally diſagreeable. And indeed, all the difference between the 
conditions of life depends upon the mind; nor is there any one ſituation of affairs, 
in itſelf, preferable to another. Good and ill, both natural and moral, are en- 
tirely relative to human ſentiment and affection. No man would ever be un- 
happy, could he alter his feelings. ProTEvs-like, he would clude all attacks, by 
the continual alterations of his ſhape and form. | | 
Bor of this reſource nature has, in a great meaſure, deprived us. The fabric 

and conſtitution of our mind no more depends on our holes, than that of our 


body. The generality of men have not even the ſmalleſt notion, that any altera- 


tion in this reſpect can ever be defirable. As a ſtream neceſſarily follows the ſeve- 
ral inclinations of the ground, on which it runs; fo are the ignorant and thought- 
leſs part of mankind actuated by their natural propenſities. Such are effectually 
excluded from all pretenſions to philoſophy, and the medicine of the mind, fo mn, 
boaſted. But even upon the wife and thoughtful, nature has a prodigious in- 
fluence ; nor is it always in a man's power, by the utmoſt art and induftry, to 
correct his temper, and attain that virtuous character, to which he aſpires. The 
empire of war od extends over a few: and with regard to theſe too, her au- 
thority is very weak and limited, - Men may well be ſenſible of the value of virtue, 
and may deſire to attain it; but tis not always certain, that they will be ſucceſs- 

ful in their wiſhes. | 5 . 
WHoeveR conſiders, without prejudice, the courſe of lurman actions, will find, 
that mankind are almoft entirely guided by conſtitution and temper, and that general 
maxims have little influence, but ſo far as they affect our taſte or ſentiment. If a 
man have a lively ſenſe of honor and virtue, with moderate paſſions, his conduct 
will always be conformable to the rules of morality ; or if he depart from them, 
| his return will be eafy and expeditious. But on the other hand, where one is 
born of ſo perverſe a frame of mind, of fo callous and'mfenſible a diſpoſition, as to 
have no rok for virtue and humanity, no fympathy with his fellow-creatures, no 
deſire of eſteem and applauſe z ſuch a one muſt be allowed entirely incurable, nor is: 
there any remedy in philoſophy. He reaps no ſatisfaction but from low and ede 
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objects, or from the indulgence of malignant paſſions: He feels no remorſe to 
.controul his vicious inclinations: He has not even that ſenſe or taſte, which is re- 
- quiſite to make him deſire a better character: For my part, I know not how 1 


ſhould addreſs myſelf to ſuch a one, or by what arguments I ſhould endeavor to 
reform him. Should I tell him of the inward ſatisfaction which reſults from 
laudable and humane actions, the delicate pleaſures of diſintereſted love and friend- 
ſhip, the laſting enjoyments of a good name and an eſtabliſhed character, he might 
ſtill reply, that theſe were, perhaps, 2 to ſuch as were ſuſceptible of them; 
but that, for his part, he finds himſelf of a quite different turn and diſpoſition. 
I muſt repeat itz my philoſophy affords no remedy in ſuch'a caſe, nor could I do 
any thing but lament this perſon's unhappy condition. But then 1 aſk, If any 
other philoſophy can afford a remedy ; or if it be poſſible, by any ſyſtem, to ren- 
der all mankind virtuous, however perverſe may be their natural frame of mind? 
Experience will ſoon convince us of the contrary ; and I will venture to affirm, 
that, perhaps, the chief benefit, which reſults from philoſophy, ariſes in an indi- 
rect manner, and proceeds more from its ſecret, inſenſible influence, than from 
its immediate application. "IF | = 0b 
Tis certain, that a ſerious attention to the ſciences and liberal arts, ſoftens and 
Lumanizes the temper, and cheriſhes thoſe fine emotions, in which true virtue and 
honor cc nſiſts. It rarely, very rarely happens, that a man of taſte and learnin 
is not, at leaſt, an honeſt man, whatever frailties may attend him. The bent of his 
mind to ſpeculative ſtudies muſt mortify in him the paſſions of intereſt and ambi- 
tion, and muſt, at the ſame time, give him a greater ſenſibility of all the decen- 
cies and duties of life. He feels more fully a moral diſtinction in characters and 
manners; nor is his ſenſe of this kind diminiſhed, but, on the contrary, it is much 
encreaſed, bj his ſpeculations. | of 
BESID ES ſuch inſenſible changes upon the temper and diſpoſition, *tis 
highly probable, that others may be produced by ſtudy and application. The 
prodigious effects of education may convince us, that the mind is not altogether 
ſtubborn and inflexible, but will admit of many alterations from its original 
make and ſtructure. Let a man propoſe to himſelf the model of a character, 
which he approves of ; let him be well acquainted with thoſe particulars, in which 
his own character deviates from this model: Let him keep a conſtant watch over 
himſelf, and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the vices, towards the 
virtues; and I doubt not but, in time, be will find, in his temper, an alteration, 
to the better. | 6 | 
Haix is another powerful means of reforming the mind, and implanting in it 
good diſpoſitions and inclinations. A man who continues in a courſe of ſobriety 
and temperance, will hate riot and diforder : If he engage in buſineſs or ſtudy, in- 
dolence will ſeem a puniſhment to him: If be conſtrain himſelf to practiſe benefi- 
cence and affability, he will ſoon abhor all inſtances of pride and violence. Where 
one 1s thorowly convinced, that the virtuous courſe of life is preferable ; if he has 
2338 enough, for ſome time, to impoſe a violence on himſelf; his re- 
ormation need not be deſpaired of. The misfortune is, that this conviction 


bly virtuous, | 


- and this reſolution never can have place, unleſs a man be, before-hand, 'tolera- 
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thoſe exhortations and conſolations, which are in ſuch. vogue among all ſpecula- 
tive reaſoners. © | SE „ 


Bor tho' the value of every object can be determined only by the ſentiments 
or paſſions of every individual, we may obſerve, that the paſſions, in pronouncing 
their verdict, conſider not the object ſimply, as it is in e 
the circumſtances, which attend it. A man tranſported with joy, on account of 
his poſſeſſing a diamond, confines not his view to the gliſtering ſtone before him: 
He alſo conſiders its rarity, and from thence chiefly ariſes his pleaſure and exulta- 
tion. Here therefore a philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt particular views and 
conſiderations, and circumſtances, which otherwiſe would have eſcaped us; and, 
by that means, he may either moderate ot excite any particular paſſion. 
Ix may ſeem unreaſonable abſolutely; to deny the authority of philoſophy in this 


reſpect: But it muſt be confeſſed, that there lies this ſtrong preſumption againſt it, 
that if theſe views be natural and obvious, they would have occurred of themſelves, 
without the aſſiſtance of philoſophy; if they be not natural, they never can have 
any influence on the affections. Theſe are of a very delicate nature, and cannot be 
forced or conſtrained by the utmoſt art and induſtry. A conſideration, which we 
ſeek for on purpoſe, which we enter into with difficulty, which we retain with care 
and attention, can never produce thoſe genuine and durable movements of paſſion, 


which are the reſult of nature, and the conſtitution of the mind. A man may ass 
well pretend to cure himſelf of love, by viewing his miſtreſs thro the artificial me- 


dium of a microſcope, or proſpect, and beholding there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin, 
and monſtrous diſproportion of her features, as hope to excite or moderate any paſ- 
ſion by the artificial arguments of a Senzca or an Ep ET us. The remembrance 
of the natural aſpect and ſituation of the objects will, in both. caſes, ſtill return upon 
him. The reflections of philoſophy are too ſubtile and diſtant to take place in com- 
mon life, or eradicate any affection. The air is too fine to breathe in, where it is 
above the winds and clouds of the atmoſphere. me. 5 f 

Axor defect of thoſe refined reflections, which philoſophy preſents to us, 


is, that commonly they cannot diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſſions, with- 
out diminiſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are virtuous, arid rendering the mind to- 


tally indifferent and inactive. They are for the moſt part, general, and are ap- 
plicable to all our affections. In vain do we hope to direct their influence only to 
one ſide. If by inceſſant ſtudy and meditation we have rendered them very inti- 
mate and preſent to us, 6 and ſpred an univerſal 3 


/ 


If, but ſurvey it with all 
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bility over the mind. When we deſtroy the nerves, we extinguiſh the ſenſe of - 
pleaſure, together with that of pain. | 
Ir will be eaſy, by one glance of the eye, to find one or other of theſe defects in 
moſt of thoſe philoſophical reflections, ſo much celebrated both in ancient and 
modern times. Let not the injuries or violence of men, ſay the philoſophers *, ever 
2 you by anger or hatred. Would you be angry at the ape for its malice, or 
Dger for or its ferocity ? This reflection leads us into a bad opinion of human na- 
hers and muſt extinguiſh the ſocial affections. It tends alſo to remove all remorſe 
for a man's own crimes, when he conſiders, that vice is as natural to mankind, as: 
the particular inſtin& to brute- creatures. 

ALL ills ariſe from the order of the univerſe, which i is abſolutely perfect. Weuld 
you w0:/þ to difturb ſo divine an order for the ſake of your own particular intereſt ? What 
if the ills I ſuffer ariſe from malice or oppreſſion ? But the vices and imperfections of 
men are alſo l een in the order 7 ihe univerſe. 


45 plagues and earthquakes break not heav'n us deſign, 
by then a Box IA or @CATILINE?, 


Let this be allowed; and my own vices will alſo be a part of the ſame antes 

To one who faid, that none was happy, who was not above opinion, a Se KATA | 
replied, then none are bappy but knaves and robbers t. 
"MAN is born to be miſerabls; and is be ſurprized at any particular meidfbr tune 7 
And can be give way to oro and lamentation upon account of any diſaſter & 
Yes : He very reaſonably laments; that he ſhould be born to be miſerable. Your 
conſolation prefents a hundred ills for one, that you pretend to eaſe him of. 

YOU ſhould always have before your eyes death, diſeaſe, poverty, blindneſs, exile, ca- 
lumny, and infamy, as ills which are incident to human nature. When any one of theſs 
ils falls to your lot, you will bear it the better that you have laid your account with 
#. I anſwer, If we confine ourfelves to a general and diſtant reflection on 
the ills of human life, | zha# can have no effect to prepare us for them. If 
by cloſe and intenſe meditation we render them preſent and intimate to us; 
that is the true fecret to * all our pleaſures, and render us e 
miſerable. 
"YOUR forrow'is fruithfs, and will not en the aul. of — very true: 

And for that very reaſon-Fam, ſ 

-CICEROfs conſolation 5 deafneſs is e curieus. How | many his. 
guages are there, ſays ke, which" yon do not underfiand ? The * SPANISH, 
GalLEic, EovpriAx, &c. With regard to all theſe, you are as if you were deaf, 
and yet you are indifferent about the matter. it then fo. great 4 aeg to. 6s . 
deaf to one language more ? | 

I LiKe better the repartee of Auxzenariia: the Cynnnnc; war 055 1 women 
vere condoling with him for his blindneſs? What 1 | ſays he, Dozen think there are. 
W in the dark? 
- "NOTHING can be more defruBiive, fays 3 to dublin; and 


me paſſion for conqueſts,” tban the: true ſyſtem of aſtronomy. What a poor thing i 
even the Wer 1 in E of the infinite extent 12 nalure This conſidera- 
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tion is evidently too diſtant ever to have any effect. And if it had any, would it 
not deſtroy patriotiſm as well as ambition? The ſame gallant author adds with 
ſome reaſon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are the only, obje&s, which. loſe 
nothing of their luſtre or value from the moſt extenſive views of aſtronomy and 
philoſophy, but ſtand proof againſt every ſyſtem. Would philoſophers adviſe 
us to limit our affection to them? i | Fs 
EXILE, ſays PLuTarcn to a friend in baniſhment, 7s no evil: Mathema- 


| #icians tell us, that the whole earth is but as a point, compared to the heavens. To 


change one's country, then, is little more than to remove from one ſtreet to another. 
Man is not a plant, rooted to a certain ſpot of earth : All ſoils and all climates are 
alike ſuited to him *. Theſe topics are admirable, could they fall only into the 
hands of baniſhed perſons. But what if they come alſo to the knowlege of thoſe 
employed in public affairs, and deſtroy all their attachment to their native coun- 
try? Or will they operate like the quack's medicine, which is equally good for 
a diabetes and a droply ? | 
Tis certain, were a ſuperior being thruſt into a human body, that the whole 
of life would to him appear ſo mean, contemptible and puerile, that he never could 
be induced to take party in any thing, and would ſcarcely give attention to what 
paſſes around him. To engage him to ſach eondeſcenſion as to play even the 
part of a PriLie with zeal and alacrity, would be much more difficult than to 
conſtrain the ſame PII Ir, after having been a king and conqueror during fifi 
ears, to mend old ſhoes with proper care and attention; the occupation whic 
UCIAN aſſigns him in the infernal regions. Now all the ſame topics of diſdain 
towards human affairs, which could operate on this ſuppoſed being, occur alſo to 
a philoſopher ; but being, in ſome meaſure, diſproportioned to human cy, 
and not being fortified with the experience of any thing better, they make not 
a full impreſſion on him. He ſees, but he feels not ſufficiently their truth; and 
is always a ſublime philoſopher, when he needs not; that is, as long as nothing 
diſturbs him, or rouzes his affections. While others play, he wonders at their 
keenneſs and ardor; but he no ſooner puts in his own ſtake, than he is commonly 
tranſported with the ſame paſſions, which he had ſo much condemned while he 
remained a ſimple ſpectator. 125 | 5 E's. 
Tuxxx are Chiefly two conſiderations to be met with in books of philofophy, 
from which any conſiderable effect is to be expected, and that becauſe theſe two 
conſiderations are drawn from common life, and occur upon the moſt ſuperficial 
view of human affairs. When we reflect on the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, 
how deſpicable ſeem all our purſuits of happineſs ? And even, if we would extend 


our concern beyond our own life, how frivolous appear our moſt enlarged and 


moſt generous projects; when we conſider the inceſſant changes and revolutions 
of human affairs, by which laws and learning, books and governments are hur- 
ried away by time, as by a rapid ſtream, and are loſt in the immenſe ocean of 
matter? Such a reflection certainly tends to mortify all our paſſions + But does it 
not thereby counterwork the artifice of nature, who has happily deceived us into 
an opinion, that human life is of ſome importance? And may not ſuch a reflection 
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be employed with ſucceſs by voluptuous reaſoners, in order to lead us from the 
paths of action and virtue, into the flowery fields of indolence and pleaſure? 

W are informed by Thucrpipzs, that, during the famous plague of Ar zus, 
when death ſeemed preſent to every one, a diſſolute mirth and gaiety: prevailed 
among the people, w o exhorted one another to make the moſt of life as long as 
it endured. The Fate obſervation is made by Boccack with regard to the 

ue of FLoRENcs. A like principle makes ſoldiers, during war, to be more 

LY to riot and expence, than any other race of men. Preſent pleaſure is 
always of importance; and whatever diminiſhes the importance of all other ob- 
jects muſt beſtow on it an additional influence and value. 

Taz ſecond philoſophical conſideration, which may often have an influence on 
the affections, is derived from a compariſon of our own condition with the con- 
dition of others. This compariſon we are continually making, even in common 
life ; but the misfortune is, that we are apt rather to compare our ſituation with 
that of our ſuperiors, - thah with that of our inferiors. A philoſopher corrects this 
natural infirmity, by turning his view to the other fide, in order to render himſelf 
eaſy in the ſituation. in which fortune has placed him. There are few people 
_=- are not ſuſceptible of ſome conſolation from this reflection, tho to a very 

ed man, the view of human miſeries ſhould rather produce ſorrow than com- 
fort, and add to his lamentations for his own misfortunes a deep compaſſion for 


thoſe of others. Such is the e even of the belt — theſe philoſophi- 
cal topics of * | 
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at every one without expence ? If enjoyed, ſuf- 
ceaſed Hs? Then Why envy any body ? «| t. I not: See tile effect of cuſtom _— tem- 


2 . has known. ills ; — $o'h per, whith Wold ſon take off the reliſh of the 
ation throughout. Why not be contented 


riches. 
2 . 1 defire. f Let this occur: If Iact we 
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or t theſe, be aff afefed. der they oceus not to every man: 80 convincing. 
r Fr ad er goods have I ? Then v Why = 'tis a wonder they perſuade not every — 


be vexed for one ill? But perhaps they do occur to and perſuade moſt 
6. How many are happy in the condition of men; when'they conſider human life, by a gene- 
which I complain ? How many envy me ? ral and calm ſurvey ; But where any real, affecting 
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. I SEAIL conclude this ſubject with obſerving, That tho? virtue be undoubtedly 
the beſt choice, when it is attainable; yet ſuch is the diſorder and confuſion of hu- 
man affairs, that no perfect oeconomy or regular diſtribution of happineſs and mi- 
ſery is ever, in this life, to be expected. Not only the goods of fortune, and 
the endowments of the body (both which are of great importance) not only theſe 
advantages, I ſay, are unequally divided betwixt the virtuous and vicious, but 
even the mind itſelf partakes, in ſome degree, of this diſorder, and the moſt worthy 
ed by the very oeconomy of the paſſions, enjoys not always the higheſt 
elicity. | | | 
Is obſervable, that tho? every bodily diſeaſe or pain proceeds from ſome diſ- 
order in the parts, yet the pain is not always proportioned to the diſorder ; but is 
greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſs ſenſibility of the part, upon which 
the noxious humors exert their influence. A #ootb+#ch produces more violent con- 
vulſions of pain than a phthi/is or a dropſy. In like manner, with regard to the 
conſtitution of the mind, we may obſerve, that all vice is indeed pernicious ; but 
yet the diſturbance or pain is not meaſured out by nature with exact proportion to 
the degrees of vice, nor is the man of higheft virtue, even abſtracting from exter- 
nal acc ents, always the moſt happy. A gloomy and melancholy diſpoſition is 
certain! . to our ſentiments, a vice or imperfection; but as it may be accompanied 
with gieat ſenſe of honor and great integrity, it may be found in very worthy 
characters; tho? *tis ſufficient alone to imbitter life, and render the perſon af- 
feed with it compleatly miſerable. On the other hand, a ſelfiſh villain may poſ- 
ſeſs a ſpring and alacrity of temper, a certain gazety of heart, which is indeed a 
good quality, but which is rewarded much beyond its merit, and when attended 
with good fortune, will compenſate the uneaſineſs and remorſe arifing from all 
the other vices. | = 0/0 ear 
I SHALL add, as an obſervation to the ſame purpoſe, that if a man be liable 
to a vice or 'imperfe@ion, it may often happen, that a good quality, which he 
poſſeſſes with it, will Tender him more miſerable, than if he were compleatly vi- 
cious. A perſon of ſuch imbecillity of temper, as to be eaſily broke by afflic- 
tion, is more unhappy for being endowed with a generous and friendly diſpofi- 
tion, which gives him a lively concern for others, and expoſes him the more to 
fortune and accidents. A ſenſe of Thame, in an imperfect character, is certainly 
a virtue, but produces great uneaſineſs and remorſe, from which the abandonec 
villain is entirely free. A very amorous complexion, with a heart incapable of 
friendſhip, is happier than the fame exceſs in love, with a generofity of temper, . 


incident happens; when' paſion'is awakened, fan- ed, ſtrike deep, and fortify the mind againſt the 
cy agitated, example draws, and counſel urges ; illuſions of pafion, But traſt not altogether to 
the philoſopher is loſt in the man, and he ſearches external aid: By habit and ſtudy r that p37 
in vain for that perſuaſion, which before ſeemed loſophic temper, which both gives force to reflec- 
fo fitm and unſliaken. What remedy for this in- tion, andy — great part of your hap- 
convenience? Aſſiſt yourſelf By a frequent peruſal pineſs independent, takes off the edge from all 


of the entertaining moraliſts: Have recourſe to diſordetly paſhons, and tranquiliaes the mind. De- 


the learning of PLVTARcH, the imagination of ſpiſe not theſe hel ; but.canfide-not too much in 
Ly Erin, he eloquence of Ciczro, the wit of them neither; un 3 e has been favorable in 
Stirs Ca, che gaichy ef Non ranevz, the fibli- Ye temper, with which the has endowed vou. 
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which tranſports a man beyond himſelf, and renders him. a total ſlave to the ob- 


J-& of his paſſion. et # 71\ | 
In a word, human life is more governed by fortune than by reaſon ; is to be 
regarded more as a dull paſtime than as a ſerious occupation; and is more influ- 
enced by particular humor than by general principles. Shall we engage ourſelves 
in it with paſſion and anxiety ? It is not worthy of ſo much concern. Shall we 
be indifferent about what happens? We loſe all the pleaſure of the game by our 
phlegm and careleſſneſs. While we are reaſoning concerning life, life is gone; and 
death, tho* perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike the fool and the 
philoſopher. To reduce life to exact rule and method, is commonly a painful, 
oft a fruitleſs occupation : And is it not alſo a proof, that we overvalue the prize 
for which we contend? Even to reaſon ſo carefully concerning it, and to fix 
with accuracy its juſt idea, would be over-valuing it, were it not that, to ſome 
tempers, this occupation is one of the moſt amuſing, in which life could poſſibly 
be employed. Aan 


* 
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its end the propagation of the ſpecies, tis evident, that it muſt be ſuſcep- 
tible of all the 5 of — 4 which conſent eſtabliſhes, provided they 
be not contrary to this end. i 1 
A MAN, in conjoining himſelf to a woman, is bound to her according to the 
terms of his engagement: In begetting children, he is bound, by all the ties of 
nature and humanity, to provide for their ſubſiſtence and education. When he 
has performed theſe two parts of duty, no being can reproach him with injuſtice 
or injury. And as the terms of his engagement, as well as the methods of ſub- 
fiſting his offspring, may be very various, *tis mere ſuperſtition to imagine, that 
marriage can be entirely uniform, and will admit only of one mode or form. Did 
not human laws reſtrain the natural liberty of men, every particular marriage would 
be as different, as contracts or bargains of any other kind or ſpecies. MY 
As circumſtances vary, and the laws propoſe different advantages, we find, 
that, in different times and places, they impoſe different conditions on this im- 
portant contract. In Tos cui *tis uſual for the ſailors, when the ſhips come in- 
to the harbor, to marry for the ſeaſon ; and, notwithſtanding this precarious en- 
gagement, they are aſſured, tis ſaid, of the ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, as well 
as in the whole management of their affairs, from thoſe temporary ſpouſes. 
I cannor, at preſent, recolle& my authorities; but I have ſomewhere read, 
That the republic of ATrens having loſt many of its citizens by war and peſti- 
lence, allowed every man to two wives, in order the ſooner to repair the 
waſte which had been made by chel⸗ calamities. The poet Evsieipes happened 
to be coupled to two noiſy Vixons, who ſo plagued him with their jealouties and 


A S marriage is an engagement entered into by mutual conſent, and has for 


quar- 
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. quarrels, that he became ever after a profeſſed woman-hater z and is the only thea- 
trical writer, perhaps the only poet, who ever entertained an averſion againſt 
the whole ſex. | | | | 

In that agreeable romance, called the Hiſtory of the Sevar aMBians, where a 
great many men and a few women are ſuppoſed to be ſhipwrecked on a deſert 
_ coaſt; the captain of the troop, in order to obviate thoſe endleſs quarrels which 
aroſe, regulates their marriages after the following manner: he takes a handſome 
female to himſelf alone; aſſigns one to every couple of inferior officers; and to 
five of the loweſt rank he gives one wife in common. Could the greateſt legiſ- 
Iator, in ſuch circumſtances, have contrived matters with greater wiſdom ? _ 
Tux ancient BriTtoxs had a very ſingular kind of marriage, which is to be 
met with among no other people} Any number of them, as ten or a dozen, 


joined in a ſociety together, which was perhaps requiſite for mutual defence inn 


thoſe barbarous times. In order to link this ſociety the cloſer, they took an equal 


number of wives in common, and whatever children were born, were reputed to: / - -, | -. 
belong to all of them, and were accordingly provided for by the whole com- 


munity, ” 
| pe oY the inferior creatures, nature herſelf, being the ſupreme legiſlator, pre- 
ſcribes all the laws which regulate their marriages, and varies thoſe laws according. 
to the different circumſtances of the creature. Where ſhe furniſhes, with eaſe, 
food and defence to the new-born animal, the preſent embrace terminates the, 
marriage; and the care of the offspring is committed intirely to the female. Where 
the food is of more difficult purchaſe, the marriage continues for one ſeaſon, till. 
the common progenv can provide for itſelf ; and then the union immediately diſ- 
| folves, and leaves each of the parties free to enter into a new engagement. at the. 
enſuing ſeaſon. But nature having endowed man with reaſon, has not ſo exactly 
regulated every article of his marriage contract, but has left him to adjuſt them, 
by his own prudence, according to his particular circumſtances and ſituation. 
Municipal laws are a ſupply to the wiſdom of each individual; and, at the ſame 
time, by reſtraining the natural liberty of men, make the private intereſt ſubmit 
to the intereſt of the public. All regulations, therefore, on this head are equally + 
lawful, and equally conformable to the principles of nature; tho” they are not all 
equally convenient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. The laws may allow of polyga- 
my, as among the Eaſtern nations; or of voluntary divorces, as among the 
GREEE S and Romans; or they may confine one man to one woman, during. 
the whole courſe of their lives, as among the modern Europeans, It may not: 
be diſagreeable to conſider the advantages and diſadvantages which reſult from. 
each of theſe inſtitutions. | | 
Tut advocates for polygamy may recommend it as the only effectual remedy. 
for the furies and diſorders of love, and the only expedient for freeing men from 
that ſlavery to the females, which the natural violence of our paſſions has impoſec 
on us. By this means alone can we regain our right of ſovereignty; and, ſating 
our appetite, re-eſtabliſh the authority of reaſon in our minds, and, of conſe- 
quence, our own authority in our families. Man, like a weak ſovereign, being 
unable to ſupport himſelf againſt the wiles and intrigues of his ſubjects, muſt play 
one fact ihn againſt another, and become abſolute by the mutual jealouſies of the 
females. Ta divide and to govern is an univerſal. maxim ; and, by. „ | 
42 the 
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the Europeans undergo a more grievous and a. more ignominious ſlavery than ; 
the Turxxs or PzrsIans, who are ſubjected indeed to a ſovereign, who. lies at 


a diſtance from them, but in their domeſtic affairs rule with an uncontrolable ſway. 


An honeſt Tuak, who ſhould come from his ſeraglio, where every one trembles 


before him, would be furpriſed to fee SyYLv1a in her drawing room, adored. by 


all the beaus and pretty fellows about town, and he would certainly take her for 
ſome mighty and deſpotic queen, ſurrounded by her guard of obſequious ſlavęs 
and eunuchs. | * er 

Ox the other hand, it may be urged with better reaſon, that this ſovereignty 
of the male is a real uſurpation, and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, not to ſay 
equality, which nature has eſtabliſhed betwixt the ſexes. We are, by nature, their 
lovers, their friends, their patrons : Would we willingly change ſuch endearing 
appellations, for the barbarous titles of maſter and tyrant ? TIP | 

In what capacity ſhall we gain by this inhuman proceeding ? As lovers, or as 
huſbands ? The lover, is totally annihilated z and courtſhip, the moſt agreeable 
ſcene in human life, can no longer have place, where women have not the free 
diſpoſal of themſelves, but are bought and ſold, like the meaneſt animals. The 
huſband is as little a gainer, having found the admirable ſecret of extinguiſhingevery 
part of love, except its jealouſy. There is no roſe without its thorn ; but he 
muſt be a fooliſh wretch indeed, who throws away the roſe and preſerves only the 
thorn. i 8 | 


I wovty not willingly inſiſt upon it as an advantage in our Europzan.cuſ- 


toms,” what was obſerved by Menzmer ErrenDi the laſt TurKkisn ambaſſa- 
dor in France. We Furks, ſays he, are great ſimpletons in compariſon of the 
chriſtians. Ve are at the expence and trouble of keeping a ſeraglio, each in his own + 
houſe: But you eaſe yourſelves of this burden, and have your ſeraglio in your friends 
houſes. The known virtue of our BRITISH ladies frees them ſufficiently from this 
imputation: And the Tozx himſelf, had he travelled among us, muſt have owned, 
that our free commerce with the fair ſex, more than any other invention, embel - 
liſnes, enlivens, and poliſhes ſociety. 1 12 . 

Bur the AsfArie manners are as deſtructive to friendſhip as to love. Jea- 
louſy excludes men from all intimacies and familiarities with each other. No 
man dares bring his friend to his houſe or table, leſt he bring a lover to his nu- 
merous wives. Hence all over the eaſt, each family is as ſeparate from another, 
as if they were ſo many diſtinct kingdoms. No wonder then, that SoLomon, 
living like an eaſtern prince, with his ſeven hundred wives, and three hundred 
concubines, without one friend, could write ſo pathetically concerning the 
vanity of the world. Had he tried the ſecret of one wife or miſtreſs, a few 
friends, and a great many companions, he might have found life ſomewhat more 
— Deſtroy love and friendſhip; what remains in the world worth accept- 
2 , 2 | | 


Tux bad education of children, eſpecially children of condition, is another un- 
avoidable conſequence of theſe inſtitutions. Thoſe, who paſs all the early part of 
their life among flaves, are only qualified to be, themſelves, ſlaves and tyrants ; 
and in every future intercourſe, either with their inferiors or ſuperiors, are apt to 
forget the natural equality of mankind; What attention, too, can it be fuppoſed 
a parent, whoſe ſeraglio affords him fifty : ſons, will give to the inſtilling prin 
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ciples of morality. or ſcience into a progeny, with whom he himſelf is ſcarcely ac- 
quainted, and whom he loves with ſo divided an affection? Barbariſm, therefore, 
appears, from reaſon as well as experience, to be the inſeparable concomitant of 
polygamy. akt 8. . Ae N | 

To render polygamy more odious, I need not recount the frightful effects of 
jealouſy, and the conſtraint in which it holds the fair-ſex all over the eaſt. In 
thoſe countries men are not allowed to have any commerce with the females, 
not even phyſicians, when ſickneſs, may be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed all 
wanton paſlions in the boſoms of the fair, and, at the ſame time, has rendered 
them unfit objects of deſire. TouRNEFORT tells us, That when he was brought 
into the grand ſignior's ſeraglio as a phyſician, he was not a little ſurprized, in 
looking along a gallery, to ſee a great number of naked arms, ſtanding out from 
the ſides of the room. He could not imagine what this could mean; till he 
was told, that thoſe arms belonged to bodies, which he muſt cure, without know- 
ing any more about them, than what he could learn from the arms. He was not 
allowed to aſk a queſtion of the patient, or even of her attendants, leſt he might 
find it neceſſary to enquire concerning circumſtances, which the delicacy of the 

ſeraglio allows not to be revealed. Hence the phyſicians in the eaſtern coun- 
tries pretend to know all diſeaſes from the pulſe; as our quacks in Euxopk un- 
dertake to cure a perſon merely from ſeeing his water. I ſuppoſe, had Monſieur 
TovurNnEroRT been of this latter kind, he would not, in Coxsr AN TIN OLE, have 
been allowed by the jealous Turks to be furniſhed with materials requiſite for 
I In another country, where polygamy. is alſo allowed, they render their wives 
cripples, and make their feet of no uſe to them, in order to confine them to their 
own houſes. But it will, perhaps, appear ftrange, that in an Evsoygan country, 
where polygamy is not allowed, jealouſy can yet be carried to ſuch a height, that 
tis indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe, that a woman of rank can have feet or legs. 
A SPANIARD' is jealous of the very thoughts of thoſe who approach his wife; 
and, if poſſible, will prevent his being diſhonored, even by the wantonneſs of 
imagination. Witneſs the following ſtory, which we have from very good au- 
thorityß . When the mother of the late king of Spal was on her road to- 
wards MabpR ID, ſhe paſſed thro? a little town in Spaix, famous for its manu- 
factory of gloves and ſtockings. The honeſt magiſtrates of the place thought 
they could not better expreſs their joy for the reception of their new queen, 
than by preſenting her with a ſample of thoſe commodities, for which alone their 
town was remarkable. The major-domo, who conducted the queen, received the 
gloves very graciouſly : But when the ſtockings were 1 he flung them 
away with great indignation, and ſeverely reprimanded the magiſtrates for this 
egregious piece of indecency. Know, ſays he, That @ queen of Spalx bas no legs. 
The poor young queen, who, at that time, underſtood the language but very im- 
perfectly, and had been often frightened with ſtories. of Spaniss jealouſy, ima- 
gined that they were to cut off her legs. Upon which ſhe fell a crying, and beg - 
ged them to conduct her back to-Gz aMany 31 for that ſne never could endure 
that operation: And it was with ſome difficulty they could appeaſe. her. Pa1- 
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L1P IV. is ſaid never in his life to have laughed heartily, but at the recital of this 
Ir a Spanisn lady muſt not be ſuppoſed to have legs, what muſt be ſuppoſed 
of a Tuxkisg lady? She muſt not be ſuppoſed to have a being at all. Accord- 
ingly, tis eſteemed a piece of rudeneſs and. indecency at ConsTANTINOPLE, ever 
to make mention of a man's wives before him. In EUROPE, tis true, fine bred 


people make it alſo a rule never to talk of their wives: But the reaſon is not 


founded on our jealouſy, I ſuppoſe it is becauſe we ſhould, be apt, were it not 


for this rule, to become troubleſome to company, by talking too much of them. 


Tu author of the PERSIAV letters has given a different reaſon for this polite 


maxim. Men, ſays he, never care to mention their wives in company, teſt they ſhould 


talk of them before people, obo are better acquainted with them thun themſelves. 


Havre rejected polygamy; and matched one man with one woman, let us 


now conſider what duration we ſhall aſſign to their union, and whether we ſhalt 
admit of thoſe voluntary divorces, which were in uſe among the Ga ERES and 
Rouaxs. They who would defend this practice, may employ the following 
reaſons. | | | 

How often does difguſt and averſion ariſe after marriage, from the moſt tri- 
vial accidents, or from an incompatibility of humor; where time, inftead of cur- 
ing the wounds proceeding from mutual injuries, feſters them every day the more, 
by new quarrels and reproaches? Let us ſeparate. hearts, which are not made for 
each other. Each of them may, perhaps, find another, for which it is better 
fitted. At leaſt, nothing can be more cruel, than to preſerve, by violence, an 
union, which, at firſt, was made by mutual love, and is now, in effect, diſſolved 
by mutual hatred. Di 205 FE | Bs 7 7 Bi „ DL-l 8 
Bur the liberty of divorces is not only a cure to hatred and domeſtic quar- 
rels : It is alſo an ad mirable preſervative againſt them, and the only ſecret for 


keeping alive that love, which firſt united the married couple. The heart of man 


delights in liberty: Fhe very image of conſtraint is grievous to it: When you 
would confine it by violence, to what would otherwiſe have been its choice, the 


inelination immediately changes, and deſire is turned into averſion. If the pub - 


tic intereſt will not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that varirty, which is. fo agree- 
able in love; at leaſt; deprive us not of that liberty, which is ſo: eſſentially re- 
quiſite. In vain you tell me, that F had my choice of the perſon, with whom I 
would conjoin myſelf. I had my choice, tis true, of my priſon; but this is 
but a ſmall comfort, ſinee it muſt ſtill be a priſ on. 
Sven are the arguments, which may be urged in favor of diverces: But there 
ſeem to be theſe three unanſwerable objections againſt them: Firſt, What muſt 
become of the children, upon the e 9 Yi eng 7 Muſt they be com- 
mitted to the care of a ſtepmother ; and inſtead of the fond: attention and eon- 
cern of a parent, feel all the indifference or hatred of a. ſtranger or an enemy ? 
Theſe ineonveniences are ſufficiently felt, where nature has made the divorce by 
the doom inevitable to all mortals: And ſhall: we ſeck to multiply theſe incon- 
veniences, by multiplying divorces, and putting it in the power of parents, up- 


on every caprice, to render their poſterity” miſerable? 
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Secondly, Ir it be true, on the one hand, that the heart of man naturally de- 
lights in liberty, and hates every thing to which it is confined; *tis alſo true, on 
the other hand, that the heart of man naturally ſubmits to neceſſity, and ſoon 
loſes an inclination, when there appears an abſolute impoſſibility of gratifying it. 
Theſe principles of human nature, you will ſay, are contradictory: But what is 
man but a heap of contradictions? Tho? tis remarkable, that where principles are, 
after this manner, contrary in their operation, they do not always deſtroy each 
other; but the one or the other may predominate on any particular occaſion, ac- 
cording as circumſtances are more or leſs favorable to it. For inſtance, love is 
a reſtleſs and impatient paſſion, full of caprices and variations; ariſing in a mo- 
ment from a feature, from an air, from nothing, and ſuddenly extinguiſhing after 
the ſame manner. Such a paſſion requires liberty above all things; and therefore 
Ex ois a had reaſon, when, in order to preſerve this paſſion, ſhe refuſed to marry 
her beloved ABRLARD. | | | ; 


How oft, when preſt to marriage, have I ſaid, 

Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made: 
Tove, free as air, at fight of human lies, 

Spreds his lizht wing, and in a moment flies. 


But friend/bip is a calm and ſedate affection, conducted by reaſon, and cemented - 
by habit; ſpringing from long acquaintance and mutual obligations; without 
jealouſies or fears, and without thoſe fevertſh-fits of heat and cold, which cauſe 
ſuch an agreeable torment in the amorous paſſion. So ſober an affection, there- 
fore, as friendſhip, rather thrives under conſtraint, and never riſes to ſuch a height, 
as when any ſtrong intereſt or neceſſity bmds two, perſons together, and gives them 
ſome common object of purſuit. Let us conſider then, Whether love or friend- 
ſhip ſhould. moſt predommate in marriage; and -we, ſhall ſoon determine whether 
liberty or conſtraint. be moſt favorable to it. The happicſt marriages, to be ſure, 
are found where love, by long acquaintance, is conſolidated into friendſhip. Who- 
ever dreams of raptures and extaſies beyond the honey- moon, is a Even ro- 
mances themſelves, with all their liberty of fiction, are obliged to drop their 
lovers the very day ef their marriage, and find it eaſier to ſupport the paſſion for 
a dozen years under coldneſs, diſdain and difficulties, than a week under poſſeſſion 
and ſecurity. We need nat, therefore, be afraid of drawing the marriage · knot 
the eloſeſt poſſible. The friendſhip between the perſons, where it is ſolid and ſin- 
cere, will rather gain hy it: And where it is wavering and uncertain, this is the 
beſt expedient for fixing it. How many frivolous quarrels and diſguſts are there, 
which people of common prudence endeavor to forget, when they lye under a ne- 
ceſſity of paſſing their lives together; but which would ſoon inflame into the moſt 
deadly hatred, were they purſued to the utmoſt, under the proſpect of an eaſy 
aration? --: 5111 3s 5 „ 1 
* third place, we muſt conſider, that nothing is more dangerous than to 
unite two perſons ſo cloſely in all their intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, 
without rendering the union intire and total. The leaſt poſſibility of a ſeparate 
intereſt muſt be the ſource of endleſs quarrels and jealouſies. What Dr. PaRN EI 


calls, | 958 
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will be doubly ruinous; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, being accompanied with . 
more power, may be ſtill more dangerous. | N 5 15 

Snob b theſe reaſons againſt voluntary divorces be eſteemed inſufficient, I hope 
no body will pretend to refuſe the teſtimony of experience. At the time when di- 
vorces were molt frequent among the Romans, marriages were moſt rare; and 
Aucusrus was obliged, by penal laws, to force the men of faſhion into the mar- 
ried ſtate: A circumſtance which is ſcarce to be found in any other age or 
nation. The more ancient laws of Rome which prohibited divorces, are ex- 
tremely praiſed by Dio vsius HaLycarnass&vus*. Wonderful was the har- 
mony, ſays the hiſtorian, which this inſeparable union of intereſts produced be- 
tween married perſons ; while each of them conſidered the inevitable neceſſity by 
which they were linked together, and abandoned all proſpe& of any other choice 
JJ ˙ð» s: a Se e ma 

Tus excluſion of polygamy and divorces ſufficiently recommends our preſent 
EvuRoPEAN practice with regard to marriage. 72 
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o SIMPLICITY AND REFINEMENT IN WRITING. 


NINE writing, according to Mr. App18on, conſiſts of ſentiments, which are 
natural, without being obvious. There cannot be a juſter, and more concife 
definition of fine writing. | „ APA ; . 
SENTIMENTS, - which are merely natural, affect not the mind with any pleaſure, 
and ſeem not worthy of our attention. The pleaſantries of a waterman, the obſer- 
vations of a peaſant, the ribaldry of a porter or hackney coachman; all theſe are 
natural, and diſagreeable. What an inſipid comedy ſnhould we make of the chit- 
chat of the tea · table, copied faithfully and at full length? Nothing can pleaſe per- 
ſons of taſte, but nature drawn with all her graces and ornaments, la Belle nature; 
or if we copy low life, the ſtrokes muſt be ſtrong and remarkable, and muft 
convey a lively image to the mind. The abſurd naivety of Sancho Pancho is 
repreſented in ſuch inimitable colors by CERA TES, that it entertains as much 
as the picture of the moſt magnanimous hero or ſofteſt lover. | 


THe caſe is the fame with orators, philoſophers, critics, or any author who 
ſpeaks in his own perſon, without introducing other ſpeakers or actors. If his 
language be not elegant, his obſervations uncommon, his ſenfe ſtrong and maſcu- 
line, he will in vain boaſt his nature and ſimplicity. He may be correct; but he 
never will be agreeable. ?*Tis the unhappineſs of ſuch authors, that they are ne- 
ver blamed nor cenſured. The good fortune of a book, and that of a man, are 
not the ſame. The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Hoz ace talks of, fallen- 
tis ſemita vitæ, may be the happieſt lot of the one; but is the greateſt misfortune, 
which the other poſſibly can fall into. e e e | 
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Ox the other hand, productions, which are merely ſurprifing, without being 
natural, can never give any laſting entertainment to the mind. To draw chime- 
ras is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate, The juſtneſs of the repreſen- 
tation is loſt, and the mind is diſpleaſed to find a picture, which bears no reſem- 
blance to any original. Nor are ſuch exceſſive refinements more agreeable in the 
epiſtolary or philoſophic ſtile than in the epic or tragic. Too much ornament is 
a fault in every kind of production. Uncommon expreſſions, ſtrong flaſhes of 
wit, pointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic turns, eſpecially when they occur too 
frequently, are a disfigurement rather than any embelliſhment of diſcourſe. As 
the eye, in ſurveying a GoTuare building, is diſtracted by the multiplicity of or- . 
natnents, and loſes the whole by its minute attention to the parts; ſo the mind, 
in peruſing a work overſtocked with wit, is fatigued and diſguſted with the con- 
ſtant endeavor to ſhine and ſurprize. This is the caſe where a writer over- abounds 
in wit, even tho' that wit, in itſelf, ſhould be juſt and agreeable. But it com- 
monly happens to ſuch writers, that they ſeek for their favorite ornaments, even 
where the ſubject affords them not; and by that means, have twenty inſipid con- 
ceits for one thought which is really beautiful. wo 5 

"THERE is no ſubject in critical learning more copious than this of the juſt 
mixture of ſimplicity and refinement in writing; and therefore, not to wander 
in too large a field, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few general obſervations on 

that head. | | . 
Firſt, 1 obſerve, That the? exceſſes of both kinds are to be avoided, and tho a pro- 
per medium ought to be tudied in all productions; yet this medium lies not in a point, 
but admits of a very conſiderable latitude. Conſider the wide diſtance, in this re- 
ſpect, betwixt Mr. Poyz and LucxzTivs. Theſe ſeem to lie in the two greateſt 
extremes of refinement and ſimplicity, in which a poet can indulge himſelf, with- 
out being guilty of any blameable exceſs. All this interval may be filled with 
oets, who may differ from each other, but may be equally admirable, each in 
bis peculiar ſtile and manner. CorntiLLE and ConcREve, who carry their wit 
and refinement ſomewhat farther than Mr. Pop (if poets of ſo different a kind 
can be compared together) and SopmocLes and TERENCE, who are more ſimple 
than LuckEeTivs, ſeem to have gone out of that medium, in which the moſt per- 
fe& productions are found, and to be guilty of ſome exceſs in theſe oppoſite cha- 
raters. Of all the great poets, Vireir and Racine, in my opinion, lye neareſt 
the center, and are the fartheſt removed from both the extremities. | 
My ſecond obſervation on this head is, That it is very difficult, if not impoſſible to 
explain by words, where the juſt medium between the exceſſes of ſimplicity and refine- 
ment. lyes, or to give any rule, by which we can know preciſely the bounds between the 
fault and the beauty. A critic may not only diſcourſe very judiciouſly on this head, 
without inſtructing his readers, but even without underſtanding the matter per- 
fectly himſelf, There is not a finer piece of criticiſm than zhe diſſertation on paſto- 
rals by FoNTENELLE ; where, by a number of reflections and philoſophical rea- 
ſonings, he endeavors to fix the juſt medium, which is ſuitable to that ſpecies of 
writing. But let any one read the paſtorals of that author, and he will be convinced, 
that this judicious critic, notwithſtanding his fine reaſonings, had a falſe taſte, and 
fixed the point of perfection much nearer the extreme of refinement, than paſtoral 
poetry will admit of, The ſentiments of his ſhepherds are better ſuited — = 0 
„„ toilettes 
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Giettes of Pars, than to the foreſts of Arcavia. But this it is impoſſible to ; 
diſcover from his critical reaſonings. He blames all exceſſive painting and orna- 
ment as much as VIA CI could have done, had he wrot- a diſſertation on that ſpe- 
cies of poetry. However different the taſtes of men may be, their general diſ- 
courſes on theſe ſubjects are commonly the ſame. No criticiſm can be very in- 
ſtructive, which deſcends not to particulars, and is not full of examples and illu- 
ſtrations. Tis allowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, lies always in 
a medium; but where this medium is placed, is the great queſtion, and can ne- 
ver be ſufficiently explained by general reaſonings. 5 | 
I SHALL deliver it as a third obſervation on this ſubject, that we ought to be more 
on our guard againſt the exceſs of refinement than that of ſimplicity, and that becauſe 
tbe Oe exceſs is both leſs beautiful, and more dangerous than the latter. 3 
Tis a certain rule, that wit and paſſion are intirely inconſiſtent, When the af- 
fections are moved, there is no place for the imagination. The mind of man 
being naturally limited, tis impoſſible, that all its faculties can operate at once: 
And the more any one predominates, the leſs room is there for the others to exert 
their vigor. For this reaſon, a greater degree of ſimplicity is required in all com- 
poſitions, where men, and actions, and paſſions are painted, than in ſuch as con- 
ſiſt of refledions and obſervations. And as the former ſpecies of writing is the 
more engaging and beautiful, one may ſafely, upon this account, give the prefe- 
rence to the extreme of ſimplicity above that of refinement. 

Wi may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, which we read the ofteneſt, and 
which every man of taſte has got by heart, have the recommendation of ſimplicity, 
and have nothing ſurprizing in the thought, when diveſted of that elegance of ex- 
preſſion, and harmony of numbers, with which it is cloathed. If the merit of the 
compoſition lies in a point of wit; it may ſtrike at firſt; but the mind anticipates 
the thought in the ſecond peruſal, and is no longer affected by it. When I read an 
epigram of MAR TI AL., the firſt line recalls the whole; and I have no pleaſure in 
repeating to myſelf what I know already. But each line, each word in CaTur- 
Lus has its merit; and I am never tired with the perufal of him. *Tis ſufficient 
to run over CowLey once: But-Parnzr, after the fiftieth reading, is as freſh as 
at the firſt. Beſides, tis with books, as with women, where a certain plaintieſs of 
manner and of dreſs is more engaging than that glare of paint and airs and ap- 
parel, which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections. Terence 
is a modeſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we grant every thing, becauſe he aſ- 
ſumes nothing, and whoſe purity and nature make a durable, tho' not a violent, 
impreſſion on us. P | 
Bur refinement, as it is the leſs Beautiful, ſo is it the more dangerous extreme, 
and what we are the apteſt to fall into. Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when it is 
not accompanied with great elegance and propriety. On the contrary, there is 
ſomething ſurprizing in a blaze of wit and conceit. Ordinary readers are-mightily 
ſtruck with it, and falſely imagine it to be the moſt difficult, as well as moſt excel- 

lent way of writing. Ss A abounds with agreeable faults, ſays QUT: IAN, 
abundat dulcibus vitiis ; and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, and the more apt 
to pervert the taſte of the young and inconſiderate. 

I $HALL add, that the exceſs of refinement is now more to be guarded againſt 

than ever; becaule tis the extreme, which men are the moſt apt to fall into, af- 
ter 
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ter learning has made great progreſs, and after eminent writers have appeared in 
every ſpecies of compoſition. The endeavor to pleaſe by novelty leads men wide 
of ſimplicity and nature, and fills their writings with affectation and concert. It 
was thus the As1aTic eloquence degenerated ſo much from the Arric. It was 
thus the age of CLaupivs and Nero became ſo much inferior to that of Avcus- 
Tus in taſte and genius: And perhaps there are, at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a 
like degeneracy of taſte, in Fx Axck as well as in EncLanD. 


* — 
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HE vulgar are very apt to carry all national characters to extremes; and 
1 having once eſtabliſhed it as a principle, that any people are knaviſh, or 
cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of no exception, but comprehend every 
individual under the ſame character. Men of ſenſe condemn theſe undiſtinguiſhing 
judgments: tho* at the fame time, they allow, that each nation has a peculiar ſet 
of manners, and that ſome particular qualities are more frequently to be met with 
among one people than among their neighbors. The common people in SwisstR- 
LAND have ſurely more probity than thoſe of the ſame rank in IRt.and ; and 
every prudent. man will, from that circumſtance alone, make a difference in the 
truſt which he repoſes in each. We have reaſon to expect greater wit and gaiety 
in a FRENCHMAN than in a SPANIARD; tho? CERVANTES was born in SPAIN: 
An EncLisRman will naturally be ſuppoſed to have more knowlege than a Daxe ; 
tho* Tycno BRAHE was a native of DENMARK. | 

D##FERENT reaſons are aſſigned for theſe national charafers ; while ſome ac- 
count for them from morai and others from phyſical cauſes. By moral cauſes, 1 
mean all circumſtances, which are fitted to work on. the mind as matives. or rea- 
ſons, and which render a peculiar ſet of manners habitual to us. Of this kind 
are, the nature of the government, the revolutions of public affairs, the plenty or 

penury in which the people live, the ſituation of the nation with regard to its 
neighbors, and ſuch like circumſtances. By phyſical cauſes; I mean thoſe quali- 
ties of the air and climate, which are ſuppoſed to work inſenſibly on the temper, 
by altering the tone and habit of the body, and giving a particular complexion, 
which tho” reffection and reaſon may ſometimes overcome, yet will it prevail among 
the generality of mankind, and have an influence on their manners. 

T'Har the character of a nation will very much depend on moral cauſes muſt be 
evident to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver ; ſince a nation is nothing but a collection 
of individuals, and the manners of individuals are frequently determined by theſe 
cauſes. As poverty and hard labor debaſe the minds of the common people, and 
render them unfit for any ſcience and ingenious profeſſion ; fo where any govern- 
ment becomes very oppreſſive to all its ſubjects, it muſt have a ee effect 
on their temper and genius, and muft baniſh all the liberal arts from among them. 

Inſtances of this nature are very frequent in the world. * 

N HE 
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nal and unalterable. 


| . 


Tus ſame principle of moral cauſes fixes the character of different profeſſions, 
and alters even that diſpoſition, which the particular members receive from the 


hand of nature. A ſoldier and a prief are different characters, in all nations, and 
all ages; and this difference is founded on circumſtances, whoſe operation is eter- 
Tux uncertainty of their life makes ſoldiers laviſh and generous as well as brave: 
Their idleneſs, as well as the large ſocieties, which they form in camps or garri- 
ſons, inclines them to pleaſure and gallantry : By their frequent change of compa- 
ny, they acquire good breeding and an openneſs of behavior: Being employed 
only againſt a public and an open enemy, they become candid, honeſt, and unde- 
ſigning : And as they uſe more the labor of the body than that of che mind, they 
are commonly thoughtleſs and ignorant“. 75 wo | 
Tis a trite, but not altogether a falſe maxim, that prieſts of all religions are the 
ſame ; and tho? the character of the profeſſion will not, in every inſtance, prevail 
over the perſonal character, yet is it ſure always to predominate with the greater 
number. For as chymiſts obſerve, that ſpirits, when raiſed to a certain height, 
are all the ſame, from whatever materials they be extracted; ſo. theſe men, being 
elevated above humanity, acquire a uniform character, which is entirely their own, 
and which, in my opinion, is, generally ſpeaking, not the moſt amiable, that is 
to be met with in human ſociety. It is, in moſt points, oppoſite to that of a ſol - 
dier; as is the way of life, from which it is derived F. 455 
ſupport the veneration paid them by the ignorant 


iz a fayi of Mexanven, Keb FeaThUUTIG 6 *S | 
r vulgar, they muſt not only keep a remarkable re- 


&Y d, & ware dea OU yνt av. Men. apud 


Sros aun. *Tis not in the power even of God to 
make a polite ſcldier. The contrary obſervation 
with re to the manners of ſoldiers takes place 
in our This ſeems to me a preſumption, 
that the ancients owed all their refinement and ci-- 
vility to- books and 
foldier's life is not ſo well calculated. Company 
and the world is their ſphere. And if there be 
ay to be learned from company, they 


have a confiderable ſhare of it. 
+ Tho' all mankind have a ftrong propenſity to 
religion at certain times and in certain diſpoſitions ; 


eee 
„and wi which is requiſite 
— rt the character of this profeſſion. It muſt, 
therefore, happen, that clergymen, being drawn 
from the common maſs of mankind, as people are 
to other employments, by the views of profit, the 
part, tho* no atheiſts or free - thinkers, 

will find it neceſſary, on particular occaſions, to 
feign more devotion than they are, at that time, 


ed of, and to maintain the ap ce of 
or and ſeriouſneſs, even when j with the 


exerciſes of their re or when they have 


for which, indeed, a 


ſerve, but muſt promote the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, 
by a continued grimace and hypocriſy. This diſ- 
ſimulation often deſtroys the candor and inge- 
nuity of their temper, and makes an irre le 


breach in their character. | 
If by chance any of them be poſſeſſed of a tem- 
per more ſuſceptible of devotion than uſual, fo 


that he has but little occaſion for hypocriſy to ſup- 
port the character of his profeſſion ; tis ſo natural 
for him to over-rate this advantage, and to think 
that it atones for every violation of morality, that 
frequently he is not more virtuous than the hypo- 
crite. And tho' few dare openly avow thoſe ex- 
ploded opinions, that every thing is lawful to the 
ſaints, and that they alone have property in their 
ors yet may we obſerve, that theſe principles 
urk in every boſom, and repreſent a zeal for reli- 
gious obſervances as ſo. great a merit, that it ma 
compenſate for many vices and enormities. This 
obſervation is ſo common, that all prudent men 
are on their guard, when they meet with any ex- 
traordinary appearance of religion; tho at the 
ſame time, they confeſs, that there are many ex- 
ceptions to this general rule, and that probity and 


pations ſuperſtition are not altogether incompatible. 


Moſt men are ambitious ; but the ambition of 


other men may commonly be ſatisfied, by excel- 


ling in their particular profeſſion, and thereby pro- 
moting the intereſts of ſociety. — of 
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As to pbyſical cauſes, I am inclined to doubt altogether of their operation in this 
particular z nor do I think, that men owe any thing of their temper or genius to 
the air, food, or climate. I confeſs, that the contrary opinion may juſtly, at 
firſt ſight, ſeem very probable ; ſince we find, that theſe circumſtances have an 
influence over every other animal, and that even thoſe creatures, which are fitted 
to live in all climates, ſuch as dogs, horſes, &c. do not attain the ſame perfec- 
tion in all. The courage of bull-dogs and game-cocks ſeems peculiar to EncLanp. 
FLANDERS is remarkable for large and heavy horſes: Spain for horſes light, and 


of good mettle. 


And any breed of theſe creatures, tranſported from one country 


into another, will ſoon loſe the qualities, which they derived from their native 


climate. It may be aſked, why not the ſame with men 4? 


the clergy can often be ſatisſied only by 282 
ignorance and ſuperſtition and implicite faith an 
pious frauds, And having got what AxchIuEDES 
only wanted, (viz, another world, on which he 
could fix his engines) no wonder they move this 
world at their pleaſure, 

Moſt men have an over-weaning conceit of 
themſelves ; but zhe/z have a peculiar temptation to 
that vice, who are regarded with ſuch veneration, 
and are even deemed 
* 4 TE es 

Moſtmenare apt to be; 8 regard for 
members of 0 profeſſion; but as a lawyer, 
or phyſician, or merchant does, each of them, follow 
out his buſineſs apart, the intereſts of theſe profeſ- 
ſions are not ſo cloſely united as the intereſts of 
clergymen of the ſame religion ; where the whole 
body gains by the veneration, paid to their com- 
mon tenets, and by the ſuppreſſion of antagoniſts. 
Few men can bear contradiction with patience ; 
but the clergy too often proceed even to a degree 
of fury on this article : Becauſe all their credit and 
livelihood depend upon the belief, which their 
opinions t with; and they alone pretend to a 

vine and Tupernatural authority, or have any co- 
lor for repreſenting their antagoniſts as impious and 
prophane. The Odium Theologicum, or Theolo- 
gical Hatred, is noted even to a proverb, and 
means that degree of rancor, which is the moſt 
furious and implacable, | 

Revenge is a very natural paſſion to mankind ; 
but ſeems to reign with the greateſt force in prieſts 
and women: Becauſe being deprived of the im- 
mediate exertion of anger, in violence and com- 
bat, they are apt to fancy themſelves deſpiſed on 
that account ; and their pride ſupports their vin- 
dictive diſpoſition. „ 

Thus many of the vices of human nature are, 
by fixed moral cauſes, inflamed in that profeſſion; 
and tho? ſeveral individuals eſcape the contagion, 
yet all wiſe governments will be on their guard 
againſt the attempts gf a ſociety, who will for ever 


by the ignorant mul- 


his calling. 


Tann 


combine into one faction, and while it acts as a 
ſociety, who will for ever be actuated by ambition, 
pride, revenge, and a perſecuting ſpirit. a 
The temper of religion is grave and ſerious; 
and this is the character required of prieſts, which 
_— them to ſtrict rules of decency, and com- 
mo revents irregularity and intemperance 
— 7 2 8 much leſs the exceſ- 
ſes of pleaſure, is not permitted in that body: 
and this virtue is, perhaps, the only one, which 
they owe to their profeſſion, In religions, indeed, 
founded on ſpeculative principles, and where pub- 
licdiſcourſes make a part of religious ſervice, it may 
alſo be ſuppoſed that the clergy will have a conſider- 
able ſhare in the learning of the times; tho' tis 
certain that their taſte and eloquence will alwa 
be better than their {kill in —— and phil 
phy. But whoever poſleſſes. the other noble vir- 
tues of humanity, meekneſs, and moderation, as. 
very many of them, no doubt, do, is beholden for 
them to nature or reflection, not to the genius of 


"Twas no bad expedient in the Rouans, for 
preventing the ſtrong effect of the prieſtly charac- 
ter, to make it a law that no one ſhould be re- 
ceived into the ſacerdotal office, till he was 
1 years . Dion. Hal. lib. 1. The and 
a layman till that tis preſumed, would be 
„% 

t Cxzsar (de Bell. Gall ico, lib. 1.) ſays that 
the Ga l Lic horſes were very ; the GERMAN 
very bad. We find in lib, 7. that he was obliged 
to remount ſome GR MAN cavalry: with GaiLiic 
horſes. At preſent, no part of Euzors has ſo bad 
horſes of all kinds as France: But Germany 
abounds with excellent war horſes. This may be- 
get a little ſuſpicion, that even animals depend not 
on the climate; but on the different breeds and 
on the ſkill and care in rearing them. The north 
of ExoLAND abounds in the beſt horſes of all 
kinds which are in the world. In the neighboring 
6 the TWEED, no good bores 
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Taxx are few queſtions more curious than this, or which will occur-oftener in 
our enquiries concerning human affairs; and therefore it may be proper to give it 
a ſerious examination. | + —.— 463 

Tu human mind is of a very imitative nature; nor is it poſſible for any ſet of 
men to converſe often together, without acquiring a ſimilitude of manners, and 
communicating to each other their vices as well as virtues. The propenſity to 
company and ſociety is ſtrong in all rational creatures; and the ſame diſpoſition, 
which gives us this propenſity, makes us enter deeply into each other's ſentiments, 
and cauſes like paſſions and inclinations to run, as it were by contagion, thro* the 
whole club or knot of companions. Where a number of men are united into one 
political body, the occaſions of their intercourſe muſt be ſo frequent, for defence, 
commerce, and government, that, together with the ſame ſpeech or language, 
they muſt contract a reſemblance in their manners, and have a common or na- 
tional character, as well as a perſonal one, peculiar to each individual. Now tho“ 
nature-produces all kinds. of temper and underſtanding in great abundance, it fol- 
lows not that ſhe always produces them in like proportions, and that in every ſo- 
ciety the ingredients of induſtry. and indolence, valor and cowardice, humanity and: 
brutality, wiſdom and folly, will be mixed after the ſame manner. In the in- 
fancy of ſociety, if any of theſe diſpoſitions be found in greater abundance than the 
reſt, it will naturally prevail in the compoſition, and give a tincture to the na- 
tional character. Or ſhould it be aſſerted, that no ſpecies of temper can reaſon- 
ably. be preſumed to predominate, even in thoſe contracted ſocieties, and that the 
{ame proportions will always be preferved in the mixture; yet ſurely the perſons in 
credit and authority, being a more contracted body, cannot always be preſumed to 
be of the ſame character; and their influence on the manners of the people, muſt, 
at all times, be very conſiderable. If on the firſt eſtabliſnment of a republic, a 
Baur us ſnould be placed in authority, and be tranſported with ſuch an enthuſiaſm 
for liberty and public good, as to overlook all the ties of nature, as well as pri- 
vate intereſt; ſuch an illuſtrious example will naturally have an effect on the whole 
ſocicty,. and kindle the ſame paſſion in every boſom. Whatever it be that forms 
the manners of one generation, the next muſt imbibe a deeper tincture of the ſame: 
dye; men being more ſuſceptible of all impreſſions. during infancy, and getaining: 
theſe. impreſſions, as long as they remain in the world. I aſſert, then, thũt all na- 
tional characters, where they depend not on fixed moral cauſes, proceed from ſuch 
accidents as theſe, and that phyſical cauſes, have no diſcernible operation on the 

Ir we run over the whole globe, or revolve all the annals of hiſtory, we ſhalt 
diſcover every where ſigns of this ſympathy or contagion of manners, none of the 
influence of air or climate. 3 5 e 

Firſt. W may obſerve, that where a very extenſive government has been eſta- 
bliſhed for many centuries, it ſpreads a national character over the whole empire, 
and communicates to every part a ſimilitude of manners. Thus the CHINESE, 


#F* # 


of any kind are to be met with, Saz 50, Iib., xiaxs are learned, che LAcanenoniaNs igno- 

2. rejecta in a great meaſure, the influence of, rant, and the Tryenans:tody who are ſtill nearer: 
climate upon men. All is cuſtom and education, neighbors. to the former. Even the difference of 
Gys be. It is not from nature, that the Arzt, animals, he adds, depends not on climate. 


have 
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have the greateſt uniformity; of character imaginable z tho? the air and climate, in 
different parts of thoſe vaſt dominions, admit of very confiderable variations. 
Secondiy. In ſmall governments, which are contiguous, the people have not- 
withſtanding a different character, and are often as diſtinguiſhable in their manners 
as the moſt diftant nations. ATaens and TrHezes were but a ſhort day's journey 
from each other; tho' the ArHENIAxS were as remarkable for ingenuity, polite- 
neſs, and gaiety, as the THEBANs for dulneſs, ruſticity, and a phlegmatic tem- 
per. Pl u rann, diſcourſing of the effects of air on the minds of men, obſerves, 
that the inhabitants of the -P1z.@2um poſſeſſed very different tempers from thoſe of 
the higher town of ATHENS, which as diſtant about four miles from the former: 
But I believe no one attributes the difference of manners, in Wavreinc and St. 
James's to a difference of air or climate. 8 | ECO 
+ Thirdly. Tn fame national character commonly follows the authority of go- 
vernment to a preciſe boundary; and upon croſſing a river, or paſſing a moun- 
tain, one finds a new ſet of manners, with a new government. The LAN UEBDO- 
CIANs:and Gas ons are the gayeſt people of all Fa ance ; but whenever you paſs 
the PyREN ERES, you are among SPANIARDS, Is it conceiveable, that the qua- 
lities of the air ſhauld change ſo exactly with the limits of an empire, which de- 
pend ſo much on the accidents of battles, negotiations, and marriages ? 


Frounthly. Wurkx any ſet of men, ſcattered over diſtant nations, have a cloſe 


ſociety or communication together, they acquire a ſimilitude of manners, and have 
but little in common with the nations amongſt whom they live. Thus the Jews 
in Euxope, and the ARMEx ILA xs in the eaſt, have a peculiar character; and the 
former are as much noted for fraud, as the latter for probity *. © The Feſuttes, in 
all Roman · Catholic countries, are alſo. obſerved to have a character peculiar to 
themſel ves. 0-04. t e Wt s.; "111 . e 8 
Fifthly. Wurxkx any accident, as a difference of language or religion, keeps 
two nations, inhabiting the ſame country, from mixing with each other, they will 
preferve, during ſeveral centuries, a diſtinct and even oppoſite ſet of manners. The 
integrity, gravity, and bravery of the Tux ks form an exact contraſt to the deceit, 
levity, and cowardice of the modern GREEKS. | 
Sixthiy. Tu ſame ſet of manners will follow a nation, and adhere to them over 
the whole globe, as well as the ſame laws and language. The Sranisn, Exc Isk, 
FRENCH, and Du ren colonies are all diſtinguiſhable, even betwixt the tropics. 
Seventhly. Tux manners of a people change very conſiderably from one age to 
another; either by great alterations in their government, by the mixtures of new 
people, or by that inconſtancy, to which all human affairs are ſubject. The in- 
genuity and induſtry of the ancient Ex RRESs have nothing in common with the 
ſtupidity and indolence of the preſent inhabitants of thoſe regions. Candor, bra- 
very, and love of liberty, formed the character of the ancient Romans ; as ſub- 
tilty, cowardice, and a ſlaviſn diſpoſition do that of the modern. The old Spa- 


* A ſmall ſect or ſociety amidſt a greater are prejudices of the large ſociety are ſo ſtrong as to 
commonly moſt regular in their morals; becauſe throw an infamy on the ſmaller ſociety, indepen- 
are more remarked, and the faults of indivi- dent of their morals. For in that caſe, - having no 
duals draw diſhonor on the whole. The only ex- character either to fave or gain, they become care- 
ception to this rule is, when the ſuperſtiuon and leſs of their behavior, except among themſelves. 
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NIARDS were reſtleſs, turbulent, and ſo addicted to war, that many of them 
killed themſelves, when deprived of their arms by the Romans *. One would 


find an equal difficulty, at preſent, (at leaſt one would have found it fifty years 


ago) to rouze up the modern SPANIARDs to arms. The BaTavians were all ſol- 
diers of fortune, and hired themſelves into the Rowan armies. Their poſterity 
make uſe of foreigners for the ſame purpoſe that the Romans did their anceſtors, 
Tho ſome ſtrokes of the Fx ENCcH character be the ſame with that, which CæSAR 
has aſcribed to the Gauls; yet what compariſon between the civility, humanity 
and knowlege of the modern inhabitants of that country, and the ignorance, bar- 
barity and groſſneſs of the ancient? Not to inſiſt upon the great difference betwixt 
the preſent poſſeſſors of BxirAlx, and thoſe before the Roman conqueſt ; we may 
obſerve, that our anceſtors, a few centuries ago, were ſunk into the moſt abject ſu- 
perſtition, laſt century they were inflamed with the moſt furious enthuſiaſm, and 

are now ſettled into the moſt cool indifference with regard to religious matters, 


that is to be found in any nation of the world. 


Eighthly. Where ſeveral neighboring nations have a very cloſe communica- 
tion together, either by policy, commerce, or travelling, they acquire a ſimili- 
tude of manners, proportioned to the communication. Thus all the Fr anxs ap- 
pear to have a uniform character to the eaſtern nations. The differences among 
them are like the particular accents of different provinces, which are not di- 
ſtinguiſhable, except by an ear accuſtomed to them, and which commonly eſcape 
a foreigner. N 15 613 ee 

Ninthby We may often remark a wonderful mixture of manners and charac- 
ter in the ſame nation, ſpeaking the ſame language, and ſubject to the ſame go- 
vernment: And in this particular, the Ex or ish are the moſt remarkable of any 
people, that ever pere in the world. Nor is this to be aſcribed to the mutability 
and uncertainty of their climate, or to any other phyſical cauſes ; ſince all theſe 
cauſes take place in their neighboring kingdom of ScoTLanD, without having the 
ſame effect. Where the government of a nation is altogether republican, it is apt 
to beget a particular ſet of manners. Where it 1s- altogether monarchical, it is 
more apt to have the ſame effect; the imitation of ſuperiors ſpreading the national 
manners faſter among the people. If a ſtate conſiſts altogether of merchants, ſuch 
as HoLLanD, their uniform way of life will fix their character. If it conſiſts 
chiefly of nobles and landed gentry, like GERMAN v, France, and Spain, the 
ſame effect follows. The genius of a particular ſect or religion is alſo apt to 
mould the manners of a people. But the Encrisn government is a mixture of 
monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, The people are compoſed of gentry 
and merchants. All ſe&s of religion are to be found among them. And the 
great liberty and independency, which they enjoy, allows every one to difplay 
the manners, peculiar to him. Hence the EncL1sn, of any people in the uni- 
verſe, have the leaſt of a national character; unleſs this very ſingularity may ſtand 


for ſuch. Ig 
Irx the characters of men depended on the air and climate, the degrees of heat 
and cold ſhould naturally be expected to have a mighty influence; ſince nothing 
has a greater effect on all plants and irrational animals. And indeed there is ſome 


Tir. Livn, Lib. 34. Cap. 17. 
L | reaſon 
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. reaſon to think, that all the nations, which live beyond the polar circles or betwixt 
the tropics, are inferior to the reſt of the ſpecies, and are utterly incapable of all the 
higher attainments of the human mind. The poverty and miſery of the northern 
inhabitants of the globe, and the indolence of the ſouthern from their few neceſſi- 
ties, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable difference, without having re- 
courſe to phyſical cauſes. This however is certain, that the characters of nations 
are very promiſcuous in the temperate climates, and that almoſt all the general 
obſervations, which have been formed of the more ſouthern or more northern na- 
tions in theſe climates, are found to be uncertain and fallacious *. h 

SHALL we ſay, that the neighborhood of the ſun inflames the imagination of 
men, and gives it a peculiar ſpirit and viyacity ? The Fxencn, Grezxs, 
EovrriAxs and PERSITAxs are remarkable for gaiety: The SpAxIARDS, Turks 
and Chix ESE are noted for gravity and a ſerious behavior; without any ſuch dif- 
ference of climate, as to produce this difference of temper. 

THz GREEEKSs and Romans, who called all other nations barbarians, confined 
genius and a fine underſtanding to the more ſouthern climates, and pronounced 
the northern nations incapable of all knowlege and civility. But BRTITAIx has 
produced as great men, either for action or learning, as GREECE or ITaLy has 
Ur e jCCCC0ͥͥ01:ñ AUR TRRE TT ART > 703] 

*T 1s pretended, that the ſentiments of men become more delicate as the coun- 
try approaches nearer the ſun; and that the taſte of beauty and elegance receives 
proportionable improvements in every latitude; as we may particularly obſerve of 
the languages, of which the more ſouthern are ſmooth and melodious, the north- 
ern harſh and untuneable. But this obſervation holds not univerſally. © The AR A- 
BIC is uncouth and diſagreeable: The Muscovrrte ſoft and muſical. - Energy, 
ſtrength, and ſometimes harſhneſs form the character of the LaTin tongue: The 
ITALIAN is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate language, which can poſſibly 
be imagined. - Every language will depend ſomewhat on the manners of the people ; 
but much more on that original ſtock of words and founds, which they received 
from their anceſtors, and which remain unchangeable, even while their manners ad- 
mit of the greateſt alterations. Who can doubt, but the ExoisH are at preſent 
a much more polite and knowing people than the Greeks were for ſeveral ages 
after the ſiege of Troy? Yet there is no compariſon between the language of 
Mirror and that of Homzz. Nay, the greater are the alterations and im- 
Provements, which happen in the manners of a people, the leſs can be expected 
in their language. A few great and refined geniuſes will communicate their taſte 


AI am apt to ſuſpeR the negroes, and in gene- form and conſtant difference could not happen, in 


ral all the 33 of men (for there are four 
or five different kin | 
the whites. There never was a civilized nation of 


any other complexion than white, nor even any 


individual eminent either in action or ſpeculation. 


No ingenious manufaRures amongſt them, no arts, 


no ſciences. On the other hand, the moſt rude and 
barbarous of the whites, ſuch as the antient Ger- 


MANS, the preſent TAT ARS, have ſtill ſomething 


eminent about them, in their valour, form of go- 


vernment, or ſome other particular. Such a uni- 


ds) to be naturally inferior to 


who ſpeaks a few words plainly, 


ſo many countries and ages, if nature had not made 
an original diſtinction betwixt theſe breeds of men. 
Not to mention our colonies, there are NROROSE 
ſlaves diſperſed all over Europe, of which none ever 
diſcovered any ſymptoms of ingenuity ; tho? low 
people, without education, will ſtart up amongſt us, 
and diſtinguiſn themſelves in every proſeſſion. In 
JaMalca indeed they talk of one negroe as a man 


of parts and learning; but tis likely he is admired 


for ſlender accompliſhments, like a parrot, 


and 
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and n to a 01 people, and produce the greateſt improvements: But . 


they fix the tongue by their writings, and prevent, in ſome Ae, its farther 
changes. 


Load Bacon has obſerved, that the inhabitants of che ſouth are, in general, 
more ingenious than thoſe of the north; but that, where the native of a cold cli- 
mate has genus, he riſes. to a higher pitch than can be reached by the ſouthern 
wits. This obſervation;a late writer confirms, by comparing the ſouthern wits 
to cucumbers, which are commonly all good of their Kind; but at beſt are an 
inſipid fruit: While the northern geniuſes are like melons, of which not one in 
fifty is good; but when it is good, it has an exquiſite reliſh. I believe this re- 
mark may be allowed. juſt, when confined to the Evzorsz ax nations, and to the 
preſent age, or rather to the preceding one: But then I think it may be accounted 
for from moral — All the ſciences and Hberal arts have been, imported to 
us from the ſouth; and tis eaſy to imagine, that, in the firſt ardor of ap- 
plication, when excited by —— — and hy glory, the few, who were addicted 
to them, would carry them to the greateſt height, and ſtretch every nerve, and 
every faculty, to reach the pinnacle of perfection. Such illuſtrious examples 
ſpred knowlege every Where, and begot an univerſal eſteem for the ſciences: Af- 
ter which, tis no wonder, that induſtry relaxes; while men meet not with ſuit- 
able encouragement, nor arrive at ſuch diſtinction by their attainments. The 
univerſal difiuſion: of learning among a people, and the entire baniſhment-of groſs 
ignorance and ruſticity is, therefore, ſeldom attended with any remarkable per- 
fection in particular perſons. It ſeems to be taken for granted in the dialogue de 
Oratcribus, that knowlege was much more common in Vespastax's age than in 
that of: Ciczro or (AUGUSTUS. QumncriAx alſo complains of the profana- 
tion of learning, -by1its becoming too vulgar. **. Formerly, ſays JuvenaL, {ci- 
c ence was .confined to GREECE and ITALY. Now the whole world emulate 
< ATHENS and Ros. Eloquent Gaul, has taught Bai AIx, knowing ia the 
<« Jaws. . Even Thug entertains thoughts of P for its inſtruc- 
„ tion . This ſtate of learning is remarkable; becauſe Juvenar is himſelf 

the laſt of the Roman writers; who. poſſeſſed any degree of genius. Thoſe, who 
ſucceeded, are valued. for nothing but the matters of fact, of which they give us 
information. I hope the late converſion of Muscovx to the ſtudy of the ſciences 
will not prove a like prognoſtic to the pre period of learning. 
CanDbIxAL BenTivocLto gives the preference to the northern nations above 
the ſouthern with regard to candor and ſincerity; and mentions, on the one hand, 
the Sp ANIARDS and ITALIAns, and on the other, the FL EMist and GERMAN s. 
But I am apt to think, that this has happened by accident. The ancient Ro- 
Mans ſeem to have been a candid ſincere people as are the modern Tux ks. But 
if we muſt needs ſuppoſe, that this event has ariſen from fixed cauſes, we may 
oy conclude EI) it, that all extremes ate ape to SW a are ch e e at- 


I i Di. Bavarian: Minute W 
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tended with the ſame conſequences. Treachery is the uſual concomitant of igno- 
rance and barbariſm; and if civilized nations ever embrace ſubtle and crooked 
politics, tis from an exceſs of refinement, which makes them diſdain the plain 
direct road to power and glory. 5 | 
Mos conqueſts have gone from north to ſouth ; and thence it has been inferred, 
that the northern nations poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of courage and ferocity. But it 
would have been juſter to have ſaid; that moſt conqueſts are made by poverty and 
want upon plenty and riches. The Saracrns, leaving the deſerts of ARABIA, 
carried their conqueſts northwards upon all the fertile provinces of the Roman em- 
| Pee and met the TuR«s half way, who were coming ſouthwards from the de- 
erts of 'TARTARY, | | 5 PO, 
Ax eminent writer“ has remarked, that all couragious animals are alſo carnivo- 
rous, and that greater courage is to be expected in a people, ſuch as the Exol is H, 
whoſe food is ſtrong and hearty, than in the half-ſtarved commonalty of other 
countries. But the SwoEs, notwithſtanding their diſadvantages in this particular, 
are not inferior, in martial courage, to any nation that ever was in the world. 
I x general, we may obferve, that courage, of all national qualities, is the moſt 
precarious; becauſe it is exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every nation; 
whereas induſtry, knowlege, civility, may be of conſtant and univerſał uſe, and 
for ſeveral ages, may become habitual to the whole people. If courage be pre- 
ſerved, it muſt be by diſcipline, example, and opinion. The tenth = rep of 
C=saR, and the regiment of Prcarvy in Fkance were formed promiſcuouſſy 
from among the citizens; but having once entertained a notion, that they were 
the beſt troops in the ſervice, this very opinion really made them ſuch. 5 
As a proof how much courage depends om opinion, we may obſerve, that 
of the two chief tribes of the GEEK, the Dorians; and 'Toyrans, the former 
were always eſteemed, and always appeared more brave and manly than the latter; 
tho* the colonies of both the tribes were interſperſed” and intermingled thro? alt 
the extent of GREECE, the leſſer As1 a, Sicily, ITALY” and the: iſlands of tlie 
Fer an: ſea. Fhe ArRHENTANS were the anly Tontans'that ever had any repu- 
tation for valor or military atchievements; tho“ even theſe were eſteemed infe- 
rior to the LAcDEMONIAxSs, the braveſt of the Dograns, Ces 
Fus only obſervation, with regard to the differences of men in different climates, 
on which we can reft any weight, is the. vulgar one, that people in the northern 
regions have a greater inclination to ſtrong liquors, and thofe in the ſouthern to 
love and women: One can, aſſign a very probable, arent this difference: 
Wine and diſtilled ſpirits warm» the frozen blaod in the colder climates, and for- 
tify men againft the injuries of the weather: As the gental heat of the ſun, in the 
countries, expoſed to his beams, inflames the blood, and exalts the paſſion be- 
twixt the ſexes. e , En 
PzRHaps tog, the matter may be accounted for by moral cauſes, All ＋ br mh 
are rarer in the north, and conſequently are more coveted. Diopoxus Sicorus + 


* 
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Sir WIILIAHG TRM i x's account of the Ne- tional character; implies- unſociableneſs. Arrs/ 
therlands. ; ; ror uk in his politics, book 2. chap. g. fays that 
+ Lib. 5. The fame author aſcribes tacituruity; the Gaul s are the only, Warlike nation, who are 
to that people; a.new prof that national charac- negligent of women. „ ee 
ters may alter very much. . as a na- 25 


1 tells 
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tells us, that the Gavrs, in his time, were great drunkards, and much ad- 
dicted to wine; chiefly, 1 ſuppoſe, from its rarity and novelty. On the other 
hand, the heat in the ſouthern climates, obliging men and women to go half 
naked, thereby renders their frequent commerce more dangerous, and inflames 
their mutual paſſion. This makes parents and huſbands more jealous and reſerved ; 
which ſtill farther inflames the paſſion. Not to mention, that as women ripen 
ſooner. in the ſouthern regions, tis neceſſary to obſerve greater jealouſy and care 
in their education; it being evident that a girl of twelve cannot poſſeſs equal diſ- 
cretion to govern this paſſion, with one, who feels not its violence till ſne be ſe- 
venteen or eighteen. 1 ä 85 „ | | 
Pernars too, the fact is falſe, that nature has, either from moral or phyſical 
cauſes, diſtributed theſe different inclinations to the different climates. he an- 
tient GrEExs, tho' born in a warm climate, ſeem to have been much addicted to 
the bottle; nor were their parties of pleaſure any thing but matches of drinking 
among the men, who paſſed their time altogether apart from the fair-ſex. Yet 
when ALEXanDER led the Gaezxs into PERSIA, a ftill more ſouthern climate, 
they multiplied their debauches of this kind, in imitation of the Pzzs1an man- 
ners. So honorable. was the character of a drunkard pag the PERSLIANS, 
that Cyrus the younger, ſoliciting the ſober Laczpzmonians for ſuccor againſt 
his brother, Ax TAxkxRxESs, claims it chiefly on account of his ſuperior endow- 
ments, as more valorous, more bountiful, and a better drinker +. Dazivs Hys- 
TASPES made it be inſcribed on his tombſtone, among his other virtues and princely 
qualities, that no one could bear a greater quantity of liquor. You may obtain 
any thing of the n offering them ſtrong drink; and may eaſily pre- 
vail with chem to ſell, not only their parents, but their wives and miſtreſſes, for 
a caſk of brandy. In France and ITaLy few drink pure wine, except in the 
greateſt heats of ſummer ;z and indeed, it is then almoſt as neceſſary, in order to 
recruit the ſpirits, evaporated by heat, as it is in Swzokx, during the winter, 
in order to warm the bodies congealed by the rigor of the ſeaſon. , | 
. Is. jealouſy be 7 as à proof of an amorous diſpoſition, no people were 
more jealous than the Mouscovixxs, before their communication with Eux OE 
had ſomewhat altered their manners in this particular. 1 
Bur ſuppoſing the fact true, that nature, by phyſical 8 has regularly 
diſtributed theſe two paſſions, the one to the northern, the other to the ſouthern 
regions; we can only infer, that the climate may affect the groſſer and more 
bodily organs of our frame; not that it can work upon thoſe finer organs, on which 
the operations of the mind and underſtanding depend. And this is agreeable to 
the analogy of nature. The races of animals never degenerate when carefully ten- 
ded ;. and horſes, in particular, always ſhow their blood in their ſhape, ſpirit, and 
ſwiftneſs : But a coxcomb may beget a philoſopher, as a man of virtue may leave 
a worthleſs progexßx. Ear e tient 
- I SHALL i this ſubject with obſerving, that tho the paſſion for ep 
be much more brutal and debaſing than love, which, when properly managed, is 
the ſource of all politeneſs 9 z. yet this gives not ſo great an adyan- 
* BanYLON1I maxime in vinum kA que ebrietatem Cap. 1. | 8 
tur, u fant. Quin, Cur. Lib. 5. + Prur. Srur. Lib. 1. Queſt, 4. 
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tage to the ſouthern climates, as we may be apt, at firſt ſight, to imagine. When 
love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders men jealous, and cuts off the free in- 
tercourſe betwixt the ſexes, on which the politeneſs of a nation will always 
much depend. And if we would ſubtilize and refine upon this point, we might 
obſerve, that nations, in very temperate. climates, ſtand the faireſt chance for all 
ſorts of improvement; their blood not being ſo inflamed as to render them jealous, 
and yet being warm enough to make them ſet a due value on thegcharms and en- 
dowments of the fair ſex. | 
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IT ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which the ſpectators of a well-wrote trage 
1 dy receive from ſorrow, terror, anxiety, and other paſſions, which are in them- 
ſelves difagreeable and uneaſy. The more they are touched and affected, the 
more are they delighted with the ſpectacle, and as ſoon as the uneaſy paſſions 
ceaſe to operate, the piece is at an end. One ſcene of full joy and contentment 
and ſecurity is the utmoſt, that any compoſition of this kind can bear; and it 
is ſure always to be the concluding one. If in the texture of the piece, there be 

interwoven any ſcenes of ſatisfaction, they afford only faint gleams of pleaſure, 
which are thrown in by way of variety, and in order to plunge the actors into 
deeper diſtreſs, by means of that contraſt and diſappointment. The whole art 
of the poet is employed, in rouzing and ſupporting the compaſſion and indigna- 
tion, the anxiety and reſentment of his audience. They are pleaſed in propor- 
tion as they are afflicted ; and never are ſo happy as when they employ tears, ſobs, 
and cries to give vent to their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, ſwoln with the 
tendereſt ſympathy and compaſſion. 8. | 

Tux few critics, who have had ſome tincture of philoſophy, have remarked 
this ſingular phænomenon, and have endeavored to account for it. | 

L'ABBE  Dusos, in his reflections on poetry and painting, aſſerts, that nothing 

is in general ſo diſagreeable to the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ſtate of indolence, 
into which it falls upon the removal of every paſſion and occupation. To get 
rid of this painful ſituation, it ſeeks every amuſement and purſuit z. buſineſs, gam- 
ing, ſhows, executions ; whatever will rouze the paſſions, and take its attention 
from itſelf. No matter, what the paſſion is: Let it be diſagreeable, aflicting, 
melancholy, diſordered; it is ftill better than that inſipid languor, which ariſes 
from perfect tranquillity and repoſe. - : 
Ix is impoſſible not to admit this account, as being, at leaſt, in part ſatisfac- 
tory. You may obſerve, when there are ſeveral tables of gaming, that all the 
company run to thoſe, where the deepeſt play is, even tho“ they find not there 
the fineſt players. The view, or at leaſt, imagination of high paſſions, ariſing 
from great loſs or gain, affects the ſpectators by ſympathy, gives them ſome touches 
of the ſame paſſions, and ſerves them * a momentary entertainment. It 3 
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the time paſs the eaſier with them, and is ſome relief to that oppreſſion, under 
which men commonly labor, when left entirely to their own thoughts and medi- 
tations. | ; ; | * . | | . * 

We find, that common lyars always magnify, in their narrations, all kinds of 
danger, pain, diſtreſs, ſickneſs, deaths, murders, and cruelties; as well as joy, 
beauty, mirth, and magnificence. It is an abſurd ſecret, which they have for 
pleaſing their cpmpany, fixing their attention, and attaching them to ſuch mar- 
vellous relations, by the paſſions and emotions, which they excite d | 

THERE is, however, a difficulty of applying to the preſent ſubject, in its full 
extent, this ſolution, however ingenious and ſatisfactory it may appear. It is cer- 
tain, that the ſame object of diſtreſs which pleaſes in a tragedy, were it really ſet 
before us, would give the moſt unfeigned uneaſineſs, tho* it be then the moſt ef- 
fectual cure of languor and indolence. Monſieur FonTentLLE ſeems to have 
been ſenſible of this difficulty; and accordingly attempts another ſolution of the 
phznomenon ; at leaſt, makes ſome addition to the theory abovementioned “. 

« PLEASURE and pain,“ ſays he, which are two ſentiments ſo different in 
% themſelves, differ not ſo much in their cauſe. From the inſtance of tickling, 
<< it appears, that the movement of pleaſure puſhed a little too far, becomes pain; 
« and that the movement of pain, a little moderated, becomes pleaſure. Hence 
ic jt proceeds, that there is ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft and agreeable : It is a 
* pain weakened and diminiſhed. The heart likes naturally to be moved and af- 
5 fected Melancholy objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and ſorrowful, pro- 
« yided they are ſoftened by ſome circumſtance. It is certain, that on the theatre, 
ic the repreſentation has almoſt the effect of reality; but yet it has not altogether 
that effect. However we may be hurried away by the ſpectacle; whatever 
% dominion the ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, there ſtill 
<« fjurks at the bottom a certain idea of falſhood in the whole of what we ſee. This 
« idea, tho* weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices to diminiſh the pain which we ſuffer 
<< from the misfortunes of thoſe whom we love, and to reduce that affliction to 
«© ſuch a pitch as converts it into a pleaſure. We weep for the misfortune of a 
hero, to whom we are attached: In the ſame inſtant we comfort ourſelves, by 
«© reflefting, that it is nothing but a fiction: And it is preciſely, that mixture 
«< of ſentiments, which compoſes an agreeable ſorrow, and tears that delight us. 
« But as that afflition, which is cauſed by exterior and ſenſible objects, is ſtronger 
« than the conſolation which ariſes from an internal reflection, they are the ef- 
«* fects and ſymptoms of ſorrow, which ought to prevail in the compoſition.” 

Tris ſolution ſeems juſt and convincing ; but perhaps it wants ſtill ſome new 
addition, in order to make it anſwer fully the phænomenon, which we here exa- 
mine. All the paſſions, excited by eloquence, are agreeable in the higheſt degree, 
as well as thoſe which are moved by painting and the theatre. The epilogues of 
Ciexxo are, on this account chiefly, the delight of every reader of taſte; and it 
is difficult to read ſome of them without the deepeſt ſympathy and ſorrow. His 
merit as an orator, no doubr, „ much on his ſucceſs in this particular. 
When he had raiſed tears in his judges and all his audience, they were then the 


moſt highly delighted, and expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction with the pleader. 
wud os „ Reflexions ſur la. poetique. 4 . 
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The pathetic deſcription of the butchery made by Verrs of the Srert1ian cap- 
tains is a maſter-piece of this kind: But I believe none will affirm, that the be- 
ing preſent at a melancholy ſcene of that nature would afford any entertainment. 
Neither is the ſorrow here ſoftened by fiftion : For the audience were convinced 
of the reality of every circumſtance, What is it then, which in this caſe raiſes 
a pleaſure from the boſom of uneaſineſs, ſo to ſpeak ; and a pleaſure, which till 
retains all the features and outward ſymptoms of diftrek and ſorrow ? 5 
I answer : This extraordinary effect proceeds from that very eloquence, with 
which the melancholy ſcene is repreſented. The genius required to paint ob- 
jects in a lively manner, the art employed in collecting all the pathetic circum- 
ſtances, the judgment diſplayed in diſpoſing them; the exerciſe, I ſay, of theſe 
noble talents, along with the force of expreſſion, and beauty of oratorial numbers, 
diffuſe the higheſt ſatisfaction on the audience, and excite the moſt delightful 
movements, By this means, the uneaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions is not only 
overpowered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger of an oppoſite kind ; but the 
whole movement of thoſe paſſions is converted into pleaſure, and ſwells the de- 
light which the eloquence raiſes in us. The ſame force of oratory, employed on 
an unintereſting ſubject, would not pleaſe half ſo much, or rather would appear 
altogether ridiculous; and the mind, being left in abſolute calmneſs and indiffer- 
ence, would reliſh none of thoſe beauties of imagination or expreſſion, which, if 
joined to paſſion, give it ſuch exquiſite entertainment, The impulſe or vehemence, 
ariſing from ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, receives a new dire&ion from the 
ſentiments of beauty. The latter, being the predominant emotion, ſeize the whole 
mind, and convert the former into themſelves, or at leaſt, tincture them ſo ſtrongly 
as totally to alter their nature : And the ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed by 
paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a ſtrong movement, which 
15 altogether delightful. | 8 | 
Taz ſame principle takes place in tragedy ; with this addition, that tra- 
gedy- is an imitation, and imitation is always of itſelf agreeable. © This circum- 
{tance ſerves ſtill farther to ſmooth the motions of paſſion, and convert the whole 
feeling into one uniform and ſtrong enjoyment. - Objects of the greateſt terror 
and diftreſs pleaſe in painting, and pleaſe more than the moſt beautiful objects, 
that appear calm and indifferent *. The affection, rouzing the mind, excites a 
large ſtock of ſpirit and vehemence ; which is all transformed into pleaſure by the 
force of the prevailing movement. It is thus the fiction of tragedy ſoftens the 
paſſion, by an infuſion of a new feeling, not merely by weakening or diminiſh- 
ing the ſorrow. You may by degrees weaken a real ſorrow, till it totally diſ- 
appears; yet in none of its gradations will it ever give pleaſure ; except, per- 
haps, by accident, to a man ſunk under lethargic indolence, whom it rouzes from 
that languid ſtate. h ET | 


* Painters make no ſcruple of repreſenting diſ- enough, it is ſure to affect and delight the ſpeQa- 
treſs and forrow as well as any other 1 But tor: But nothing can furniſh to the poet a variety 
they ſeem not to dwell ſo much on theſe melancho- of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, except diſ- 
ly affections as the poets, who, tho' they copy treſs, terror, or anxiety. Compleat joy and ſatiſ- 
every emotion of the human breaſt, yet paſs very faction is attended with ſecurity, and leaves no 
quickly over the agreeable ſentiments, A painter farther room for action. REY a | 
repreſents only one inſtant; and if that be paſſionate 
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To kt this wry! it will be balicieric to produce other inſtances, where . 
the ſubordinate movement is converted into the predominant, and gives force nd 
it, tho? of a different, and even ſometimes tho' of a contrary nature. | 

NoveLTy naturally excites the mind and attracts our attention; and the move- 
ments, which it cauſes, are always converted into any paſſion, belonging to the 
object, and join their force to it. Whether an event excites joy or ſorrow, pride 
or ſhame, anger or good-will, it is ſure to produce a ſtronger affection, when new 
and unuſual. And tho? novelty, of itſelf, be agreeable, it enforces the n as 
well as agreeable paſſions. 

Hap you any intention to move a perſon extremely by the narration. of any 
event, the beſt method of encreafing its effe& would be artfully to delay informing 
him of it, and firſt excite his curioſity and impatience before you let him into the 
ſecret. This is the artifice, practiſed by Iaco in the famous ſcene of Shakz- 
SPEARE and every ſpectator is ſenſible, that OTaELLo's jealouſy acquires. addi- 
| tional force from his preceding impatience, and that the ſubordinate paſſion is 

here readily transformed into the predominant. 

Dirricurriks encreaſe paſſions of every kind; and by rouſing our aivention, 
and exciting our active powers, they produce an emotion, which nouriſhes the 
prevailing affection. 

ParenTs commonly love that child moſt, whoſe fickly infirm frame of body has 
occaſioned them the greateſt pains, crouble, and anxiety in rearing him. The 

eeable ſentiment of affection here acquires force from ſentiments of uneaſineſs. 

" NoTrinG endears ſo much a friend as ſorrow for his death. The phaſire of his 
company has not ſo powerful an influence. 

JzALorsY is a painful paſſion, yet without ſome ſhare of it, the agreeable af- 
fection of love has difficulty to ſubſiſt in its full force and violence. Abſence is al- 
fo a great ſource of complaint amongſt lovers, and gives them the greareſt uneaſi- 
neſs : Yet nothing is more favorable to their mutual paſſion than ſhort intervals of 
that kind. And if long intervals be pernicious, it is only becauſe, thro' time, 
men are accuſtomed to them, and they ceaſe to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy and ab- 
fence in love compoſe the dolce piccante of the ITALIANS, which they ſuppoſe ſo eſ- 
fential to all pleaſure. 

Tukxx is a fine obſervation of the elder PLiny, which illuſtrates the principle 
here inſiſted on. It is very remarkable, ſays he, that the laſt works of celebrated 
artiſts, which they left imperfect, art ald the moſt prized, ſuch as the Ix Is of 
ARr1STIDES, the TynDARIDES of Nicomacnus, the Moka of Timomacnus, 
end the Venus of AygLLEs. Theſe are valued even above their finiſhed productions. 
The broken lineaments of the piece and the half formed idea of the painter are carefully 
Rudied; and our very grief for that curious hand, which had been ſtopped by death, is 
an additional encreaſe to our pleaſure *. 

THzsz inſtances (and many more might be collected) are ſufficient to afford us 
ſome infight into the analogy of nature, and to ſhow us, that the pleaſure, which 


® Mud vero perquam rarum ac memoria tione eſſe quam perfecta. Quippe in üs lineamen- 
num, etiam ſuprema opera artificum, quark. tg. ta reliqua, ipſzque cogitationes artificum ſpectan. 
que-tabulas, ficut, Iain AB 1871p le, TxxDaRIDas tur, atque in lenocinio commendationis dolor eſt 


Nicgon ach, Mepram Tinonacht, & quam manus, cum id ageret, extinctæ. Lib. XXXV., 
Ne in majori admira- Cap. 11. 
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. poets, orators, and muſicians give us, by exciting grief, ſorrow, indignation, 
compaſſion, is not ſo extraordinary nor paradoxical, as it may at firſt ſight appear. 
The force of imagination, the energy of expreſſion, the power of numbers, the 
charms of imitation ;,_ all theſe are naturally of themſelves, delightful to the mind; 
and when the object preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the pleaſure ſtill riſes 
upon us, by the converſion of this ſubordinate movement, into that which is pre- 
dominant. The paſſion, tho', perhaps, naturally, and when excited by the ſimple 

appearance of a real object, it may be painful; yet is fo fmoothed, and ſoftened, and 
mollified, when raiſed by the finer arts, that it affords the higheſt entertainment. 

To confirm this reaſoning, we may obſerve, that if the movements of the ima- 

gination be not predominant above thoſe of the paſſion,” a contrary effect follows; 
and the former, being now ſubordinate, is converted into the latter, and fill far- 
ther encreaſes the pain and affliction: of the ſufferer.” ee | 

Wuo could ever think of it as a good expedient for comforting; an affſicted pa- 
rent to exaggerate, with all the force of oratory, the irreparable loſs, which he has 
met with by the death of a favorite child? The more power of imagination: 
and expreſſion you here employ, the more you encreaſe his deſpair and affliction. 

Tre ſhame, confuſion, and terror of VERRES, no doubt, roſe in proportion: 
to the noble eloquence and vehemence of Cickko: So alſo did his pain and unea- 
ſineſs. Theſe former paſſions were too ſtrong, for the pleaſure ariſing from the 
beauties of elocution ; and operated, tho? from the ſame principle, yet in a con- 
trary manner, to the ſympathy, compaſſion, and indignation of the audience. 

Lord, CLarRENDON, when he approaches the cataſtrophe of the royal party, 
ſuppoſes, that his narration muſt then become infinitely diſagreeable; and he hur- 
ries over the King's death, without giving us one- circumſtance of it. He conſi- 
ders it as too horrid a ſcene to be contemplated with any ſatisfaction, or even 
without the utmoſt pain and averſion. He himſelf, as well as the readers of that 
age, were too deeply concerned in the events, and felt a pain from ſubjects, which 
an hiſtorian and a reader of another age would regard as the moſt pathetic and 
moſt intereſting, and by conſequence, the moſt agreeable; © 
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A action, repreſented in tragedy, may be too bloody and atrocious. It may 
excite ſuch movements of horror as will not ſoften into pleaſure ;- and the greateſt 
energy of expreſſion beſtowed on deſcriptions of that nature, ſerves only to aug- 
ment our uneaſineſs. Such is that action, repreſented in the ambztious Stepmotber, 
where a venerable old man, raiſed to the height of fury and if, .ruſherapainf 
a pillar, and ſtriking his head upon it, - beſmears it all over with: mingled. brains 
and gore. The EncLisn theatre abounds too much with ſuch images. 
Ever the common ſentiments of compaſſion require to be ſoftened by ſome 
agreeable affection, in order to give a thorough ſatisfaction to the audience. The 
mere ſuffering of plaintive virtue, under the triumphant tyranny and oppreſſion of 
vice, forms a diſagreeable ſpectacle, and is carefully avoided by all maſters: of the 
theatre. In order to diſmiſs the audience with entire ſatisfaction and contentment, 
the virtue muſt either convert itſelf into a noble courageous deſpair, or the vice 
receive its proper puniſhment. 11503 07 BURNT 1839715) 
Mos r painters appear in this light to have been very unhappy in their ſubjects. 
As they wrought for churches and convents, they have chiefly repreſented ſuch: 
horrible ſubjects as crucifixions and martyrdoms, where nothing appears but tor- 
N 5 \ tures, 
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tures, wounds, executions, and paſſive ſuffering, without any action or affection. 
When they turned their pencil from this ghaſtly mythology, they had recourſe 
commonly to Ov 1D, whoſe fictions, tho' paſſionate and agreeable, are ſcarce na- 
tural or probable enough for painting. | 

Tax ſame inverſion of that principle, which is here inſiſted on, diſplays itſelf 
in common life, as in the effects of oratory and . Raiſe ſo the ſubordinate 
— that it becomes the predominant, it ſwallows up that affection, which it 

fore nouriſhed and encreaſed. Too much jealouſy extinguiſnes love: Too 
much difficulty renders us indifferent: Too much ſickneſs and infirmity diſguſts a 
ſelfiſh and unkind parent. | i Fs 

Wrar ſo diſagreeable as the diſmal, gloomy, diſaſtrous ſtories, with which 
melancholy people entertain their companions? The uneaſy paſſion, being there 
raiſed alone, unaccompanied with any ſpirit, genius, or eloquence, conveys a 
pure uneaſineſs, and is attended with nothing that can ſoften it into pleaſure or 
ſatisfaction. _ | . 
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culars, this ſeeming unanimity vaniſhes; and it is found, that they had affixed a 
very different meaning to their expreſſions. In all matters of opinion and ſcience, 
the caſe is oppoſite: The difference among men is there oftner found to lie in ge- 
nerals than in particulars; and to be leſs in reality than in appearance. An expli- 
cation of the terms commonly ends the controverſy; and the diſputants are ſur- 

tt: oh | prized 
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. prized to find, that they had been quarrelling, while at bottom they agreed in 
their judgment. 404 | 

: _Tross who found morality on ſentiment, more than on reaſon, are inclined to 
comprehend ethics under the former obſervation, and to ſuppoſe, that in all que- 
ſtions, which regard conduct and manners, the difference among men is really 
greater than at firſt ſight it appears. It is indeed obvious, that writers of all na- 
tions and all ages concur in applauding juſtice, humanity, magnanimity, prudence, 
veracity ; and in blaming the oppoſite qualities. Even poets and other authors, 
whoſe compoſitions are chiefly calculated to pleaſe the imagination, are yet found, 
from Homer down to FENELON, to inculcate the ſame moral precepts, and to | 
beſtaw their applauſe and blame on the-ſame virtues and vices. This great una- 1 
nimity is uſually aſcribed to the influence of plain reaſon; which, in all theſe caſes, 
maintains ſimilar ſeatiments in all men, and prevents thoſe controverſies, to which 
the abſtract ſciences are ſo much expoſed. So far as the unanimity is real, the ac- 
count may be admitted as ſatisfactory: But it muſt alſo be allowed, that ſome part 
of the ſeeming harmony in morals may be accounted for from the very nature 
of language. The word, virtue, with its equivalent in every tongue, implies 
praiſe ; as that of vice does blame: And no one, without the moſt obvious and 
groſſeſt impropriety, could affix reproach to a term, which in general uſe is un- 
derſtood in a good ſenſe ; or beſtow applauſe, where the idiom requires diſappro- 
bation. Homer's general precepts, where he delivers any fuch, will never be 
controverted ; but it is very obvious, that when he draws particular pictures of 
manners, and repreſents heroiſm in ACHILLES, and prudence in ULyssEs, he inter- 
mixes a much greater degree of ferocity in the former, and of cunning and fraud 
in the latter, than FEN RLON would admit of. The ſage Uzyssts in the GREER 
poet ſeems to delight in lies and fictions, and often employs them without any 
neceſſity or even advantage: But his more ſcrupulous ſon in the FxEnca epic 
writer expoſes. himſelf to the moſt imminent perils, rather. than depart from the 
exacteſt line of truth and veracity. ''- . 5 1 tt OT 54 5 

Taz admirers and followers of the Al cox Ax inſiſt very much on the excellent 

moral precepts, which are interſperſed throughout that wild performance. But it 
is to be ſuppoſed, that the Ax AB Ie words, which correſpond to the ExoIisR, 
equity, juſtice, temperance, meekneſs, charity, were ſuch as, from the conſtant 
us of that tongue, muſt always be taken in a good ſenſe; and it would have ar- 
gued the greateſt ignorance, not of morals, but of language, to have mentioned 
them with any epithets, beſides thoſe of applauſe and approbation. But would 
we know, whether the pretended prophet had really attained a juſt ſentiment of 
morals? Let us attend to his narration ;-.and we -ſhall ſoon find, that he beſtows 
praiſe on ſuch inſtances of treachery, - inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, as 
are utterly incompatible with civilized ſociety. No ſteddy rule of right ſeems 
there to be attended to; and every action is blamed or praiſed, ſo far only as it is 

| beneficial or hurtful to the true believers. . - - : 3 "he 

THz merit of delivering true general precepts in ethics is indeed very ſmall. 

Whoever recommends any moral virtues, really does no more than is implied in 
the terms themſelves. The people, who invented the word charity, and uſed it 
in a good ſenſe, inculcated more clearly and much more efficaciouſly, the precept, 
be charitable, than any pretended legiſlator or prophet, who ſhould inſert ſuch a my 
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im in his writings. Of all expreſſions, thoſe, which, together with their other 
meaning, imply a degree either of blame or approbation, are the leaſt liable to be 
perverted or miſtaken. en amen OPAL OR HS, 
Ir is natural for us to ſeek a Standard of Taſte; a rule, by which the va- 
rious ſentiments of men may be reconciled ; or at leaſt, a deciſion afforded, con- 
firming one ſentiment, and condemning another. 11 e 
ITXERE is * of philoſophy, which cuts off all hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch 
an attempt, repreſents the impoſſibility of ever attaining any ſtandard of taſte. 
The difference, it is ſaid, is very wide between judgment and ſentiment. All 
ſentiment is right; becauſe ſentiment has a reference to nothing beyond itſelf, and 
is always real, wherever a man is conſcious of it. But all determinations of the 
underſtanding are not right; becauſe they have a reference to ſomething beyond 
themſelves, to wit, real matter of fact; and are not always conformable to that 
ſtandard. Among a thouſand different opinions which different men may enter- 
tain of the ſame ſubject, there is one, and but one, that is juſt and true; and the 
only difficulty is to fix and aſcertain it. On the contrary, a thouſand different 
ſentiments, excited by the ſame object, are all right: Beeauſe no ſentiment repre- 
ſents what is really in the object. It only marks a certain conformity or relation 
betwixt the object and the organs or faculties of the mind; and if that conformity 
did not really exiſt, the ſentiment could never poſſibly have a being. Beauty is 
no quality in things themſelves: It exiſts merely in the mind which contemplates 
them ; and each mind perceives a different beauty. One perſon may even per- 
veive deformity, where another is ſenſible of beauty; and every individual ought 
to acquieſce in his own ſentiment, without pretending to regulate thoſe of others. 
To ſeek the real beauty, or real deformity is as fruitleſs an enquiry, as to pretend 
to aſcertain the real ſweet ar real bitter. According to the diſpoſition of the organs, 
the ſame object may be both ſweet and bitter; and the proverb has juſtly deter- 
mined it tobe fruitleſs to diſpute: concerning taſtes, It is very natural, and even 
quite neceſſary, to extend this axiom to mental, as well as bodily taſte; and thus 
common ſehſe, which is T6 often at variance with philoſophy, eſpecially with the 
' Teeptical kind, is found, in one inſtance at leaſt, to agree in pronouncing the fame 
deciſion. 12 ies RNA $22 | 2 
Bur though this axiom, by paſſing into a proverb, ſeems to have attained the 
ſanction of common Tenſe ; there is certainly a fpecies of common ſenſe which oppoſes 
It, or at kealt ſerves to modify and reſtrain it. Whoever would aſſert an equality 
of genius and elegance betwixt Oo and MIV rox, or Bunyan and ApD180N, 
would be thought to defend no leſs an extravagance, than if he had maintained a 
molehill to be as high as TRENERITTE, or a pond as extenſive as the ocean. Tho? 
chere may be found perſons,' who give the preference to the former authors; no 
one pays attention to ſuch a taſte; and we pronounce without ſeruple the ſentiment 
of theſe pretended erities to be abſurd and ridiculous. Fhe principle of the natural 
quality of taſtes is then totally forgot; and while we admit of it on ſome occaſions, 
. re the objects ſeem near — equality, e. an extravagant paradox, or ra- 
ther a able abſurdity, where objects iſproportioned are c red together. 
* Lav ore that none of the rules of — fition are fixed by — ro 4 
Priori, or can be eſteemed abſtract concluhons of the underſtanding, from com- 
paring thoſe habitudes and relations of ideas, which are eternal . 
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. Their foundation is the ſame with that of all the practical ſciences,” experience; 
nor are they any thing but general obſervations, concerning what has been univer- 
ſally found to pleaſe in all countries and in all ages. Many of the beauties of 
poetry and even of eloquence are founded on falſhood and fiction, on hyperboles, 
metaphors, and an abuſe ar perverſion of expreſſions from their natural meaning. 
Jo check the {allies of the imagination, and to reduce. every expreſſion to. geome - 
trical truth and exactneſs, would be the moſt contrary to the laws of criticiſm ; 
becauſe it would produce a work, which, by univerſal experience, has been found 
the moſt inſipid and diſagreeable. But tha? poetry can never fubmit to exact 
truth, it muſt be confined. by rules of art, diſcovered to the author either by ge- 
nius or obſervation. If ſome negligent or irregular writers have pleaſed, they 
have not pleaſed by their tranſgreſſions af rule or order, but in ſpite of theſe tranſ- 


greſſions: They have poſſeſſed other beauties, which were conformable to juſt cri- 


ticiſm z and the force of theſe beauties has been able to overpower cenſure, and 
give the mind a ſatisfaction ſuperior to the diſguſt ariſing framthe blemiſhes. Az 1080 
pleaſes; but not by his monſtrous and improbable fictions, by his bizarre mixture 
of the ſerious and comic ſtyles, by the want of coherence in his ſtories, or by the 
continual interruptions of his narration. He charms: by the force and clearneſs of 
his expreſſion, by the readineſs and variety of his inventions, and by his natural 
pictures of the paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the gay and amorous kind: And how- 
ever his faults may diminiſh our ſatisfaction, they are not able entirely to deſtroy 
it. Did our pleaſure really ariſe from thoſe parts of his poem, which we: deno- 
minate faults, this would be na objection to criticiſm in general: It would only 
be an objection to thoſe particular rules of criticiſm, which would eſtabliſn ſuch 
cireumſtances to be faults, and would repreſent them as univerſally blameable. It 
they are found to pleaſe, they cannot be faults ; let the pleaſure, which they pro- 
duce, be ever ſo unexpected and unaccountable. i erred Io eee 
Bur though all the general rules of art are founded only on experience: and on 
the obſervation of the common ſentiments of human nature, we muſt not imagine, 
that, on every occaſion, the feelings of men will be conformable to theſe fules. 
Thoſe finer emotions of the mind are of a; very tender and delicate nature, and 
require, the concurrence of many favorable circumſtances to make them play with 
facility and exactneſs, according to their general and eftabliſhed principles. The 
leaſt exterior hindrance to ſuch ſmall ſprings, or the leaſt internal diſorder, di- 
ſturbs their motion, and confounds the operation: of the whole machine. When 
we would make an experiment of this n e dean would try the force of any 
beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe with care a proper time and place, and 
bring the fancy to a ſuitable ſituation and diſpoſition. A perfect ſerenity of mind, 


ſtances be wanting our experiment will be fallacious, and we ſhall be unable to 


betwixt the form and the ſentiment, will at leaſt be more obſcure; and it will re- 

quire greater accuracy to trace and diſcern it. We ſhall he able to aſcertain its in- 
uence nat ſo much from the operation of each particular beauty, as from the du- 

rable admiration, which N 

of mode and faſhion, all the miſtakes of ignorance and envy.” | 


- 
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a recollection of thought, a due attention to the object; if any of theſe circum- 


judge of the catholic and univerſal beauty. The relation, which nature has placed 


thoſe works, that have ſurvived all the caprices 
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Tux ſame \'Homtr, who pleaſed at ArnhENSs and Rou two thouſand years 
ago, is ſtill admired at PAR Is and at London. All the changes of climate, go- 
verament, religion, and language have not been able to obſcure his glory. Au- 
thority or prejudice may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator ; but his 
reputation will never be durable or general. When his compoſitions are examined 
by poſterity or by foreigners, the enchantment is diſſipated, and his faults appear 
in their true colors. On the contrary, a real genius, the longer his works endure, 
and the more wide they are ſpread, the more ſincere is the admiration which he 
meets with. Envy and jealouſy have too much place in a narrow circle; and 
even familiar acquaintance with his perſon may diminiſh the applauſe due to 
his performances: But when theſe obſtructions are removed, the beauties, which 
are naturally fitted to excite agreeable ſentiments, immediately diſplay their energy 
_ while the world endures, they maintain their authority over the minds 
of men. | | 199! 

Ir appears then, that amidſt all the variety and caprices of taſte, there are cer- 
tain general principles of approbation or blame, whoſe influence a careful eye may 
trace in all operations of the mind. Some particular forms or qualities, from the 
original ſtructure of the internal fabric, are calculated to pleaſe, and others to diſ- 
pleaſe ; and if they fail of their effect in any particular inſtance, it is from ſome 
apparent defect or imperfection in the organ. A man in a fever would not inſiſt 
on his palate as able to decide concerning flavors ; nor would one, affected with 
the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with regard to colors. In each creature, 
there is a ſound and a defective ſtate z e -g-onils alone can be ſuppoſed to af- 
ford us a true ſtandard of taſte and ſentiment. If in the ſound ſtate of the organs, 
there be an entire or a confiderable uniformity of ſentiment among men, we may 
thence derive an idea of the perfect and univerſal beauty; in like manner as the 
appearance of objects in day-light to the eye of a man in health is denominated 
nene wy and real color,” even while color is allowed to be merely a phantaſm of 

"Many and frequent are the defects in the internal organs, which prevent or 
weaken the influence of thoſe general prineiples, on which depends our ſentiment 
of beauty or deformity. Tho ſome objects, by the ſtructure of the mind, be na- 
turally calculated to give pleaſure, it is not to be expected, that in every individual 
the pleaſure will be equally felt. Particular incidents and ſituations occur, which 
either throw a falſe light on the objects, or hinder the true from conveying to the 
imagination the proper ſentiment and perceptigcgng. 

Ou x obvious cauſe, why many feel not the proper fentiment of beauty, is the 
want of that delicacy of imagination, which is requiſite to convey a ſenſibility of 
thoſe finer emotions. This delicacy every one pretends to: Every one talks of 
it; and would reduce every kind of taſte or ſentiment to its ſtandard. But as our 
intention in this diſſertation is to mingle. fome Hght of the underſtanding with the 
feelings of ſentiment,” it wilt be proper to give a more accurate definition of deli- 
cacy, than has hitherto been attempted. And not to draw our philoſophy 
from too profound a ſource, we fhalt have recourſe to a noted ſtory in Don 
F ee 

*T 1s with good reaſon, ſays Sancno to the ſquire with the great noſe, that I 
pretend to have a judgment in wine: This is a quality hereditary in our * 

| 0 
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Two of my kinſmen were once called to give their opinion of a hogſhead, which 
was ſuppoſed. to be excellent, being old and. of a good vintage. One of them 
taſtes it; conſiders it, and after mature reflection pronounces the wine to be good, were 


it not for a ſmall taſte of leather, which he perceived in it. The other, after uſing 


the ſame precautions, gives alſo his verdict in favor of the wine; but with the re- 


ſerve of a taſte of iron, which he could eaſily diſtinguiſh. You cannot imagire how 
much they were both ridiculed for their judgment. But who laughed in the end? 


On emptying the hogſhead, there was found at the bottom, an old key with a 
leathern thong tied to it. | 
THe great reſemblance between mental and bodily taſte will eaſily teach us to 


apply this ſtory. Tho? it be certain, that beauty and deformity, no more than 
ſweet and bitter, are not qualities in objects, but belong entirely to the ſentiment, 
internal or external; it muſt be allowed, that there are certain qualities in objects, 


which are fitted by nature to produce thoſe particular feelings. Now as theſe qua- 


ities may be found in a ſmall degree or may be mixed and confounded with each 


other, it often happens, that the taſte is not affected with ſuch minute qualities, 


or is not able to diſtinguiſh all the particular flavors, amidſt the diſorder, in which 
they are preſented. Where the organs are ſo fine, as to allow nothing to, eſcape 
them; and at the ſame time ſo exact as to perceive every ingredient in the com- 
poſition: This we call delicacy” of taſte, whether we employ; theſe terms in the 
natural or metaphorical ſenſe, Here then the general rules of beauty are of uſe ; 
being drawn from eſtabliſhed models, and from the obſervation of what pleaſes or 


diſpleaſes, when preſented ſingly and in a high degree: And if the ſame qualities, 
in a continued compoſition and in a ſmaller degree, affect not the organs with a 
ſenſible delight or uneaſineſs, we exclude the perſon from all pretenſions to this 
delicacy. To produce theſe general rules or avowed patterns of compoſition is 


like finding the key with the leathern thong; which juſtified the verdi& of San- 
cho's kinſmen, and confounded thoſe pretended judges, who had condemned 


them. Tho? the hogſhead had never been emptied, the taſte of the one was ſtill 


equally delicate, and that of the other equally dull and languid : But it would have 


been more difficult to have proved the ſuperiority of the former, to the conviction, 
of every by-ſtander. In like manner, tho? the beauties of writing had never been 


methodized, or reduced to general principles; tho' no excellent models had ever 


been acknowleged; the different degrees of taſte would ſtill have ſubſiſted, and 


the judgment of one man been preferable to that of another; but it would not 


have been ſo eaſy to ſilence the bad critic, who might always inſiſt upon his parti- 
cular ſentiment, and refuſe to ſubmit to his antagoniſt, But when we ſhow him an 
avowed principle of art; when we illuſtrate this principle by examples, whoſe ope- 
— his own particular taſte, he acknowleges to be conformable to the 
principle; when we prove, that the ſame r 14 may be applied to the preſent 
caſe, where he did not perceive nor feel its influence: He muſt conclude, upon 
the whole, that the fault lies in himſelf, and that he wants the delicacy, which is 
requiſite to make him ſenſible of every beauty and every blemiſh, in any compo- 
ſition or diſcourſe. © | St 5 ; 
»Tis acknowleged to be the perfection of every ſenſe or faculty, to perceive with 
exactneſs its moſt minute objects, and allow nothing to eſcape its notice and ob- 
ſervation. | The ſmaller the objects . which become ſenſible to the eye, * 


rr 
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finer is that organ, and the more elaborate its make and compoſition, A good , 
palate is not tried by ſtrong flayors ; but by a mixture of ſmall-ingredients, where 
we are ſtill ſenfible of each part, notwithſtanding its minuteneſs and its confuſion 
with the reſt. In like manner, a quick and acute perception of beauty and de- 
formity muſt be the perfection of our mental taſte, nor can a man be fatisfied 
with himſelf, while he ſuſpects, that any excellence or blemiſh in a diſcourſe has 


paſſed him unobſerved. In this caſe, the perfection of the man, and the perfec- 


tion of the ſenſe or feeling, are found to be united. A very delicate palate, on 
many occaſions, may be a great inconvenience both to a man himſelf and 
to his friends; but a delicate taſte of wit or beauty muſt always be a deſirable 
quality; becauſe it is the ſource of all the fineſt and moſt innocent enjoyments, 
of which human nature is ſuſceptible. In this deciſion the ſentiments of all man- 
kind are agreed. Wherever you can fix or aſcertain a delicacy of taſte, it is ſure 
to be approved of; and the beſt way of fixing it is to appeal to thoſe models and 
principles, which have been eſtabliſned by the uniform approbation and experi- 
ence of nations and ages. . preg? | | 
Bur tho? there be naturally a very wide difference in point of delicacy between 
one perſon and another, nothing tends further to encreafe and improve this talent, 
than practice in a particular art, and the frequent ſurvey or contemplation of a 
particular ſpecies of beauty. When objects of any kind are firſt preſented to the 
eye or imagination, the ſentiment, which attends them, is obſcure and confuſed: 
and the mind is, in a great meaſure, incapable of pronouncing concerning their 
merits or defects. The taſte cannot perceive the ſeveral excellencies of the 
performance; much leſs diſtinguiſn the particular character of each excellency, 
and "aſcertain its quality and degree. If it pronounce the whole in general to 
be beautiful or deformed, tis the utmoſt which can be expected; and even this 
judgment a perſon, ſo unpractiſed, will be apt to deliver with great heſitation. 
and reſerve. But allow him to acquire experience in thoſe objects, his feeling be- 
comes more exact and nice: He not only perceives the beauties and defects of 
each part, but marks the diſtinguiſhing ſpecies of each quality, and aſſigns it ſuit- 
able ' praiſe or blame. A clear and diſtinct ſentiment attends him through the 
whole *farvey of che objects; and he diſcerns that very degree and kind of ap- 
obation or diſpleaſure, which each part is naturally fitted to produce. The 
ſt diffipates, which ſeemed formerly to hang over the object: The organ ac- 
Huires greater perfection in its operations; and can pronounce, without danger 
of miſtake, concerning the merits of each performance. In a word, the ſame ad- 
@reſs and dexterity, Which practice gives to the execution of any work, is alſo 
zcquired, by the ſame means, in the judging of it. 
So advantageous is practice to the diſcernment of beauty, that before we can 
pronounce judgment on any work of importance, it will even be requiſite, that 
that very individual performance be more than once peruſed by us, and be ſur- 
veyed in different nights, with attention and deliberation. There is a flutter or 
hurry of thought, which attends the firſt peruſal of any piece, and which con- 
founds the genuin ſentiment of beauty. The reference of the parts is not difcerned.: 
The true charafters of ſtyle are little diſtinguiſhed : The ſeveral perfections and 
defects ſeem wrapped up in a ſpecies of confuſion, and preſent themſelves indiſtinct- 
J to the imagination. Not to mention, that there is a ſpecies of beauty, which, 
| | | ag 
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. as it is florid and ſuperficial, pleaſes at firſt ; but being found incompatible with 
a juſt expreſſion either of reaſon or paſſion, ſoon palls upon the taſte, and is then 
rejected with diſdain, at leaſt rated at a much lower value. | 

It is impoflible to continue in the practice of contemplating any order of beauty, 
without being frequently obliged to form compariſons between the ſeveral ſpecies 
and degrees of excellency, and eſtimating their proportion to each other. A man, 
who has had no opportunity of comparing the different kinds of beauty, is indeed 
totally unqualified to pronounce an opinion with regard to any object preſented to 
him. By-compariſon alone we fix the epithets of praiſe or blame, and learn how 
to aſſign the due degree of each. The coarſeſt dawbing of a ſign- poſt contains a 
certain luſtre of colors and exactneſs of imitation, which are ſo far beauties, and 
would affect the mind of a peaſant or Indian with the higheſt admiration. The 
moſt vulgar ballads are not entirely deſtitute of harmony or nature ; and none 
but a perſon, familiarized to ſuperior beauties, would pronounce their numbers 
harſh, or narration unintereſting, A great inferiority * beauty gives pain to a 
perſon converſant in the higheſt excellency of the kind, and is for that reaſon 
pronounced a deformity : As the moſt finiſhed object, with which we are ac- 
quainted, is naturally ſuppoſed to have reached the pinnacle of perfection, and to 
be entitled to the higheſt applauſe. A man, who has had opportunities of ſee- 
ing, and examining and weighing the ſeveral performances, admired in different 
ages and nations, can alone rate the merits of a work exhibited to his view, and 
aſſign its proper rank among the productions of genius. | 

Bur to enable him the more fully to execute this undertaking, he muſt preſerve 
his mind free from all prejudice, and allow nothing to enter into his conſideration, 
but the very object, which is ſubmitted to his examination. We may obſerve, 
that every work of art, in order to produce its due effect on the mind, muſt be 
ſurveyed in a certain point of view, and cannot be fully reliſned by perſons, 
whoſe ſituation, real or imaginary, is not conformable to that required by the 
performance. An orator addreſſes himſelf to a particular audience, and muſt 
have a regard to their particular genius, intereſts, opinions, paſſions, and preju- 
dices; otherwiſe he hopes in vain to govern their reſolutions, and inflame their af- 
fections. Should they even have entertained ſome prepoſſeſſions againſt him, 
however unreaſonable, he muſt not overlook this diſadvantage; but before he en- 
ters upon the ſubject, muſt endeavor to conciliate their affection, and acquire 
their good graces. A critic of a different age or nation, who ſhould peruſe this 
diſcourſe, - muſt have all theſe circumſtances in his eye, and muſt place himſelf in 
the ſame ſituation as the audience, in order to form a true judgment of the ora- 
tion. In like manner, wheir any work is addreſſed to the public, tho' I ſhould 
have a friendſhip or enmity with the author, I muſt depart from this particular 
ſituation; and conſidering myſelf as a man in general, forget, if poſſible, my 
individual being and my peculiar circumſtances. A perſon, influenced by prejudice, 
complies not with this condition; but obſtinately maintains his natural poſition, 
without entering into that required by the performance. If the work be addreſſed 
to perſons of a different age or nation, he makes no allowance for their peculiar 
views and prejudices; but full of the manners of his own. times, raſhly condemns- 
what ſeemed admirable in the eyes of thoſe for whom alone the diſcourſe was cal- 
culated. If the work be executed for the public, he never ſufficiently. enlarges. hia 


compre- 
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comprehenſion, or forgets his intereſt as a friend or enemy, as a rival or commen- , 


tator. By this means, his ſentiments are perverted ; nor have the ſame beauties 
and blemiſhes the ſame influence upon him, as if he had impoſed a proper violence 
on his imagination, and had forgot himſelf for a moment. So far his taſte evidently 
departs from the true ſtandard ; and of conſequence loſes all credit and authority. 

IT is well known, that, in all queſtions, ſubmitted to the underſtanding, pre- 


judice is moſt deſtructive of ſound judgment, and perverts all operations of the 


intellectual faculties : It is no leſs contrary to good taſte ; nor has it leſs influence 
to corrupt our ſentiments of beauty. It belongs to good ſenſe to check its influ- 
ence in both caſes; and in this reſpect, as well as in many others, reaſon, if not 
an eſſential part of taſte, is at leaſt requiſite to the operations of this latter fa- 
culty. In all the nobler productions of genius, there is a mutual relation and cor- 


reſpondence of parts; nor can either the beauties or blemiſhes be perceived by 


him, whoſe thought is not capacious enough to comprehend all thoſe parts, and 
compare them with each other, in order to perceive the conſiſtence and unifor- 


mity of the whole. Every work of art has alſo a certain end or purpoſe, for which 


it is calculated; and is to be deemed more or lefs perfect, as it is more or leſs 
fitted to attain this end. The object of eloquence is to perſuade, of hiſtory to in- 
ſtrut, of poetry to pleaſe by means of the paſſions and the imagination. Theſe 
ends we muſt carry conſtantly in our view, when we peruſe any performance; 


and we muſt be able to judge how far the means employed are adapted to their 


reſpective purpoſes. Beſides, every kind of compoſition, even the moſt poetical, 
is nothing but a chain of propoſitions and reaſonings; not always indeed the juſteſt 
and moſt exact, but ſtill plauſible and ſpecious, however diſguiſed by the color- 
ing of the imagination. The perſons, introduced in tragedy and epic poetry, 
muſt be repreſented as reaſoning and thinking, and concluding and acting, ſuit- 
able to their characters and circumſtances ; and without judgment, as well as taſte 
and invention, a poet can never hope to ſucceed in ſo delicate an undertaking. 
Not to mention, that the ſame excellence of faculties which contributes to the 
improvement of reaſon, the ſame clearneſs of conception, the ſame exactneſs of 
diſtinction, the ſame vivacity of apprehenſion, are eſſential to the operations of 
true taſte, and are its infallible concomitants. It ſeldom, or never happens, that 
a man of ſenſe, who has experience in any art, cannot judge of its beauty; and 
it is no leſs rare to meet with a man, who has a juſt taſte, without a ſound un- 
derſtanding. | 1122 os | 1 

Tunvus, tho' the principles of taſte be univerſal, and nearly, if not entirely the 
ſame in all men; yet few are qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or 
eſtabliſh their own ſentiment as the ſtandard of beauty. The organs of internal 
ſenſation are ſeldom ſo perfect as to allow the general principles their full play, 
and produce a feeling correſpondent to thoſe principles. They either labor under 
ſome defect, or are vitiated by ſome diſorder ; and by that means, excite a ſen- 
timent, which may be pronounced erroneous. When the critic has no delicacy, 
he judges without any diſtinction, and is only affected by the groſſer and more 


palpable qualities of the object: The finer touches paſs unnoticed and diſre- 


garded. Where he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended with confu- 
ſion and heſitation. Where no compariſon has been employed, the moſt frivo- 
Jous beauties, ſuch as rather merit the name of defects, are the objects of his ad- 


mira- 
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miration. Where he lies under the influence of prejudice, all his natural ſenti- 
ments are perverted. Where good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to diſ- 
cern the beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the higheſt and moſt ex- 
cellent. Under ſome or other of theſe imperfections, the generality of men la- 
bor; and hence a true judge in the finer arts is obſerved, even during the moſt 
poliſhed ages, to be ſo rare a character: Strong ſenſe, united to delicate ſenti- 
ment, improved by practice, perfected by compariſon, and cleared of all preju- 
dice, can alone entitle critics to this valuable character; and the Joint verdict of 
ſuch, wherever they are to be found, is the true ſtandard of taſte and beauty. 
Bu where are ſuch critics to be found? By what marks are they to be known? 
How diſtinguiſh them from pretenders? Theſe queſtions are embarraſſing; and 
ſeem to throw us back into the ſame uncertainty, from which, during the courſe 
of this diſſertation, we have endeavored to extricate ourſelves. | 
Bur if we conſider the matter aright, theſe are queſtions of fact, not of ſenti- 
ment. Whether any particular perſon be endowed with good ſenſe and a deli- 
cate imagination, free from prejudice, may often be the ſubject of diſpute, and 
be liable to great diſcuſſion and enquiry : But that ſuch a character is valuable and 
eſtimable will be agreed by all mankind. Where theſe doubts occur, men can do 
no more than in other diſputable queſtions, which are ſubmitted to the under- 
ſtanding : They muſt produce the beſt arguments, which their invention ſuggeſts 
to them ; they muſt acknowlege a true and deciſive ſtandard to exiſt ſomewhere, 
to wit, real exiſtence and matter of fact; and they muſt have indulgence to ſuch 
as differ from them in their appeals to this ſtandard. It is ſufficient for our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, if we have proved, that the taſte of all individuals is not upon an 
equal footing, and that ſome men in general, however difficult to be particularly 
pitched upon, will be acknowleged by univerſal ſentiment to have a preference 
above others. | 
Bur in reality the difficulty of finding, even in particulars, the ſtandard of 
taſte, is not ſo great as it is repreſented, Tho' in ſpeculation, we may readily 
avow a certain criterion in ſcience and deny it in ſentiment, the matter is found 
in practice to be much more hard to aſcertain in the former caſe than in the latter. 
Theories of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of profound theology have prevailed dur- 
ing one age: In a ſucceſſive period, theſe have been univerſally exploded : Their 
abſurdity has been detected: Other theories and ſyſtems have ſupplied their place, 
which again gave way to their ſucceſſors: And nothing has been experienced 
more liable to the revolutions of chance and faſhion than theſe pretended deciſions 
of ſcience. The caſe is not the ſame with the beauties of eloquence and poetry. 
Juſt expreſſions of paſſion and nature are ſure, after a little time, to gain public 
vogue, which they maintain for ever. ArisToTLE and PLaTo,. and Epicurus 
and DescaRTEs, may ſucceſſively yield to each other: But TERENOE and VIR- 
GIL maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire over the minds of men. The ab- 
ſtra& philoſophy of Ciczro has loſt its credit: The vehemence of. his oratory 
is ſtill the object of our admiration. pk ork 
Tno' men of delicate taſte are rare, they are eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed in ſo- 
ciety by the ſoundneſs of their underſtanding and the ſuperiority of their faculties 
above the reſt of mankind. The aſcendant, which they acquire, gives a preva- 
lence to that lively approbation, with which they receive any productions of ge- 
nius, and renders it generally predominant, Many men, when left to * 
| ave 


have but a faint and dubious perception of beauty, who yet are capable of reliſh- 


ing any fine ſtroke, which is pointed out to them. Every convert to the admira- 


tion of the real poet or orator is the cauſe of ſome new converſion. And tho 
prejudices may prevail for a time, they never unite in celebrating any rival to the 
true genius, but yield at laſt to the force of nature and juſt ſentiment. And thus 
tho? a civilized nation may eaſily be miſtaken in the choice of their admired phi- 
loſopher, they never have been found long to err, in their affection for a favorite 
epic or tragic author. | $69. Stu | 
Bur notwithſtanding all our endeavors to fix a ſtandard of taſte, and recon- 
cile the various apprehenſions of men, there ſtill remain two ſources of variation, 
which are not ſufficient indeed to confound all the boundaries of beauty and defor- 
mity, but will often ſerve to vary the degrees of our approbation or blame. The 
one is the different humors of particular men; the other, the particular manners 
and opinions of our age and country. The general principles of taſte are uni- 
form in human nature: Where men vary in their judgments, ſome defect or per- 


verſion in the faculties may commonly be remarked; proceeding either from pre- 


judice, from want of practice, or want of delicacy ; and there is juſt reaſon for 
approving one taſte, and condemning another. But where there is ſuch a diver- 
fity in the internal frame or external ſituation as is entirely blameleſs on both 


ſides, and leaves no room to give one the preference above the other; in that caſe 


a certain diverſity of judgment is unavoidable, and we ſeek in vain for a ſtand- 
ard, by which we can reconcile the contrary ſentiments. TE 
A YouNG man, whoſe paſſions are warm, will be more ſenſibly touched with 
amorous and tender images, than a man more advanced in years, who takes plea- 
ſure in wiſe and philoſophical reflections concerning the conduct of life and mo- 
deration of the paſſions. At twenty, Ovip may be the favorite author; Hor act 
at forty; and perhaps Tacitus at fifty. Vainly would we, in ſuch caſes, en- 
deavor to enter into the ſentiments of others, and diveſt ourſelves of thoſe pro- 
penſities, which are natural to us. We chuſe our favorite author as we do our 
friend, from a conformity of humors and diſpofitions. Mirth or paſſion, ſenti- 
ment or reflection; which ever of theſe moſt predominates in our temper, it gives 
us a pecuhar ſympathy with the writer, who reſembles us. CON tO 23H: | 
One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime ; another with the tender; a third 
with raillery. One has a ſtrong ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is extremely ſtudious 
of correctneſs: Another has a more lively feeling of beauties, and pardons twenty 


abſurdities I for one elevated or pathetic ſtroke. - The ear of this man 


is entirely tu towards conciſeneſs and energy; that man is delighted with a 
copious, rich, and harmonious expreſſion. Simplicity is affected by one; orna- 
ment by another. Comedy, tragedy, ſatire, odes have each their partizans, who 
prefer that particular ſpecies of writing to all others. It is plainly an error in a 
critic, to confine his approbation to one ſpecies or ſtyle of writing, and condemn 
all the reſt. But it is almoſt impoſſible not to feel a predilection for that which 
-fuits our particular turn and diſpoſition. Such preferences are innocent and un- 
avoidable, and can never reaſonably be the object of diſpute, becauſe there is no 
ſtandard, by which they can be decided. „ . | NG ei 
For a like reaſon, we are more pleaſed with pictures of characters, which re- 
femble ſuch as are found in our own age or country, than with thoſe which de- 
ſcribe a different ſet of cuſtoms, Tis not without ſome effort, that we reconcile 


-- our- 
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. ourſelves to the ſimplicity of antient manners, and behold princeſſes drawing wa- 
ter from a ſpring, and kings and heroes dreſſing their own victuals. We may al- 
low in general, that the repreſentation of ſuch manners is no fault in the author, 
nor deformity in the piece; but we are not ſo ſenſibly touched with them. For 
this reaſon, comedy is not transferred eaſily from one age or nation to another. 
A FRENCHRMAN or ENGLISHMAN is not pleaſed with the Anpria of TEerENCE, 
or CLITIA of Macniaver, where the fine lady, upon whom all the play turns, 
never once appears to the ſpectators, but is always kept behind the ſcenes, ſuitable 
to the reſerved humor of the antient GREEEKs and modern ITALIA NS. A man of 
learning and reflection can make allowance for theſe peculiarities of manners; but 
a common audience can never diveſt themſelves fo far of their uſual ideas an 
ſentiments as to reliſh pictures which no way reſemble them. | 

AND here there occurs a reflection, which may, perhaps, be uſeful in examin- 
ing the celebrated controverſy concerning antient and modern learning ; where we 
often find the one ſide excuſing any ſeeming abſurdity in the antients from the 
manners of the age, and the others refuſing to admit this excuſe, or at leaſt, ad- 
mitting it only as an apology for the author, not for the performance. In my 
opinion, the proper bounds in this ſubje& have ſeldom” been fixed between the 
contending parties. Where any innocent peculiarities of manners are repreſented, 
ſuch as thots abovementioned, they ought certainly to be admitted; and a man 
who 1s ſhocked with them, gives an evident proof of falſe delicacy and refinement. 
The poets monument more durable than braſs, muſt fall to the ground like com- 
mon brick or clay, were men to make no allowance for the continual revolutions 
of manners and cuſtoms, and would admit nothing but what was ſuitable” to the 
prevailing faſhion. Muſt we throw aſide the pictures of our anceſtors," becauſe 
of their ruffs and fardingales ? But where the ideas of morality and decency alter 
from one age to another, and where vicious manners are deſcribed, without being 
marked with the proper characters of blame and diſapprobation; this muſt be 
allowed to disfigure the poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it 
proper I ſhould, enter into ſuch ſentiments ; and however I may excuſe the poet, 
on account of the manners of his ages never can reliſn the compoſition. The 

want of humanity and of decency, ſo conſpicuous in the characters drawn by ſe- 
veral of the antient poets, even ſometimes by Homer and the Gr eek tragedians, 
diminiſhes conſiderably the merit of their noble performances, and gives modern 
authors a great advantage over them. We are not intereſted in the fortunes and 
ſentiments of ſuch rough heroes: We are diſpleaſed to find the limits of vice and 
virtue ſo confounded : And whatever indulgence'we may give the writer on ac- 
count of his prejudices, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to enter into his ſentiments, 
or bear an affection to characters, which we plainly diſcover to be blameable. 

Tx caſe'is not the ſame with moral principles as with ſpeculative opinions of 
any kind, Theſe are in continual flux and revolution. The ſon embraces a dif- 
ferent ſyſtem from the father. Nay, there ſcarce is any man, who can boaſt of 
great conſtancy and uniformity in this particular, Whatever' ſpeculative errors 
may be found in the polite writings of any age or country, they detract but little 
from the value of thoſe compoſitions, There needs but a certain turn of thought 
or imagination to make us enter into all the opinions, which then prevailed, and 
reliſh the ſentiments or concluſions derived from them. But a very violent ef- 
fort is requiſite to change our 9 of manners, and excite ſentiments of ap- 
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probation or blame, love or hatred, different from thoſe to which the mind from 
long cuſtom has been familiarized. And where a man is confident of the recti- 
tude of that moral ſtandard, by which he judges, he is juſtly jealous of it, and 
will not pervert the ſentiments of his heart for a moment, in complaiſance to any 
writer whatever. 155 | | | Y 
Or all ſpeculative errors, thoſe which regard religion, are the moſt excuſable 
in compoſitions of genius; nor is it ever permitted to judge of the civility or wiſ- 
dom of any people, or even of ſingle perſons, by the groſſneſs or refinement of 
their theological principles. The ſame good ſenſe, that directs men in the ordi- 


- nary occurrences of life, is not hearkened to in religious matters, which are ſup- 


poſed. to be placed entirely. above the cognizance of human reaſon. Upon this 
account, all the abſurdities of the pagan ſyſtem of theology muſt be overlooked 
by every critic, who would pretend to form a juſt notion of antient poetry ; and 
our poſterity, in their turn, muſt have the ſame indulgence to their forefathers, 
No religious principles can ever be. imputed as a fault to any poet, while they 
remain merely principles, and take not ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of his heart, as to 
lay him under the imputation of bigotry or ſuperſtition. Where that happens, 
they confound the ſentiments of morality, and alter the natural boundaries of vice 
and virtue. They are therefore eternal blemiſhes, according to the principle above- 
mentioned; nor are the prejudices and falſe opinions of the age ſufficient to juſti- 
them. ' 
. Tis eſſential to the Rom Ax catholic religion to inſpire a violent hatred to every 
other worſhip, and repreſent all pagans, mahometans, and heretics as the objects of 
divine wrath and vengeance. Such ſentiments, tho' they are in reality extremely 
blameable, are conſidered as virtues by the zealots of that communion, and are 


_ repreſented in their tragedies and epic poems as a kind of divine heroiſm. This 


bigotry has disfigured two very fine tragedies of the FRENCH theatre, Pol IE VCR 
and ATHALIA ; where an intemperate zeal for particular modes of worſhip is {ct 
of with all the pomp imaginable, and forms the predominant character of the he- 
roes. What is this, ſays the heroic Joap to JosaBEr, finding her in diſcourſe 
with MaTHAN, the prieſt of Baar, Does the daughter of Davip ſpeak to this 
4 traitor? Are you not afraid, left the earth ſhould open and pour OS flames 
eto devour you both? Or leſt theſe holy walls ſhould fall and cruſh you toge- 
„ ther? What is his purpoſe? Why comes that enemy of God hither to poiſon 
< the air, which we breathe, with his horrid preſence ?” Such ſentiments are received 
with great applauſe on the theatre of Pax is; but at Loxpon the ſpectators would 
be full as much pleaſed to hear AchiLIEõ tell AGAMEMNON, that he was a dog 
in his forehead, and a deer in his heart, or Jurir ER threaten Juno with a ſound 
drubbing, if ſhe will not be quiet. 1 5 
REeL1c1iovs principles are alſo a blemiſh in any polite compoſition, when they 
riſe up to ſuperſtition, and intrude themſelves into every ſentiment, however re- 
mote from any connection with religion. Tis no excuſe for the poet, that the 
cuſtoms of his country had burthened life with ſo many religious ceremonies and 
obſervances, that no part of it was exempt from that yoak.. It mult be for ever 
ridiculous in PeærRAACH to compare his miſtreſs, LAURA, to JESUS CHRIST. 
Nor is it leſs ridiculous in that agreeable libertine, Boccace, very ſeriouſly to 
give thanks to God Almighty, and the ladies, for their aſſiſtance in defending 
him againſt his enemies. | | 
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OF COMMERCE. 


HE greateſt part of mankind may be divided into two claſſes ; that of 


| ſhallow thinkers, who fall ſhort of the truth; and that of aſtruſe think- 
| ers, who go beyond it. The latter claſs are by far the moſt uncommon z 
and I may add, by far the moſt uſeful and valuable. They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, 
and ſtart difficulties, which they want, perhaps, ſkill to purſue ; but which may 
produce very fine diſcoveries, when handled by men who have a more juſt way 
of thinking. At worſt, what they ſay is uncommon ; and if it ſhould coſt ſome 
pains to comprehend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of hearing ſomething that 
is new. An author is little to be valued, who tells us nothing but what we can 
learn from every coffeehouſe converſation. : 

_ ALL people of ſhallow thought are apt to decry even thoſe of ſolid underſtand- 
ing, as abſtruſe thinkers, and metaphyſicians, and refiners; and never will allow 
any thing to be juſt, which is beyond their own weak conceptions. There are 
ſome caſes, I own, where an extraordinary refinement affords a ſtrong preſum- 
ption of falſehood, and where no reaſoning is to be truſted but what is natural 
and eaſy. When a man deliberates concerning his conduct in any particular af- 
fair, and forms ſchemes in politics, trade, oeconomy, or-any buſineſs in life, he 
never ought to draw his arguments too fine, or connect too long a chain of conſe- 
quences together. Something is ſure to happen, that will diſconcert his reaſon- 
ing, and produce an event different from what he expected. But when we reaſon 
upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly affirm, that our ſpeculations can ſcarce ever 
be too fine, provided they be juſt ; and that the difference between a common 
man and a man of genius, is chiefly ſeen in the ſhallowneſs or depth of the prin- 
ciples upon which they proceed. General reaſonings ſeem intricate, merely becauſe 
they are general; nor is it eaſy for the bulk of mankind to diſtinguiſh, in a great 
number of particulars, that common circumſtance in which they all agree, or to 
extract it, pure and unmixed, from the other ſuperfluous circumſtances. Every 
judgment or concluſion, with them, is particular. They cannot enlarge their 
view to thoſe univerſal propoſitions, which comprehend under them an infinite 
number of individuals, and include a whole ſcience in a fingle theorem. Their 
eye is confounded with ſuch an extenſive proſpect ; and the concluſions derived 
from it, even tho' clearly expreſſed, ſeem intricate and obſcure. But however 
intricate they may ſeem, *tis certain, that general principles, if juſt and found, 
muſt always prevail in the general courſe of things, tho' they may fail in . 
. cular 
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cular caſes ; and *tis the chief buſineſs of en pray to regard the general courſe 
of things. I may add, that *tis alſo the chiet buſineſs of politicians; eſpecially 
in the domeſtic government of the ſtate, where the public good, which is, or 
ought to be their object, depends on the concurrence of a multitude of caſes; not, 
as in foreign politics, on accidents, and chances, and the caprices of a few perſons. 
This therefore makes the difference betwixt particular deliberations and general 
r aſonings, and renders ſubtilty and refinement much more ſuitable to the latter 


e 


than to the former. 
I Tyovenr this introduction neceſſary before the following diſcourſes on com- 
merce, luxury, money, intereſt, &c. where, perhaps, there will occur ſome prin- 
ciples, which are uncommon, and which may ſeem too refined and ſubtile for 
ſuch vulgar ſubjects. If falſe, let them be rejected: But no one ought to enter- 
tain a prejudice againſt them, merely becauſe they are out of the common road. 
Tre greatneſs of a ſtate, and the happineſs of its ſubjects, however independ- 
ent they may be ſuppoſed in ſome reſpects, are commonly allowed to be inſeparable 
with regard to commerce; and as private men receive greater ſecurity, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their trade and riches, from the power of the public, ſo the public be- 
comes powerful in proportion to the riches and extenſive commerce of private 
men: This maxim is true in general; tho' 1 cannot forbear thinking, that it may 
poſſibly admit of ſome exceptions, and that we often eſtabliſh it with too little re- 
ſerve and limitation. There may be ſome circumſtances, where the commerce, and 
riches, and luxury of individuals, inſtead of adding ftrength to the public, will 
ſcrve only to thin its armies, and diminiſh its authority among the neigboring na- 
tions. Man is a very variable being, and ſuſceptible of many different opinions, 
principles, and rules of conduct. What may be true while he adheres to one way 
of thinking, will be found falſe when he has embraced an oppoſite ſet of manners 
and opinions. ; | * - „ 
Tux bulk of every ſtate may be divided into huſbandmen and manufacturers. 
The former are employed in the culture of the land: The latter work up the ma- 
terials furniſned by the former, into all the commodities which are neceſſary or 
ornamental to human life. As ſoon as men quit their ſavage ſtate, where they 
live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, they mult fall into theſe two claſſes; tho? the 
arts of agriculture employ at fir ft the moſt numerous part of the ſociety . Time 
and experience improve ſo much theſe arts, that the land may eaſily maintain a 
much greater number of men, than thoſe who are immediately employed in its 
cultivation, or who furniſh the more neceſſary manufactures to ſuch as are ſo em- 
loyed. £35: | 1 21 IG . 4 271405 
| - Ir theſe ſuperfluous hands apply themſelves to the finer arts, which are com- 
monly denominated the arts of luxury, they add to the happineſs of the ſtate; 
ſince they afford to many the opportunity of receiving enjoyments, with which they 
would otherwiſe have been unacquainted. But may not another ſcheme be pro- 


» Monſ. Mero in his political eſſay on com- roneous. In France, Exc AND, ad indeed 
merce aſſerts, that even at preſent, if you divide moſt parts of Evrors, half of the inhabitants 
Fzxaxce into 20 parts, 16 are laborers or peaſants; live in cities; and even of thoſe who live in the 
2 only artizans ; one belonging to the law, church, country, a very number are artiſans, per- 
and military; and one merchants, financiers, and haps above a third. 195 
bourgeois. This calculation is certainly very er- | | 1 


poſed 
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poſed for the employment of theſe ſuperfluous hands? May not the ſovereign lay 

claim to them, and employ them in fleets and armies, to increaſe the dominions of 
the ſtate abroad, and ſpred its fame over diſtant nations? *Tis certain, that the fewer 
defires and wants are found in the proprietors and laborers of land, the fewer hands 
do they employ ; and conſequently the ſuperfluities of the land, inſtead of maintain- 
ing tradeſmen and manufacturers, may ſupport fleets and armies to a much greater 


extent, than where a great many arts are required to miniſter to the luxury of 


particular perſons. Here therefore ſeems to be a kind of oppoſition betwixt the 
greatneſs of the ſtate and the happineſs of the ſubjefts. A ſtate is never greater 
than when all its ſuperfluous hands are employed in the ſervice of the public. The 
eaſe and convenience of private perſons require, that theſe hands ſhould be- em- 
ployed in their ſervice. The one can never be ſatisfied, but at the expence of 
the other. As the ambition of the ſovereign muſt entrench on the luxury of in- 
dividuals z ſo the luxury of individuals muſt diminiſh the force, and check the 
ambition of the ſovereign. | | = 

Nox is this reaſoning merely chimerical ; but is founded on hiſtory and expe- 
rience. The republic of SpaxTA was certainly more powerful than any tate 
now in the world, conſiſting of an equal number of people : and this was owing 
entirely to the want of commerce and luxury. The HzeLoTEs were the laborers : 
The SPARTANS were the ſoldiers or gentlemen. Tis evident, that the labor of 
the HeLoTEs could not have maintained ſo great a number of Spax T Axs, had 
theſe latter lived in eaſe and delicacy, and given employment to a great variety of 
trades and manufactures. The like policy may be remarked in Rome. And in- 
deed, thro? all antient hiſtory, 'tis obſervable, that the ſmalleſt republics raiſed and 
maintained greater armies, than ſtates conſiſting of triple the number of inhabi- 
tants, are able to ſupport at preſent. *Tis computed, that, in all Eu RO EAN ra- 
tions, the proportion betwixt ſoldiers and people does not exceed one to a hundred. 


But we read, that the city of Rome alone, with its ſmall territory, raiſed and 


maintained, in early times, ten legions againſt the LaTins. ATHENs, whoſe 
whole dominions were not larger than LVoRKSHIRE, ſent to the expedition againſt 
SICILY near forty thouſand men . Dironys1vs the elder, tis ſaid, maintained a 
ſtanding army of a hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſide a large 
fleet of four hundred fail F ; tho' his territories extended no farther than the city 
of SyRacvusr, about a third part of the iſland of S1ciLyY, and ſome ſea-port towns 
or garriſons on the coaſt of ITALY and ILLyrRicum. Tis true, the antient ar- 
mies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon plunder : But did not the enemy plun- 
der in their turn? which was a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than any other 
that could be deviſed. In ſhort, no probable reaſon can be given for the great 
power of the more antient ſtates above the modern, but their want of commerce 
and luxury. Few artiſans were maintained by the labor of the farmers, and there- 


fore more ſoldiers might live upon it. Tirus Livius ſays, that Rome, in his 


time, would find it difficult to raiſe as large an army as that which, in her early 
Tn cvplpks, lib. 7. | | 
+ D1op. Sic. lib. 2. This account, I own, is 


| of mercenary 
ſomewhat ſuſpicious, not to ſay worſe; chiefly be · i 
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days, ſhe ſent out againſt the Gavis and Latins*. Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers 


who fought for liberty and empire in CamiLLus's time, there were in Aucus- 
Tus's days, muſicians, painters, cooks, players, and tailors, and if the land was 
equally cultivated at both periods, tis evident it could maintain equal numbers in 
the one profeſſion as in the other. They added nothing to the mere neceſſaries of 
life, in the latter period more than in the former. 

*T1s natural on this occaſion to aſk, whether ſovereigns may not return to the 
maxims of antient policy, and conſult their own intereſt, in this reſpect, more 
than the happineſs of their ſubjects? I anſwer, that it appears to me almoſt im- 
poſſible ; and that becauſe antient policy was violent, and contrary to the more 
natural and uſual courſe of things. Tis well known with what peculiar laws 
SpaRTA was governed, and what a prodigy that republic is juſtly eſteemed by 
every one, who has conſidered human nature, as it has diſplayed itſelf on other 
nations and other ages. Were the teſtimony of hiſtory leſs poſitive and circum- 
ſtantial, ſuch a government would appear a mere philoſophical whim or fiction, 
and impoſſible ever to be reduced to practice. And tho' the Roman and other 
antient republics were ſupported on principles ſomewhat more natural, yet was 
there a very. extraordinary concurrence of circumſtances to make them ſubmit ro 
ſuch-grievous burthens. They were free ſtates; they were ſmall ones; and the 
age being martial, all the neighboring ſtates were continually in arms. Freedom 
naturally begets public ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall ſtates; and this public ſpirit, this 
amor patrie, muſt increaſe, when the public is almoſt in continual alarm, and men 
are obliged, every moment, to expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers for its 
defence. A continual ſucceſſion of wars makes every citizen a ſoldier : He takes 
the field in his turn; and during his ſervice is chiefly maintained by himſelf. 
And, notwithſtanding that this ſervice is equivalent to a very fevere tax, *tis leſs 
felt by a people addicted to arms, why fight for honor and revenge more than 
pay, and are unacquainted with gain and induſtry as well as pleaſure T. Not to 
mention the great equality of fortunes amongſt the inhabitants. of the antient re- 
publics, where every field belonging to a diff:rent proprietor, was able to main- 
rain a family, and rendered the numbers of citizens very conſiderable, even with- 
out trade and manufactures. . EE 

Bur tho? the want of trade and manufactures, amongſt a free and very martial 
people, may ſometimes have no other effect than to render the public more power- 
ful, tis certain, that in the common courſe of human affairs, it will have a quite 


®*T171 Liv11 lib. 7. cap. 24. Adeo in quæ la- 
toramus,” ſays he, ſola crevimus, divitias luxuri- 


emque.” 

+ The more antientRomaxs lived in al 
war with all their neighbors: and in old Larin, 
the term, beſtis, expreſſed both a ſtranger and an 
enemy. This is remarked by Cicero; but by 
him is aſcribed to the humanity of his anceſtors, _ 
who ſoftened, as much as poſſible, the denomina- 
tion of an enemy, by calling him by the ſame ap- 


5 gnifed a ſtranger. De F. lib. 2. 
is however much more probable, m the 
manners of the times, that the ferocity of thoſe 
people was ſo great as to make them regard all 


ſtrangers as enemies, and call them by the. ſame 
name. It is not, beſides, conſiſtent with the moſt 
common maxims of policy or of nature, that any 
ſtate ſhould: regard its public enemies with a 
friendly eye, or preſerve any ſuch ſentiments for 
them as the Roman, orator would aſcribe to his 
anceſtors. Not to mention, that the early Ro- 
Mans really exerciſed piracy, as we learn from 
their firſt treaties with Car THAOE, preſerved by 
PoL.YBius, lib. 3. and conſequently like the 
SALLEE and ALGERINE rovers, were actually at 
war with moſt nations, and a ſtranger and an ene- 
my were with them almoſt ſynonymous. 
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contrary tendency. Sovereigns muſt take mankind as they find them, and cannot 
pretend to introduce any violent change in their principles and ways of thinking. 
A long courſe of time, with a variety of accidents and circumſtances, are requiſite 
to produce thoſe great revolutions, which ſo much diverſify the face of human af- 
fairs. And the leſs natural any ſet of principles are, which ſupport a particular 
ſociety, the more difficulty will a legiſlator meet with in raiſing and cultivating - 
them. Tis his beſt policy to comply with the common bent of mankind, and 
give it all the improvements of which it is ſuſceptible. Now, according to the 
moſt natural courſe of things, induſtry, and arts, and trade increaſe the power of 
the ſovereign as well as the happineſs of the ſubjects; and that policy is violent, 
which aggrandizes the public by the poverty of individuals. This will eaſily ap- 
pear from a few conſiderations, which will preſent to us the conſequences of ſloth 
and barbarity. | 
Wut manufactures and mechanic arts are not cultivated, the bulk of the 
people muſt apply themſelves to agriculture ; and if their {kill and induſtry increaſe, 
there muſt ariſe a great ſuperfluity from their labor beyond what ſuffices to main- 
tain them. They have no temptation, therefore, to increaſe their {kill and in- 
duſtry; ſince they cannot exchange that ſuperfluity for any commodities, which 
may ſerve either to their pleaſure or vanity. A habit of indolence naturally pre- 
vails. The greater part of the land lies uncultivated. What is cultivated, yields 
not its utmoſt, for want of ſkill or aſſiduity in the farmers. If at any time the 
public exigencies require, that great numbers ſhould be employed in the public 
ſervice, the labor of. the people furniſhes now no ſuperfluities, by which theſe 
numbers can be maintained. The laborers cannot increaſe their ſkill and induſtry 
on a ſudden. Lands uncultivated cannot be brought into tillage for ſome years. 
The armies, mean while, muſt either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or 
diſband for want of fubſiſtence. A regular attack or defence, therefore, is not to 
be expected from ſuch a people, and their ſoldiers muſt be as ignorant and unſkil- 
ful as their farmers and manufacturers. | 
_ Evexy thing in the world is purchaſed by labor; and our paſſions are the only 
cauſes of labor. When a nation abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, the 
proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ſtudy agriculture as a ſcience, and re- 
Jouble their induſtry and attention. The ſuperfluity which ariſes from their la- 
bor, is not loſt; but is exchanged with the manufacturers for thoſe commodities 
which mens luxury now makes them covet. By this means, land furniſhes a 
great deal more of the neceſſaries of life, than what ſuffices for thoſe who cultivate. - 
. it. In times of peace and tranquility, this ſuperfluity goes to the maintenance of 
manufacturers, and the improvers of liberal arts. But *tis eaſy for the public 
to convert many of theſe manufacturers into ſoldiers, and maintain them by that 
ſuperfluity, which ariſes from the labor of the farmers. Accordingly we find, 
that this is the caſe in all civilized governments. When the ſovereign raiſes an 
army, what is the conſequence ? He impoſes a tax. This tax obliges all the peo- 
ple to retrench what is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. Thoſe who labor in 
ſuch commodities, mult either enliſt in the troops, or turn themſelves to agricul- 
ture, and thereby oblige ſome laborers to enliſt for want of buſineſs. And to con- 
ſider the matter abſtractly, manufactures increaſe the power of the ſtate only as 
they ſtore up io much labor, and that of a bin ce whichvthe pulilic m Jay clin, 
l | Wichout 
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| without depriving any one of the neceſſaries of life. The more labor, therefore, 
| is employed beyond mere neceffaries, the more powerful is any ſtate; ſince the 
perſons engaged in that labor may eaſily be converted to the public ſervice. In a 
ſtate without manufactures, there may be the ſame number of hands ; but there is 
not the ſame quantity of labor, nor of the ſame kind. All the labor is there be- 
ſtowed upon neceſſaries, which can admit of little or no abatement. | 
Tuus the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the happineſs of the ſtate are, in a 
great meaſure, united with regard to trade and manufactures. *Tis a violent 
method, and in moſt caſes impracticable, to oblige the laborer to toil, in order to 
raiſe from the land more than what ſubſiſts himſelf and family. Furniſh him with 
manufactures and commodities, and he will do it of himſelf. Afterwards, you 
will find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of his ſuperfluous labor, and employ it in the 
public ſervice, without giving him his wonted return. Being accuſtomed to induſtry, 
he will think this leſs grievous, than if, at once, you obliged him to an augmen- 
tation of labour without any reward. The caſe is the ſame with regard to the other 
members of the ſtate. The greater is the ſtock of labor of all kinds, the greater 
quantity may be taken from the heap, without making any ſenſible alteration 
upon it. | | | | 
A puBLic granary of corn, a ſtorehouſe of cloth, a magazine of arms; all 
theſe muſt be allowed real riches and ſtrength in any ſtate. Trade and induſtry 
are really nothing but a ſtock of labor, which, in time of peace and tranquility, 
is employed for the eaſe and ſatisfaction of individuals; but in the exigencies of 
ſtate, may, in part, be turned to public advantage. Could we convert a city 
into a kind of fortified camp, and infuſe into each breaſt ſo martial a genius, and 
ſuch a paſſion for public good, as to make every one willing to undergo the 
greateſt hardſhips for the ſake of the public; theſe affections might now, as in 
antient times, prove alone a ſufficient ſpur to induſtry, and ſupport the commu- 
nity. It would then be advantageous, as in camps, to baniſh all arts and luxury; 
and, by reſtrictions on equipage and tables, make the proviſions and forage laſt 
longer than if the army were loaded with a number of ſuperfluous retainers. But 
as theſe principles are too diſintereſted and too difficult to ſupport, tis requiſite to 
govern men by other paſſions, and animate them with a ſpirit of avarice and indu- 
ftry, art and luxury. The camp is, in this cafe, loaded with a ſuperfluous reti- 
nue; but the proviſions flow in proportionably larger. The harmôny of the 
whole is {till ſupported ; and the natural bent of the mind, being more complied 
ich, individuals, as well as the public, find their account in the obſervance of 
thoſe maxims. | 45 | 
Trex ſame method of reaſoning will let us fee the advantage of foreign commerce, 
in augmenting the power of the ſtate, as well as the riches and happineſs of the 
ſubjects. It increaſes the ſtock of labor in the nation; and the fovereign may 
convert what fhare of it he finds neceſſary to the ſervice of the public. Foreign 
trade, by its imports, furniſhes materials for new manufactures; and by its ex- 
ports, it produces labour in particular commodities, which could not be confumed 
at home. In ſhort, a kingdom, that has a large import and export, muſt abound 
more with induſtry, and that employed upon delicacies and luxuries, than a king- 
dom which reſts contented with its native commodities. It is, therefore, more 
powerful, as well as richer and happier. The individuals reap the benefit of theſe 
M51 | | | commodities, 
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. commodities, ſo far as they gratify the ſenſes and appetites. And the public is 
alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock of labor is, by this means, ſtored up againſt 
any public exigency ; that is, a greater number of laborious men are maintained, 
who may he diverted to the public ſervice, without robbing any one of the neceſ- 
ſaries, or even the chief conveniencies of life, | | 

Ir we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find, that in moſt nations foreign trade:has pre- 
ceded any refinement in home manufactures, and given birth to domeſtic luxury. 
The temptation is ſtronger to make uſe of foreign commodities, which are ready 
tor uſe, and which are entirely new to us, than to make improvements on any do- 
meſtic commodity, which always advance by flow degrees, and never alfect us 
by their novelty. The profit is alſo very great, in exporting what is ſuperfluous 
at home, and what bears no price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or climate is not 
favorable to that commodity. Thus men become acquainted with the pleaſures 
of luxury, and the profits of commerce; and their delicacy and induſtry, being 
once awakened, carry them to farther improvetnents, in every branch of domeſtic 
es well as foreign trade. And this perhaps is the chief advantage which ariſes 
from a commerce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from their indolence; and pre- 
ſenting the gayer and more opulent part of the nation with objects of luxury, 
which they never before dreamed of, raiſes in them a deſire of a more ſplendid 
way of life than what their anceſtors enjoyed. And at the ſame time, the few 
merchants, who poſſeſs the ſecret of this importation and exportation, make exor- 
bitant profits; and becoming rivals, in wealth to the antient nobility, tempt other 
adventurers to become their rivals in commerce. Imitation ſoon diffuſes all thoſe 


arts; while domeſtic manufacturers emulate; the foreign in their improvements, 


and work up every home commodity to the utmoſt perfection of which it is ſuſ- 


ceptible. Their own ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, become equal to the 


gold and rubies of the Inpizs. _ : 


Wu the affairs of the ſociety are once brought to this ſituation, a nation may 


loſe moſt of its foreign trade, and yet continue a great and powerful people. If 
ſtrangers will not take any particular commodity of ours, we muſt ceaſe to labor 
in it. The ſame hands will turn themſelves towards ſome refinement in other 
commodities, which may be wanted at home. And there muſt always be mate- 
rials for them to work upon; till every perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, 
enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, and thoſe in as great perfection, as 
he deſires; which can never poſſibly happen. CHINA is repreſented as one of the 
moſt flouriſhing empires in the world; tho? it has very little commerce beyond its 
own territories. | | ns ta | ee a 
Ix will not, I hope, be conſidered as a ſuperfluous digreſſion, if I here obſerve, 
that as the multitude of mechanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the great number of 
perſons to whoſe ſhare the productions of theſe arts fall. A too great diſpropor- 
tion among the citizens weakens any ſtate. . Every perſon, if poſſible, ought to 
enjoy the fruits of his labor, in a full poſſeſſion of all the neceſſaries, and many of 
the conveniences of life. No one can doubt, but ſuch an equality is moſt ſuitable 
to human nature, and diminiſhes much leſs from the happineſs of the rich than it 
adds to that of the poor. It alſo augments the power of the fate, and makes any 
extraordinary taxes or impoſitions be 7 with much more chearfulneſs, Where 
the riches are engroſſed by a few, the De contribute very largely to the ſupply- 
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ing the public neceſſities. - But when the riches are diſperſed among multitudes, + 
the burthen feels light on every ſhoulder, and the taxes make not a very ſenſible 

difference on any one's way of living. N 80 

ADD to this, that where the riches are in few hands, theſe muſt enjoy all the 
wer, and will readily confpire to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and oppreſs 

them {till farther, to the diſcouragement of all induſtry. 208 . 

In this circumſtance conſiſts the great advantage of Ex Ax D above any nation 
at preſent in the world, or that appears in the records of any ſtory. Tis true, the 

EncLisn feel ſome difadvantages in foreign trade by the high price of labor, which 

is in part the effect of the riches of their artiſans, as well as of the plenty of mo- 

ney : But as foreign trade is not the moſt material circumſtance, *tis not to be put 
in competition with the happineſs of ſo many millions. And if .there were no 
more to endear to them that free government under which they live, this alone 
were ſufficient. The poverty of the common people is a natural, if not an infal- 
lible effect of abſolute monarchy ; tho* I doubt, whether it be always true, on the 
other hand, that their riches are an infallible refult of liberty. Liberty muſt be at- 
tended with particular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, in order to pro- 
duce that effect. Lord Bacon, accounting for the great advantages obtained 
by the Encris in their wars with Fraxce, aſcribes them chiefly to the ſuperior 
eaſe and plenty of the common people amongſt the former ; yet the governments 
of the two kingdoms were, at that time, pretty much alike. Where the laborers 
and artifans are accuſtomed to work for low wages, and to retain but a ſmall part 
of the fruits of their labor, tis difficult for them, even in a free government, to 
better their condition, or conſpire among themſelves to heighten their wages. But 
even where they are accuſtomed to a more plentiful way of life, *tis eaſy for the 
rich, in a deſpotic government, to conſpire againſt them, and throw the whole 
burthen of the taxes on their ſhoulders. | ; | 

Ir may ſeem an odd poſition, that the poverty of the common people in 

France, ITALY, and SPAIN, is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the ſupertor riches. 

of the ſoil and happineſs of the climate ; and yet there want not many reaſons to 

juſtify this paradox, In ſuch a fine mold or ſoil as that of thoſe more ſouthern 
regions, agriculture is an eaſy art ; and one man, with a couple of forry horſes, 
will be able, in a ſeaſon, to cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty conſider- 
able rent to the proprietor. All the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave his 
ground fallow for a year, ſo ſoon as it is exhaufted ; and the warmth of the ſun 
alone and temperature of the climate enrich it, and reſtore its fertility. Such 

peaſants, therefore, require only a ſimple maintenance for their labor. They 

— no ſtock nor riches, which claim more; and at the ſame time, they are for 


ever dependant on their landlord, who gives no leaſes, nor fears that his land will 
be ſpoiled by the ill methods of cultivation. In Exer Axp, the land is rich, 


but coarſe; muſt be cultivated at a great expence; and produces flender crops, 
when not carefully managed, and by a r which gives not the fall profit but 
in a courſe of ſeveral years. A farmer, therefore, in EneLaxp muſt have a con- 
fiderable ſtock and a long leaſe; which beget proportional profits. The fine 
vineyards of CHameacne and Burxcundy, that oft yield to the landlord above 
five pounds per acre, are cultivated by peaſants, who have ſcarce bread : And the 
reaſen is, that ſuch peaſants need no ſtock but their on limbs, with inſtruments 
5 3 | of 
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of huſbandry, which they can buy for twenty ſhillings. The farmers are com- 
monly in ſome better circumſtances in thoſe countries. But the graſiers are 
moſt at their eaſe of all thoſe who cultivate the land. The reaſon is ſtill the ſame. 
Men mult have profits proportionable to their expence and hazard. Where ſo 
conſiderable a number of the laboring poor as the peaſants and farmers, are in very 
low circumſtances, all the reſt muſt partake of their poverty, whether the govern- 
ment of that nation be monarchical or republican. 

We may form a ſimilar remark with regard to the general hiſtory of mankind. 
What is the reaſon, why no people living betwixt the tropics could ever yet at- 
tain to any art or civility, or reach even any police in their government, and any 
military diſcipline z while few nations in the temperate climates have been altoge- 
ther deprived of theſe advantages? Tis probable, that one cauſe of this phæno- 
menon 1s the warmth and equality of weather in the torrid zone, which render 
cloaths and houſes leſs requiſite for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, 

that neceſſity, which is the great ſpur to induſtry and invention. Curis acuens 
mortalia corda. Not to mention, that the fewer goods or poſſeſſions of this kind 
any people enjoy, the fewer quarrels are likely to ariſe amongſt them, and the leſs 
neceſſity will there be for a ſettled police or regular authority to protect and defend 
them from foreign enemies, or from each other. | 
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FT UXURY is a word of a very uncertain ſignification, and may be taken in a 
; good as well as a bad ſenſe. In general, it means great refinement in the 
gratification of the ſenſes; and any degree of 'it may be innocent or blameable, . 
according to the age, or country, or condition of the perſon. The bounds be- 
tween the virtue and the vice cannot here be fixed exactly, more than in other 
moral ſubjects. To imagine, that the gratifying any of the ſenſes, or thè in- 
dulging any delicacy in meats, drinks, or apparel, is of itſelf a vice, can never 
enter into a head, that is not diſordered by the frenzies of enthuſiaſm. I have, 
indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, becauſe the windows of his cell opened 
upon a very noble proſpect, made a covenant with his eyes never to turn that way, 
or receive ſo ſenſual a gratification. And ſuch is the crime of drinking CHam- 
PAGNE or BURGUNDY, preferably to ſmall beer or porter. Theſe indulgences are 
only vices, when they are purſued at the expence of ſome virtue, as liberality or 
charity; in like manner as they are follies, when for them a man ruins his fortune, 
and reduces himſelf to want and beggary. Where they entrench upon no virtue, 
® bur leave ample fubje& whence to provide for friends, family, and every proper 
object of generoſity or compaſſion, they are entirely innocent, and have in every 
age been acknowleged ſuch by almoſt all moraliſts. To be entirely occupied 
with the luxury of the table, for inſtance, without any reliſh for the pleaſures of 
ambition, ſtudy, or converſation, is a mark of groſs ſtupidity, and is — 
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ble with any vigor of temper or genius. To confine one's expence entirely to. 
Auch a gratification, without regard to friends or family, is an indication of a heart 
entirely devoid of humanity or benevolence. But if a man reſerve time ſufficient 
for all laudable purſuits, and money ſuſficient for all generous purpoſes, he is free 
from every ſhadow of blame. or reproach. | DET 
.., SINCE luxury may, be conſidered either as innocent or blameable, one may be 
ſurprized at thoſe prepoſterous opinions which have been entertained concerning 
it; while men of libertine principles beſtow praiſes even on vitious luxury, and re- 
preſent it as highly advantageous to ſociety; and on the other hand, men of ſe- 
vere morals blame even the moſt innocent luxury, and repreſent it as the ſource of 
all the corruptions, diſorders, and factions, incident to civil government. We 
ſhall here endeavor to correct both theſe extremes, by proving, j-/#, that the ages 
of refinement and luxury are both the happieſt and moſt , virtuous ſecondly, that 
where-ever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; and when 
carried a degree too far, is a quality pernicious, tho? perhaps not the moſt perni- 
cious, to political ſociety. F | | TE TART 
To prove the. firſt point, we need but conſider the effects of luxury both on 
private and on public life. Human happineſs, according to the moſt received no- 
tions, ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredients; action, pleaſure, and indolence: and 
thoꝰ theſe ingredients ought to be mixed in di erent proportions, according to the 
particular diſpoſitions of the perſon; yet no one ingredient can be entirely want- 
ing. without deſtroying, in ſome meaſure, the reliſh of the whole compoſition, 
Indolence or repoſe, indeed, ſeems not of itſelf to contribute much to our enjoy- 
ment ; bur, like ſleep, is requiſite as an indulgence to the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, which cannot ſupport an uninterrupted courſe of buſineſs or pleaſure. That 
quick march of the ſpirits, which takes a man from himſelf, and chiefly gives ſa- 
tisfaction, doc hin the end exhauſt the mind, and requires ſome intervals of repoſe, 
which, tho' agreeable for a moment, yet, if prolonged, beget a languor and le- 
thargy, that deſtroy all enjoyment. Education, cuſtom, and example, have a 
mighty influence in turning the mind to any of theſe purſuits; and it muſt be 
owned, that where they promote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, they are ſo far 
favorable to human happineſs. In times when induſtry and arts flouriſh, men are 
kept in perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the occupation itſelf, as 
well as thoſe pleaſures which are the. fruits of their labor. The mind acquires new 
vigor; enlarges its powers and facultics ; and by an aſſiduity in honeſt induſtry, 
both ſatisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the growth of unnatural: ones, 
which commonly ſpring up, when nouriſhed-with eaſe and idleneſs. Baniſh thoſe 
arts from ſociety, you deprive. men both of action and of pleaſure z and leaving no- 
thing but indolence in their place, you even deſtroy the reliſh of indolence, which 
never is agreeable, but when it ſucceeds to labor, and recruits the ſpirits, ex- 
hauſted by too much application and fatigue. | | 5 
AxorhER advantage of induſtry — f refinements in the mechanical arts, is, 
that they commonly produce ſome refinements in the liberal arts; nor can the 
one be carried to perfection, without being accompanied, in ſome degree, with 
the other. The ſame agewhich produces great philoſophers and politicians, re- 
nowned generals and poets, uſually abounds with ſkilful weavers and. ſhip-car- 
penters. We cannot reaſonably expect, that a piece of woollen cloth will be wrought 
* be. 408 s | to 
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to perfection in a nation which is ignorant of aſtronomy, or where ethics are ne- 
glected. The ſpirit of the age affects all the arts; and the minds of men, being 
once rouſed from their lethargy, and put into a fermentation, turn themſelves on 
all ſides, and carry improvements into every art and ſcience. Profound ignorance 
is totally baniſhed, and men enjoy the privilege of rational creatures, to think 
* well as to act, to cultivate the pleaſures of the mind as well as thoſe of the 
, | | 
| THE more theſe refined arts advance, the more ſociable do men become; nor 
is it poſſible, that, when enriched with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a fund of con- 
verſation, they ſhould be contented to remain in ſolitude, or live with their fel- 
low-citizens in that diſtant manner which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous 


nations. They flock into cities; love to receive and communicate knowlege ; to 


ſhow their wit or their breeding ; their taſte in converſation or living, in cloaths 
or furniture. Curioſity allures the wiſe ; vanity the fooliſh ; and pleaſure both. 
Particular clubs and ſocieties are every where formed : Both ſexes meet in an eaſy 
and ſociable manner ; and the tempers of men, as well as their behavior, refine 
apace. So that, beſide the improvements which they receive from knowlege and 
the liberal arts, tis impoſſible but they muſt feel an increaſe of humanity, from 
the very habit of converſing together, and contributing to each other's pleaſure 
and entertainment. Thus Induſtry, knowlege, and humanity, are linked together by 
an indiſſoluble chain, and are found, from experience as well as reaſon, to be pe- 
culiar to the more poliſhed and luxurious ages. Gs. 


Non are theſe advantages attended with diſadvantages which bear any proportion 
to them. The more men refine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they indulge in ex- 


ceſſes of any kind'; becauſe nothing is more deſtructive to'true pleaſure than ſuch 
exceſſes. One may ſafely affirm, that the TARTARS are oftener guilty of beaſtly 
gluttony, when they feaſt on their dead horſes, than EuxopEAN courtiers with all 
their refinements of cookery. And if libertine love, or even infidelity to the 
marriage-bed, be more frequent in polite ages, when it is often regarded only as 
a piece of gallantry ; drunkenneſs, on the other hand, is much leſs common : A 
vice more odious and more pernicious both to mind and body. And in this mat- 


ter I would .. not only to an Ovip or a PETRON1vs, but to a SEN ECA or 


a Caro. We know, that CSA R, during CarALIxE's conſpiracy, being ne- 
ceſſitated to put into CA ro's hands a billet-doux, whick diſcovered an intrigue 
with SERvILIA, CaTo's own ſiſter, that ſtern philoſopher drew it back to him with 


indignation ; and, in the bitterneſs of his wrath, gave him the appellation of 


drunkard, as a term more opprobrious than that with which he could more juſtly 
have reproached him. | | 
Bur induſtry, knowlege, and humanity, are not advantageous in private life 
alone : They diffuſe their beneficial influence on the' public, and render the govern- 
ment as great and flouriſhing as they make individuals happy and proſperous. 
The increaſe and conſumption of all the commodities which ſerve to the ornament 
and pleaſure of life, are advantageous to ſociety; becauſe at the ſame time that 


5 


they multiply thoſe innocent gratifications to individuals, they are a kind of fore- 


houſe of labor, which, in the exigencies of ſtate, may be turned to the public 
ſervice, In a nation, where there is.no demand for ſuch ſuperfluities, men fink 


into indolence, loſe all the enjoyment of life, and are uſeleſs to the public, which | 
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cannot maintain nor ſupport its fleets and armies,. from the induſtry of ſuch ſloth- 
ful members. 95 ET ke 
Tus bounds of all the Eugope an kingdoms are, at preſent, pretty near the 
ſame they were two hundred years ago: But what a difference is there in the 
power and grandeur of thoſe, kingdoms ? Which can be aſcrihed'to nothing but 
the increaſe of art and induſtry. When CrarLEs VIII. of Faance invaded 
ITaLyY, he carried with him about 20,000 men: And yet this armament ſo ex- 
hauſted the nation, as we learn from GuicciAaRDIN, that for ſome years it was not 
able to make ſo great an effort. The late king of France, in time of war, kept 
in pay above 400,000 men “*; tho, from Mazaring's death to his own, he was 
engaged in a courſe of wars that laſted near thirty years. 8 
Tris induſtry is much promoted by the knowlege inſeparable from the ages 
of arts and luxury; as, on the other hand, this knowlege enables the public to 
make the beſt advantage of the induſtry of its ſubjects. Laws, order, police, 
diſcipline ; theſe can never be carried to any degree of perfection, before hu- 
man reaſon has refined itſelf by exerciſe, and by an application to the more vulgar 
arts, at leaſt, of commerce and manufactures. Can we expect, that a govern- 
ment will be well modelled by a people, who know not how: to make a ſpinning- 
wheel, or to employ a loom to advantage? Not to mention, that all ignorant 
ages are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which throws the government off its bias, and 
diſturbs men in the purſuit of their intereſt and happineſs. | EE. 
KnowLEGE in the arts of government naturally begets mildneſs and modera- 
tion, by inſtructing men in the advantages of humane maxims above rigor and 
ſeverity, which drive ſubjects into rebellion, and render the return to ſubmiſſion 
impracticable, by cutting off all hopes of pardon, When the tempers of men 
are ſoftened as well as their knowlege improved, this humanity appears ſtill more 
conſpicuous; and is the chief characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes a civilized age from 
times of barharity and ignorance. Factions are then Jeſs inveterate, revolutions 
leſs tragical, authority leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs frequent. Even foreign wars 
abate of their cruelty; and after the field of battle, where honor and intereſt 
ſteel men againſt compaſſion as well as fear, the combatants diveſt themſelves of 
the brute, and reſume the man. | | 487 TY | 
Nox need we fear, that men, by loſing their ferocity, will loſe their martial 
ſpirit, or become leſs undaunted and vigorous in defence of their country or their 
liberty. The arts have no ſuch effect in enervating either the mind or body. On 
the contrary, - induſtry, their inſeparable attendant, adds new force to both, And 
if anger, which is ſaid to be the whetſtone of courage, loſes ſomewhat of its aſpe- 
rity, by politeneſs and refinement ; a ſenſe of honor, which is a ſtronger, more 
conſtant, and more governable principle, acquires freſh vigor by that elevation of 
genius, Which | ariſes from knowlege and a good education. Add to this, that 
courage can neither have any duration, nor be of any uſe, when not accompanied 
with diſcipline and martial fkill, which are ſeldom found among a barbarous people. 
The antients remarked, that DaTames was the only barbarian that ever knew the 
art of war. And Praxnus ſeeing the Romans marſhal their army with ſome 
art and ſkill, faid with ſurpriſe, Theſe barbarians have nothing barbarous in their 
The inſcription on the PLacs-pz-Vsxpout ſays 440, 0. | 
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. diſciplitie ! *Tis obſervable, that as the old Romans, by applying themſelves ſolely 
to war, were the only civilized people that ever poſſeſſed military diſcipline ; ſo 
the modern ITaL1ans are the only civilized people, among EvuroPs ans, that ever 
wanted courage and a martial ſpirit. Thoſe who would aſcribe this effeminacy of n 
the IrATIAxs to their luxury or politeneſs, or application to the arts, need but 
conſider the FRENCH and ExcLIsfH, whoſe bravery is as unconteſtable, as their 
love of luxury, and their aſſiduity in commerce. The IrALIiAx hiſtorians give 
us a more ſatisfactory reaſon for this degeneracy of their countrymen, They ſhew 
us how- the ſword was dropt at once by all the ITALIAN ſovereigns; while the 
VENFETIAN ariſtocracy was jealous of its ſubjects, the FloRENTINE democracy 
applied itſelf entirely to commerce; Rome was governed by prieſts, and NApLEs 
by women. War then became the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, who ſpared ore 
another, and, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, could engage a whole day in 
what they called a battle, and return at night to their camp, without the leaſt 
bloodſhed, - 3 | 1 Punt 
War has chiefly induced ſevere moraliſts to declaim againſt luxury and refine- 
ment in pleaſure, is the example of antient Rome, which, joining to its poverty 
and ruſticity, virtue and public ſpirit, roſe to ſuch a ſurpriſing height of gran- 
deur and liberty; but having learned from irs conquered provinces the As14aTic 
luxury, fell into every kind of corruption; whence aroſe ſedition and civil wars, 
attended at laſt with the total loſs of liberty. All the LarIx claſſics, whom we 
peruſe in our infancy, are full of theſe ſentiments,” and univerſally aſcribe the ruin 
of their ſtate to the arts and riches imported from the Eaſt : Infomuch that Sar- 
Los repreſents a taſte for painting as a vice no leſs than lewdneſs and drinking, 
And ſo popular were theſe ſentiments during the latter ages of the republic, that this 
author abounds in praiſes of the old rigid Roman virtue, tho” himſelf the moſt 
egregious inſtance of modern luxury and corruption; 2 contemptuouſly of 
Grecrav” eloquence, tho” the moſt elegant writer in the world; nay, employs 
prepoſterous*digreffiots and declamations to this purpoſe, tho“ a model of taſte 
and correctneſs. 3 „CCC EEEETSS 
Bur it would” be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers miſtook the cauſe of the 
diſorders in the Roman tate, and aſcribed to luxury and the arts, what reall 
roceeded from an ill-modelled government, and the unlimited extent of conqueſts. 
Luxury or refinement on pleaſure has no natural tendenty to beget venality and 
corruption. The value which all men put upon any particular pleaſute, depends 
on compariſon and experience; nor is a porter leſs greedy of money, which he 
ſpends on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, who purchaſes champagne, and or- 
tolans. Riches are valuable at all times and to all men, becauſe they always pur- 
chaſe pleaſures, ſuch as men are accuſtomed to, and deſire: nor can any thing re- 
{train or regulate the love of money but a ſenſe of honour and virtue; which, if 
it be not nearly equal at all times, will naturally abound moſt in ages of luxury 
and knowlege. | 4k CC = | | 1 - i 
Or all EUROPEAN kingdoms Pol au p ſeems the moſt defectiye in the arts of a 
war as well as peace, mechanical as well as liberal; and yet 'tis there that venality 
and corruption do moſt prevail. The nobles ſeem to have pteferved their crow 
elett ive for” no other purpoſe, n e to ſelf it to the ighcſt bidder, Thi 
is almoſt the” only ſpecies of commerce wittywhich' that people are acquainted,” 
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Tux liberties of ExncLaw, ſo far from decaying ſince the origin of luxury and 
the arts, have never flouriſhed ſo much as during that period. And tho” cor- 
ruption may ſeem to increaſe of late years; this is chiefly to be aſcribed to our 
eſtabliſhed liberty, when our princes have found the impoſſibility of governing 
without parliaments, or of terrifying parliaments by the phantom of prerogative, 
Not to mention, that this corruption or venality prevails infinitely more among 
the electors than the elected; and therefore cannot juſtly be aſcribed to any reſine- 
ments in luxury. 3 | 

Ir we conſider the matter in a.proper light, we ſhall find, that luxury and the 
arts are rather favorable to liberty, and have a natural tendency to preſerve, if 
not produce a free government. In rude unpoliſhed nations, where the arts are 
neglected, all the labor is beſtowed on the cultivation of the ground; and the 
whole ſociety divides into two claſſes, proprietors of land, and their vaſſals or te- 
nants. The latter are neceſſarily dependent, and fitted for ſlavery and ſubjection; 
eſpecially where they poſſeſs no riches, and are not valued for their knowlege in. 
agriculture ; as muſt always be the caſe where the arts are neglected. The for- 
mer naturally ere& themſelves into petty tyrants ; and muſt either ſubmit to an 
abſolute maſter for the ſake of peace and order; or if they will preſerve their in- 
dependency, like the Gor hie barons, they mult fall into feuds and conteſts among 
themſelves, and throw the whole ſociety into fuch confuſion, as is perhaps worſe 
than the moſt deſpotic government. But where luxury nouriſhes commerce and 
induſtry, the peaſants, by a proper cultivation of the land, become rich and in- 
dependent; while the tradeſmen and merchants acquire a ſhare of the property, 
and draw authority and conſideration to that middling rank of men, who are the 
beſt and firmeſt baſis of public liberty. Thefe ſubmit not to ſlavery, like the poor 
pealants, from poverty and meanneſs of ſpirit ;. and 2 no hopes of tyran- 
nizing over others, like the barons, they are not tempted, for the ſake of that 
gratification, to ſubmit to the tyranny of their 161 They covet equal laws, 
which may ſecure their property, and preſerve them from monarchical, as well as 
ariſtocratical tyranny. N | e SIRE WAGONS 

Tax houſe of Commons is the ſupport of our popular government; and all 
the world acknowlege, that it owed its chief influence and conſideration to the in- 
ereaſe of commerce, which threw ſuch a balance of property into the hands of 
the Commons. How inconſiſtent then, is it to blame fo violently luxury, or a. 
refinement in the arts, and to repreſent it as the bane of liberty and public ſpirit | 

To declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify the virtue of remote anceſtors, 
ts a propenſity almoſt inherent in human nature: and as. the ſentiments and opi- 
nions of civihzed ages alone are tranſmitted to poſterity, hence it is that we mect 


with fo many ſevere judgments pronounced againſt luxury, and even ſcience ; and 


hence it is that at. preſent. we give ſo ready an aſſent to them. But the fallacy is 
eaſily perceived from comparing different nations that are contemporaries z. where 
we both judge more impartially, and can better ſet in oppoſition thoſe manners 
with which we are fuffictently acquainted. Treachery and cruelty, the moſt per- 
vicious. and moſt odious of all vices, ſeem peculiar to uncivilized ages; and by 
the refined GREEEkS and Romans were aſcribed to all the barbarous nations, which 
ſurrounded them. They might juſtly, therefore, have preſumed, that their own 
anceſtars, © highly celebrated, poſſeſſed. no greater virtue, and were as 1 * 
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inferior to their poſterity in honor and humanity as in taſte and ſcience. An an- 
tient Fx Axk or SAXON may be highly extolled : But I believe every man would 
think his life or fortune much leſs fecure in the hands of a Moor or TarTas, 
than in thoſe of a FRENCH or EncLisn gentleman, the rank of men the moſt 
civilized in the moſt civihzed nations. | | | 

W come now to the ſecond poſition which we propoſed to illuſtrate, viz. that 
as innocent luxury, or a refinement in pleaſure, is advantageous to the public; 
ſo where-ever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; and 
when carried a degree farther, begins to be a quality pernicious, tho', perhaps, 
not the moſt pernicious, to political ſociety. | 15 
Lr us conſider what we call vicious luxury. No gratification, however ſen- 
ſual, can of itſelf be eſteemed vicious. A gratification is only vicious, when it 
engroſſes all a man's expence, and leaves no ability for ſuch acts of duty and ge- 
neroſity as are required by his ſituation and fortune. Suppoſe, that he correct the 
vice, and employ part of his expence in the education of his children, in the ſup- 
port of his friends, and in relieving the poor; would any prejudice reſult to ſociety? 
On the contrary, the ſame conſumption would ariſe; and that labor, which, at 
preſent, is employed only in producing a ſlender gratification to one man, would 
reli@ve the neceſſitous, and beſtow ſatisfaction on hundreds. The ſame care and 
toil which raiſe a diſh of peas at CHRISTMAS, would give bread to a whole family 
during ſix months. To ſay, that, without a vicious luxury, the labor would not 
have been employed at all, is only to ſay, that there is ſome other defect in hu- 
man nature, ſuch as indolence, ſelfiſhneſs, inattention to others, for which luxury 
in ſome meaſure provides a remedy; as one poiſon may be an antidote to another. 
But virtue, like wholſome food, is better than poiſons, however corrected. 

| Suppost the ſame number of men that are at preſent in Bx1Tain, with the 
ſame ſoil and climate; I aſk, is it not poſſible for them to be happier, by the moſt 
perfect way of life which can be imagined, and by the prac reformation which 
Omnipotence itſelf could work in their temper and diſpoſition? To aſſert, that 
they cannot, appears evidently ridiculous. As the land is able to maintain more 
than all its inhabitants, they could never, in ſuch an Urorrax ſtate, feel any other 
ills than thoſe which ariſe from bodily ſickneſs ; and theſe are not the half of hu- 
man miſeries. All other ills ſpring from ſome vice, either in ourſelves or others; 
and even many of our diſeaſes proceed from the ſame origin. Remove the vices, 
and the ills follow. You muſt only take care to remove all the vices. If you re- 
move part, you may render the matter worſe. By baniſhing vicious luxury, with- 
out curing ſloth and an indifference to others, you only diminiſh induſtry in the 
ſtare, and add nothing to mens charity or their generoſity. Let us, therefore, 
reſt contented with aſſerting, that two oppoſite vices in a ſtate may be more advan- 
tageous than either of them alone; but let us never pronounce vice in itſelf ad- 
vantageous. Is it not very inconſiſtent for an author to aſſert in one page, that 
moral diſtinctions are inventions of politicians for public intereſt ; and in the next 
page maintain, that vice is advantageous to the public“? And indeed it ſeems, 
upon any ſyſtem of morality, little leſs than a contradiction in terms, to talk of a 
vice which is in general beneficial to ſociety. FECT . 
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I THOVCHT this reaſoning neceſſary, in order to give ſome light to a philoſo- 
hical queſtion, which has been much diſputed in Bairaix. I call it a philoſa- 

Pl queſtion, not a political one. For whatever may be the conſequence of ſuch 

a miraculous transformation of mankind, as would endow them with every ſpecies 
of virtue, and free them from every ſpecies of vice; this concerns not the magi- 
ſtrate, who aims only, at poſſibilities. He cannot cure every vice, by ſubſtituting 

a virtue in its place. Very often he can only cure one vice by another; and in 
that caſe, he ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious to ſociety. Luxury, when 
exceſſive, is the ſource of many ills ; but is in general preferable to floth and idle- 
'nefs, which would commonly ſucceed in its place, and are more pernicious both 
to private perſons and to the public. When ſloth reigns, a mean uncultivated way 

of life prevails amongſt individuals, without ſociety, without enjoyment. And if 
the ſovereign, in fuch a ſituation, demands the ſervice of his lubjects, the labor 
of the ſtate ſuffices only to furniſh the neceſſaries of life to the laborers, and can 
afford nothing to thoſe who are employed in the public ſervice. 5 
rn by 
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all rhe'Rowax legions, which kept the whole world in ſubjeRtion, during the time 
| r e 


* ſoldier in the Rowan infantry had pay, which, allowing 5000 men to a-legion, makes. 
2 denanus a- day, ſomewhat leſs than eight pence. 23 Tacir. ann. lib. 4. Tis true, there were 
The Roman emperors had commonly 25 legions in | auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers 
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Tax greater number of people and their greater induſtry are ſerviceable in all 
eaf-s; at home and abroad, in private and in public. But the greater plenty of 
money is very limited in its uſe, and may even ſometimes be a loſs to a nation in 
its commeree with foreigners. | | 

FHtRE ſeems to be a happy concurrence of cauſes in human affairs, which check. 
the growth of trade and riches, and hinder them from being confined entirely to 
one people; as might naturally at firſt be dreaded from the advantages of an 
eſtahliſned commerce. Where one nation has got the ſtart of another in trade, 
*tis very difficult for the latter to regain the ground. it. has loſt ; becauſe of the fu- 
perior induſtry and {kill of the former, and the greater ſtocks, of which its mer- 
chants are poſſeſſed, and which enable them to trade for ſo much ſmaller profits. 
But theſe advantages are compenſated, in.ſome meaſure, by the low price of la- 
bor in every nation, which has not an extenſive commerce, and does not very 
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pany. ſhould enjoy the benefit of that paper - credit, which always will have place 


are uncertain, as well, as their pay. To conſider; double a common, ſoldier. And as the ſoldiers 
only the legionaries, the pay of the private men from their pay (Ta ci r. ann lib. 1.) * their. 
could not exceed 1,600,000 pound. Now, the own cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage ; this muſt 


parliament in. the laſt war commonly allowed for 
the fleet a, 00, ooo. We have thereforg:g00,000 


over for thę officers and other expenges of the Ro- 


Man legions. There ſeem to have been but few. 


alſo diminiſſi conſiderably the other charges of the 
army. S0 little expenſive was that m'ghty go- 
vernment, and ſa eaſy was its yoke over the world. 
And, indeed, this is the more natural concluſion 


officers in the Rowan armies, in Compariſon of from the foregoing calculations. For money, af- 


what are employed in alb our modern. troops, ex- 


cept ſome Swiss corps. And theſe officers had , 
very ſmall pay: A centurion, for inſtance, only. 


ter the conqueſt of EcyPT, ſeems to have been: 
nearly in as great plenty at Rome, as it is at preſent: 
in the richeſt of the Euzons an kingdoms, 


in 
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in every opulent kingdom. But to endeavor artificially to increaſe ſuch a credit, 
can never be the intereſt of any trading nation; but muſt lay them under diſad- 
vantages, by increaſing money beyond its natural proportion to labor and com- 
modities, and thereby heightening their price to the merchant and manufacturer. 
And in this view, it muſt be allowed, that no bank could be more advantage- 
ous than ſuch a one as locked up all the money it received *, and never augmented 
the circulating coin, as is. uſual, by returning part of its treaſure into commerce. 
A public bank, by this expedient, might cut off much of the dealings of private 
bankers and money-jobbers; and tho? the ſtate bore the charge of ſalaries to the 
directors and tellers of this bank, (for, according to the preceding ſuppoſition, it 
would have no profit from its dealings,) the national advantage, reſulting from 
the low price of Jabor and the deſtruQton of paper-credit, would be a ſufficient 
compenſation. Not to mention, that ſo large a ſum, lying ready at command, 
would be a great convenience in times of public danger and diſtreſs; and what 
part of it was uſed might be replaced at leiſure, when peace and tranquillity were 
geſtored to the nation. | 
Bur of this ſubje& of paper-credit, we ſhall treat more largely hereafter. And 
1 ſhall finiſh this eſſay on money, by propoſing and explaining two obſervations, 
which may, perhaps, ſerve to employ the thoughts of our ſpeculative politicians. 
For to theſe only 1 all along addreſs myſelf. *Tis enough, that I ſubmit to the 
ridicule ſometimes, in this age, attached to the character of a philoſopher, with- 
out adding to it that which belongs to a projeftor. 
Ix was a ſhrewd obſervation of Ax AchARSISs Þ the ScyrhiAx, who had never 
ſeen money in his own country, that gold and filver ſeemed to him of no uſe to 
the GrEexs, but to affiſt them in numeration and arithmetic. *Tis indeed evi- 
dent, that money is nothing but the repreſentation of labor and commodities, and 
ſerves only as a method of rating or eſtimating them. Where coin is in greater 
plenty ; as a greater quantity of it is required to repreſent the ſame quantity of 
oods ; it can have no effect, either good or bad, taking a nation within it- 
elf; no more than it would make any alteration on a merchant's books, if inſtead 
of the An ABIAN method of notation, which requires few characters, he ſhould 
make uſe of the Reman, which requires a great many. Nay, the greater quan- 
tity of money, like the Roman characters, is rather inconvenient, and requires 
greater trouble both to keep and tranſport it. But notwithſtanding this conclu- 
fion, which muſt be allowed juſt, tis certain, that, ſince the diſcovery of the 
mines in AMERICA, induſtry has increaſed in all the nations of Euxop x, except 
in the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may juſtly be aſcribed, amongſt other 
reaſons, to the increaſe of gold and ſilver. Accordingly we find, that in every 
kingdom, into which money begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly, 
every thing takes a new face; labor and induſtry gain life; the merchant becomes 
more enterpriling, the manufacturer more diligent and ſkilful, and even. the 
farmer follows his plough with greater alacrity and attention. This is not eaſily 
ro be accounted for, if we confider only the influence which a greater abundance 
of coin has in the kingdom itſelf, by heightening the price of commodities, and 
ebliging every one to pay a greater number of theſe. little yelldw or white pieces 
| This is the caſe with the bank of Aus TEN pan. e | 
+ Prur. emed quis ſuos profectus in wirtute ſentire peſſit. . 
or 
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for every thing he purchaſes. And as to foreign trade, it appears, that great 
Pot 5 3 18 — diſadvantageous, by — * the — . every Kind of 

labor. 3 | 8 | 
To account, then, for this phaenomenon, we muſt conſider, that tho? the high 
price of commodities be a neceſſary conſequence of the inereaſe of gold and ſilver, 
vet it follows not immediately upon that increaſe; but ſome time is required before 
the money circulate thro? the whole ſtate, and make its effects be felt on all ranks. 
of people. At firſt, no alteration is perceived; by degrees, the price riſes, firſt 
of one commodity, then of another; till the whole at laſt reaches a juſt propor- 
tion with the new quantity of ſpecie which is in the kingdom, In my opinion, 
tis only in this interval or immediate ſituation, between the acquiſition of money 
and riſe of prices, that the increaſing quantity of gold and ſilver is favorable to in- 
duſtry. When any quantity of money is imported into a nation, it is not at firſt 
diſperſed into many hands; but is confined to the coffers of a few perſons, who 
immediately ſeek to employ it to the beſt advantage. Here are a ſet of manufac- 
turers or merchants, we ſhall ſuppoſe, who have received returns of gold and fil- 
ver for goods which they ſent to Capiz. They are thereby enabled to employ. 
more workmen than formerly, who never dream of demanding higher wages, but: 
are glad of employment from ſuch good paymaſters. If workmen become ſcarce, 
the manufacturer gives higher wages, but at firſt requires an increaſe of labor; 
and this is willingly ſubmitted to by the artiſan, who can now eat and drink bet- 
ter to compenſate his additional toil and fatigue, He carries his money to mar- 
ket, where he finds every thing at the ſame price as formerly, but returns with: 
greater quantity and of better kinds, for the uſe of his family. The farmer and 
gardener, finding, that all their commodinies are taken off, apply themſelves with: 
| alacrity to the raiſing more; and at the ſame time can afford to take better and. 
more cloths from their tradeſmen, whoſe price is the ſame as formerly, and their 
induſtry only whetted by ſo. much new gain. Tis eaſy to trace the money in its: 
progreſs thro* the whole commonwealth ; where we ſhall find, that it muſt 
firſt quicken the diligence of every individual, before it increaſe the price of 

labor. | | 

AND that the ſpeeie may increaſe to a. conſiderable pitch, before it have this. 
latter effect, appears, amongft other inſtances, from the frequent operations of 
the Fx EN king, on the money; were it was always found, that the augmenting 
the numerary value did not produce a 8 riſe of the prices, at leaſt for 
ſome time. In the laſt year of Louis XIV. money was raiſed three ſevenths, but. 
prices augmented only one. Corn in France is now ſold at the ſame price, or 
for the ſame number of livres it was in 1683; tho' filver was then at 30, livres 
the mark, and is now at.;o*. Not to mention the great addition of gold and: 
filver, which may have come into that kingdom ſince the former period. 2 | 
| | 2 ROM 


4 


* Tarse facts I give upon the authority of 
Monſ. du Tor in his Refie&: ons. politi gues, an au- 
thor of reputation. Tho I muſt confeſs, that the 
facts which he advances on other occaſions, are of- 
ten ſo ſuſpicious as to make his authority leſs in 
this matter. However, the general obſervation, 


that the augmenting the money in Fxancs does 


not at firſt. proportionably augment the prices, is. 
certainly juſt. 

By the by, this ſeems to be one of the beſt 
reaſons which can be given, fora gradual and. 
univerſal 2 of the money, tho” it has 
been entirely overlooked in all thoſe volumes. 
which have, been wrote on that queſtion by Ma- 


LON,, 
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From the whole of this reaſoning we may conclude, that tis of no manner of , 
conſequence, with regard to the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether money be 
in a greater or leſs quantity. The good policy of the magiſtrate conſiſts 
only in keeping it, if poſſible, till increafing ; becauſe, by that means, he keeps 
alive a ſpirit of induſtry in the nation, and increafes the ſtock of labor, in which 
conſiſts all real power and riches. A nation whoſe money decreaſes, is actually, 
at that time, much weaker and more miſer- ble than another nation, who poſſeſſes 
no more money, but is on the increaſing hand. This will be eaſily accounted 
for, if we conſider, that the alterations in the quantity of money, either on the 
one fide or the other, are not immediately attended with proportionable alteratior s 
in the prices of commodities. There is always an interval before matters be ad- 
Juſted to their new ſituation; and this interval is as pernicious to induſtry when 
gold and ſilver are diminiſhing, as it is advantageous when theſe metals are in- 
creaſing. The workman has not the fame employment from the manufacturer 
and merchant; tho* he pays the ſame price for every thing in the market. The 
farmer cannot diſpoſe of his corn and cattle; tho* he muſt pay the fame” rent 
to his landlord. The poverty, and beggary, and ſloth, which muſt enſue, are 
eaſily foreſeen. ; Sq 

II. InꝝE ſecond obfervation' which I propoſed' to make with regard to money, 
may be explained after the following. manner: There are ſome kingdoms, and 
many provinces in Evroye, (and all of them were once in the ſame condition) 
where money is fo ſcarce, that the landlord can get none at all from his tenants; 
but is obliged to take his rent in kind, and either to conſume it himſelf, or tranſ- 

rt it to places where he may find a market. In thoſe countries, the prince can 

evy few or no taxes, but in the ſame manner: And as he will receive very ſmall 
benefit from impoſitions ſo paid, tis evident that ſuch a kingdom has very little 
force even at home; and cannot maintain fleets and armies to the ſame extent, as 
if every part of it abounded in gold and ſilver. There is ſurely a greater diſpro- 
portion betwixt the force of GERMANY at preſent and w hat it was three centuries 
ago , than there is in its induſtry, people, and manufactures. The AusrRTAN 
dominions in the empire, are in general well peopled and well cultivated, and are 
of great extent; but have not a proportionable weight in the balance of Euxopz; 
proceeding, as is commonly ſuppoſed, from the ſcarcity of money. How do all 
theſe facts agree with that principle of reaſon, that the quantity of gold and ſilver 
is in itſelf altogether indifferent? According to that principle, where-ever a ſove- 
reign has numbers of ſubjects, and theſe have plenty of commodities, he ſhould 


LON, du Tor, and Pax Is de VER XET. Were 


the illuſion, and make it be taken for the lars. 
all our for inſt 


ance, recoined,. and a pen- 


ny's worth of filver taken from every ſhilling, the 


new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every thing 
that could have been, bought by the old; the 
prices of every thing would thereby be inſcnfibl 
diminiſhed ; 
tic induſtry, 
ber of pounds and ſhillings, would receive ſome 
increaſe and encoura t. In executing ſuch a 
E twould be to make the new ſhil- 


- 
5 - 


2 and d ard 
by the circulation of a greater num 


paſs for 24 half. penee, in order to preſerve 


And as a recoinage of our ſilver begins to be re- 

quiſite, by the continual wearing of our ſhillings 
and ſixpences, tis doubtful, whether we ought to 
imitate the example in king WILIIAM's reign, 
when the clipt money was raiſed to the old ſtand- 


+ The IrATIAxs gave to the emperor Maxi- 
king Ko nr my of Poccnt-DanaRt. 

one of the enterpriſes of that prince ever ſuc- 
ceeded, fh wut vf 3 | 
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of courſe be great and powerful, and they rich and happy, independent of the 
greater or leſs abundance of the precious metals. Theſe admit of diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions to a great extent; and where they would become ſo ſmall as to be in 
danger of being loſt, tis eaſy to mix them with a'baſer metal, as is practiſed in 
ſome countries of EUROPE; and by that means raiſe them to a bulk more ſenſible 
and convenient. They ill ſerve the ſame purpoſes of exchange, whatever their 
number may be, or whatever color they may be ſuppoſed to have. 

To theſe difficulties I anſwer, that the effect here ſuppoſed to flow from ſcarcity 
of money, really ariſes from the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants; and that 
we miſtake, as is too uſual, a collateral effect for a cauſe. The contradiction is 
only apparent; but it requires ſome thought and reflection to diſcover the princi- 

ples, by which we can reconcile reaſon to experience. A 
_ Ir ſeems a maxim almoit ſelf-evident, That the prices of every thing depend 
on the proportion between commodities and money, and that any conſiderable al- 
* teration on either of theſe has the ſame effect, either of heightening or lowering 
the prices. Increaſe the commodities, they become cheaper ; increaſe the money, 

they riſe in their value. As, on the other hand, a diminution of the former and 
that of the latter have contrary tendencies. | | : 

*T1s alſo evident, that the prices do not ſo much depend on the abſolute quan- 
tity of commodities and that of money, which are in a nation, as on that of the 
commodities, which come or may come to market, and of the money-which cir- 
culates. If the coin be locked up in cheſts, tis the ſame thing with regard to 

rices, as if it were annihilated : If the commodities be hoarded in granaries, a 
ike effect follows. As the money and commodities, in theſe caſes, never meet, 
they cannot affect each other. Were we, at any time, to form conjectures con- 
cerning the price of proviſions, the corn which the farmer muſt reſerve for the 
maintenance of himſelf and family, ought never to enter into the eſtimation. Tis 
only the overplus, compared to the demand, that determines the value. 5 

To apply theſe principles, we muſt conſider, that in the firſt and more uncul- 
tivated ages of any ſtate, ere fancy has confounded her wants with thoſe of nature, 
men, contented with the productions of their own fields, or with thoſe rude pre- 
parations which they themſelves can work upon them, have little occaſion for ex- 
change, or at leaſt for money, which, by agreement, is the common meaſure of 
exchange. The wool of the farmer's own flock, ſpun in his own family, and 
wrought by a neighboring weaver, who receives his payment in corn or wool, ſuf- 
fices for furniture and cloathing. The carpenter, the ſmith, the maſon, the tai- 
lor, are retained by wages of a like nature; and the landlord himſelf, dwelling 
in the neighborhood, is contented to receive his rent in the commodities raiſed by 
the farmer. The greateſt part of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic hoſpita- 
lity : The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the neighboring town, 
whence he draws the few materials of his expence and luxurx. | 

Bur after men begin to refine on all theſe enjoyments, and live not always at 
home, nor are contented with what can be raiſed in their neighborhood, there is 
more exchange and commerce of all kinds, and more money enters into that ex- 
change. The tradeſmen will not be paid in corn; becauſe they want ſomething 

more than barely to eat. The farmer goes beyond his own pariſh for the com- 
modities he purchaſes, and cannot always carry his commodities to the merchant 


IS who 
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who ſupplies him. The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign country; 
and — his rent in gold and ſilver, which can eafily be tranſported to him. 
Great undertakers, and manufacturers, and merchants ariſe in every commodity ;. 
and theſe can conveniently deal in nothing but in ſpecie. And conſequently, in chis 


ſituation of ſociety, the coin enters into many more contracts, and by that means 


is much more employed than in the former. 

Tus neceſſary effect is, that, provided the money does not increaſe in the na- 
tion, every thing muſt become much cheaper in times of induftry and refinement, . 
than in rude, uncultivated ages. *Tis the proportion between the circulating mo- 
ney, and the commodities in the market, which determines the prices. Goods 
that are conſumed at home, or exchanged with other goods in the neighborhood, . 
never come to market; they affect not in the leaſt the current ſpecie z with regard 
to it they are as if totally annihilated ; and conſequently this method of uſing 
them ſinks the proportion on the ſide of the commodities, and increaſes the prices. 
But after money enters into all contracts and fales, and is every where the meaſure: 
of exchange, the fame national caſh has a much greater taſk to perform; all com- 
modities are then in the market; the ſphere of circulation is enlarged ; tis the 
fame caſe as if that individual ſum were to ſerve a larger kingdom; and therefore, 


the proportion being here leſſened on the ſide of the money, every thing muſt. be- 


come cheaper, and the prices gradually fall. 

By the moſt exact computations that have been formed all over Evrops; after 
making allowance for the alteration in the numerary value or the denomination, 
tis found, that the prices of all things have only riſen three, or av moſt, four: 
times, ſince the diſcovery of the Wzsr Inprits. But will any one aſſert, that: 


there is not four times the coin in Euxopz, that was in the fifteenth century, and 


the centuries preceding it? The Seanrarps and PorTvGUEst from their: mines, 
the Exoten, FxENch, and DuUTcn, by their ArRICAX trade, and by their in- 
terlopers in the WEST Invies, bring home about ſix millions a-year, of which 
not above a third part goes to the Easr Invies.. This ſum alone in ten years: 
would probably double the antient ſtock. of money in Eo ROE. And no: other. 
ſatisfactory reaſon can be given, why all prices have not riſen to a much · more ex- 
orbitant height, except that derived from a change of cuſtoms and manners. Be- 
ſides that more commodities are produced by additional induſtry, the fame com- 
modities come more to market, after men depart from: their antient ſimplicity of 


manners. And tho' this inereaſe has not been equal to that of money, it has, 
bowever, been conſiderable,” and has preſerved the proportion betwixt coin and 


commodities nearer the antient: ſtandard. 
Wens the queſtion. ſed, Whieh of theſe methods of living in the people, 
the ſimple or the d, is the moſt ad eous to the ſtate or public? 1 
ſhould,. without much ſeruple, prefer the latter, in a view to politics at leaſt; 
and ſhould produce this as an additional xeaſon-for the encouragement of trade and 
Wen men live in the antient ſimple manner, and ſupply all their neceſſaries 
from domeſtic induſtry, or from the neighborhood, the ſovereign can levy no 
taxes in money-from a. conſiderable part of his ſubjects; and if he will impoſe on 
them any burthens,. he mult take his payment in commodities, with which alone 


they. abound 3. a method. attended: with ſuch great and obvious inconveniencies, 
1 8 


that 


. 
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that they need not here be inſiſted on. All the money he can pretend to raiſe, 
muſt be from his principal cities, where alone it circulates ; and theſe, tis evident, 
cannot afford him ſo much as the whole ſtate could, did gold arld ſilver circulate 
thro* the whole. But beſides this obvious diminution of the revenue; there is alſo 
another cauſe of the poverty of the public in ſuch a ſituation. Not only the ſove- 
| reign receives leſs money, but the ſame money goes not ſo far as in times of in- 
duſtry and general commerce. Every. thing, is dearer, where the gold and filver 
are ſuppoſed equal; and that becauſe fewer commodities come to market, and 
the whole coin bears a higher proportion to what is to be purchaſed by it; whence 
alone the prices of every thing are fixed and determined. | 
HERE then we may learn the fallacy of the remark, often to be met with in hi- 
ſtarians, and even in common converſation, that any particular ſtate is weak, 
tho? fertile, populous, and well cultivated, merely becauſe it wants money. It 
appears, that the want of money can never injure any ſtate within itſelf : For men 
and commodities are the real ſtrength of any community. Tis the imple mant 
ner of living which here hurts the public, by confining the gold and ſilver to few 
hands, and preventing its univerſal diffafion and circulation. On the contrary, 
induftry and refinements of all kinds incorporate it with the whole ſtate, howevet 
ſmall its quantity may be: They digeſt it into every vein, ſo to ſpeak ;- and make 
it enter into every tranſaction and contract. No hand is entirely empty of it. And 
as the prices of every thing fall by that means, the ſovereign has a double advan- 
tage: He may draw money by his taxes from every part of the ſtate; and what lie 
receives, goes farther in every purchaſe and payment. E 
Wx may infer, from a compariſon of prices, that money is not more plentiful 
in Cana, than it was in Euxor three centuries ago: But what immenſe power 
is that empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge by the civil and military liſt main- 
tained by it? Poly BIUs “ tells us, that proviſions were fo cheap in ITaty during 
his time, that in ſome geen the ſtated club in the inns was a ſemis æ head, little 
more than a farthing? Yet the Roman power had even then ſubdued the whole 
known world. About a century before that period, the Ca THAN ambaſ- 
ſador ſaid, by way of raillery, that no people lived more ſociably amongſt chem - 
ſelves than the Romas; for that in every entertainment, which, as foreign mini- 
ſtters, they received, they ſtill obſerved the fame plate at every table 1. The ab- 
ſolute quantity of the precious metals is a matter of great indifference. There are 
only two circumſtances of any importance, vix. their gradual increaſe, and their 
thorow concoction and circulation thro? the ſtate; and the influence of both theſe 
circumſtances has. been. here explained, 4 
Ix the following Eſſay we ſhall fee an inſtance of a like fallacy as that above- 
mentioned; where a collateral. effect is taken for a cauſe, and where a conſe- 
quence is aſcribed to the plenty of money; tho? it be really owing to a change ia 
the manners and cuſtoms of the people: Penh gt aA. 


* Lib. 2. cap: 15. Prix. libs 33. cap. 11. ö 
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OTHING is eſteemed a more certain ſign of the flouriſhing condition 
of any nation than the lowneſs of intereft : and with reafon ; tho' I believe 
the cauſe is ſomewhat different from what is commonly apprehended. The low- 
neſs of intereſt is generally aſcribed to the plenty of money. But money, however. 
plentiful, has no other effect, if fixed, than to raiſe the price of labor. Silver is 
more common than gold ; and therefore you receive a greater quantity of it for- 
the ſame commodities. But do you pay leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt in BaTavia 
and JAMA1CA is at 10 per cent. in PORTUGAL at 6; tho? theſe places, as we may 
learn from the prices of every thing, abound much more in gold and filver than 
either London or AMSTERDAM. 1 5 5 
WæXI all the gold in ExclLAxb annihilated at once, and one and twenty ſhil- 
lings ſubſtituted in the place of every guinea, would money be more plentiful or 
intereſt lower? No ſure ly: We ſhould only uſe ſilver inſtead of gold. Were gold 
rendered as common as ſilver, and ſilver as common as copper; would money be 
more plentiful or intereſt lower? We may aſſuredly give the fame anfwer. Our 
ſhillings would then be yellow, and our halfpence white ; and' we ſhould have no 
guineas. No other difference would ever be obſerved; no alteration on com- 
merce, manufactures, navigation, or intereſt ; unleſs we imagine, that the color 
of the metal is of any conſequence. | | 5 | 
Now, what is fo viſible in theſe greater variations of ſcarcity or abundance of 
the precious metals, muſt hold in all inferior changes. If the multiplying gold 
and filver fifteen times makes no difference, much lefs can the doubling or tripling 
them. All augmentation has no other effect than to heighten the price of labor. 
and commodities ; and even this variation is little more than that of a name. In the 
progreſs towards theſe changes, the augmentation may have ſome influence, by 
exciting induſtry ; but after the prices are ſettled, ſuitable to the new abundance of 
gold and filver, it has no manner of influence. 0 5 
. An effect always holds proportion with its cauſe. Prices have riſen about four 
times fince the diſcovery 47 the IxDIESs-; and *tis probable gold and ſilver have 
multiplied much more: But intereſt has not fallen much above half. The 
rate of intereſt, therefore, is not derived from the quantity of the precious metals. 
Mony having merely a fictitious value, ariſing from the agreement and con- 
vention of men, the greater or leſs plenty of it is of no conſequence, if we con- 
fider a nation within itſelf; and the quantity of ſpecie, when once fixed, tho“ ne- 
ver ſo large, has no other effect, than to oblige every one to tell out a greater 
number of thoſe ſhining bits of metal, for cloaths, furniture, or equipage, with- 
out increaſing any one convenience of life. If a man borrows money to build a 
houſe, he then carries home a greater load; becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead; 
glaſs® Sc. with the labor of the maſons and carpenters, are repreſented by a 
greater quantity of gold and filver. But as theſe metals are conſidered merely as 
repreſentations, there can no alteration ariſe, from their bulk or quantity, their 
Teo weight 
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weight or color, either upon their real value or their intereſt. The ſame intereſt, in 
all caſes, bears the ſame proportion to the ſum. And if you lent me ſo much labor: 
and ſo many commodities ; by receiving five per cent. you receive always propor- 
tional labor and commodities, however repreſented, whether by yellow or white 
coin, whether by a pound or an ounce. *Tis in vain, therefore, to look for the 
cauſe of the fall or riſe of intereſt in the greater or leſs quantity of gold and ſilver, 
which is fixed in any nation. | n ee, e 
Hic intereſt ariſes from three circumſtances: A great demand for borrowing; 
little riches to ſupply that demand; and great profits ariſing from commerce. 
And theſe e are a clear proof of the ſmall advance of commerce and 
induſtry, not of the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver. Low intereſt, on the other 
hand, proceeds from the three oppoſite circumſtances: A ſmall demand for bor- 
roving; great riches to ſupply that demand; and ſmall profits arifing from com- 
merce. And theſe circumſtances are all connected together, and proceed from the 
mereaſe of induſtry and commerce, not of gold and ſilver. We ſhall endeavor to 
prove theſe points as fully and diſtinctly as poſſible; and ſhall begin with the cauſes: 
and the effects of a great or ſmall demand for borrowing. | "dhe: ons 
Wu a people have emerged ever ſo little from a ſavage ſtate, and their num- 
bers have increaſed: beyond the original multitude, there muſt immediately ariſe 
an inequality of property; and while ſome poſſeſs large tracts of land, others are 
confined within narrow IE mits, and ſome are entirely without any landed property. 
Thoſe who poſſeſs more land than they can labor, employ thoſe who poſſeſs none, 
and agree to receive a determinate part of the product. Thus the landed intereſt 
1s immediately eſtabliſhed ; nor is there any ſettled government, however rude,. - 
in which affairs are not on this footing. Of theſe proprietors of land, ſome muſt 
preſently diſcover themſelves to be of different tempers from others; and while 
one would willingly ſtore up the product of his land for futurity, another deſires 
to conſume at preſent what ſhould ſuffice for many years. But as the ſpending a 
ſettled revenue is a way of life entirely without occupation; men have ſo much 
need of ſomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleaſures, ſuch as they are, wil 
be the purſuit of the greateſt part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongſt 
them will always be more numerous than the miſers. In a ſtate, therefore; where 
there is nothing but a landed intereſt, as there is little frugality, the borrowers 
muſt be very numerous, and the rate of intereſt muſt hold proportion to it. The 
difference depends not on the quantity of money, but on the habits and manners 
which prevail. By this alone the demand for borrowing is increaſed or diminiſhed.. 
Were money fo plentiful as to make an egg be ſold for ſixpence; ſo long as there 
are only landed gentry and peaſants in the ftate, the borrowers muſt be numerous, 
and intereſt high. The rent for the ſame farm would be heavier and more bulky :: 
But the ſame idleneſs of the landlord, with the higher prices of commodities, 
would diffipate it in the ſame time, and produce the fame neceſſity and demand 
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I have been informed by a very eminent law- ScorTLanD, and probably in other parts in Eu- 

yer, and a man of great knowlege and obſerva- roye, was only at five er cent. and afterwards: 
tion, that it appears from antient papers and re- roſe to ten before the diſcovery of the WEsT-Ix- 
cords, that, about four centuries ago, money, in Digs, This fact is cuious; but might eaſily be 
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Non is the caſe different with regard to the ſecand circumſtanee which we pro- 
poſed to conſider, viz. the great or little riches to ſupply this demand. This ef- 
Ea alſa depends on the habits and ways of living of the people, not on the quan- 
tity of gold and ſilyer. In order to have, in any ſtate, a great number of lenders, 
tis not ſufficient. nor requiſite that there be great abundance of the precious me- 
tals. *Tis only requiſite that the property or command of that quantity, which is 
in the ſtate, whether great or ſmall, ſhould be collected in particular hands, fo as to 
form conſiderable ſums, or compaſe a great monied intereſt. This begets a num- 
ber of lenders, and ſinks the rate of uſury; and this, I ſhall venture to affirm, 
depends not on the quantity of ſpecie, but on particular manners and cuſtoms, 
-which make the ſpecie gather into ſeparate ſums or maſſes of conſiderable value. 
For 42 at, by miracle, every man in BB ITA ſhould have five pounds 
Nipt into his pocket in one night; this would much more than double the whole 
money that is at preſent, in the kingdom; and. yet there would not next day, nor 
for ſome time, be any more lenders, nor any variation on the intereſt. And 
were there nothing but landlords and peaſants in the ſtate, this money, however 
abundant, could never gather into ſums; and would only ſerve to increaſe the 
Prices of every. thing, without any farther conſequence. The prodigal landlord 
.diflipates it, as faſt as he receives it; and: the beggarly peaſant has no means, nor 
view, nor ambition of obtaining above a bare livelihood. The overplus. of bor- 
rowers above that of lenders continuing ſtill the ſame, there will follow no reduc- 
_ - tion of intereſt, That depends upon another principle; and muſt proceed from 
an increaſe of induſtry. and frugality, of arts and commerce. | 
1 Exxxx thing uſeful ta the life of man, ariſes from the ground; but few things 
ariſe. in that condition which is requiſite to render them uſeful. There muſt, 
therefore, beſide. the peaſants, and the proprietors of land, be another rank of 
men, ho, receiving from the former, the rude materials, work them into their 
aper form. and retain part for their own uſe: and ſubſiſtence. In the infancy. of 
iety,, theſe, contracts betwixt the artiſans and the peaſants, and betwixt one ſpe- 
eies of artiſan and another, are commonly entered into immediately by the per- 
- ſans themſelves, who, being neighbors, are really acquainted. with each other's ne- 
ceſſities, and can lend their mutual aſſiſtance to ſupply them. But. when mens in- 
duſtry increaſes, and their views enlarge, tis found, that, the maſt. remote parts 
of the ſtate can aſſiſt each other as well as the more contiguous,, and that this inter- 
-courle. of good offices. may. be carried on ta the greateſt extent and. intricacy. 
Hence. the origin of merchants, the moſt; uſeful: race of men in the whole ſociety, 
who ſerve as agents between. theſe: parts of the ſtate, that are wholly: unacquainted, 
and are ignorant of each other's neceſſities. Here are in a city fifty — . in 
fulk.and linen, and. a thouſand cuſtomers;. and theſe two ranlæs of men, ſo neceſſary 
io each other can never rightly: meet, till one man erects, a ſnop, to which all the 
; workmen and. all the cuſtomers repair. In this province, graſs riſes in abundance. 
| The inhabitants abound in cheeſe, and butter, and cattle ; but want bread. and 


reconciled to the —_— reaſoning. Men,.in few, the borrowers were ſtill fewer. The high 

that age, lived ſo much at home, and in ſo. very rate of intereſt. among the. early Romans is ac- 

ſimple.and. frugal a manner, that they had no oc- e e from the frequent loſſea 

caſion for money; and tho” che lenders were then. ſuſtained by the inroads of the.enemy.. | 
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corn, wiüch, in a neighboring provinee, are in too great abumdahee for the ut of 

the inhabitants. Ont man diſcovers this. He brings corn from the one pro- 
vince, and returns with cattie; and ſupplymg the wants ef both, he is, ſo far, ®: 
common benefactor. As the people increaſe in numbers and induſtry, the dif- 
OY of their mutual intercourſe increaſes: The buſineſs of thie agrney or mer- 
chandize becomes more intricate z and divides, ſubdividts, compounds, and mixes 
to a greater variety. In all theſe tranſuctions, tis nereſſary,, und reafonable,. thut 
a confiderable part of the commodities and labor ſhould belong to the merchant, 
to whom, in a great meaſure, they are owing. And theſe commodities he will 
ſometimes preſerve in kind, or more commonly convert into money, which is their 
common repreſentatien. If gold and ſilver have increaſed in the ſtate together 
with the induſtry,, it will require a great quantity of theſe metals to repreſent a 
great quantity of commodities and labore If mduſtry alone has increaſed,. the 
prices of every thing muſt ſink, and a very ſmall quantity of ſpecie will ſerve as: 
a repreſentation. _ Ez; 

THERE is no craving or demand of the human mind more conſtant and infa-- 
tiable than that for exerciſe and employment and this deſire ſeems the founda- 
tion of moſt of our paſſions and purſuits. Deprive a man of all bufinefs and 
ſerious occupation, he runs reſtleſs from one amuſement to another; and the 
weight and oppreſſion which he feels from idleneſs, is fo great; that he forgets” 
the ruin which. muſt. follow from his immoderate expences. Give him à more 
harmleſs way of employing his mind or body, he is ſatisfied, . and feels no longer 
that inſatiable thirſt after pleafure. But if the employment you give him be pro- 
firable, eſpecially if the profit be attached to every particular exertion of indabry, 
he has gain ſo often in his eye, that he acquites, by degrees, a paſſion for it, 
and knows no ſuch pleaſure as that of ſeeing the daily increaſe of his fortune. 
And this is the reaſon why trade increaſes frugality, and why, among merchants, 
there is the ſame overplus of miſers above prodigals, . as,, among the poſſeſſors 
of land, there is the contrary. . oh; x 

CouurRcE increaſes induſtry, by conveying it readily from one member of: 
the ſtate to another, and allowing none of it to periſh or: become uſeleſs. It in- 
creaſes frugality, by giving occupation to men, and employing them in the arts 
of! gain, which ſoon 8 affection, and remove all reliſh for pleaſure 
and expence. Tis an infallible confequence of all induſtrious profeſfions to be- 
get frugality, and make the love of gain prevail over the love of pleaſure. A 
mong lawyers and phyſicians who have any practice, there are many more wh 
ve within their income, than who exceed it, or even live up to it: But law-- 
yers and phyſicians beget no induſfry; and *fis even at the expence of others they- 
acquire their riches; ſo that they are ſure to diminiſh the 1 of ſome of 
their fellow- citizens as faſt as they increaſe their own. Merchants, on the con. 
trary, beget induſtry, by ſerving as canals to convey it thro* every corner of the 
ſtate; and at the ſame time, by their frugality, they acquire great power over: 
that-induſtty, and collect a large property in the labor and commodities; which : 
they are the chief inſtruments in producing. There is no other profeſſion, . there- 
fore, except merchandize,. which cam make the monied intereſt conſiderable, or, 
in other words, can increaſe induſtry, and, by alſo increaſing frugality, give a 
great command of that induſtry to particular: members of the ſociety, Without 
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commerce, the ſtate muſt conſiſt chiefly of landed gentry, whoſe prodigality and 
nce make a continual demand for borrowing ; and of peaſants, who have no 
ſums to ſupply that demand. The money never gathers into large ſtocks or ſums, 
which can be lent at intereſt. It is diſperſed into numberleſs hands, who either 
ſquander it in idle ſhow and magnificence, or employ it in the purchaſe of the 
common neceſſaries of life. Commerce alone aſſembles it into conſiderable fums 
and this effect it has merely from the induſtry which it begets, and the frugality 
which it inſpires, independent of that particular quantity of precious metal which 

may circulate in the ſtate. . EE | | 
Tuus an increaſe of commerce, by a neceſſary confequence, raiſes a great 
number of lenders, and by that means produces a lowneſs of intereſt. We muſt 
now conſider how far this increaſe of commerce diminiſhes the profits ariſing from 
that profeſſion, and gives riſe to the bird circumſtance requiſite to produce a 
lowneſs of intereſt. 1 | Lets Ws | +6 4 "290 
IT may be proper to obſerve on this head, that low intereſt and low profits of 
merchandize are two events, that mutually forward each other, and are both 
originally. derived from that extenſive commerce, which produces opulent mer- 
chants, and renders the monied intereſt conſiderable. Where merchants poſſeſs 
great ſtocks, whether repreſented. by few or many pieces of metal, it muſt fre- 
quently happen, that when they either become tired of buſineſs, or have heirs un- 
willing or unar to engage in commerce, a great deal of thefe riches naturally ſeeks 
an annual and ſecure revenue. The plenty diminiſhes the price, and makes the 
lenders accept of a low intereſt. This conſideration obliges many to keep their 
ſtocks in trade, and rather be content. with low profit than diſpoſe of their money 
at an under - value. On the other hand, when commerce has become very exten- 
five, and employs. very large ftocks, there muſt ariſe rivalſhips among the mer- 
chants, which diminiſh the profits of trade, at the ſame time that they increaſe 
the trade itſelf. The low. profits of merchandrze induce the merchants to accept 
more willingly of a low intereſt, when they leave off. buſineſs, and begin to in- 
dulge themſalves n eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to enquire, which 
of cheſe circumſtances, viz. low intereſts or low profits, is the cauſe, and which 
the effect? They both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mutually forward 
Fach other. No man will accept of low profits, where he can have high intereſt ; 
and no man will accept of low . intereft, where he; can have high profits. 
: An extenſive commerce, by producing large ſtocks, diminiſhes both intereſt and 
profit; and is always aſſiſted, in its diminution of the one, by the proportional 
linking of che other. I may add, that as low profits ariſe from the increaſe of 
commerce. and induſtry, they ſer ve in their turn to the farther increaſe of com- 
merce, by rendering the commodities cheaper, encouraging the conſumption, and 
heightening the induſtry. And thus, if we conſider the whole connection of cauſes 
and effects, intereſt is the true barometer of the ſtate, and its lowneſs is a ſign 
almoſt infallible of the flouriſhing of a people. It proves the increaſe of induſtry, 
and its prompt circulation thro* the whole ſtate, little inferior to a demonſtration. 
And tho', perhaps, it may not be impoſſible but a ſudden and a great check to 
commerce may have a momentary effect of the ſame kind, by throwing ſo many 
ſtocks out of trade ; it muſt be attended with ſuch. miſery and want of employ- 
ment in the poor, that, beſides its ſhort duration, it will not be poſſible to miſ- 
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 Tnross who have aſſerted, that the plenty of money was the cauſe of Jow in- 
tereſt, ſeem to have taken a collateral effect for a cauſe; ſince the ſame induſtry, 
which finks the intereſt, does commonly acquire great abundance of the precious 
metals. A variety of fine manufactures, with vigilant enterpriſing merchants, will 
ſoon draw money to a ſtate, if it be any where to be found in the world. The 
ſame cauſe, by multiplying the conveniencies of life, and increaſing induſtry, col- 
lects great riches into the hands of perſons, who are not proprietors of land, and 
produces by that means a lowneſs of intereſt. But tho' both theſe effects, plenty 
of money and low intereſt, naturally ariſe from commerce and induſtry, they are 
altogether independent of each other. For, ſuppoſe a nation removed into the 
Paciſic ocean, without any foreign commerce, or any knowlege of navigation: 
Suppoſe, that this nation poſſeſſes always the ſame ſtock of coin, but is continu- 
ally increaſing in its numbers and induſtry: Tis evident, that the price of every 
commodity muſt gradually diminiſh in that kingdom; ſince tis the proportion 
betwixt money and any ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual value; and, 
upon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conveniencies of life become every day more 
_ abundant, without any alteration on the current ſpecie. A leſs quantity of money, 
therefore, amongſt this people, will make a rich, man, during the times of in- 
duſtry, than would ſerve to that purpoſe, | in ignorant and ſlothful ages. Leſs 
money will build a houſe, portion a daughter, buy an. eſtate, ſupport a manufac; 
tory, or maintain a family and equipage. Theſe are the uſes for which men bor- 
row money; and therefore, the greater or leſs quantity of it in a ſtate has no in- 
fluence on the intereſt, But tis evident, that the greater or leſs ſtock-of labor 
and commodities muſt have a great influence; ſince we really and in effect borrow 
theſe, when we take money upon intereſt. Tis true, when commerce is extended 
all over the globe, the moſt induſtrious nations always abound moſt with the pre- 
cious metals: So that low intereſt and plenty of money are in fact almoſt inſe- 
parable. But till tis of conſequence to know the principle whence any phaeno-: 
megnon ariſes, and to diſtinguiſh betwixt a cauſe and a concomitant effect. Be- 
ſides that the ſpeculation is curious, it may frequently be of uſe in the conduct of 
public affairs. At leaſt, it muſt be owned, that nothing can be of more uſe than 
to improve, by practice, the method of reaſoning on theſe ſubjects, which of all 
others are the moſt important; tho? they are commonly treated in the looſeſt and 
moſt careleſs manner. _ + amet 201 iis jor Ano Creotagh foagik fr 
ANOTHER reaſon of this popular miſtake with regard to the cauſe of low in- 
tereſt, ſeems to be the inſtance of ſome nations; where, after a ſudden acquiſition 
of money or of the precious metals, by means of foreign conqueſt, the intereſt 
has fallen, not only among them, but in all the neighboring ſtates, as ſoon. as that 
money. was diſperſed, and had infinuated itſelf into every corner. Thus, intereſt 
in SrAtx fell near a half immediately after the diſcovery. of the WEST InD1zs,-as 
we are informed by GarciLasso DE LA VEOA: And it has been ever ſince gra- 
dually ſinking in every kingdom of EuxorR. - Intereſt in Rowe, after the conqueſt 
of Ecver, fell from 6 to 4 per cent. as we learn from Dion *. 
Tut cauſes of the ſinking, of intereſt upon ſuch an event, ſeem different in 
the conquering country and in the neighboring ſtates; but in neither of them can 
we jultly aſcribe that effect merely to the increaſe of gold and ſilver. 
5 * Lib. 51. | . 
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Iv the eonquering eountry, tis natural to imagine, that this new acquition of 
money will fall into a few hands, and be gathered into large foams, whieh ſeek a 
ſecure revenue, either by the purchaſe af land or by intereſt; and conſequently 
the ſame effect follows, for a little time, as if there had been a great acceſſion of 
induftry and commerce. The increaſe of lenders above the borrowers finks the 
interoſt; and w mueh the faſter, if thoſe! who have wed choſe large ſums, 

merce in che | od” of employing their 
money but by lending te at intereſt. But after this new maſs'of gold and filver 
has been digeſted, and has circulated, thre” the whole tate, affairs will ſoon re- 
turn to their former ſttuation: while the landlords and new money-holders, Hv- 
ing idly, ſquander above their income; and the former daily contract debt, and 
"the latter incroach on their ſtock till its final extinctien. The whole money may 
mal de in the ſtate,” and make itſelf felt by the increaſe of prices + But not being 
now collected into any large maſſes or ſtocks; ehe difpropertion between the bor- 
rowers and lenders is the ſame as formerly, and conſequenely the high intereſt re- 
. AccoxDpmnety we find, in Rowt, that ſo early as TizERIVs's time, intereſt 
had again mounted to 6 per conti tho no accident had happened to drain the 
empire of money. In Trajan's time, money lent on mortgages in Fraiy, bore 
Oper" cen. ; on cemmon ſecurities in BITRVNIA, 12 f. And if intereſt in 
Stra has not riſen to its old piteh; this can be aſcribed to nothing but che · con- 
tinuance of the ſame cauſe that ſunk it, vi the large fortunes continually made 
in the Ix ois, whieh eome over to Spal from time to time, and ſupply the demand 
of the borre wers. By this aceidental and extraneous cauſe, more money is to be 
bent in Sr Arn; that is, more money is oollected into large ſums, thay would 
otherwiſe be fund in a ſtate where there are {6 hetle eommeree and induſtry. 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has followed in'Exeran, Fx Ave, and 


other Kingdoms ef Eon, that have nd mines, it has been gradual ; and has 
not proceeded: from the inereaſe of money, conſidered merely in ieſelf; but from 
the mercaſeof induſtry, Which is the natural effect of the former increaſe, in that 
interval, before it raiſes the price of labor and proviſions: Fer to return to the 
foregoing ſuppoſition ; if the induſtry of Exel A had riſen as much frem other 
eauſts, (nd that riſe might eaſily have happened, tho” the ſtock of money had 
remained the fame) muſt not all the ſame conſequences have followed, which we 
obſerve at preſent?” The ſame people would, in that caſe, be found in the king- 
dom, the fame commodities, the ſame induſtry, manufactures, and commerce; 
and conſequentlj the ſame merchants, with the ſame ſtocks; that is, with the ſame 
command over labor and eommodities, only repreſented by a ſmaller number of 
white or yellow. pieces; which being a eireumſtance of no- moment, would only 
affect the waggoner, N and trunk maker. Luxury, therefore; manufac- 
runts, arts, induſtry, frugality, flouriſhing equally as at preſent, tis evident that 
intereſt muſt alſo have been as low ; ſince that is the necefary refalt of all theſe 
circumſtances ; ſo far as they determine the profits of commerce, and the propor- 
tion bet wert the borrowers and lenders in any c 
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OF. THE [JEALOUSY OF TRADE. 


which is ſo prevalent among commercial nations, it may not be amiſs to 

mention another, which ſeems equally groundleſs. Nothing is more ufual, 
among ſtates which have-made ſome advances in commerce, than to look on the 
progreſs of their neighbours with a ſuſpicious eye, to conſider all trading ftates as 
their rivals, and to ſuppoſe that it is impoſſible for any of them to flouriſh, but 
at their expence. In.eppoſition to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will ven- 
ture to aſſert, that the increaſe of riches and commerce in any one nation, inſtead. 
of hurting, commonly promotes the riches and commerce of all its neighbours ; 
and that a ſtate can ſcarcely carry its trade and induſtry very far, where all the ſur- 
rounding, ſtates are buried in ignorance, ſloth, and barbariſm. 

IT is obvious, that the domeſtic induſtry of -a - people cannot be hurt by the 
greateſt proſperity of their neighbours; and as this branch of commerce is un- 
doubtedly the moſt important in any extenſive kingdom, we are fo far removed 
from all reaſon of jealouſy. But I go farther, and obſerve, that where an open 
communication is preſerved among nations, it is impoſſible but the domeſtic in- 
duſtry of every one muſt receive an increaſe from the improvements of the others. 
Compare the ſituation of GREAT BRITAIxN at preſent, with what it was two cen- 
turies ago. All the arts both of agriculture and manufactures were then extreme- 
ly rude and imperfect. Every improvement which we have ſince made, has ariſen 
from our imitation of foreigners; and we ought ſo far to eſteem it happy, that they 
had previouſly made advances in arts and .ingenuity. But this intercourſe is ſtill 
upheld. to our great advantage: Notwithſtanding the advanced ſtate of our ma- 
nufactures, we daily adopt in every art, the inventions and improvements of our 
neighbours. The commodity. is firſt imported from abroad, to our great diſcon- 
tent, while we imagine that it drains us of our money: Afterwards, the art itſelf 
is gradually imported, to our viſible advantage: Vet we continue ſtill to repine, 
that our neighbours ſhould poſſeſs any art, induſtry, and invention; forgetting 
1 15 | . | that 


| H mas: _ endeavoured to remove one ſpecies of ill-founded jealouſy, 
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that had they not firſt inſlructed us, we ſhould have been at preſent barbarians ; 
and did they not ſtill continue their inſtructions, the arts muſt fall into a ſtate of 
languor, and loſe that emulation and novelty which contribute ſo much to their 
advancement. 5 

TE increaſe of domeſtic induſtry lays the foundation of foreign commerce, 
Where a great number of commodities are raiſed and perfected tor the home- 
market, there will always be found ſome which can be exported with advantage. 
But if our neighbours have no art nor cultivation, they cannot take them ; becauſe 
they will have nothing to give in exchange. In this reſpect, ſtates are in the ſame 
condition as individuals. A ſingle man can ſcarce be induſtrious, where all his 
fellow-citizens are idle. The riches of the ſeveral members of a community 
contribute to increaſe my riches, whatever profeſſion I may follow. They con- 
ſume the product of my induſtry, and afford me the product of theirs in return. 

Nox need any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that their neighbours will improve 
to ſuch a degree in every art and manufacture, as to have no demand from them. 
Nature, by giving a diverſity of geniuſes, climates, and ſoils to different nations, 
has ſecured their mutual intercourſe and commerce, as long as they all remain 
induſtrious and civilized. Nay, the more the arts increaſe in any ſtate, the more 
will be its demands from its induſtrious neighbours. The inhabitants having be- 
come opulent and ſkilful, defire to have every commodity in the utmoſt perfection; 
and as they have plenty of commodities to give in exchange, they make large 
importations from every foreign nation. The induſtry of the nations from whom 
they import ĩt, receives encouragement : Their own is alſo increaſed, by the ſale 
of the commodities which they give in exchange. 5 . 

Bur what if a nation has any ſtaple commodity, ſuch as the woollen manufac- 
ture is to England? Muſt not the interfering of their neighbours in that manu- 
facture be a loſs to them? I anſwer, that when any commodity is denominated 
the ſtaple of a kingdom, it is ſuppoſed that that kingdom has ſome peculiar and 
natural advantages for raiſing the commodity ; and if, notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
vantages, they loſe ſuch a manufactory, they ought to blame their own idleneſs, 
or bad government, not the induſtry of their neighbours. It ought alſo to be 
conſidered, that by the increaſe of induſtry among the neighbouring nations, the 
conſumption of every particular ſpecies of commodity is alſo encreaſed ; and 
though foreign manufactures interfere with us in the market, the demand for our 
product may {till continue, or even encreaſe. And even ſhould it diminiſh, ought 
the conſequence to be eſteemed fo fatal ? If the ſpirit of induſtry be preſerved, it 
may eaſily be diverted from one branch to another; and the manufacturers of 
wool, for inſtance, be employed in linen, filk, iron, or any other commadities, 
for which there appears to be a demand. We need not apprehend, that all the 
objects of induſtry will be exhauſted, or that our manufacturers, while they re- 
main on an equal footing with thoſe of our neighbours, will be in danger ef want- 
ing employment. The emulation among rival nations ſerves rather to keep in- 
duſtry alive in all of them: And any people is happier who poſſeſs a variety of 
manufactures, than if they enjoyed one ſingle great manufactory, in which they 
are all employed. Their ſituation is leſs precarious, and they will feel leſs ſenſibly 
_ thoſe revolutions and uncertainties to which every particular ſpecies of commerce 
will always be expoſed. | / 
Tux 
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Tus only commercial ſtate which ought to dread the improvements and induſ- 
try of their neighbours, is ſuch a one as Holland, which enjoying no extent of 
land, nor poſſeſſing any native commodity, flouriſh only by being the brokers, 
and factors, and carriers of others. Such a people may naturally apprehend, that 
as ſoon as the neighbouring ſtates come to know and purſue their intereſt, they 
will take into their own hands the management of their affairs, and deprive their 

brokers of that profit, which they formerly reaped from it. But though this 
| conſequence may naturally be dreaded, it is very long before it takes place; and 
by art and induſtry it may be warded for many generations, if not wholly eluded. 

The advantage of ſuperior ſtock and correſpondence is ſo great, that it is not 
eaſily overcome; and as all the tranſactions increaſe by the increaſe of induſtry in 
the neighbouring ſtates, even a people whoſe commerce ſtands on this precarious 
baſis, may at firſt reap a conſiderable profit from the flouriſhing condition of their 
neighbours. © The Dutch, having mortgaged all their revenues, make not ſuch a 
figure in political tranſactions as formerly; but their commerce is ſurely equal to 
what it was in the middle of the laſt century, when they were reckoned among 
the great powers of Europe. 15 | | 

WR our narrow and malignant politics to meet with ſycceſs, we ſhould re- 
duce all our neighbouring nations to the ſame ſtate of ſloth and ignorance that 
prevails in Morocco and the coaſt of Barbary. But what would be the conſe- 

uence ? They could ſend us no commodities : They could take none from us: 
Our domeſtic commerce itſelf would languiſh for want of emulation, example, 
and inſtruction: And we ourſelves ſhould ſoon fall into the ſame abject condition 
to which we had reduced them. I ſhall therefore venture to acknowledge, that 
not only as a man, but as a Britiſh ſubject, I pray for the flouriſhing commerce 
of Germany, Spain, Italy, and even France itſelf. I am at leaſt certain, that 
Great Britain, and all theſe nations, would flouriſh more, did their ſovereigns and 
miniſters adopt ſuch enlarged and benevolent ſentiments towards each other. 
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OF THE COALITION OF PARTIES. 


defirable, in a free government. The only parties, which are dangerous, 
are ſuch as entertain oppoſite views with regard to the eſſentials of go- 
vernment, the ſucceſſion of the crown, or the more conſiderable privileges belong- 
ing to the ſeveral members of the conſtitution ; where there is no room for any 
compromize or accommodation, and where the controverſy may appear fo mo- 
mentous as to juftify even an oppoſition by arms to the pretenfions of antagoniſts. 
Of this nature was the animoſity continued for above a century between the parties in 
ENGLAND; an animoſity which broke out ſometimes into civil war, which occafioned 
violent revolutions, and which continually endangered the peace and tranquillity of 
the nation. But as there has appeared of late the ſtrongeſt fymptoms of an univerſal 
defire to aboliſh theſe party-diſtinctions; this tendency to a coalition affords the 
moſt agreeable proſpect of future happineſs, and ought to be carefully cheriſhed 
and promoted by every lover of his country. | 5 5 
Trex is not a more effectual method of promoting ſo good an end, than to 
prevent all unreaſonable inſult and triumph of the one party over the other, to 
encourage moderate opinions, to find the proper medium in all diſputes, to per- 
ſuade each that its antagoniſt may poſſibly be ſometimes in the right, and to keep 
a balance in the praiſe and blame which we beſtow on either fide. The two for- 
mer Eſſays, concerning the original contract and paſſive obedience,” are calculated for 
this purpoſe with regard to the philoſophical controverſies between the parties, and 
tend to ſhow that neither fide are in theſe reſpects ſo fully ſupported by reaſon as 
they endeavour to flatter themſelves. We hall proceed to exerciſe the ſame mo- 
deration with regard to the hiſtorical diſputes between the parties, by proving that 
each of them was juſtified by plauſible topics; that there were on both ſides wiſe 
men who meant well to their-country, and that the paſt animoſity between the par- 
ties had no better foundation than narrow prejudice or intereſted paſſion, * 
Tue popular party, who afterwards acquired the name of whigs, might juſtify 
by very ſpecious arguments, that oppoſition to the crown, from which our preſent 
free conſtitution is derived. Tho? obliged to acknowledge, that precedents in fa- 
your of prerogative had uniformly taken place during many reigns before ChARLEs 
the Firſt, they thought, that there was no reaſon for ſubmitting any longer to ſo 
dangerous an authority. Such might have been their reaſoning : The rights of 
mankind are ſo ſacred, that no preſcription of tyranny or arbitrary power can have 
| autho- 


T* aboliſh all diſtinctions of party, may not be practicable, perhaps not 
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authority ſufficient to aboliſh them. Liberty is ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing; that, 
wherever there appears any probability of recovering it, a nation may willingly 
run many hazards, and ought not even to repine at the greateſt effuſion of blood 
or treaſure. All human inſtitutions, and none more than government, are in con- 
tinual fluctuation. Kings are ſure to embrace every opportunity of extending their 
prerogatives: And if favourable incidents be not alſo laid hold of to extend and 
ſecure the privileges of the people, an univerſal deſpotiſm muſt for ever prevail 
amongſt mankind. The example of all the neighbouring nations prove, that it 
is no longer ſafe to entruſt with the crown the ſame exorbitant prerogatives which 
had formerly been exerciſed during rude and ſimple ages. And tho' the example 
of many late reigns may be pleaded in favour of a power in the prince ſomewhat 
arbitrary, more remote reigns afford inſtances of ſtricter limitations impoſed on 
the crown; and thoſe pretenſions of the parliament, now branded with the title of 
innovations, are only a recovery of the juſt rights of the people. 

Tus views, far from being odious, are ſurely large, and generous, and no- 
ble: To their prevalence and ſucceſs the kingdom owes its liberty; perhaps its 
learning, its induſtry, commerce, and naval power: By them chiefly the ENOLISEH 
name is diſtinguiſhed among the ſociety of nations, and aſpires to a rivalſhip with 
that of the freeft and moſt illuſtrious commonwealths of antiquity. But as all 
theſe mighty conſequences could not reaſonably be foreſeen at the time when the 
conteſt began, the royaliſts of that age wanted not ſpecious arguments on their 
ſide, by which they could juſtify their defence of the then eſtabliſhed prerogatives 
of the crown. We ſhall ſtate the queſtion, as it might appear to them at the aſ- 
ſembling of that parliament, which by their violent encroachments on the crown, 
began the civil wars. | + HS 

Taz only rule of government, they might have ſaid, known and acknow- 
leged among men, is uſe and practice: Reaſon is fo uncertain a guide that it 
will always be expoſed to doubt and controverſy : Could it ever render itſelf pre- 
valent over the people, men had always retained it as their fole rule of conduct: 
They had ſtill continued in the primitive, unconnected ſtate of nature, without 
ſubmitting to political government, whoſe ſole baſis is, not pure reaſon, but au- 
| thority and precedent. Diffolve theſe tyes, and you break all the bonds of civil 
ſociety, and leave every man at liberty to conſult his particular intereſt, by 
thoſe expedients, which his appetite, diſguiſed under the appearance of reaſon, 
ſhall dictate to him. I he ſpirit of innovation is in itſelf pernicious, however fa- 
vourable its particular object may ſometimes appear: A truth ſo obvious, that the 
popular party themſelves are ſenſible of it, and therefore cover their encroachments 
on the crown by the plauſible pretence of their recovering the antient liberties of 
the people. ; 8 „ ' 

Bur the preſent prerogatives of the crown, granting all the ſuppoſitions of that 
party, have been inconteſtibly eſtabliſhed ever ſince the acceſſion of the Houſe of 
TuDoR.; a period, which, as it now comprehends an hundred and ſixty years, 
may be allowed ſufficient to give ſtability to any conſtitution. Would it not have 
appeared ridiculous, in the reign of the Emperor ApRIAx, to talk of the con- 
ſtitution of the republic as the rule of government; or to ſuppoſe that the for- 
mer rights of the ſenate, and conſuls and tribunes were {till ſubſiſting? 
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Bur the preſent claims of the Exolis H monarchs are infinitely more favourable 
than thoſe of the Roman emperors during that age. The authority of Au dus- 
1Us was a plain uſurpation, grounded only on military violence, and forms ſuch 
an æra in the Roman hiſtory, as is obvious to every reader. But if HENRY VII. 
rea ly, as ſome pretend, enlarged the power of the crown, it was only by in- 

enſible acquiſitions, which eſcaped the apprehenſion of the people, and have 

ſcarcely been remarked even by hiſtorians and politicians, The new government, 
if it deſerves the name, is an imperceptible tranſition from the former; is entirely 
engrafted on it; derives its title fully from that root; and is to be conſidered only 
as one of thoſe gradual revolutions, to which human affairs, in every nation, will 
be for ever ſubject. | | . : 

Tue Houſe of Tu pok, and after them that of STUarT, exerciſed no prero- 
gatives, but what had been claimed and exerciſed by the PLAN TAOGCENETS. Not 
a ſingle branch of their authority can be ſaid to be altogether an innovation. The 
only difference is, that perhaps the former kings exerted theſe powers only by in- 
tervals, and were not able by reaſon of the oppoſition of their barons, to render them 
ſo ſteddy a rule of adminiſtration *. But the ſole inference from this fact is, that 
theſe antient times were more turbulent and ſeditious; and that royal authority, 
the conſtitution, and the laws have happily of late gained the aſcendant. 

Unptr what pretence can the popular party now talk of recovering the antient 
conſtitution? The former controul over the kings was not placed in the commons, 
but in the barons: The people had no authority, and even little or no liberty, 
til the crown, by ſuppreſſing theſe faftious tyrants, enforced the execution of the 
laws, and obliged all the ſubjects equally to reſpect each others rights, privileges, 
and properties. If we muſt return to the antient barbarous and GorTatie conſti- 
tution; let thoſe gentlemen, who now behave themſelves with ſo much inſolence 
to their ſovereign, ſet the firſt example. Let them make court to be admitted as 
retainers on a neighbouring baron; and by ſubmitting to ſlavery under him ac- 

quire ſome. protection to themſelves ; together with the power of exerciſing rapine 
and oppreſſion over their inferior ſlaves and villains. This was the condition of 
the commons among their remote anceſtors. 2 FS a 

Bur how far back ſhall we go, in having recourſe to antient conſtitutions and 
governments? There was a conſtitution ſtill more antient than that to which their 
innovators affect ſo much to appeal. During that period there was no magna charta : 
The barons themſelves poſſeſſed few regular, ſtated privileges: And the houſe of 
commons probably had not an exiſtence. 3 . 55 

Ir is pleaſant to hear a houſe, while they are uſurping the whole power of go- 
vernment, talk of reviving antient inſtitutions. Is it not known, that, tho* the 
repreſentatives received wages from their conſtituents; to be a member of their 
houſe was always conſidered as a burthen, and a freedom from it as a privilege? 


Will they perſuade us, that power, which of all human acquiſitions is the moſt 


The author believes that he was the firſt wri- ſymptoms of arbitrary power in ſome former 


ter who advanced that the family of Tupor poſ- reigns, even after ſigning of the charters. The 
ſeſſed in general more authority than their imme- power of the crown in that age depended leſs on 
diate predeceſſors : An opinion, which, he hopes, the conſtitution than on the capacity and vigour. 

will be ſupported by hiſtory, but which he pro- of the prince who wore it. | 
poſes w.th ſome diffidence. There are ſtrong | | 


coveted,” 
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coveted, and in compariſon of which even reputation and pleaſure and riches are 
ſlighted, could ever be regarded as a burthen by any man ? 

Taz property acquired of late by the commons, it is ſaid, entitles them to more 
power than their anceſtors enjoyed. But to what is this encreaſe of their property 
owing, but to an encreaſe of- their liberty and their ſecurity ? Let them therefore 
acknowledge, that their anceſtors, while the crown was reſtrained by the ſeditious 
barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty than they themſelves have attained, after the ſo- 
vereign acquired the aſcendant : And let them enjoy that liberty with moderation; 
and not forfeit it by new exorbitant claims, and by rendering it a pretence for end- 
leſs innovations. | 

Tux true ru'e of government is the preſent eſtabliſhed practice of the age. That 
has molt authority, becauſe it is recent: It is alſo better known, for the ſame rea- 
ſon. Who has aſſured thoſe tribunes, that the PLanTacGenerTs did not exerciſe as 
high acts of authority as the Tupors ? The hiſtorians, they ſay, do not mention 
them. But the hiſtorians are alſo ſilent with regard to the chief exertions of pre- 
rogative by the Tvupors. Where any power or prerogative is fully and undouht- 
edly eſtabliſhed, the exerciſe of it paſſes for a thing of courſe, and readily eſcapes - 
the notice of hillory and annals. Had we no other monuments of ELizantTH's 
reign, than what are preſerved even by Campen, the moſt copious, judicious, 
and exact of our hiſtorians, we ſhould be entirely ignorant of the moſt important 
maxims of her government. . Tg 

Was not the preſent monarchical government, to its full extent, authorized by 
lawyers, recommended by divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquieſced in, 
nay paſſionately cheriſhed, by the people in general; and all this during a period 
of at leaſt a hundred and ſixty years, and till of late, without the leaſt murmur 
or controverſy ? This general conſent ſurely, during fo long a time, muſt be ſuf- 
ficient to render a conſtitution legal and valid. If the origin of all power be de- 
rived, as is pretended, from the people; here is their conſent: in the fulleſt and 
moſt ample terms that can be deſired or imagined. ; 

Bur the people muſt not pretend, becauſe they can, by their conſent, lay the 
foundations of government, that therefore they are to be permitted, at their plea- 
ſure, to overthrow and ſubvert them. There is no end of thefe ſeditious and ar- 
rogant claims. The power of the crown is now openly ſtruck at: I he nobility 
are alſo in viſible peril : The gentry will foon follow : The popular leaders, who 
will then aſſume the name of gentry, will next be expoſed to danger: And the 
people themſelves, become incapable of civil government, and lying under the 
reſtraint of no authority, muſt, for the ſake of peace, admit, inſtead of their le- 
gal and mild monarchs, a ſucceſſion of military and deſpotic tyrants. 

Tnzse conſequences are the more to be dreaded, that the preſent fury of the 
people, tho? gloſſed over by pretenſions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by the 
fanaticiſms of religion; a principle the moſt blind, headſtrong and ungovernable, 
by which human nature can ever poſſibly be actuated. Popular rage is dreadful 
from whatever motive derived : But muſt be attended with the moſt pernicious 
conſequences, when it ariſes from a principle, which diſclaims all controul by hu- 
man law, reaſon, or authority. 
Tuess are the arguments, which each party may make uſe of to juſtify the 

conduct of their predeceſſors, during that great criſis, The event has ſhown, _ 
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the reaſonings of the popular party were better founded; but perhaps, according „ 


to the eſtabliſhed maxims of lawyers and politicians, the views of the royaliſts 
ought, beforehand, to have appeared more ſolid, more ſafe, and more legal. But 
this is certain, that the greater moderation we now employ in repreſenting paſt 
events ; the nearer we ſhall be to produce a full coalition of the'parties, and an 
entire acquieſcence in our preſent happy eſtabliſhment. Moderation is of advan- 
tage to every eſtabliſhment : Nothing but zeal can overturn a, ſettled power: And 


an over-aCtive zeal in friends is apt to beget a like ſpirit in antagoniſts. (The 


tranſition from a moderate oppoſition againſt an eſtabliſhment, to an entire acqui- 
eſcence in it is eaſy and inſenſible. - 2 | 
Tux are many invincible arguments, which ſhould induee the malecontent 
party to acquieſce entirely in the preſent ſettlement of the conſtitution. They 
now find, that the ſpirit of civil liberty, tho? at firſt connected with religious fa- 
naticiſm, could purge itſelf from that pollution, and appear under a more genuine 
and engaging aſpect; a friend to toleration, and an encourager of all the enlarged 
and generous ſentiments, that do honour to human nature. They may obſerve, 
that the popular claims could ſtop at a proper period; and after retrenching the 
exorbitant prerogatives of the crown, could ſtill maintain a due reſpect to mo- 
narchy, to nobility, and to all antient inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſen- 
ſible, that the very principle, which made the ſtrength of their party, and from 
which it derived its chief authority, has now deſerted them, and gone over to their 
antagoniſts. The plan of liberty is ſettled; its happy effects are proved by expe- 
rience; a long tract of time has given it ſtability; and whoever would attempt 
to overturn it, and to recall the paſt government or abdicated family, would, be- 
ſides other more criminal imputations, be expoſed in their turn to the reproach of 
faction and innovation. While they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, they ought 
to reflect, both that theſe rights of the crown are long ſince annihilated, and that 
the tyranny, and violence, and oppreſſion, to which they often gave riſe, are ills, 
from which the eſtabliſhed liberty of the conſtitution has now at laſt happily pro- 
tected the people. Theſe reflections will prove a better ſecurity to our freedom 
and privileges, than to deny, contrary to the cleareſt evidence of facts, that ſuch 
regal powers ever had any exiſtence. There is not a more effectual method of 
betraying a cauſe, than to lay the ſtreſs of the argument on a wrong place, and 
by diſputing an uatenable poſt, enure the adverſaries to ſucceſs. and victory. 
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ive or fix years. But, luckily, twenty years have ſince elapſed, with an expen- 


ſive foreign war; and yet it is commonly ſuppoſed, that money is ſtill more plen- 
tiful among us than in any former period. „ . | 
Nornm can be more entertaining on this head than Dr. SwieT ; an author 
ſo quick in diſcerning the miſtakes or abſurdities of others. He ſays, in his bor: 
view of the ſtate of IRELAND, that the whole caſh of that kingdom amounted but 
to 500,000 J.; that out of this they remitted every year a neat million to Exc- 
LAND, and had ſcarce any other ſource from which they could compenſate them- 
ſelves, and little other foreign trade but the importation of Fatncn wines, for 
which hy ready money. The conſequence of this ſituation, which muſt be 
owned diſadvantageous, was, that, in a courfe of three years, the current money 
of IreLanD, from 500,009,/. was reduced to leſs than two. And at preſent, 
I 1 22 in a courſe of near 30 years, it is abſolutely nothing. Yet I know 
not how, that opinion of the advance of riches in IELAND, which gave the Doc- 
ror ſo much indignation, ſeems ſtill to continue, and gain ground with every 
© In ſhort, this apprehenſion of the wrong balance of trade, appears of ſuch a 
nature, . that it diſcovers itſelf, where-ever one is out of humor with the miniſtry, 
or is in low ſpirits; and as it can never be refuted by a particular detail of all the 
' Exports, which counterbalance the imports, it may here be proper to form a ge- 
neral argument, which may prove the impoſſibility of that event, as long as we 
preſerve our people and our induftry. © © 1 dang 
Soros Rok fifths of all the money in Bxir Alx to be annihilated in one night, 
and the nation reduced to the fame condition, with regard to ſpecie, as in the 
reigns of the Harrys and Epwarps, what would be the conſequence? Muſt 
not the price of all labor and commodities fink in proportion, and every thing 
be ſold as cheap as they were in thoſe ages? What nation could then diſpute with | 
us in any foreign market, or Ln to navigate or to ſell manufactures at the 
fame price, which to us would afford ſufficient N In how little time, there- 
fore, mult this bring back the money which we had loft, and raiſe us to the level 
of all the neighboring nations? Where, after we have arrived, we immediately 
loſe the advantage of the cheapneſs of labor and commodities ; and the farther flow- 
ing in of money is ſtopped by our fulneſs and repletion. . TY 
_ Acain, ſuppoſe, that all the money in Barr AI were multiplied” fivefold in a 
night, muſt not the contrary effect follow? Muſt not all labor and commodities 
rife to ſuch an exorbitant height, that no neighboring nations could afford to buy 
from us; while their commodities, on the other hand, became ſo cheap in com- 
pariſon, that, in ſpite of all the laws which could be formed, they would be run 
in upon us, and our ey flow out; till we fall to a level with foreigners, and 
loſe that great fuperiority of riches, which had laid us under fuch diſadvantages? 
Now, tis evident, that the ſame cauſes which would correct theſe exorbitant in- 
equalities, were they to happen miraculouſly, muſt prevent their happening in the 
common courſe of nature, and muſt for ever in all 1 7 nations, preſerve 
money nearly proportionable to the art and induſtry of each nation. All water, 
where ever it communicates, remains always at a level. Aſk naturalifts the rea- 
ſon; they tell you, that were it to be raiſed in any one place, the ſuperior gravity 
of that part, not being balanced, muſt depreſs it, ll i meets a counterpoiſe ; 
_ E $8 -£L | and 
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and. that the ſame cauſe. which redreſſes the inequality, when it happens, muſt for 
ever prevent it, without ſome violent external operation *. | | | 

Can one imagine, that it had ever been poſſible, by any laws, or even by 
art or induſtry, to have kept all the money in Seain, which the galleons have 
brought from the InDizs? or that all commodities could be ſold in Fr ance for 
a tenth of the price which they would yield on the other fide of the Pyrenees, 
without finding their way thither, and draining from that immenſe treaſure? What 
other reaſon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at preſent, gain in their trade with 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL ; but becauſe it is impoſſible to heap up money, more than 
any fluid, beyond its proper level? The ſovereigns of theſe countries have ſhown, 
that they wanted not inclination to keep their gold and filver to themſelves, had 
it been in any degree practicable. HOTEL 

Bur as any body of water may be raiſed above the level of the ſurrounding 


element, if the former has no communication with the latter; ſo in money, if 


the communication be cut off, by any material or phyſical impediment, (for all 
laws alone are ineffectual) there may, in ſuch a caſe, be a very great inequality of 
money. Thus the immenſe diſtance of CHixA, together with the monopohes of our 
InD1a companies, obſtructing the communication, preſerve in Euxor the gold 
and ſilver, eſpecially the latter, in much greater plenty than they are found in 
that kingdom. But, notwithſtanding this great obſtruction, the force of the 
cauſes above - mentioned is ſtill evident. The ſkill and ingenuity of Eunopx in 
general much ſurpaſſes that of Chix A, with regard to manual arts and manufac- 
tures; yet are we never able to trade thither without great diſadvantage. And 
were it not for the continual recruits which we receive from AER A, money 
would very ſoon fink in Euroes, and riſe in Chix a, till it came nearly to a level 
in both places. Nor can any reaſonable man doubt, but that induſtrious nation, 
were they as near us as Pol AND or BAR BARY, would drain us of the overplus of 
our ſpecie, and draw to themſelves a larger ſhare of the WesT-Inpian' treaſures. 
We need have no recourſe to a phyſical attraction, to explain the neceſſity of 
this operation. There is a moral attraction, ariſing from the intereſts and paſ- 
ſions of men, which is full as potent and infallible. | r 
How is the balance kept in the provinces of every kingdom among themſelves, 
but by the force of this principle, which makes it impoſſible for money to loſe its 
level, and either to riſe or ſink beyond the proportion of the labor and commo- 
dities which is in each province? Did not long experience make people eaſy on 
this head, what a fund of gloomy reflections might calculations afford a melan- 
choly YoxK$sHIREMAN, While he computed and magnified the ſums drawn to 
Low box by taxes, abſentees, commodities, and found on compariſon the oppo- 
ſite articles ſo much inferior? And no doubt, had the Heptarcby ſubſiſted in Ex o- 
LAND, the legiſlature of each ſtate had been continually alarmed by the fear of a 
wrong balance; and as tis probable that the mutual hatred of theſe ſtates would 
have been extremely violent on account of their cloſe neighborhood, they would 


Fhere is another cauſe, tho more limited in and this becomes a new-encouragement to export ; 
its operation, which checks the wrong balance of as much as the charge of carriage and inſurar.ce of 
trade, to every particular nation to which the the money which becomes due would amount to. 
kingdom trades. When we import more goods For the exchange can never riſe bigher than that 
than we export, the exchange turns againſt us, ſum. 2 | 


) 


have 
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have loaded and oppreſſed all commerce, by a jealous and ſuperfluous caution, | 
Since the union has removed the barriers between ScorLand and EncLanD, which 
of theſe narions gains from the other by this free commerce ? Or if the former king- 
dom has received any increaſe of riches, can it be reaſonably accounted for by 
any thing but the increaſe of its arc and induſtry? It was a common apprehenſion 
in ExcLanD,. before the union, as we learn from L' An BE Du Bos , that Scor- 
Land would ſoon drain them of their treaſure, were an open trade allowed; and 
on the other fide the L E ED a contrary apprehenſion prevailed ; With what juſtice 
in both, time has/ſhown. 1 L047 IEA 
War happens in ſmall portions of mankind, muſt take place in greater. The 
provinces of the Rowan empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, 
and with ITaLy, independent of the legiſlature; as much as the ſeveral counties 
of Barum, or the feveral pariſhes of each county. And any man who travels 
over Euroee at this day, may {ce by the prices of commodities, that money, in 
ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of princes and ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly to a 
level; and that the differente between one kingdom and another is not greater in 
this reſpect, than it is often between different provinces of the fame kingdom, 
Men naturally flock to capital cities, ſea-ports, and navigable rivers. There we 
find more men, more induſtry, more commodities, and conſequently more money; 
but ill che latter diſſerence holds proportion with the former, and the level is 
JJ boy ft SOT. nn5bis UNE &f Dato! HY 005 251155 
* hatred of FAN, are without bounds ; and the for- 
mmer ſentiment, at leaft; maſt be acknowleged very reaſonable and well-grounded; 
Theſe paſſions haveroccafioned innumerable barriers and obſtructions upon com- 
merce, where we are accuſed of being commonly the aggreſſors. But what have 
we gained by the bargain? We loft the Fxenon market for dur woollen manufac . 
tures, and transferred the commerce of wine to Srarn and Pon ruft, where we 
buy much worſe liquor at a higher price. There are few Ex GUIs MAN who 
would not think their country abſolutely ruined, were Fux wines ſold in 
Exot Au ſo cheap and in ſuch abundance as to ſupplant, in ſome meaſure, all 
ale and home-brewed liquors : But would we lay aſide prejudice, it would not 
be difficult to prove, that nothing could be more innocent, perfaps advantageous. 
Each new acre of vineyard planted in Fx ance, in order to ſupply Ex LAN with 
wine, would make it requiſite for the Fxzwen' to take the product of an Exo. 
LTSH acre, ſown in wheat or barley, in order to ſubſiſt themſelves; and ' tis evi- 
dent, that we have thereby got command of the better commod it. 
Tmznt are many edicts of the Fx EN King, prohibiting the planting of new 
vineyards, and ordering all choſe lately planted to be grubbed up: So ſenſible 


Leinen Ax oueTEtE niakentiader. neſs of theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſ- 
| + maſt cerefuly be rr porting the commodities from one place to another: 
out this diſcourſe, where ever I ſpeak of the level and this expente is ſometimes-unequal. Thus the 
of money, I mean always its p onal level to corn, arſe, 


the commodities, labor, induſtry, and ſkill, which 
— ee care And I affert, that where 
theſe advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to 
— — | — the mo 
infallibly will alſo be triple, quadruple. 
' The only circumſtance that can obſtruct the euact- 


I : 


cheeſe, butter, of DexBrsniny, 
cannot draw the money of Loxpon, ſo much as 
the manufaQtures of Lo v Dh draw the money of 
DexBYSHIRE: But this objection is only a ſeem- 


ney ing one: For ſo far as the tranſport of commorti- 


ties is expenſive, fo far is the communication be- 


are 
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\ we they: in that country, of the ſuperior value of corn, above every other pro- 
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MARSCHAL VAUYBAN complains often, and with enen of the abſurd duties 
which load the entry of thoſe wines of LanGvepoc, Guienne, and ether ſouth- 
ern provinces, that are imported into Burr ANV and NoRMANMn⁰ He enter- 

tained no doubt, but theſe latter provinces could preſerve their balance, notwith · 
ſtanding the open commerce which he recommends. And ' tis evident, that a 
| feye leagues more navigation to ENGLAND would make no difference; or if i it did, 
that it muſt operate alike on the commodities of both kingdom. 

THERE is indeed one expedient by which. it is poſſible to ſink, and aner by 
which we may raiſe, money beyond its natural level in any kingdom; but theſe 
caſes, when examined, will be found to reſolve into our DENT theory, and to 
bring additional authority to it. 

ISeases know any method of finking money below its level, but thoſe inftins- 
tions of banks, funds, and paper- credit, with which we are in this kingdom fo 
much; infatuated. Theſe render paper equivalent to moncy, circulate it thro' the 
whole ſtate, make it ſupply the place of gold and ſilver, raiſe proportionably the 
price of labor and commodities, and by that means either baniſh a great part of 
thoſe precious metals, or prevent their farther increaſe. What can be more ſhorr- 
ſigh ed chan our reaſonings on this head? We: fancy, becauſe an individual would 
be much richer, were his ſtack of money doubled, chat the fame good effect would 
follow were the money of every one increaſed; not conſidering, that this would 
raiſe as much the price of every commadity, an reduce every than; in time, to 

_ the: ſame condition as before. Tis only in our public negotiations and tranſacti- 

ons with foreigners, that 2 greater ſtock. of money is advantageous; and as our 
paper is there abſolutely, infignificant, we feel, by its means, all the ill effects 
* from a great ene of money, without reaping any of the advanta- 
ges.. 
| Sunpam that there are 12 millions of paper, which circulate in the kingdom 
as money, (for we are nat to imagine, that all our enormous funds are employer 
in that ſhape) and ſuppoſe the real caſh of. the kingdom to be 15 millions: Here 
ig ayſtste which: is found hy e n 2 ſthelt of 30-millions. I ſay, 
if it be able. to hold) it, it muſt of neceſũity have acquinedt it in gold and ſilver, had 
we not obſtructed the entrance: of theſe metals. by this ne, wventiom-of- paper. 
 Wihenco: would it baue acquired. iat ſum; From alb the kingdoms of the world. 
Hut why 7 Becauſe, if you remove theſe: 12 millions, money in this: ſtave is be- 
low its level, compared with our neighbors; and we muſt immediately draw 
from all of them, till we be full apd ſaturate, ſo to ſpeale, and can hald no 
more. By our wiſe politics, we are as careful to ſtuff the nation wich this fine 
commodity. of bank bills and chene mana avih we were aft of bg over- 
mos wich dhe Preeiaus metals. 
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Tis not to be doubted, but the great plenty of bullion in France is, in 
a great meaſure, owing to the want of paper- credit. The FRENCH have no 
banks: Merchants bills do not there circulate as with us: Uſury or lending on 
intereſt is not directly permitted; ſo that many have large ſums in their cofters : 
Great quantities of plate are uſed in private houſes ; and all the churches are full 
of it. By this means, proviſions and labor ſtill remain much cheaper among them, 
than in nations that are not half ſo rich in gold and filver. The advantage of 


this ſituation in point of trade, as well as in great public emergencies, is too evi- | 


dent to be diſputed. | eee i T9 | 
Tus ſame faſhion a few years ago prevailed in Genoa, which ſtill has place 


in ExncranpD and HoLLanD, of uſing ſervices of Crina ware inſtead of plate; 


but the ſenate, wiſely foreſeeing the conſequences, prohibited the uſe of that brittle 
commodity beyond a certain extent; while the uſe of ſilver plate was left unli- 
mited. And I ſuppoſe, in their late diſtreſſes, they felt the good effect of this 
ordinance. Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, ſomewhat impolitic. 
Beronx E the introduction of paper- money into our colonies, they had gold 
and ſilver ſufficient for their circulation. Since the introduction of that commo- 
dity, the leaſt of the inconveniencics that has followed is the total baniſhment of 
the precious metals. And after the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but 
money will return, while theſe colonies poſſeſs manufactures and commodities, the 
only thing valuable in commerce, and for whoſe ſake alone all men deſire mo- 


WaarT pity Lycusous did not think of paper- credit, when he wanted to ba- 
niſh gold and filver from Spax rA It would have ſerved his purpoſe better than 
the lumps of iron he made uſe of as money; and would alſo have prevented more 

_ y all commerce with ſtrangers, as being of ſo much leſs real and intrin- 

Bur as our darling projects of paper-credit are pernicious, being almoſt the 
only expedient by which we can fink money below its level; fo, in my opinion, 
the only expedient by which we can raiſe money above its level, is a practice 
which we would all exclaim againſt as deſtructive, viz. the gathering large ſums 
into a public treaſure, locking them up, and abſolutely preventing their'circula- 

tion. The fluid, not communicating with the neighboring element, may, by 
fuch an artifice, be raiſed to what re we pleaſe. To prove this, we need on- 
iy return to our firſt ſuppoſition, of the annihilating the half or any part of our 
caſh; where we found, that the immediate conſequence of ſuch an event would 
be, the attraction of an equal ſum from all the neighboring kingdoms. Nor does 
there ſeem to be any neceſſary bounds ſet, by the nature of things, to this prac- 
tice of hoarding- A ſmall city, like GENEVA, continuing this policy for ages, 
might ingroſs nine tenths of the money of Europe. There ſeems, indeed, in 
the nature of man, an invincible obſtacle to that immenſe growth of riches. A 
weak ſtate, with an enormous treaſure, would ſoon become a prey to ſome of its 
poorer, but more powerful neighbors. - A 5 ſtate would diſſipate its wealth 
on dangerous and ill - concerted projects; probably deſtroy, with it, what is 
much more valuable, the induſtry; morals,” and numbers of its people, The 
fluid, in this caſe, raiſed to too great a height, burſts and deſtroys the veſſel that 
4 con- 
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3 and mixing itſelf with the ſurrounding element, ſoon falls to its pro- 
r level. | N 

9 little are we commonly acquainted with this principle, that tho? all hiſtori- 
ans agree in relating uniformly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe treaſure amaſ- 
ſed by HARRY VII. (which they make amount to 1, 700, ooo pounds), we rather 
reject their concurring teſtimony, than admit of a fact which agrees ſo ill with 
our inveterate prejudices. Tis indeed probable, that that ſum might be three 
fourths of all the money in Ex LAND. But where is the difficulty that ſuch a 
ſum might be amaſſed in twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, frugal, and al- 
moſt arbitrary monarch? Nor is it probable, that the diminution of eirculating 
money was ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did them any prejudice. The 
ſinking of the prices of all commodities would immediately replace it, by giving 
EnGcLanD: the advantage in its commerce with all the neighboring kingdoms. 
Have we not an inſtance in the ſmall republic of ArRHExNs with its allies, who 
in about fifty years betwixt the Meprian and PELoPONNESIAN wars, amaſſed a 
ſum greater than that of Harry VII.“? For all the GR E Ek hiſtorians and ora- 
tors Þ agree, that the ArHENIANs collected in the citadel more than 10, ooo talents, 
which they afterwards diſſipated to their own ruin, in raſh and imprudent enter- 


prizes. But when this money was ſet a- running, and began to communicate with 
the ſurrounding fluid; what was the conſequence ? Did it remain in che ſtate? No. 
For we find by the memorable cenſus mentioned by DRMosrHExES | and Poly- 


zius , that, in about fifty years afterwards, the whole value of the republic, 
comprehending lands, houſes, commodities, ſlaves, and money, was leſs than 


6000 talents.  _» | Miene 5 | | : 
War an ambitious, high-ſpirited people was this, to collect and keep in their 


_ treaſury, with a view to conqueſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the power 


of the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute among themfelves, and which 
would go near to triple the riches of every individual! For we' muſt obſerve, that 
the numbers and private riches of the ATHENIANS are ſaid by antient writers to 
have been no greater at the beginning of the PRLTOPYORNESTLAN war, than at the 
beginning of the MAckDON IAN. 
Mox Ev was little more plentiful in Gx RR R during the age of PRI and 
PkRskus, than in ExcLAx D during that of Harry VII: Yet theſe two mo- 
narchs in thirty years FF collected, from the ſmall kingdom of Maczpon, a 
much larger treaſure than that of the Exorisn monarch. Paulus EMillius 
brought to Ron about 1,700,000 pounds Sterling FF. Piidv ſays 2, 400, ooo |||. 
And that was but a part of the Maczpontan treaſure. The reſt was diſſipated 
by the reſiſtance and flight of PEXSEuS J Bü 463 | | 
Wr may learn from STAN YAN, that the canton of BERNER had 300, ooo pounds. 
lent at intereſt, and had above ſix times as much in their treaſury. Here then 
is a ſum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling, which is at leaſt quadruple of 
4 bY 1 NIE: =} wes e ©0601 Dowel 914g; 57 


There were about eight ounces of ſilver, in a Ib. 2. cap. 2. 
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pound Sterling in Hax RN VII. 's time. ++ Tir Livn lib. 45. cap. 0. 
+ Tavcroapss, lib. 2. and Dio. Sic. lib, 12, tt VST. PaTERC. lib. 1. cap. . 

t Vid. Eschixis et DemosTRENLS epift, Ill] Lib. 33. cap. 3. | 
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what ſhould naturally circulate in ſuch a petty ſtate; and yet no one who travels 
into the Pais De Vaux, or any part of that canton, obſerves any want of money 
more than could be ſuppoſed in a country of that extent, foil, and ſituation. 
On the contrary, there are ſcarce any inland provinces in the continent of FRANCE 
or GERMANY, where the inhabitants are at this time fo opulent, tho? that gan- 
ton has vaſtly increaſed its treaſure: fince 1714, the time when SrAN VAN wrote 
his judicious account of SwtTzertLAnD *, | OO£ YH 10) 
Taz account given by Arriax + of the treaſure of the PToLomizs, is fo pro- 
digious, that one cannot admit of it; and ſo much the leſs, that the hiſtorian 
ſays, the other ſueceſſors of ALEX NDERA were alſo frugal, and had many of them 
treaſures not much inferior. For this ſaving humor of the neighboring princes 
muſt neceſſarily have checked: the frugality of the RYAN monarchs, accord- 
ing to the foregoing theory. The ſum; he mentions is 740, ooo talents, or 
191166, 666 pounds 13 ſhillings and 4 pence, according to Dr. Aa BUuTRHNOr's 
computation. And yet Aeeial ſays, that he extracted his account from the 
public records; and he was himſelf a native of ALEXA p RIA. 1 
From theſe principles we may learn what judgment we ought to form of thoſe. 
numberleſs bars, obſtructions, and impoſts. which all nations of EuR ors, and 
none more than Ex LAND, have put upon trade; from an exorbitant deſire of 
amaſſing money, which never will heap up beyond its level, while it circulates; 
or from an ill grounded apprehenſion of loſing their ſpecie, which never will ſink 
below it. Could any thing ſcatter our riches, it would be ſuch impolitic contriv- 
ances. But this general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that they deprive 
neighboring nations of that free communication and exchange, which the author 
of the world has intended, by giving them ſoils, climates, and geniuſes, fo dif- 
ferent from each-others + 1 OECD e 
Ou modern politics embrace the only method of baniſhing money, the uſing 
paper credit; they reject the only method of amaſting it, the practice of hoarding ; 
and they adopt a hundred contrivances, Which ſerve to no purpoſe but to check 
induſtry, and rob aurſelves and our neighbors of the common benefits of art and 
nature. | 77 ²Ü A BAHUHS: 
All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, are not to be regarded as 
prejudicial or uſeleſs, but thoſe only which are founded on the jealouſy above- 
mentioned; A tax on GERMAN linen encourages home manufactures, and there- 
by multiplies. our people and induſtry. A tax on brandy increaſes the ſale of rum, 
and ſupports our ſouthern colonies, -- And as tis neceſſary impoſts ſhould be le- 
vied, for the ſupport of government, it may be thought more convenient to 
lay them on foreign commodities, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, 


, 


and ſubjected to the impoſt. We ought, however, always to remember the maxim 


of Dr. Swirr, That, in the arithmetic of the cuſtoms, two and two make not 
four, but often make only one. It can ſcarcely be doubted, but if the duties on 


wine were lowered to a third, they would yield much more to the government 


than at preſent : Our people might thereby afford to drink commonly a better and 


* The poverty which STaxyYax ſpeaks of, is the dioceſs of Sal TZ Buse on the one hand, or 
only to be ſeen in the moſt mountainous cantons, Savoy on the other. 855 | 
where there is no commodity to bring money: +þ+ Proem. 

And even there the people are not poorer than in | 
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more wholeſome liquor; and no prejudice would enſue to the balance of. trade, 
of which we are ſo jealous. The manufacture of ale, beyond the agriculture, is 
but inconſiderable, and gives employment to few hands. The tranſport of wine 
and corn would not be much inferior. 5 17% . 

Bux are there not frequent inſtances, you will ſay, of ſtates and kingdoms, 
which were formerly rich and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly? Has not 
the money left them, with which they formerly abounded? I anſwer, If they 
loſe their trade, induſtry, and people, they cannot expect to keep their gold and 
filver: For theſe precious metals will hold proportion to the former advantages. 
When Lissox and AMSTERDAM: got the EasT-InDia trade from Venice and 
Gzxoa, they alſo got the profits and money which aroſe from it. Where the 
feat of government is transferred, where expenſive armies are maintained at a di- 
ſtance, where great funds are poſſeſſed by foreigners ; there naturally follows from 
theſe cauſes a diminution of the fpecie. But theſe, we may obſerve, are violent 
and forcible methods of carrying away money, and are in time commonly attended 
with the tranſport of people and induſtry. But where theſe remain, and the drain 
13 not continued, the money always finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, 
of which we have no notion nor ſuſpicion. What immenſe treaſures have been 
ſpent, by ſo many nations, in FLANDERS ſince the revolution, in the courſe of 
three long wars? More money perhaps than the half of what is at preſent in all 
EvRoPrx.. But what has now become of it? Is it in the narrow compaſs of the 
AUSTRIAN provinces ? No, ſurely : It has moſt of it returned to the ſeveral coun- 
tries whence it came, and has followed that art and induſtry by which at firſt it 
was acquired. For above a thouſand: years, the money of EvroPs has been flow- 
ing to Ron, by an open and ſenſible current; but it has been emptied by many 
ſecret and inſenſible canals: And the want of induſtry and commerce renders at 
preſent the Papal dominions the pooreſt territory in all ITaLy. 5 
I nx ſhort, a government has great reaſon to preſerve with care its people and 

its manufactures. Its money, it may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human affairs, 
without fear or jealouſy. Or if it ever give attention to this latter cixcumſtance, 
it ought only to be ſo far as it affects the former. "trove 5 br 
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Of THE BALANCE" OF" "POWER. . 
17 is a queſtion, whether the idea of the balance of power be owing entirely to 
modern policy, or whether the phraſe only has been invented in theſe latter 
ages ? Tis certain, that XEnoenon *, in his inſtitution of Cysvs, repreſents 


the combination of the AsiaTie powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy: of the in- 
creaſing force of the Mepzs and PERs TAS; and tho' that elegant compoſition 
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ſhould be ſuppoſed altogether a romance, this ſentiment, aſcribed by the author to 
the Eaſtern princes, is at leaſt a proof of the prevailing notions of antient times. 

In the whole politics of GREECE, the anxiety with regard to the balance of power, 
is moſt apparent, and is expreſsly pointed out to us, even by the antient hiſtori- 
ans, Tnvcyp1Des ® repreſents the league which was formed againſt ATyens, 
and which produced the PELoPonNESIAN war, as entirely owing to this principle. 
And after the decline of AruhENSs, when the /TytBAans and LAcEDEMONIANS dif- - 
puted for ſovereignty, we find, that the ArHENIANS (as well as many other re- 
publics) threw themſelves always into the hghter ſcale, and endeavored tc pre- 
ſerve the balance. They ſupported THRBES againft SparT a, till the great vic- 
tory gained by Er AMINO DAS at LeucTRa ; after which they immediately went 
over to the conquered, from generoſity, as they pretended, but, in reality, from 
their jealouſy of the conquerors F. FFF „ 

W HOEVER will read DeEmMosTHENES's oration for the MEOALOPOLITANS, may 
ſee the utmoſt refinements on this principle, which ever entered into the head of 
a VENETIAN or ENGLisH ſpeculatiſt. And upon the firſt riſe of the Mac bo- 
NIAN power, this orator immediately diſcovered the danger, ſounded the alarm 
thro? all Greece, and at laſt aſſembled that confederacy under the banners of 
ATHENS, which fought the great and deciſive battle of CHRAERoW A. | 
IIS true, the Gxecotan wars are regarded by hiſtorians as wars of emulation 
rather than of politics; and each ſtate ſeems to have had more in view. the ho- 
nor of leading the reſt, than any well-grounded hopes of authority and dominion. 
If we conſider, indeed, the ſmall number of inhabitants in any one republic, com- 
pared to the whole, the great difficulty of forming ſieges in thoſe times, and the 
- extraordirary bravery and diſcipline of every freeman among that noble people; 
we ſhall conclude, that the balance of power was of itſelf ſufficiently ſecured in 
Greece, and needed not to be guarded with that caution which may be requi- 
ſite in other ages. But whether we aſcribe the ſhifting ſides in all the GR EC IAN 
republics to jealous emulation or cautious politics, the effects were alike, and every 
prevailing power was ſute to meet with a confederacy againſt it, and that often 
cope of is former friends andrulnes 2: 1 of 29 07 ne ge 3! 

Tux ſame principle, call it envy or prudence, which produced the Oftraci/m 
of ATHrews and Petaliſm of SyRacuse, and expelled every citizen whoſe fame 
or power overtopped the reſt ; the ſame principle, I ſay, naturally diſcovered it- 
ſelf in foreign politics, and ſoon raiſed enemies to the leading ſtate, however mo- 
derate in the exerciſe of its authority. | 

Taz PerS1tan monarch was really, in his force, a petty prince, compared to 
the GR EcIAx republics ; and therefore it behoved him, from views of ſafety more 
than from cmulation, to intereſt himſelf in their quarrels, and to ſupport the 
weaker fide in every conteſt. This was the advice given by ALcIBIADES to 
T1s$aPHernts 4, and it prolonged near a century the date of the PERSsIAx em- 

ire; till the negle& of it for a moment, after the firſt appearance of the aſpir- 

ing genius of Pi, brought that lofty and frail edifice to the ground, with a 
rapidity of which there are few inftances in the hiſtory of mankind, 


* Lib. 1. + Xexoyn, Hiſt. Gate. lib. 6 & 7. 1 Tavern. lib. 8. 
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Tux ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER ſhowed an infinite jealouſy of the balance of 
power; a jealouſy founded on true politics and prudence, and which preſerved . 
_ diſtinEt for ſeveral ages the partitions made after the death of that famous con- 
queror. The fortune and ambition of AnTiconus * threatened them anew with 
an univerſal monarchy ; but their combination, and their victory at Irsus ſaved 
them. And in after times, we find, that as the Eaſtern princes conſidered the 
GREEKS and MACEDONIANS as the only real military force with whom they had 
any. intercourſe, they kept always a watchful eye over that part of the world. 
The #&0LEMIEs, in particular, ſupported firſt Ax aTvs and the AchAkAxs, and 
then ELZOMENES king of SrAR TA, from no other view than as a counterbalance 
to the Maceponian monarchs. For this is the account which PoLyBrvs gives of 
the EV TITAN politics . - 

Tux reaſon why *tis ſuppoſed, that the antients were entirely ignorant of the 
balance of power, ſeems to be drawn from the Roman hiſtory more than the 
_ Grecian; and as the tranſactions of the former are generally the moſt familiar 

to us, we have thence formed all our concluſions. It muſt be owned, that the 
Romans never met with any ſuch general combination or confederacy againſt 
them, as might naturally be expected from their rapid conqueſts and declared 
ambition; but were allowed peaceably to ſubdue their neighbors, one after ano- 
ther, till they extended their dominion over the whole known world. Not to 
mention the fabulous hiſtory of their ITALIe wars; there was, upon HAN NIBAL's 
| Invaſion of the Roman ſtate, a very remarkable criſis, which ought to have 
called up the attention of all civilized nations. It appeared afterwards, (nor was 
it difficult to be obſerved at the time), I that this was a conteſt for univerſal em- 
pire; and yet no prince or ſtate ſeems to have been in the leaſt alarmed about the 
event or iſſue of the quarrel. PriLie of Macepon remained neuter, till he ſaw 
the victories of HANNIBAL 3 and then moſt imprudently formed an alliance with 
the conqueror, upon terms ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipulated, that he was 
to aſſiſt the CaRTHAGINIAN ſtate in their conqueſt of ITALY; after which they 
engaged to ſend over forces into GREBOE, to aſſiſt him in ſubduing the GRECIAN 
commonwealths ||. | 4 | h 
THE RHoDIAn and ACHAEAN republics are much celebrated by antient hiſtorians - 
for their wiſdom and ſound policy; yet both of them aſſiſted the Romans in their 
wars againſt PriLie and ANTiIocnus. And what may be eſteemed ſtill a ſtronger 
proof, that this maxim was not familiarly known in thoſe ages; no antient author 
has ever remarked the imprudence of theſe meaſures, nor has even blamed that 
abſurd treaty above mentioned, made by PRHILIr with the CARTHAGINIANS: 
Princes and ſtateſmen may, in all ages, be blinded in their reaſonings with regard 
to events, beforehand : But *tis ſomewhat extraordinary, that hiſtorians, after- 
wards, ſhould not form a ſounder judgment of them. 8555 a vane 
MAssINISSA, AT TAL us, PRus As, in ſatisfying their private paſſions, 
were, all of them, the inſtruments of the Roman greatneſs; and never ſeem to 
have ſuſpected, that they were forging their own chains, while they advanced the 


Pop. Sic. Lib. 20. ral congreſs of Gzzece. See Porys. Lib. 5. Cap. 
1 + Lib. 2. Cap. 51. . 
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conqueſts of their ally. A ſimple treaty and agreement betwixt Massix Iss A and 
the CaRTHAGINIANS, ſo much required by mutual intereſt, barred the ROMANS 
from all entrance into AFz1ca, and preſerved liberty to mankind. _ 

THz only prince we cet with in the RoMan hiſtory, who ſeems to have un 
derſtood the Sho alance of power, is HIERO king of SYRacuss, Tho' the ally of 
Rome, he ſent aſſiſtance to the CarTHacixlans, during the war of the auxitia- 
ries : © Eſteemiog it requiſite, ſays PoLyB1us “, both in order to retain his 
% dominions in Steil v, and to preſerve the Roman friendſhip, that CAR THACGR 
* ſhould be ſafe; left by its fall the remaining power ſhould be able, without 
5 contraſt or oppoſition, to execute every purpoſe and undertaking. And here he 

acted with great wiſdom and prudence, For that is never, on-any account, to 
be overlooked ; nor ought ſuch a force ever to be thrown into one hand, as to 
ijncapacitate the neighboring ſtates from defending their rights againſt it.. Here 
is the aim of modern politics pointed out in expreſs terms, 

In ſhort, the maxim of preſerving the balance of power is founded ſo much on 
common ſenſe and obvious reaſoning, that tis impoſſible it could altogether have 
eſcaped antiquity, where we find, in other particulars, ſo many marks of deep 
penetration and diſcernment. If it was not ſo generally known and acknowleged 
as at preſent, it had, at leaſt, an influence on all the wifer and more experienced 
| princes and politicians. And indeed, even at preſent, however generally known 

and acknowleged among ſpeculative reaſoners, it has not, in practice, an authority 
much more extenſive among thoſe who govern the world. 

Arx the fall of the Roman empire, the form of government eſtabliſhed by 
the northern conquerors, incapacitated them, in a great meaſure, from farther 
conqueſts, and long maintained each ſtate in its proper boundaries. But when 
vaſſalage and the feudal militia were aboliſhed, mankind were anew alarmed by the 
danger of univerſal monarchy, from the union of ſo many kingdoms and princi- 
palities in the perſon of the emperor CHARLES. But the power of the houſe of 
AvsTz1a, founded on extenſive but divided dominions, and their riches, derived 
chiefly from mines of gold and filyer, were more hkely to decay, of themſelves, 
from internal defects, than to overthrow all the bulwarks raiſed againſt them. In 
leſs than a century, the force of that violent and haughty race was ſhattered, 
their opulence diſſipated, their ſplendor eclipſed. A new power ſucceeded, more 
formidable to the liberties of Eurxoez, poſſeſſing all the advantages of the former, 
and laboring under none of its defects; except a ſhare of that ſpirit of bigotry and 
perſecution, with which the houſe of AvSTRIA were fo long. and ſtill are fo 
much infatuated. | 
Eunopz has now, for above a century, remained on the aan 4 
the greateſt force that ever, perhaps, was formed by the civil or political combi- 
nation of mankind. And ſuch is the influence of the maxim here treated of, that 
tho chat ambitious nation, in the five laſt general wars, have been victorious in 
four +, and unſucceſsful only in one , they have not much enlarged their domi- 
nions, nor acquired a total 0 Evroee. Fhere remains rather room 


Lib. 1. Cap. 84.  CnarnL LE. 
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to hope, that, by maintaining the reſiſtance ſome time, the natural revolutions of 
human affairs, together with unforeſeen events and accidents, may guard us againſt 
univerſal monarchy, and preſerve the world from fo great an evil. 

Inv the three laſt of theſe general wars, BRITAIN has ſtood foremoſt in the glo- 
rious ſtruggle; and ſhe ſtill maintains her ſtation, as guardian of the general liber- 
ties of EvRopz, and patron of mankind. Beſide her advantages of riches and 
ſituation, her people are animated with ſuch a national ſpirit, and are fo fully ſenſi- 
ble of the ineſtimable bleſſings of their government, that we may hope their vigor 
never will languiſh in ſo neceſſary and fo juſt a cauſe. On the contrary, if we 
may judge by the paſt, their paſſionate ardor ſeems'rather to require ſome mode- 
ration; and they have oftener erred from a laudable exceſs than from a blameable 
deficiency. 5 2 45 ; 

Ix the firf place, we ſeem to have been more poſſeſſed with the antient GR EEK 
ſpirit of jealous emulation, than actuated with the prudent views of modern poli- 
tics. Our wars with France have been begun with juſtice, and even, perhaps, 
from neceſſity; but have always been too far puſhed, from obſtinacy and paſſion. 
The ſame peace which was afterwards made at Ryswick in 1697, was offered ſo 
early as the ninety-two ; that concluded at UTRECHT in 1712 might have been 
finiſhed on as good conditions at GzgRTRUYTENBERG in the eight; and we might 
have given at FRancrorT, in 1743, the ſame terms, which we were glad to ac- 
cept of at Alx La-CHAPELLE in the forty-eight. Here then we ſee, that above 
half of our wars with FRANce, and all our public debts, are owing more to ou 
own imprudent vehemence, than to the ambition of our neighbors. 19445 

Ix the /econd place, we are ſo declared in our oppoſition to FRENCH power, and 

ſo alert in defence of our allies, that they always reckon upon our. force as 
upon their own. ; and expecting to carry. on war at our expence, refuſe all reaſon- 
able terms of accommodation. Habent ſubjeftos, tanquam ſuos; viles, ut aliends. 
All the world knows, that the factious vote of the Houſe of Commons, in the 
beginning of the laſt parliament, with the profeſſed humor of the nation, made the 
queen of Huncaxy inflexible in her terms, and prevented that agreement 
with PRuss IA, which would immediately have reſtored the general tranquillity of 

EUROPE. 1 a - ; Pu 

Is the third place, we are ſuch true combatants, that, when once engaged, we 

loſe all concern for ourſelves and our poſterity, and conſider only how we may beſt 
annoy the enemy. To mortgage our revenues at ſo deep a rate, in wars, where 
we were only acceſſories, was ſurely the moſt fatal deluſion, that a nation, ho 
had any pretenſion to politics and prudence, has ever yet been guilty of. That 
remedy of funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather a poiſon, ought, in all rea- 
ſon, to be reſerved to the laſt extremity; and no evil, = the greateſt and molt 
urgent, ſhould ever induce us to embrace ſo. dangerous an expedient. + 

| Tu ESE exceſſes, to which we have been carried, are prejudicial; and may, per- 
haps, in time, become ſtill more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as is 
uſual, the oppoſite extreme, and rendering us totally careleſs and ſupine with 
regard to the fate of Euxo p R. The ArRRxIAxs, from the moſt buſtling, 
intriguing, warlike people of GREECE, finding their error in thruſting themſelves 
into every quarrel, abandoned all attention to foreign affairs 3 and in no conteſt 


ever 


* 
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ever took party on either ſide, except by their flatteries and complaiſance to 
the victor. | bln | 5 


EnoxMovus monarchies, ſuch as Eunkopk at preſent is threatened with, are, 
probably, deſtructive to human nature; in their progreſs, in their continuance “, 
and even in their downfal, which never can be very diſtant from their eſtabliſn- 
ment. The military genius which aggrandized the monarchy, ſoon” leaves the 
court, the capital, and the center of ſuch a government; while the wars are car- 
ried on at a great diſtance, and intereſt ſo ſmall a part of the ſtate. The antient 
nobility, whoſe affections attach them to their ſovereign, live all at court; and 
never will accept of military employments, which would carry them to remote 
and barbarous frontiers, where they are diſtant both from their pleaſure and their 
fortune. The arms of the ſtate muſt, therefore, be truſted to mercenary ſtrangers, 
without zeal, without attachment, without honour ; ready on every occaſion to . 
turn them againſt the prince, and join each deſperate malecontent, who offers pay 
and plunder. This is the neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus human na- 
ture checks itſelf in its airy elevations : Thus ambition blindly labors for the de- 
ſtruction of the conqueror, of his family, and of every thing near and dear to him. 
The Bous Bors, truſting to the ſupport of their brave, faithful, and affectionate 
nobility, would — their advantage, without reſerve or limitation. Theſe, 
while fired with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues and dangers of war; 
but never would ſubmit to languiſh in the garriſons of Huncary or LITHUANIA, 
forgot at court, and ſacrificed to the intrigues of every minion or miſtreſs, who 
approaches the prince. The troops are filled with CRAVATES and TARTARs, 
Huss aRSs and Cossacs; intermingled, perhaps, with a few ſoldiers of fortune 
from the better provinces: And the melancholy fate of the Roman emperors, 


from the ſame cauſe, is renewed over and over again, till the final diſſolution of 
the monarchy. , 10 N 8% | 


— 
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i HERE is a maxim, that prevails among thoſe whom in this country we 

| call ways and means men, and who are denominated Financiers and Malto- 
tiers in FRANCE, That every new tax creates a new ability in the ſubject to bear it, 
and that each increaſe of public burthens increaſes proportionably the induſtry of the 
people. This maxim is of ſuch a nature as is moſt likely to be extremely abuſed ; 
and is ſo much the more dangerous, that its truth cannot be altogether denied; 
but it muſt be owned, when within certain bounds, to have ſome foundation 
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_ Warn a tax is laid upon commodities, which are conſumed by the common 
people, the neceſſary conſequence may ſeem to be, that either the poor muſt re- 
trench ſomething from their way of living, or raiſe their wages, ſo as to make the 
burthen of the tax fall entirely upon the rich. But there is a third conſequence, 
which very often follows upon taxes, viz. that the poor increaſe their induſtry, 
pom more work, and live as well as before, without demanding more for their 
r. Where taxes are moderate, are laid on gradually, and affe& not the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, this conſequence naturally follows; and *tis certain that ſuch difficulties 
often ſerve to excite the induſtry of a people, and render them more opulent and 
laborious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt advantages. For we may obſerve, 
as a parallel inſtance, that the moſt commercial nations have not always poſſeſſed 
the greateſt extent of fertile land; but, on the contrary, that they have labored 
under many natural diſadvantages. Tyre, ATHENS, CARTHAGE, Robs, 
Genoa, Venice, HorLAxp, are ſtrong examples to this purpoſe. And in all 
hiſtory, we find only three inſtances of large and fertile countries, which have 
poſſeſſed much trade; the NeTHERLANDS, EnGLaNnD, and France. The two 
former ſeem to have been allured by the advantages of - their maritime ſituation, 
and the neceſſity they lay under of frequenting foreign ports, in order to procure 
what their own climate refuſed them. And as to FRance,. trade has come very 
late into that kingdom, and ſeems to have been the effect of reflection and obſer. 
vation in an ingenious and enterpriſing people, who remarked the immenſe 
riches acquired by ſuch of the neighboring nations as cultivated navigation and 
commerce. | | | | 2 
Tux places mentioned by Cictro®, as poſſeſſed of the greateſt commerce in 
his time, are ALEXANDRIA, CoLcn's, TyRE, SiDon, ANnDROsS, Cyprus, PAaM- 
PHILIA, LVCIA, RHoDes, Chios, ByYzanTiuM, LESBOS, SMYRNA, MiILETUM, 
Coos. All theſe, except ALEXANDRIA, were either ſmall iſlands or narrow 
territories. And. that city owed its trade entirely to the happineſs of its 
ſituation. | 468 0G . | | 
Since therefore ſome natural neceſſities or diſadvantages may be thought favor- 
able to induſtry, why may not artificial burthens have the ſame effect? Sir WiL- 
LIAM TEMPLE“, we may obſerve, aſcribes the induſtry of the DuTcn entirely to 
neceſſity, proceeding from their natural diſadvantages ; and illuſtrates his doctrine 
by a very ſtriking compariſon with IRELAND; where, ſays he, by the 
* largeneſs and plenty of the ſoil, and ſcarcity of people, all things neceſſary to 
« life are ſo cheap, that an induſtrious man, by two days labor, may gain enough 
© to feed him the reſt of the week. Which I take to be a very plain ground of 
« the lazineſs attributed to the people. For men naturally prefer eaſe before labor, 
and will not take pains if they can live idle; tho* when, by neceſſity, they 
* have been inured to it, they cannot leave it, being grown a cuſtom neceſſary to 
© their health, and to their very entertainment. Nor perhaps is the change 
« harder, from conſtant eaſe to labor, than from conſtant labor to eaſe.'* After 
which the author proceeds to confirm his doctrine, by enumerating, as above, 
the places where trade has moſt flouriſhed, in antient and modern times; and 


"6 ad Arr. Lib 9. Ep. 11. Account of the NeTHERLANDS, "Chap. 6. K 
7 1 . | which 
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which are commonly obſerved to be ſuch narrow confined territories, as beget a 
neceſſity for induſtry. 

Tis always obſerved, in years of ſcarcity, if it be not extreme, that the poor 
labor more, and really live better, than in years of great plenty, when they indulge 
themſelves in idleneſs and riot. I have been told, by a confiderable manufacturer, 
that in the year 2740, when bread and proviſions of all kinds were very dear, his 
workmen not only made a ſhiir to live, but paid debts, which they had contracted. 
in former years, that were much more favorable and abundant ® _ 

Tr1s doctrine, therefore, with regard to taxes, may be admitted in ſome de- 
gree : But beware of the abuſe. Exorbitant taxes, like extreme neceſſity, deſtroy 
_ mduſtry, by producing deſpair z and even before they reach this pitch, they raiſe 
the wages of the laborer and manufacturer, and heighten the price of all commo- 
dities. An attentive, diſintereſted legiſlature will obſerve tne point, when the 
emolument ceaſes, and the prejudice begins: But as the contrary character is 
much more common, tis to be feared, that taxes, all over Evuroes, are multi- 
plying to ſuch a degree, as will intirely- cruſh all art and induſtry ; tho', per- 
haps, their firſt increaſe, together with other circumſtances, might have contri- 
buted to the growth of theſe advantages. | 

Tux beſt taxes are thoſe which are levied upon confumptions, eſpecially thoſe 
of luxury; becauſe ſuch taxes are leſs felt by the people. They ſeem, in ſome 
meaſure, voluntary; ſince a man may chuſe how far he will uſe the commodity 
which is taxed : They are paid gradually and inſenſibly: And being confounded 
with the natural price of the commodity, they are ſcarcely perceived by the con- 
ſumers. Fheir only difadvantage is, that they are expenſive in the levying. 

Taxxs upon poſſeſſions are levied without expence; but have every other diſ- 
advantage. Moſt ſtates, however, are obliged to have recourſe to them, in order 
to ſupply the deficiencies of the other. 

But the moſt pernicious of all taxes are thoſe which are arbitrary. - They are 
commonly converted, by their management, into puniſhments on induſtry ; and 
alſo, by their unavoidable inequality, are more grievous than by the real burthen 
which they impoſe. - Tis ſurpriſing, therefore, to ſee them have place among any 
civilized people. 4 | 
lx general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbitrary, which they commonly are, 
may be eſteemed dangerous: Becauſe it is ſo eaſy for the ſovereign to add a little 
more, and a little more, to the ſum demanded, that theſe taxes are apt to become 
altogether oppreſſive and intolerable. On the other hand, a duty upon commodi- 
ties checks itſelf ; and a prince will ſoon find, that an increaſe of the impoſt is no 
mecreaſe of his revenue. It is not eaſy, therefore, for a people to be altogether: 
ruined by ſuch taxes. n Iþ2 

HrsrTorrans inform us, that one of the chief cauſes of the deſtruction of the 
Roman ſtate, was the alteration which Coxsr ANT INE introduced into the finances, 
by ſubſtituting an univerſal poll-tax, in lieu of almoſt all the tithes, cuſtoms, and 
exciſes, which formerly compoſed the revenue of the empire. The people, in all 
the provinces, were ſo grinded and oppreſſed by the publicans, that they were glad 
to take refuge under the conquering arms of the barbarians ; whoſe dominion, as 


 ® To. this purpoſe ſee alſo Eſſay I. at the end. | 
l they 
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they had fewer neceſſities and leſs art, was found preferable to the refined tyranny 
of the Romans. — <7 ” | TT SOT Vs + = 

THERE is a prevailing opinion, that all taxes, however levied, fall upon the land 
at laſt. Such an opinion may be uſeful in Bx1Tain, by checking the landed gen- 
tlemen, in whoſe hands our legiſlature is lodged, and making them preſerve great 
regard for trade and induſtry. But I muſt confeſs, that this principle, tho? firſt 
advanced by a celebrated writer, has ſo little appearance of reaſon, that were it 
not for his authority, it had never been received by any body. Every man, to be 
ſure, is deſirous of puſhing off from himſelf the burden of any tax, which is im- 
poſed, and laying it upon others : But as every man has the ſame inclination, and 
is upon the defenſive ; no ſet of men can be ſuppoſed to prevail altogether in this 
conteſt. And why the landed gentleman ſhould be the victim of the whole, and 
ſhould not be able to defend himſelf, as wel! as others are, I cannot readily ima- 
gine. All tradeſmen, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, and divide him 
among, them, if they could : But this inclination they always have, tho* no taxes 
were levied ; and the ſame methods, by which he guards againſt the impoſition 
of tradeſmen before taxes, will ſerve him afterwards, and make them ſhare the 
burthen with him. ; | 

I SALL conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that we have, with regard to 
taxes, an inſtance of what frequently happens in political inſtitutions, that the 
conſequences of things are diametrically oppoſite to what we ſhould expect on the 
firſt appearance. Iis regarded as a fundamental maxim of the TuRx1sn govern- 
ment, That the Grand Signior, tho* abſolute maſter of the lives and fortunes of 
each individual, has no authority to impoſe a new tax; and every OTTOMAN 
prince, who has made ſuch an attempt, either has been obliged to retract, or has 
found the fatal effects of his perſeverance. One would imagine, that this preju- 
dice or eſtabliſhed opinion were the firmeſt barrier in the world againſt oppreſſion; 
yet *tis certain, that its effect is quite contrary. The emperor, having no regular 
method of increaſing his revenue, muſt allow all the baſhaws and governors to 
oppreſs and abuſe the ſubjects : And theſe he ſqueezes after their return from their 
2 Whereas, if he could impoſe a new tax, like our EURO EAN princes, 

is intereſt would ſo far be united with that of his people, that he would imme- 
diately feel the bad effects of theſe diſorderly levies of money, and would find, that 
a pound raiſed by general impoſition, would have leſs pernicious effects, than a 
a ſhilling taken in ſo unequal and arbitrary a manner. 
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T7 appears to have been the common practice of antiquity, to make proviſion, 
in time of peace, for the neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures, before- 
hand, as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or defence; without truſting to extra- 
ordinary impoſts, much leſs to borrowing, in times of diforder and confuſion. 
Beſides the immenſe ſums above-mentioned *, which. were amaſſed by ArhENs, 
and by the PTzoLeMIEs, and other ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER ; we learn from 
PLaro +, that the frugal Laczpemonians had alſo collected a great treaſure ; 
and Aran Þþ and PruraR en || ſpecify the riches which ALEXANDER got poſſeſ- 
ſion of on the conqueſt of Susa and EcBATANA, and which were reſerved, ſome 
of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I remember right, the ſcripture alſo men- 
tions the treaſure of HezEx1an and the Jzwisr princes z as profane hiſtory does 
that of Pi and PER sEus kings of Macepon.. The antient republics of Gaul. 
had commonly large ſums in referve 4. Every one knows the treaſure ſeized in 
Rome by JuLivs CæsAR, during the civil wars; and we find afterwards, that 
the wiſer emperors, Aucusrus, ITIBERIUs, VESPASIAN, SEVERUS, Sc. always 

diſcovered the prudent foreſight, of ſaving great ſums againſt any public 

exigency. c | 

On the contrary, our modern expedient, which has become very general, is to 
mortgage the public revenues,, and to truſt, that poſterity, during peace,, will pay 
off the incumbrances contracted during the preceding war: And they having be- 
fore their eyes, ſo good an example of their wiſe fathers, have the fame prudent 
reliance on their poſterity ; who, at laſt, from neceſſity, more than choice, are 
obliged to place the ſame confidence in a new poſterity, But not to waſte time 
in declaiming againſt a praftice which appears ruinous, Ae the evidence of a 
hundred demonſtrations; it ſeems pretty apparent, that the antient maxims are, in 
this reſpect, much more prudent an the modern; even tho? the latter had been 
confined within ſome reaſonable bounds, and had ever; in any inſtance, been at- 
tended with ſuch frugality, in time of peace, as to diſcharge the debts incurred by 
an expenſive war. For why ſhould the caſe be ſo very different betwixt the pub- 
lic and an individual, as to make us eſtabliſh ſuch different maxims of conduct for 
each? If the funds of the former be greater, its neceſſary expences are propor- 
tionably larger; if its reſources be more numerous, they are not infinite; and as 
its frame ſhould be calculated for a much longer duration, than the date of a ſin- 
gle life, or even of a family, it ſhould embrace maxims, large, durable, and ge- 
nerous, ſuitable to the ſuppoſed extent of its exiſtence. To truſt to chances and 
temporary expedients,. is, indeed, what the neceſſity of human affairs frequently 


Eſſay V. + ALC1B, 1. lions ſterling. QuinTvs CurT1vs (Lib. 5. Cap. 
1 Lib. 3. 2.) fays, that ALEXANDER found in Sus 4 above 
if PLuT. ## vita Alex. He makes theſe trea- 50,000 talents. | : | 

fires amount to 80,000. talents, or. about 15 mil- + STR ABo,, Lib. 4. 
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reduces us to; but whoever voluntarily depend on ſuch reſources, have not neceſ- 
ſity, but their own folly, to accuſe for their misfortunes, when any ſuch befal 
them. e 

Ir the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either by engaging the ſtate in raſh en- 
terpriſes, or making it neglect military diſcipline, in confidence of its riches ; the 
abuſes of mortgaging are more certain and inevitable; poverty, impotence, and 
ſubjection to foreign powers. | 

 AccorpinG to modern policy, war is attended with every deſtructive circum- 
ſtance ; loſs of men, increaſe of taxes, decay of commerce, diſſipation ef money, 
plunder by ſea and land. According to antient maxims, the opening of the pub- 
lic treaſure, as it produced an uncommon affluence of gold and filver, ſerved as a 
temporary encouragement to induſtry, and atoned, in ſome degree, for the in- 
evitable calamities of war. 7 | = 

War then ſhall we fay to the new: paradox, Fhat public incumbrances are, 
of themſelves,. advantageous, independent of the neceſſity of contracting them; 
and that any ftate, even tho? it were not preſſed by a foreign enemy, could not 
poſſibly have embraced a wiſer expedient for promoting commerce and riches, 
than to create funds, and debts, and taxes, without limitation? Diſcourſes, ſuch. 
as theſe, might naturally have paſſed for trials of wit among rhetoricians, like the 
panegyrics on folly and a fever, on Bus ix Is and NERO, had we not ſeen ſuch ab- 
ſurd maxims patronized, by great miniſters, and by a: whole party among us. 
And theſe puzzling arguments, (for they deſerve not the name of ſpecious), tho” 
they could not be the foundation of Lord ORroxp's conduct, for he had more 
ſenſe ; ſerved at leaſt to keep his partizans in countenance, and perplex the under 
ſtanding of the nation. of . 

Lr us examine the conſequences of public debts, both in our domeſtic manage- 
ment, by their influence on commerce and induſtry; and in our foreign tranſac- 
tions, by their effect on wars and negotiations. 2 | 

THrrse. is a word, which is here in the mouth of every body, and which, I 
find, has alſo got abroad, and is much employed by foreign writers *, in imita 
tion of the EnGL1sH; and that is, IA cULAT ION. This word ſerves as an ac- 
count of every thing; and tho! E confeſs, that I have ſought for its meaning in 
the preſent ſubje&, ever ſince I was a ſchool-boy, I have never yet been able to- 
diſcover it. What poſſible advantage is there which the nation can reap. by the 
eaſy. transference. of ſtock from hand to hand? Or is there any parallel to be 
drawn from the circulation of other eommodities, to that of chequer-notes and In-- 
D1A bonds? Where a manufacturer has a quick ſale of his goods to the merchant, 
the merchant to the ſhopkeeper, the ſhopkeeper to his cuſtomers; this enlivens 
induſtry, and gives new encouragement to the firſt dealer or the manufacturer, 
and all his tradeſmen, and makes them produce more and better commodities of 
the ſame ſpecies. A ſtagnation is here pernicious,. where-everit happens; becauſe 
it operates backwards, and ſtops or benumbs the induſtrious hand in its production 
of what is uſeful to human life. But what production we owe to CHance- 
ALLEY, or even what conſumption, except that of coffee, and pen, ink, and! 


paper, | have not yet learned; nor can one foreſee the loſs or decay of any. one be- 
_ ® MzLon, Du Tor, Law, in the Pamphlets publiſhed in Fx Aucz. 
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neficial commerce or commodity, tho? that place and all its inhabitants were for 
ever buried in the ocean. F:-- | l =cpe 
But tho? this term has never been explained by thoſe who inſiſt ſo much on the 
advantages that reſult from a circulation, there ſeems, however, to be ſome bene- 
fit of a ſimilar kind, ariſing from our incumbrances : As indeed, what human 
evil is there, which is not attended with ſome advantage? This we ſhall endeavor 
to explain, that we may eſtimate the weight which we ought to allow it. 21801 
PvsLic ſecurities are with us become a kind of money, and pafs as readily at 
the current price as gold or ſilver. Where-ever any profitable undertaking otters 
urſelf, however expenſive, there are never wanting hands enough to embrace it; 
nor need a trader, who has ſums in the public ſtocks, fear to launch out into the 
moſt extenſive trade; ſince he is poſſeſſed of funds, which will anſwer the moſt 
ſudden demand that can be made upon him. No merchant thinks it neceſſary to 
keep by him any conſiderable caſh. Bank- ſtock, or InD1a bonds, eſpecially the 
latter, ſerve to all the ſame purpoſes ; becauſe he can diſpoſe of them or pledge 
them to a banker, in a quarter of an hour; and at the ſame time they are not 
idle, even when in his ſcritoire, but bring him in a conſtant revenue. In ſhorr, 
our national debts furmſh merchants with a ſpecies of money, that is continually 
multiplying in their hands, and produces ſure gain, beſide the profits of their 
commerce. This mult enable them to trade upon leſs profit. The ſmall profic 
of the merchant renders the commodity cheaper, cauſes a greater conſumption, 
quickens 'the labor of the common people, and helps to fpread arts and induſtry 
thro? the whole ſociety. | 5 
Tnknx are alſo, we may obſerve, in EncLanp, and in all ſtates, which have 
both commerce and public debts, a ſet of men, who are half: merchants, half. 
Kock-holders, and may be ſuppoſed willing to trade for ſmall profits; becauſe 
commeree is not their principal or ſole ſupport, and their revenues in the funds 
are a ſure reſource for themielves and their families. Were there no funds, great 
merchants would have no expedient for realizing or ſecuring any part of their pro- 
fit, but by making purchaſes of land; and land has many diſadvantages in com- 
pariſon of funds. Requiring more care and inſpection, it divides the time and at- 
tention of the merchant; upon any tempting offer or extraordinary accident in 
trade, it is not fo eaſily converted into money; and as it attracts too much, both 
by the many natural pleaſures it affords, and the authority it gives, it ſoon con- 
verts the citizen into the country -· gentleman. More men, therefore, with large 
ſtocks and incomes, may naturally be ſuppoſed to continue in trade, where there 
are public debrs : And this, it muſt be owned, is of ſome advantage to com- 
merce, by diminiſhing its profits, promoting circulation, and encouraging in- 


BoT, in oppoſition to theſe two favorable circumftances, perhaps of no very 
great 4 weigh the many difadvantages which attend our public debts, 
in the le interior oeconomy of the ſtate: You will find no compariſon between 
the ill and the good which reſult from them. POT 0 8 


on this head, I ſhall obferve, without inter- the cheaper may they expect to borrow ; contrary 
rupting the thread of the argument, that the mul- to firſt appearance, and contrary to common opi- 
tiplicity of our public debts ſerves rather to fink the nion. Ihe profits of trade have an influence on 


intereſt, and that the more che government burrows, intereſt. See Eſſay IV. Hi 
LOAN. | irjt, 
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Firft, Tis certain, that national debts cauſe a mighty confluence of people and 
riches to the capital, by the great ſums which are levied in the provinces to pay 
the intereſt of thoſe debts; and perhaps too, by the advantages in trade above 
mentioned, which they give the merchants in the capital above the reſt of the 

kingdom. The 3 is, Whether, in our caſe, it be for the public intereſt, 
that ſo many privileges ſhould be conferred on LoxpON, which has already arrived 
at ſuch an enormous ſize, and ſeems ſtill increafing ? Some men are apprehenſive 
of the conſequences. For my part, I cannot forbear thinking, that tho the head 
is undoubtedly too big for the body, yet that great city is ſo happily ſituated, that 
its exceſſive bulk cauſes leſs inconvenience than even a ſmaller capital to a greater 
kingdom. There is more difference betwixt the prices of all proviſions in PAR is 
and Lancvepoc, than betwixt thoſe in Lonnox and YorksniRE.. 

Secondly, PusLrc ſtocks, being a kind of paper-credit, have all the diſad- 

vantages attending that ſpecies of money. They baniſh gold and filver from 
the moſt conſiderable commerce of the ſtate, reduce them to common circula- 
tion, and by that means render all proviſions and labor dearer than otherwiſe they- 
would be. | . | 

Thirdly, Tux taxes which are levied to pay the intereſts of theſe debts, are a 
check upon induſtry, heighten the price of labor, and are an oppreſſion on the 
poorer ſort, : : ay 
Fe. ourtbiy, As foreigners poſſeſs a ſhare of our national funds, they render the 

public, in a manner, tributary to them, and may in time occaſion the tranſport of 

our 5g and our induſtry... _ N | 7 

Fifthly, Tux greateſt part of public ſtock being always in the hands of idle peo- 
ple, who live on their revenue, our funds give great encouragement to an uſeleſs 
and inactive life. | 

Bur tho' the injury which ariſes to commerce and induſtry from our public 
funds, will appear, upon ballancing the whole, very conſiderable, it is trivial in 
compariſon of the prejudice. which reſults to the ſtate conſidered as a body politic, 
which muſt ſupport itſelf in the ſociety of nations, and have various tranſactions 
with other ſtates, in wars and negotiations. The ill, there, is pure and un- 
mixed, without any favorable circumſtance to atone for it: And *tis an ill too of a: 
nature the higheſt and moſt important. | 

Wr have indeed been told, that the public is no weaker upon account of its 
debts ; ſince they are moſtly due among ourſelves, and bring as much property 
to one as they take from another. Tis like transferring money from the right 
hand to the left; which leaves the perſon neither richer nor poorer than before. 
Such looſe reaſonings and ſpecious compariſons will always paſs, where we judge 
not upon principles. I aſk, Is it poſſible, in the nature of things, to overburthen 
a nation With taxes, even where the ſovereign reſides among them? The very 

doubt ſeems extravagant; ſince tis requiſite, in every commonwealth, that 
there be a certain proportion obſerved between the laborious and the idle part of it. 
But if all our preſent taxes be mortgaged, muſt we not invent new ones ? 
And may not this matter be carried to a length that is ruinous and deſtructive ?- 

- In every nation, there are always ſome methods of levying money more eaſy than 
others, ſuitable 'to the way of living of the people, and the commodities they 
make uſe of. In BRITAIN, the exciſes upon malt and beer afford a very large 


revenue 
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revenue; becauſe the operations of malting and brewing are very tedious, and are 
impoſſible to be concealed 4 and at the ſame time, theſe commodities are not 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to life, as that the raiſing their price would very much af- 
fect the poorer ſort. Theſe taxes being all mortgaged, what difficulty to find 
new ones! what vexation and ruin of the poor „„ 

DurikEs upon conſumptions are more equal and eaſy than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. 
What a loſs to the public, that the former are all exhauſted, and that we muſt 
have recourſe to the more grievous method of levying taxes N 

Wax all the proprietors of land only ſtewards to the public, muſt not neceſ- 
fity force them to practiſe all the arts of oppreſſion uſed by ſtewards, where the 
abſence and negligence of the proprietor render them ſecure againſt inquiry? 

Ir will ſcarce be aſſerted, that no bounds ought ever to be ſet to national debts; 
and that the public would be no weaker, were 12 or 15 ſhillings in the pound, 
land- tax, mortgaged, with all the preſent cuſtoms and exciſes. There is ſome- 
thing, therefore, in the caſe, beſide the mere transferring of property from one 
hand to another. In 500 years, the poſterity of thoſe now in the coaches, and of 
thoſe upon the boxes, will probably have changed places, without affecting the pub- 
lic by theſe revolutions. : 

I uus confeſs, that there is a ſtrange ſupineneſs, from long cuſtom, crept 
into all ranks of men, with regard to public debts, not unlike what divines ſo ve- 
hemently complain of with regard to their religious doctrines. We all own, that 
the moſt ſanguine imagination cannot hope, either that this or any future miniſtry 
will be poſſeſſed of ſuch rigid and ſteady frugality, as to make any conſiderable 
progreſs in the payment of our debts ; or that the ſituation of foreign affairs 
will, for any long time, allow them leiſure and tranquility ſufficient for ſuch an 
undertaking *. What then is to become of us? Were we ever ſo good Chriſtians, 
and ever ſo reſigned to Providence; this, methinks, were a curious queſtion, 
even conſidered as a ſpeculative one, and what it might not be altogether impoſ- 
ſible to form ſome conje&ural ſolution of. The events here will depend little 
upon the contingencies of battles, negotiations, intrigues, and factions. There 
ſeems to be a natural progreſs of things, which may guide our reaſoning. As it 
would have required but a moderate ſhare of prudence, when we firſt began this 
practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from the nature of men and of miniſters, 
that things would neceſſarily be carried to the length we ſee; ſo now that they 
have at laſt happily reached it, it may not be difficult to gueſs at the conſequences. 
It muſt, indeed, be one of theſe two events; either the nation muſt deſtroy pub- 
lic credit, or public credit will deftroy the nation. Tis impoſſible they can both 
ſubſiſt, after the manner they have been hitherto managed, in this, as well as in 
ſome other nations, Vs 


In times of peace and ſecurity, when alone it which he will never ſee, or of a few reaſonable re- 
© bs poſlible to pay debt, the monied intereſt are flecting people, whoſe united intereſt, perhaps, 

averſe to receive partial payments, which they will not be able to ſecure him the ſmalleſt bo- 
know not how to diſpoſe of to advantage; and the rough in Ex AND. *'Tis not likely we ſhall ever 
landed intereſt are averſe to continue the taxes re- find any miniſter ſo bad a politician. With regard 
guiſite for that purpoſe. Why therefore ſhould a to theſe narrow deſtructive maxims of politics, all 
miniſter perſevere in a meaſure fo difagreeable to all miniſters are expert enough. =o | 
p-rties? For the ſake, I ſuppoſe, of a poſterity, | 


THERE 
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THERE was, indeed, a ſcheme for the payment of our debts, which was pro- 
poſed by an excellent citizen, Mr. HuTcnrixsow, above 30 years ago, and which 
was much approved of by ſome men of ſenſe, but never was likely to take effect. 
He aſſerted, that there was a fallacy in imagining, that the public owed this 
debt ; for that really every individual owed a proportional ſhare of it, and paid, 
in his taxes, a proportienal ſhare of the intereſt, beſide the expences of levying 
theſe taxes. Had we not better then, ſays he, make a proportional diſtribution 
of the debt among us, and each of us contribute a ſum ſuitable to his property, 
and by that means diſcharge at once all our funds and public mortgages ? He ſeems 
not to have conſidered, that the laborious poor pay a conſiderable part of the 
taxes by their annual conſumptions, tho' they could not advance, at once, a pro- 
portional * of the ſum required. Not to mention, that property in money 
and ſtock in trade might eaſily be concealed or diſguiſed; and that viſible property 
in lands and houſes would really at laſt anſwer for the whole: An inequality and 
oppreſſion which never would be ſubmitted to. But tho? this project is never likely 
to take place; tis not altogether improbable, that when the nation become hearti- 
ly ſick of their debts, and are cruelly oppreſſed by them, ſome daring projector 
may ariſe, with viſionary ſchemes for their diſcharge. And as public credit will 
begin, by that time, to be a little frail; the leaſt touch will deſtroy it, as hap- 
pened in FRANCE ; and in this manner it will die of the deffor *. > 


BuT *tis more probable, that the breach of national faith will be the neceſſary. 
effect of wars, defeats, misfortunes, and public calamities, or even perhaps of 
victories and conqueſts, I muſt confeſs, when I ſee princes and ſtates fighting 
and quarrelling, amidſt their debts, funds, and public mortgages, it always brings 
to my mind a match of cudger-playing fought in a China ſhop. How can it be 
expected, that ſovereigns will ſpare a ſpecies of property, which is pernicious to 
themſelves and to the public, when they have ſo little compaſſion on lives and 
properties, which are uſeful to both? Let the time come (and ſurely it will come) 
when the new. funds, created for the exigencies of the year, are not ſubſcribed 
to, and raiſe not the money projected. Suppoſe, either that the caſh of the na- 
tion is exhauſted; or that our faith, which has been hitherto ſo ample, begins to 
fail us. Suppoſe, that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is threatened with an invaſion 
a rebellion is ſuſpected or broke out at home; a ſquadron cannot be equipped for 

want of pay, victuals, or repairs ; or even a foreign ſubſidy cannot be advanced. 
What muſt a prince or miniſter do in ſuch an emergence? The right of ſelf- 
preſervation is unalienable in every individual, much more in every community. 
And the folly of our ſtateſmen muſt then be greater than the folly of thoſe who 
firſt contracted debt, or, what is more, than that of thoſe who truſted, or con- 


Some neighboring ſtates practiſe an eaſy, ex- well as other property. Could we practiſe either 
pedient, by which they lighten their public debts. of theſe methods, we need never be oppreſſed by 
The Far ven have a cuſtom (as the Romans the national debt; and 'tis not impoſſible but one 
formerly had) of augmenting their money; and of theſe, or ſome other method, may, at all ad. 
this the nation has been fo much familiarized to, ventures, be tried, on the augmentation of our in- 
that it hurts not public credit; tho? it be really cut- cumbrances and difficulties. But people in this 
ting. off at once, by an edict, ſo much of their country are ſo good reaſoners upon whatever re. 
debts. The DuTc#' diminiſh the intereſt, with- gards their intereſt, that ſuch a practice will de- 
out the conſent of their creditors ; or, which is ceive no body; and public it will probabl 
the ſame thing, they arbitrarily tax the funds as tumble at once by ſo dangerous a tial. 
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tinue to truſt this ſecurity, if theſe ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety in their 
hands, and do not employ. them. The funds, created and mortgaged, will, by 
that time, bring in a large yearly. revenue, ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity 
of the nation: Money is perhaps lying in the exchequer, ready for the diſcharge 
of the quarterly intereſt : neceſſity calls, fear urges, reaſon exhorts, compaſſion. 
alone exclaims: The money will immediately be ſeized. for the current ſervice, 
under the moſt ſolemn. proteſtations, perhaps, of being immediately, replaced. 
But no more is requiſite. The whole fabric, already tottering, falls to the ground, 
and buries thouſands in its. ruins. And this, I think, may be called the natural 
death of public credit: For to this period it tends, as naturally as ap animal body 
to its diſſolution and deſtruction *. | ' . Fee 


- 


-  Taxsz two events, ſuppoſed above, are calamitous, but not the moſt calami- 
tous. Thouſands. are thereby ſacrificed: to the. ſafery of millions. But we are 
not without danger, that the contrary event may take place, and that millions 
may be ſacrificed for ever to the temporary ſafety of thouſands f. Our popu- 
lar government, perhaps, will render it difficult or dangerous for a miniſter to 
venture on ſo deſperate an expedient, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. And 
tho” the houſe of 8 be altogether compoſed of the proprietors of lands, and 


the houſe of Commons chiefly; ; and; conſequently neither of them can be ſup- 


So great dupes are the generality of mankind, 
lie credit, as a voluntary r ExOL AND 
would occaſion, it would not probe 

ere credit would a | | 
condition as before. The preſent king of Fa ance, 
during the late war, borrowed money at lower 
intereſt than ever his grandfather did: and as low 


as the BAT 186 parlament, comparing the natural 
ſt in both kingdoms. And tho' men 


rate of iners 
by wr oy foreſee, g's — 
certainty; yet;promiſes, proteſtations, fair appear- 
Ne * allurements of preſent Anau)” ue 
uch powerful influence as few are able to reſiſt, 
Mankir um: 
baits : The ſame tricks, played over and over a- 
gain, Rill trepan them. The heights. of popula- 
ne 
and tyranny; flattery to treachery; ſtanding ar- 
mies to arbitrary government; and 
God to the temporal intereſt of the clergy. 


tever 


fear of an eyerlaſting deſtruction of credit, allow-. 


ing it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear. A pru- 
dent man, in reality, would rather lend ta the pub- 
ke, immediately after tex. Nag Faken, « ſpunge. to, 
their debts, than at preſent 5 as much as an opu-. 
lent knaye, even tho ane could not force him to, 
ay, is eee t; 
che former, in order to carry on bufin „may 
find it his intereſt to diſcharge his debts, where 
are not exorbitant: The latter has it not in 


his 7 75 The reaſoning of Tacitus, Hift, lib. 3, ſel 
asit B et 


erernally true, ia very applicable 29,0u5 N 


that, notwithſtanding fach a violent ſhock to pub- 


again revive in as flouriſhing. a 


| | men even ſuppoſing that eredit irrecoverahle. 
pap y more —— by what they have _ 
„ than 


nd are, in all ages, caught by. the ſame 


the glory of 
HE 


ſent caſe. $ ed vulgus ad magnitudinem Fam 


aderat : Stultiſimus quiſque pecuniis mercabatur : 
Apud Japirntes caſſa hatebantur, que neqie dari ne- 
gue accipi, ſalva- republica, poterant. The public 
is a debtor, whom, no man can oblige to pay. The 


only check which the creditors have om it, is the 


intereſt of preſerving credit; an intereſt, which 
may eaſily; be overbalanced by a very great debt, 
— by a difficult and extraordinary emergence, 
ention, that a preſent neceſſity often forces ſtates 
into meaſures which are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, againſt 
theit- ters + i; 


+ Ichaye heard it has been computed} that the 
whole creditors of the public, natives and foreign- 


ers, amount only to 17,000. Theſe, make a. fi- 
gure at preſent on their income; but in caſe of a 
public bankruptey, would, in an inſtant, become 
the loweſt, as well as the moſt wretched of the 


people. The dignity and authority of, the landed 


ert and nobility is much better rooted; and 
would render the contention very unequal, if ever 
we come to that extremity. One would incline 
to aſſign to this event a very near period, ſuch as 


half a, century, had, nat our fathers pro ies of 
this kind been already. found fallacious, by the du- 
ration of; our publis, credit, ſo much beyond all 


. 
AN CE Were every YQAT or * ath o 
1 6 T5 bas, ſays he, m. be right 
at laſt: We ſhall thereſoro, be more cautious than 
to aſſign any preciſe date 3j and ſhall content our- 


* 


ves with pointing ont tha event in. general. 
42 belt i ict vol x oled 
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poſed to have great property in the funds: Yet the connections of the members 
may be ſo great with the proprietors, as to render them more tenacious of pub- 
lic faith, than prudence, policy, or even juſtice, ſtrictly ſpeaking, requires. And 
perhaps, too, our foreign enemies, or rather enemy, (for we have but one to 
dread) may be ſo politic as to diſcover, that our ſafety lies in deſpair, and may 
not, therefore, ſhow the danger, open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. The 
balance of power in EUxopE, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all 
juſtly eſteemed too unequal to be preſerved without our attention and affiſtance. 
But our children, weary with the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, may 
ſit down ſecure, and ſee their neighbors oppreſſed and conquered till, at laſt, 
they themſelves and their creditors lie both at the mercy of the conqueror. And 
this may properly enough be denominated the violent death of our public credit. 

THESE ſeem to be the events which are not very remote; and which reaſon 
foreſees as clearly almoſt as ſhe can do any thing that lies in the womb of time. 
And tho* the antients maintained that in order to reach the gift of prophecy, a 
certain divine fury or madnefs was requiſite, one may ſafely affirm, that, in or- 
der to deliver fuch prophecies as thefe, no more is neceſſary, than merely to be 
in one's ſenſes,” free from the influence of popular madneſs and deluſion.  _ 
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1 SHALL obſerve three remarkable cuſtoms in three celebrated governments; 
A and fhall conelude from the whole, that all general maxitns in politics ought 
to be eſtabliſhed with great reſerve; and that irregular and extraordinary appear- 
ances are frequently diſcovered in the moral, as well as in the phyſical World. 
The former, perhaps, we can better account for, after they happen, kom ſprings 
and principles, of which every one has, within himſelf, or from obvious obſerva- 


tion, the ſtrongeſt aſſurance and conviction: Bur 'tis often fully as impoſſible for 


human prudence, beforehand, to foreſee and foretel them. 

I. OxvE would think it eſſentral to every ſupreme couhcil of aſſembly, which 
debates, that entire liberty of ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, and that 
all motions or reaſonings fhould be received, which can any way tend toilluſtrate 


the point under deliberation. One would conclude, with ſtill greater aſſurance, | 


that, after a motion was made, which was voted and approved by that, allembly 
in which the legiſlature is lodged; the member who made the motion, mult for 
evet be exempted from farther trial and inquiry. But no political maxim can, at 
firſt ſight, appear more undiſputable, than that he muſt, at leaſt,-be ſecured from 
all inferior juriſdiction; and that nothing leſs than the ſame ſupreme legiſlative-aſ« 
ſembly, in their ſubſequent meetings, could render him accountable for thoſe 
motions and harangues which they had before approved of. But theſe axioms, 
however irrefragable they may appear, have all failed in the ATHENIAN: govern» 
ment, from cauſes and principles too, * appear almoſt inevitable. 5 
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By the Yeuen Tepavopur Or indictmeni of legality, (tho it has not been remarked | 
by antiquaries or commentators) any man was tried and puniſhed, in a common 
court of judicature, for any law which had paſſed upon his motion, in the aſſem- 
bly of the people, if that law appeared to the court unjuſt, or prejudicial to the 
public. Thus DEMOSTHENESs, finding that ſnip- money was levied irregularly, and 
that the poor bore the ſame burden as the rich in equipping the gallies, corrected 
this inequality by a very uſeful law, which proportioned the expence to the re- 
venue and income of each individual. He moved for this law in the af- 


ſembly; he proved its advantages“; he convinced the people, the only le- 


giſlature in ATHENS ; the law paſſed, and was carried into execution: And yet he 
was tried in a criminal court for that law, upon the complaint of the rich, who re- 
ſented the alteration he had introduced into the finances f. He was indeed ac- 
quitted, upon proving anew the uſefulneſs of this law. e ee SOM 
CTESIPHON moved in the aſſembly of the people, that particular honors ſhould 
be conferred on DEeMosTHENES, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to the 
commonwealth : The people, convinced of this truth, voted thoſe honors: Yer 
was CTESIPHON. tried by the yeapn. rwpavopur, It was aſſerted, among other to- 
pics, that DeMosTHENEs was not a good citizen, nor affectionate to the common- 
wealth: And the orator was called upon to defend his friend, and conſequently 
himſelf ; which he executed by that ſublime piece of eloquence, that has ever ſince 
been the admiration of mankind. | | 
AFTzR the fatal battle of CyHzronea, a law was paſſed, upon the motion 
of Hyetx1Des, giving liberty to ſlaves,” and inrolling them in the troops 1. On 
account of this law, the orator was afterwards tried by the indictment above- 
mentioned; and defended himſelf, among other topics, by-that ſtroke celebrated 
PLuTARCH and Loncinus. It was not I, ſaid he, that maved for this law : 
It was the neceſſities of war; it was the battle of CxzrONeEa. The orations of 
DEemMoSTHENES abound with many inſtances of trials of this nature; and prove 
clearly, that nothing was more commonly practiſed. r 
Tux ATHEnian Democracy was ſuch. a mobbiſh government, as we can ſcarce 
form a notion of in the preſent age of the world. The whole collective body of 
the people voted in every law, without any limitation of property, without any 
diſtinction of rank, without control from any magiſtracy or ſenate j; and conſe- 
quently with little regard to order, juſtice, or prudence. The ArRENIANs ſoon 
became ſenſible of the miſchiefs attending this conſtitution : But being averſe to 
the checking themſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they reſolved, at leaſt, to 
check their demagogues or counſellors, by the fear of future puniſhment and in- 
quiry- They accordingly inſtituted this remarkable law; a law. eſteemed ſo eſ- 
tial to their government, that Eschixxs inſiſts on it as a known truth, that 
were it aboliſhed or neglected, it were impoſſible for the Democracy to ſubſiſt |. 


* His Age for it is fill extant ; . Le- fore the privilege of bearing offices to thoſe who 
2 5 bad been Eclaref incapable. pe theſe were 


+ Pro Cris HO TE. both clauſes of the ſame law. 


1 Prurasenus in vita decem oratorum. . I The ſenate of the Bean was only a leſs nume- 


WOSTHENES gives a different account of this law. rous mob, choſen by lot from among the people; 
Contra AA IST oN. erat. II. He fays, That its and their authority was not gr | 
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Taz people feared not any ill confequences to liberty from the authority of the 
criminal courts ; becauſe theſe were nothing but very numerous juries, choſen by 
lot from among the people. And they conſidered themſelves juſtly as in a ſtate 
of pupillage; where they had an authority, after they came to the uſe of reaſon, 
not only to retract and control whatever had been determined, but to puniſh any 
guardian for meaſures which they had embraced by his perſuaſion. The ſame 
law had place in Trees *; and for the ſame reaſon. 

IT appears to have been an uſual practice in ATHENS, on the eſtabliſhment of 
any law eſteemed very uſeful or popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and 
repeal. Thus the demagogue, who el all the public revenues to the ſup- 
port of ſhows and ſpectacles, made it criminal ſo much as to move for a reverſe- 
ment of this law T. Thus LEYTI VES moved for a law, not only to recal all the 
immunities formerly granted, but to deprive the people for the future of the 
power of granting any more . Thus all bills of attainder || were forbid, or laws 
that affect one Ar HENIAN, without extending to the whole commonwealth. Theſe 
abſurd clauſes, by which the legiſlature vainly attempted to bind itſelf for ever, 
proceeded from an univerſal ſenſe of the levity and inconſtancy of the people. 

II. A wHEEL. within a wheel, ſuch as we obſerve in the GERMAN empire, is 
confidered by Lord SHAFTSBURY I as an abſurdity in politics: But what muſt we 
fay to two equal wheels, which govern the ſame political machine, without any 
mutual check, control, or ſubordination ; and yet preſerve the greateſt harmony 
and concord? To eſtabliſh two diſtinct legiſlatures, each of which poſſeſſes full 
and abſolute authority within itſelf, and ftands' in no need of the other's affiſt- 
ance, in order to give validity to its acts; this may appear, beforehand, altoge- 
ther impracticable, as long as men are actuated by the paſſions of ambition, emu- 
lation, and avarice, which have been hitherto their chief governing principles. And 
ſhould I aſſert, that the ſtate l have in my eye was divided into two diſtinct factions, 
each of which predominated in a diſtinct legiſlature, and yet produced no claſnh- 
ing of theſe independent powers; the ſuppoſition may appear. almoſt incredible. 
And if, to augment the paradox, 1 ſhould affirm, that this disjointed, irregular 
government, was the moſt active, triumphant, and illuſtrious commonwealth, 
that ever yet appeared on the ſtage of the world ; I ſhould certainly be told, that 
ſuch a_political chimera was as abſurd as any viſion of the ts. But there is 
no need for ſearching long, in order to prove the reality of the foregoing ſup- 
_ poſitions: For this was actually the caſe with the Roman republic, 

Tas legiſlative power was there lodged both in the comitia centuriata and ca- 
mitia tributa. In the former, *tis well known, the people voted according to 
their cenſus; ſo that when the firſt claſs was unanimous, tho? it contained not, per- 
haps, the hundredth part of the commonwealth, it determined the whole ; and, 


the firſt ſtep after the diſſolution of the Democracy Pur. in vita PELoP, | 

by Ce iTias and the Thirty, was to annul the + DremosT. Ohnth. 1. 2. 

youPn napaiouw, as we learn from DEMO HR t DemosrT. contra LET. 

xaT& Tywox. The orator in th's oration gives us j| DEMOST. con'ra ARISTOCRATEM. 
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with the authority of the ſenate, eſtabliſhed a law. In the latter, every vote was 
alike; and as the authority of the ſenate was not there requiſite, the lower people 
entirely prevailed, and gave law to the whole ſtate. In all party-diviſions, at firſt 
betwixt the PATRICIans and PLEBElaNS, afterwards betwixt the nobles and the 
ople, the intereſt of the Ariſtocracy was predominant in the firſt legiſlature ;. 
8 of the Democracy in the ſecond: The one could always deſtroy what the other 
had eſtabliſhed : Nay, the one, by a ſudden and unforeſeen motion, might take 
the ſtart of the other, and totally annihilate its rival, by a vote, which, from the 
nature of the conſtitution, had the full authority of a law. But no ſuch conteſt 
or ftruggle is obſerved in the hiſtory of Roux: No inſtance of a quarrel betwixt 
theſe two legiſlatures ; tho* many betwixt the parties that governed in each. 
Whence aroſe this concord, which may ſeem ſo extraordinary? 
Tre legiſlature eſtabliſhed at Roms, by the authority of Szxvivs Tviiivs, 
was the comitia centuriata, which, after the expulſion of the kings, rendered the 
government, for ſome time, altogether ariſtocratical. But the people, having num- 
bers and force on their ſide, and being elated with frequent conqueſts and victo- 
ries in their foreign wars, always prevailed when puſhed to extremities, and firſt 
extorted from the ſenate the magiſtracy of the tribunes, and then the legiſlative 
power of the comitia tributa. It then behoved the nobles to be more careful than 
ever not to provoke the people. For beſide the force which the latter were al- 
ways poſſeſſed of, they had now got poſſeſſion of legal authority, and could in- 
ſtantiy break in pieces any order or in(litution which directly oppoſed them, By 
intrigue, by influence, by money, by combination, and by che reſpect paid their 
character, the nobles might often prevail, and direct the whole machine of go- 
vernment: But had they openly ſet their comitia centuriata in oppoſition to the 
tributa, they had ſoon loſt the advantage of that inſtitution, together with their 
conſuls, praetors, ediles, and all the magiſtrates elected by it. But the comitia 
tributa, not having the ſame reaſon for reſpecting the centuriata, frequently re- 
pealed laws favorable to the Ariſtocracy: They limited the authority of the 
nobles, protected the people from oppreſſion, and controlled the actions of the 
ſenate and magiſtracy. The centuriata found it convenient always to ſubmit; and 
tho“ equal in authority, yet being inferior in power, durſt never directly give any 
ſnock to the other legiſlature, either by repealing its laws, or eſtabliſhing laws, 
which, it foreſaw, would ſoon be repealed. by it. MEISE PS nds cc; 
No inſtance is found of any oppoſition or ſtruggle between theſe comitia; ex- 
cept. one ſlight attempt of this kind, mentioned by Apriax in the 3d book of 
his civil wars. Mark ANTHONY, reſolving to deprive Dzcimus Bxvrus of the 
government of CisaLyine Gaul, railed in the Forum, and called one of the co- 
mitia, in order to prevent the meeting of the other, which had been ordered by 
the ſenate. But affairs were then fallen into ſuch confuſion, and the Roman con- 
ſtitution was ſo near its final diſſolution, that no inference can be drawn from ſuch 
an expedient, This conteſt, beſides, was founded more on form than party. It 
was the ſenate who ordered the comitia tributa, that they might obſtruct the meet- 
ing of the centuriata, which, by the conſtitution, or at leaſt forms of the govern- 
ment, could alone difpoſe of provinces. | 
_ ©. Cicero Was recalled by the comitia centuriata, tho' baniſhed by the tributa, 
that is, by a plebiſcitum. But his baniſhment, we may obſerve, never was conſidered 


as 
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as a legal deed, ariſing from the free choice and inclination of the people. It was 
always aſcribed to the violence alone of CLopius, and the diſorders introduced by 
him into the government. | e 4 

III. Far bird cuſtom which we propoſed to obſerve, regards Ex GLAN D; 
and tho it be not ſo important as thoſe which we have pointed out in ATHENS 
and Rome, it is no leſs ſingular and remarkable. Tis a maxim in politics, whieh 
Ve readily admit as undiſputed and univerſal, That a power, however great, 
when granted by law to an eminent magiſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to liberty, as 
an authority, however inconſiderable, which he acquires from violence and uſur- 
pation. For, beſides that the law always limits every power which it beſtows, 
the very receiving it as a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the authority whence it is 1 | 
and preſerves the harmony of the conſtitution, By the ſame right that One pre- 

rogative is aſſumed without law, another may alfo be claimed, and another, with 
ſtill greater facility; while the firſt uſurpations both ſerve as precedents to the fol- 
lowing, and give force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm of HAMrp EN, who 
ſuſtained the whole violence of royal proſecution, rather than pay a tax of 20 
ſhillings not impoſed by parliament; hence the care of all Ex LIsEH patriots to 
guard againſt the firſt encroachments of the crown; and hence alone the exiſtence, 


at this day, of Ex IAH oro iata cd Y 
THtRE is, however, one occaſion, where the. parliament has departed from this 
maxim; and that is, in the preſſing of ſeamen. - The exerciſe of an illegal power 
is here tacitly permitted in the crown; and tho? it has frequently been under de- 
liberation, how that power might be rendered legal, and granted, under proper 
reſtrictions, to the ſovereign, no ſafe expedient could ever be propoſed for that 
purpoſe, and the danger to liberty always appeared greater from law than from 
uſurpation. While this power is exerciſed to no other end than to man the navy, 
men willingly ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe of its uſe and neceſſity; and the ſailors, 
who are alone affected by it, find no body to ſupport them, in claiming the 
rights and privileges which the law grants, without diſtinction, to all EnGLisn, 
ſubjects. But were this power, on any: occaſion, made an inſtrument of faction 
or miniſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, and. indeed all lovers of their country, 
would immediately take the alarm, and ſupport. the injured. party; the liberty 
of ENGLISHMEN would be aſſerted; juries would be implacable; and the tools of 
tyranny, acting both againſt law. and equity, would meet with the ſevereſt ven- 
geance. On the other hand, were the parliament to grant ſuch an authority, they. 
would probably fall into one of theſe two inconveniencies: They would either 
beſtow it under ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its effects, by cramping 
the authority of the crown; or they would render it ſo large and comprehenſiye, 
as might give occaſion to great abuſes, for which, we could, in that caſe, have no 
remedy. The very illegality of the power, at preſent, prevents its abuſes, by af- 
fording ſo eaſy a remedy againſt them. e e 
I exeTEND not, by this reaſoning, to exclude all poſſibility of contriving a re- 
pier, for ſeamen, which might man the navy, without being dangerous to liberty. 
J only obſerve, that no ſatisfactory ſcheme of that nature has yet — — 8 
Rather than adopt any project hitherto invented, we continue a practice ſeeming- 
ly the moſt abfurd ànd unaccountable, Authority, in times of full internal 
peace and concord, is armed againſt law: A continued and open uſurpation = 
115 5 
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the crown is permitted, amidſt the greateſt jealouſy and watchfulneſs in the people; 
nay proceeding from thoſe very principles; Liberty, in a country of the higheſt 
liberty, is left entirely to its own defence, without any countenance or protection: 
The wild ſtate of nature is renewed, in one of the moſt civilized ſocieties of man- 
kind: And great violences and diſorders among the people, the moſt humane and 
the beſt natured, are committed with impunity; while the one party pleads obedi- 
ence to the ſupreme magiſtrate, the other the ſanction of fundamental laws. thay Nv 


n 
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OF THE POPULOUSNESS OF ANTIENT NATIONS. 


| HERE is very little ground, either from reaſon or expertence, to conclude 
the univerſe eternal or incorruptible. The continual and rapid motion of 
matter, the violent revolutions with which every part is agitated, the changes re- 
marked in the heavens, the plain traces as well as tradition of an univerſal deluge, 
or general convulſion of the elements; all theſe prove ſtrongly the mortality of 
this fabric of the world, and its paſſage, by corruption or diſſolution, from onc 
ſtate or order to another. It muſt, therefore, have its infancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age, as well as each individual form which it contains; and 'tis probable, 
that, in all theſe variations, man, equally with every animal and vegetable, will 
e. In the flouriſhing age of the world, it may be expected, that the hu- 
man ſpecies ſhould poſſeſs greater vigor both of mind and body, more proſperous 
health, higher ſpirits, longer life, and a ſtronger inclination and power of genera- 
tion. But if the general ſyſtem of things, and human ſociety of courſe,” have any 
| ſuch gradual revolutions, they are too flow to be diſcernible in that ſhort period 
* which is comprehended by hiſtory and tradition. Stature and force of body, 
length of life, even courage and extent of genius, ſeem hitherto to have been 
naturally, in all ages, pretty much the ſame. The arts and ſciences, indeed, have 
flouriſhed in one period, and have decayed in another: But we may obſerve, that 
at the time when they roſe to greateſt perfection among one people, they were per- 
haps. torally unknown to all the neighboring nations; and tho” they univerſally de- 
cayed in one age, yet in a ſucceeding generation they again revived, and diffuſed 
themſelves over the world. As far, therefore, as obſervation reaches, there is no 
„An ingenious writer has honored this diſeourſe difficult to force him. Von, in ſuch a ſituation, 
with an er, full of politeneſs, erudition, and could defend himſelf againſt HANNIBAL. Pras- 
ſenſe. So learned a refutation would have nNaces againſt CæsAA. The author, however, 
made the author ſuſpect, that his reaſonings were very willingly acknowleges, that his antagoniſt has 
entirely overthrown, had he not uſed oe eres detected many miſtakes in his authorities and 
Son Hom the bepinning, to 1 ner f on the reaſonings ; and it was owing entirely to that 
ſceptical fide ; an 1 taken this advantage of gentleman's indulgence, that many more errors 
the ground, he was ena ed, tho* with much infe- were not remarked. In this edition, advantage has 
es. io erve himſelf from a total defeat. been taken of his learned animadverſions, and the 
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univerſal difference diſcernible in the human ſpecies : And, tho? it were allowed, that 
the univerſe, like an animal body, had a natural progreſs from infancy to old age; 
yet as it muſt ſtill be uncertain whether, at preſent, it be advancing to its point of 
perfection, or declining from it, we cannot thence preſuppoſe any decay in hu- 
man nature *. To prove, therefore, or account . for the greater populouſneſs of 
antiquity, by the imaginary youth or vigor of the world, will ſcarce be admitted 


by any juſt reaſoner. Theſe general phy/ical cauſes ought entirely to be excluded 
from that queſtion, _ "76 0/4 | 

THzRE are indeed ſome more particular phyſical cauſes of great importance. 
Diſeaſes are mentioned in antiquity, which are almoſt unknown to modern medi- 
cine; and new diſeaſes have ariſen, and. propagated themſelves, of which there 
are no traces in antient hiſtory, And in this particular we may obſerve, upon com- 
pariſon, that the diſadvantage is very much on the ſide of the moderns, Not to 
mention ſome others of leſs importance. The ſmall pox commits ſuch ravages, 
as would almoſt alone account for the great ſuperiority ſuppoſed in antient times. 
The tenth or the twelfth part of mankind, deſtroyed every generation, ſhould make 
a vaſt difference, it may be thought, in the numbers of the people; and when 
Joined to venereal diſtempers, a new plague diffuſed every where, this diſeaſe is 
perhaps equivalent, by its conſtant operation, to the three great ſcourges of man- 
kind, war, peſtilence, and famine. Were it certain, therefore, that antient times 
were more populous than the preſent, and could no moral cauſes be aſſigned for 
ſo great a change; theſe phyſical cauſes alone, in the opinion of many, would 
be ſufficient to give us ſatisfaction on that head. | | | 

Bur is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much more 
The extravagancies of Voss1us, with regard to this ſubject, are well known. But 
an author of much greater genius and diſcernment has ventured to affirm, that, 
according to the beſt computations which theſe ſubjects will admit of, there are 
not now, on the face of the earth, the fiftieth part of mankind, which exiſted 
in the time of Julius CæsAR . It may eaſily be obſerved, that the compari- 
ſons, in this caſe, muſt be very imperfe&, even tho“ we eenfine ourſelves to the 
ſcene of antient hiſtory; EvRoye,.and the nations about the MEDITERRANEAN. 
We know not exactly the numbers of any Evroesan kingdom, or even city, at 
preſent : How can we pretend to calculate thoſe of antient cities and ſtates, where 
hiſtorians have left us ſuch imperfe& traces? For my part, the matter appears to 
me ſo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw together ſome reflections on that head, 
I ſhall intermingle the inquiry concerning cauſes with that concerning fads; which 
ought never to be admitted, where the facts can be aſcertained with any tolerable 
aſſurance. We ſhall, irt, conſider, whether it be probable, from what we know 
of the ſituation of ſociety in both periods, that antiquity muſt have been more po- 


pulous, as is pretended ? 


* CoruMELLa ſays, lib. 3. cap. 8. that in 
Aovyr and AFR1Ca the bearing of twins was 
frequent, and even cuſtomary ; geMin! partus Fa- 
miliares, ac pæne folennes ſunt. If this was true, 
there is a phyſical difference both im countries and 
ages. For travellers m»ke no ſach remarks of 
thefe countries at preſtnt, On the contrary we 


are apt to ſuppoſe the northern nations more fer- 
tile. As thoſe two countries were provinces of the 
Roman empire, tis difficult, tho' not altogether 
abſurd, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a man as CoLuMELLA 


mine be miſtaken with regard to them. 


Lettres PxRS ants. See alſo DEfprit des Loix, 
liv. 23. cap. 17. 18. 19, 
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pulous; ſecondly, whether in reality it was ſo. If I can make appear, that the 
concluſion is not ſo certain as is pretended, in favor of antiquity, tis all I 
aſpire to. t | (ah 
I general, we may obſerve, that the queſtion with regard to the comparative 
populouſneſs of ages or kingdoms implies very important conſequenees, and com- 
monly determines concerning the preference of their whole police, manners, and 
conſtreution of government. For as there is in all men, both male and female, a 
deſire and power of generation, more active than is ever univerſally exerted, the 
reftraints which they lie under, muſt proceed from ſome difficulties in mens ſitua- 
tion, which it belongs to a wiſe legiſlature carefully to obſerve and remove. AK 
moſt every man who thinks he can maintain a family, will have one; and the 
human ſpecies, at this rate of propagation, would more than double every gene- 
ration, were every one coupled as ſoon: as he comes to the age of puberty. How 
faſt do mankind multiply in every colony or new ſettlement; where it is an eaſy 
matter to provide for a family; and where men are no way ſtraitened or — 
as in long eſtabliſned governments? e tells us frequently of plagues, which 
have ſwept away the third or fourth part of a people: Yet in a generation or two, 
the deſtruction. was not perceived; and the ſociety had again acquired their former 
number. The lands whieh were cultivated, the houſes built, the commodities: 
raiſed, the riches acquired, enabled the people who eſcaped, immediately to- 
"marry, and to rear families, which fupplied the place of thoſe who had: periſhed ©. 
And for a like reaſon, every wiſe, juſt, and mild government, by rendering the 
condition of its ſubjects eaſy and ſecure, will always abound' moſt in people, as 
well as in commodities and riches. A country, indeed, whoſe climate and ſoil 
are fitted for vines; will naturally: be more-populous than one which produces only 
corn, and that more populous than one which is only fitted for paſturage. But 
if every thing elſe be equal, it ſeems natural to expect, that where-ever there 
are moſt happineſs and virtue, and. the-wiſeſt inſtitutions, there will alſo be moſt 

Taz queſtion, therefore, concerning the populouſneſs of antient and modern 
times, being allowed of great importance, it will be requiſite, if we would bring 
it to ſome determination, to compare both the domeſtic: and political fituation of 
_ theſe two periods, in order to judge of the facts by their moral. cauſes ;. which. is. 

the firſt view im which. we propoſed to conſider them. 

Tre chief difference betwixt the domeſtic oeconomy of the antients and that of 
the moderns conſiſts in the practice of ſlavery, which prevailed among the former, 
and which has been aboliſhed for ſome centuries thro out the greateſt part of Eu- 
ROPE, Some paſſionate admirers ef the antients, and zealous partiſans of civil li- 
_ berty, (for theſe ſentiments, as they are both of them, in the main, extremely juſt, 
are found to be almoſt inſeparable), cannot forbear regretting the loſs of this inſti- 
ration ; and whilſt they brand all ſubmiſſion to the government of a ſingle perſon 
with the harſh denomination of ſlavery, they would gladly reduee the greateſt part 


© This too is- a good reaſon why: the ſmall-pox ed by Don Geronimo pe UsTar1z, that the 
does not depopulate countries ſo much as may at 38 of SPAIN which ſend moſt people to the 
firſt fight be imagined. Where there is room for Invites, are moſt populons ; which proceeds from: 
more people, they will always ariſe, even without their ſuperior riches, | 
the aſliſtance of naturalization-bills. Tis remark- ; 


of 
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of mankind to real ſlavery and ſubjection. But to one who conſiders coolly on the 
ſubject, it will appear, that human nature, in general, really enjoys more liberty 
at preſent, in the moſt arbitrary government of Euxopk, than it ever did during 
the moſt flouriſhing period of antient times. As much as ſubmiſſion to a petty 
prince, whoſe dominions extend not beyond a ſingle city, is more grievous than 
vbedience to a great monarch ; ſo much is domeſtic ſlavery more cruel and oppreſ- 
five than any civil ſubjection whatſoever. The more the maſter is removed = 
us in place and rank, the greater liberty we enjoy; the leſs are our actions in- 
ſpected and controled ; and the fainter that cruel compariſon becomes between our 
own ſubjection, and the freedom, and even dominion of another. The remains 
that are found of domeſtic ſlavery, in the AMgrIcan colonies, and among ſome 
EUROPEAN nations, would never ſurely create a deſire of rendering-it more uni- 
verſal. The little humanity commonly obſerved in perſons accuſtomed, from 
their infancy, to exerciſe ſo great authority over their fellow-creatures, and to 
trample upon human nature, were ſufficient alone to diſguſt us with that authority. 
Nor can a more probable reaſon be given for the ſevere, I might ſay, barbarous, 
manners of antient times, than the practice of domeſtic ſlavery ; by which every 
man of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated amidſt the flattery, ſub- 
miſſion, and low debaſement of his ſlaves. | . 
Accokbpixò to the antient practice, all checks were on the inferior, to reſtrain 
him to the duty of ſubmiſſion; none on the ſuperior, to engage him to the reci- 
procal duties of gentleneſs and humanity. In modern times, a bad ſervant finds 
not eaſily a good maſter, nor a bad maſter a good ſervant ; and the checks are 
mutual, ſuitable to the inviolable and eternal laws of reaſon and equity. | 
Tux cuſtom of expoſing old, uſeleſs, or ſick ſlaves in an iſland of the TyBzr, 
there to ſtarve, ſeems to have been pretty common in Romx z and whoever re- 
covered, after having been ſo expoſed, had his liberty given him, by an edict of 
the emperor CLaupius ; where it was likewiſe forbid to kill any ſlave, merely for 
old age or ſickneſs *. But ſuppoſing that this edict was ſtrictly obeyed, would it 
better the domeſtic treatment of ſlaves, or render their lives much more comfort- 
able? We may imagine what others would practiſe, when it was the profeſſed 
maxim of the elder Caro, to ſell his ſuperannuated ſlaves for any price, rather 
than maintain what he eſteemed an uſeleſs burthen *. AS | 
Tux ergaſtula, or dungeons, where ſlaves in chains were forced to work, were 
very common all over ITALY. CoLuMELLA* adviſes, that they be always built 
under ground; and recommendsZ#. it as the duty of a careful overſeer, to call over 
every day the names of theſe ſlaves, like the muſtering of a regiment or ſhip's 
company, in order to know preſently when any of them had deſerted. A proof 
of the frequency of theſe erguſtula, and of the great number of ſlaves uſually con- 
fined in them. | | Te 
A chain p ſlave for a porter was ufual in Rows, as appears from Ovip *, 
and other authors. Had not theſe people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion to- 
wards that unhappy part of their ſpecies, would they have preſented all their 


<4 SugTONIUS in vita CLAUDII. b Amor. lib. 1. eleg. 6. j 
© PLuT. in vita CATrOoN IS. 1 Sor rom de claris rbetor. So alſo the antiens/ 
f Lib, 1. cap. 6. $ Id. lib. 11. cap. 1. poet, J nitoris tintinnire impedimenta audio. * 
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friends, at the firſt entrance, with ſuch an image of the ſeverity of the maſter, and 
miſery of the ſlave ? | TOE EA dat © cath a 
- Notrinc fo common in all trials, even of civil cauſes, as to call for the evidence 
of ſlaves; which was always extorted by the moſt exquiſite torments. DEMos r- 
HEN Es ſays , that where it was poſſible to produce, for the ſame fact, either free- 
men or ſlaves as witneſſes, the judges always preferred the torturing of ſlaves, as a 
more certain and infallible evidence l. e e 
Seneca draws a picture of that diſorderly luxury, which changes day into 
night, and night into day, and inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. 
Among other circumſtances, ſuch as diſplacing the meals and times of bathing, he 
mentions, that regularly, about the third hour of the night, the neighbors of one 
who indulges this falſe refinement, hear the noiſe of whips and laſhes; and, upon 
inquiry, find he is then taking an account of the conduct of his ſervants, and 
giving them due correction and diſcipline. This is not remarked as an inſtance 
of cruelty, but only of diſorder, which, even in actions the moſt uſual and 
methodical, changes the fixed hours that an eſtabliſned cuſtom had aſſigned 
Bur our preſent buſineſs is only to conſider the influence of ſlavery on the po- 
puloyſneſs of a ſtate. Tis pretended, that, in this particular, the antient practice 
had infinitely the advantage, and was the chief cauſe of that extreme populouſneſs 
which is ſuppoſed in thoſe times. At preſent, all maſters diſcourage the marry- 
ing of their male ſervants, and admit not by any means the marriage of the fe- 
male, who are then ſuppoſed altogether incapacitated for their ſervice. But where 
the property of the fervants is lodged in the maſter, their marriage and fertility 
form his riches, and bring him a ſucceſſion of flaves, that ſupply the place of 
thoſe whom age and infirmity have diſabled. He encourages, therefore, their 
propagation as much as that of his cattle ; rears the young with the ſame care; 
and educates them to ſome art or calling, which may render them more uſeful or 
valuable to him. The opulent are, by this policy, intereſted in the being at leaſt, 
tho* not the well-being of the poor; and enrich themſelves, by increaſing the 
number and ind of thoſe who are ſubjected to them. Each man, being a ſo- 
vereign in his own family, has the ſame intereſt with regard to it, as the prince 
with regard to the ſtate ; and has not, like the prince, any oppoſite motives of 
ambition or vain-glory, which may lead him to depopulate his little ſovereignty. 


In Oneterem orat. 1. | | 

1 The ſame practice was common in Rom; but 
Cicero ſeems not to think this evidence ſo certain 
as the teftimony of free-citizens. Pro CGeelio. 

= Epi. 122. The inhuman f exhibited 
at Roux, may juſtly be conſidered too as an effect 
of the people's contempt for ſlaves, and was alſo 
a great 
princes and rulers. can read the accounts of 
the amphitheatrical entertainments without horror ? 
Or who is ſurprized, that the emperors ſhould 
treat that people in the ſame way the people treated 


their jaferiors ? One's humanity, on that occaſion, 


ry 


cauſe of the inhumanity of their 


reign: But he fitted them v 


is apt to renew the barbarous wiſh of Ca LIGA, 
that the people had but one neck. A man could- 
almoſt be pleaſed, by a ſingle blow, to put an end 
to ſuch a race of monſters. You may thank God, 
fays the author above cited, (epi. 7.), addreſſing 
himſelf to the Rowan people, that you have a. 
maſter, (viz. the mild and merciful Nzzo), who 
is 3 of learning cruelty from your exam 
ple. This was ſpoke in the beginning of his 
well afterwards; 
and no doubt was conſiderably improved by the 
ſight of the barbarous objects, to which he had, 
from his infancy, been accuſtomed, 


Alt 
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All of it is, at all times, under his eye; and he has leiſure to inſpect the moſt 


minute detail of the marriage and education of his ſubjects ®. 

Such are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlavery, according to the firſt aſpect and 
appearance of things: But if we enter more deeply into the ſubject, we ſhall per- 
haps find reaſon to retract our haſty determinations. The compariſon is ſhock- 
ing between the management of human creatures and that of cattle; but being ex- 
tremely juſt, when applied to the preſent ſubject, it may be proper to trace the 
conſequences of it. At the capital, near all great cities, in all populous, rich, in- 
duſtrious provinces, few cattle are bred. Proviſions, lodging, attendance, labor, 
are there dear; and men find better their account in buying the cattle, after they 
come to a certain age, from the remoter and cheaper countries. Theſe are conſe- 
quently the only breeding countries for cattle ; and, by a parity of reaſon, for men 
too, when the latter are put on the ſame footing with the former. To rear a child 


in LonDow till he could be ſerviceable, would coſt much dearer, than to buy one of 


the ſame age from ScoTLAND or IRELAND ; where he had been raiſed in a cot- 
tage, covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal or potatoes. Thoſe who had ſlaves, 
therefore, in all the richer and more populous countries, would diſcourage the 
pregnancy of the females, and either prevent or deſtroy the birth. The human 
ſpecies would periſh in thoſe places where it ought to increaſe ' the faſteſt ; and a 
perpetual recruit be needed from all the poorer and more deſart provinces. Such 
a continued drain would tend mightily to depopulate the ſtate, and render great 
cities ten times more deſtructive than with us; where every man is maſter of him- 
ſelf, and provides for his children from the powerful inſtin& of nature, not the 
calculations of ſordid intereſt. If Lonpox, at preſent, without much increaſing, 
needs a yearly recruit from the country of 5000 people, as is commonly com- 
puted; what muſt it require, if the greateſt part of the tradeſmen and common 
people were ſlaves, and were hindered from breeding by their avaricious maſters ? 


ALL antient authors tell us, that there was a perpetual flux of ſlaves to ITaLy 
from the remoter provinces, particularly SyR1a, CiLicia®?, Carpapocia, the 


Leſſer As1a, THRACE, and EVT: Yet the number of people increafed not in 
Ir ALB; and writers complain of the continual decay of induſtry and agriculture ?. 
Where then is that extreme fertility of the Roman ſlaves, which. is commonly 
ſuppoſed ? So far from multiplying, they could not, it ſeems, ſo much a keep up 
the ſtock, without immenſe recruits. And tho” great numbers were: continually 


manumited, and converted into Roman. citizens, the numbers even of theſe: 


did not increaſe ?,. till the freedom of the city was communicated to foreign. 


Provinces. __ . | 25 
Tux term for a flave born and bred in the family, was verna ;, and theſe * 


nu We may here obſerve, that if domeſtic ſlavery ſold for the uſe of the Rowans; at Dxlus in C1-. 
' really increaſed populouſneſs, it would be an ex- IIIA. SrRABO, lib. 14. | 
ceptiom to the general rule, that the happineſs of p CouumeLr a, lib. 1. promm. et cap. 2. et 7. 
any ſociety and its populonſneſs are neceſſary at- Varro, _— cap. 1. Horar. lib. 2. od. 15. 
tendants, A maſter, from humor or intereſt, _ T actT. annal. lib: 3. cap. 54. SUETON. in vita 
make his ſlaves very unhappy, and yet be careful, Ave, cap. 42. Prix. lib. 18. cap. 13. 


from intereſt, to increaſe their number. Their 1 Minore indies plebe ingenua, ſays Ta CITUS,. 


marriage is not a matter of choice with them, no an. lib. 24. cap. 7. 


more than any other action of their life. r As ſeruut was the name of the genus, and ver 
Ten thouſand ſlaves in a day have been often na of the ſpecies, without any „ this 
ms, 


- 


: 
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ſeem to have been intitled by cuſtom to privileges and indulgences beyond others; 
a ſufficient reaſon why the maſters would not be fond of rearing many of that 
Kind *. Whoever is acquainted with the maxims of our planters, will acknow- 
lege the juſtneſs of this obſervation *. | "FS 
ATTicvs is much praiſed by his hiſtorian for the care which he took in recruit- 
ing his family from the ſlaves born in it“: May we not thence infer, that that 
practice was not then very common? N 
Tus names of ſlaves in the GxEEK comedies, Syrus, Mysvs, GeTa, TuRAx. 
Davvs, Lypus, Paryx, Sc. afford a preſumption, that at ATHENS, at leaſt, 
moſt of the ſlaves were imported from foreign nations. The ATHENTans, ſays 
STRABO ”, gave to their ſlaves, either the names of the nations whence they were 
bought, as Lys, Sygws; or the names that were moſt common among thoſe 
nations, as Max ES or Mipas to a PHRYOIAN, TIBIAS to a PAPHLAGON IAN. 
DE MOSTHENES, after having mentioned a law which forbid any man to ſtrike 
the ſlave of another, praiſes the humanity of this law ; and adds, that if the bar- 
barians from whom ſlaves were bought, had information that their countrymen 
met with ſuch gentle treatment, they would entertain a great eſteem for che ArnE- 
NIANS*. TSOCRATES “ too inſinuates, that the ſlaves of the GREEKSs were gene- 
rally or very commonly barbarians. ArisToOTLE in his Politics“ plainly ſuppoſes, 


> :. ” Wo 


that a ſlave is always a foreigner. 


The antient comic writers repreſented the ſlaves, 


as ſpeaking a barbarous language. This was an imitation of nature. 


forms a ſtrong preſumption, that the latter were by. 


far the leaſt numerous. I is an univerſal obſerva- 
tion which we may form language, that where 
two related parts of a whole bear any proportion 
to each other, in numbers, rank, or conſideration, 
there are always correlative terms invented, which 
anſwer to both the parts, and expreſs their mutual 
relation. If they bear no ion to each other, 
the term 1s only invented for the leſs, and marks 
its diſtinction from the whole. Thus zaz and wo- 
man, maſter and ſervant, father and for, prince 
and ſubjef, ranger and citixen, are correlative 
terms. But the words, /eaman, carpenter, ſmith, 
zailor, &c. have no carreſpondent terms, which 
expreſs thoſe who are no ſeamen, no carpenter, 
Sc. Languages differ very much with regard to 
the particular words where this diſtinction obtains; 
and may thence afford very ſtrong inferences, con- 
cerning the manners and cuſtoms of different na- 
tions. The N I of the Roman 
em had exalt e ſoldiery ſo high, that they 
balanced all the other orders of the ſtate: Hence 
miles and paganus became relative terms; a thing, 
till then, unknown to antient, and ſtill fo to mo- 
dern languages. Modern ſuperſtition exalted the 
clergy ſo high, that they overbalanced the whole 
ſtate: Hence clergy and laity are terms oppoſed in 
all modern languages; and in theſe alone. And 
from the ſame 41 L infer, that if the num- 
ber of flaves bought by the Rowans from foreign 


* — 


countries, had not extremely exceeded thoſe bred 

at home, verna would have had a correlative, 
which would have expreſſed the former ſpecies of 
ſlaves. But theſe, it would ſeem, compoſed the 

main body of the antient ſlaves, and the latter were 
but a few exceptions. | 

Ferna is uſed by Roman writers as a word 
equivalent to curra, on account of the petulance 
and impudence of thoſe ſlaves. Max T. lib. 1. 
ep. 42.  Hox ace alſo mentions the wernae pro- 
caces ; and PETRONIUS, Cap. 24. vernula urbani- 
tas. SENECA, de provid. Cap. 1. vernularum li- 
centia. 

t Tis computed in the WES T-Ixpixs, that a 
ſtock of ſlaves grow worſe ſive per cent. every year, 
unleſs new flaves be bought to recruit them. 
They are not able to keep up their own number, 
even in thoſe-warm countries, where cloaths and 
proviſions are ſo eaſily got. How much more 
muſt this happen in Euxor Ax countries, and in 
or near great cities? C 

u Cox N. Nxros-· in vita Arrici. We may re- 
mark, that Arricus's eſtate lay chiefly in Ei- 
RUS, Which being a remote, deſolate place, would 
1 0 profitable for him to rear ſlaves there. 

* In Miviam, p. 221. ex edit. ALpr. 

7 Panegyr. z Lib. 7. cap. 10. ſub. fin. 
2 Ar1sTOPH. Equites, I. 17. The antient ſcho- 


Laſt remarks on this paſlage Bago age, ws G8. 
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*Tis well known that DeMosTHEwEs, in his nonage, had been defrauded of a 
large fortune by his tutors, and that afterwards he recovered, by a proſecution at 
law, the value of his patrimony. His orations, on that occaſion, ſtill remain, 
and contain à very exact detail of the whole ſubſtance left by his father b, in 
money, merchandiſe, houſes, and ſlaves, together with the value of each particu- 
lar. Among the reſt were 52 ſlaves, handicraftſmen, vi. 32-ſword-cutlers, and 
20 cabinet-makers © ; all males; not a word of any wives, children, or family, 

which they certainly would have had, had it been a common cuſtom at Ar HENSG 
to breed from the ſlaves: And the value of the whole muſt have depended very 
much on that circumſtance. No female ſlaves are even ſo much as mentioned, 
except ſome houſe-maids, who belonged: to his mother. This argument has 
great force, if it be not altogether deciſive. | 
ConsIDER this paſſage of PLuTArca *, ſpeaking of the elder Caro. He 
had a great number of ſlaves, whom he took care to buy at the ſales of pri- 
& ſoners of war; and he choſe them young, that they might eaſily be accuſtomed A 
„to any diet or manner of life, and be inſtructed in any buſineſs or labor, as 
men teach any thing to young dogs or horſes, And eſteeming love the 
% chief ſource of all diſorders, he allowed the male ſlaves to have a commerce 
with the female in his family, upon paying a certain ſum for this privilege : 
But he ſtrictly forbid all intrigues. out of his family.” Are there any ſymp- 
toms in this narration of that care which is ſuppoſed in the antients,. of the mar- 
riage and propagation of their ſlaves? If that was a common practice, founded on: 
general intereſt, it would ſurely have been embraced. by CaTo, who was a great. 
oeconomiſt, and lived in times when the antient frugality. and ſimplicity of man- 
ners were ſtill in credit: and reputation. | 3 | 

Ir is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the Roman law, that ſcarce any ever 
purchaſe ſlaves with a view of breeding from them *. | | 9 had 

Oux lackeys and houſe-maids,. I own, do not ſerve much to. multiply their 
ſpecies :. But the antients, beſides thoſe who attended on their perſon, had. all their 
labor performed by ſlaves, who lived, many of them, in their family; and ſome” 
great. men poſſeſſed. to the number of 10, ooo. If there be any ſuſpicion, there- 


d In Aphobum orat. 1. Quaeritur de ea muliere quae ſemper mortuos 

© £\weroer,. makers of thoſe beds which the an- parit, an morboſa ſit 7” et ait Sabinus, 6 vulvae 
tients lay upon at meals. e vitio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe. Id. l 

Innen ö 14. It has even been doubted; whether a woman: 

Non temere ancillae ejus rei cauſa compa- pregnant was morbid or vitiated; and it is deter- 
rantur ut pariant. Digæ ff. lib. 5. tit 3. de Hhaered.. mined, that ſhe is ſound, not on account of tlie 
petit. lex 27. The following texts are to the ſame value of her offspring, but becauſe it is the na- 
purpoſe. * Spadonem morboſum non eſſe, neque tural part or office of women: to bear children. 
* vitioſum, verius mihi videtur; ſed. fanum eſſe, Si mulier praegnans venerit, inter omnes conve- 
« ſicuti illum qui unum teſticulum habet, qui etiam * nit ſanam eam eſſe. Maximum enim ac prae- 
«« generare poteſt.” Dige}. lib. 2. tit. 1. de aedi- *© cipuum munus foeminarum — — ac tueri 
litio edit, lex 6.F 2. Sin autem quis ita ſpa- conceptum. Puerperam quoque anam efle ; fi: 
do ſit, ut tam neceſſaria pars corporis* penitus © modo nihil extrinſecus accedit; quod corpus 
e abſit, morboſus eſt. Id. lex 7. His impo- ** ejus in aliquam. valetudinem immitteret. De: 
tence, it ſeems, was only regarded ſo far as his “ ſterili Coelius diſtinguere Trebatinm dicit, ut 
health or life might be affect by it: In- other re- © fi natura ſterilis fit, ſana fit; ſi vitio corporis, 
ſpects, he was as valuable. The ſame reaſon- contra.” 14 * > ot 
ing is employed with regard to female flaves. 
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fore, that this inſtitution was unfavorable to propagation, (and the ſame reaſon, at 
leaſt in part, holds with regard to antient ſlaves as well as modern ſervants) how 
deſtructive muſt ſlavery have proved? EF 1855 | | 
H1sTory mentions a Roman nobleman, who had 400 ſlaves under the ſame 
roof with him: and having been aſſaſſinated at home by the furious revenge of one 
of them, the law was executed with rigor, and all without exception were put to 
death. Many other Rom an noblemen had families equally, or more numerous; 
and I believe every one will allow, that this would ſcarce be practicable, were we 
to ſuppoſe all the ſlaves married, and the females to be breeders *. | | 
So early as the poet HESsIOD *, married ſlaves, whether male or female, were 
eſteemed very inconvenient. How much more, where families had increaſed to 
ſuch an enormous ſize, as in Rowe, and the antient ſimplicity of manners was ba- 
niſhed from all ranks of people ? 
XenoPHon in his oeconomics, where he gives directions for the management of 
a farm, recommends a ſtrict care and attention of laying the male and the female 
ſlaves at a diſtance from each other. He ſeems not to ſuppoſe that they are ever 
married. The only ſlaves among the Grtzxs that appear to have continued their 
own breed, were the HELOTES, who had houſes apart, and were more the ſlaves 
of the public than of individuals | 
Tx ſame author * tells us, that Nicta's overſeer, by agreement with his ma- 
ſter, was obliged to pay him an obolus a day for each ſlave ; beſides maintaining 
them, and keeping up the number. Had the antient ſlaves been all breeders, this 
laſt circumſtance of the contract had been ſuperfluous. 
Fux antients talk ſo frequently of a fixed, ſtared portion of proviſions aſſigned 
to each ſlave*'. that we are naturally led to conclude, that ſlaves lived almoſt all 
fingle, and received that portion as a kind of board-wages. 3 
Tux practice, indeed, of marrying the ſlaves ſeems not to have been very com- 
mon, even among the country-laborers, where it is more naturally to be expected. 
Caro“, enumerating the ſlaves requiſite to labor a vineyard of a hundred acres, 
makes them amount to 15 ; the overſeer and his wife, villicus and villica, and 13 
male ſlaves; for an olive plantation of 240 acres, the overſeer and his wife, and 
11 male ſlaves ; and ſo in proportion to a greater or leſs plantation or vineyard. 
VarRo , citing this paſſage of Caro, allows his computation to be juſt in 
every reſpect, except the laſt. For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to have an overſeer 
and his wife, whether the vineyard or plantation be great or ſmall, this muſt alter 
the exactneſs of the proportion. Had Ca ro's computation been erroneous in any 
other reſpect, it had certainly been corrected by VARRO, who ſeems fond of diſco- 
yering ſo trivial an error. 1 
The fame author e, as well as CoLuMELLa ®?, recommends it as requiſite to 


f/TAaciTt. ann. lib. 14 cap. 43. | | Opera et Dies, lib. 2. I. 24. alſo I. 220. 
The ſlaves in the — 0.24 had little rooms i STr apo, lib. 8. 85 | 
them, called ce/laz. Whence the name * De ratione redituum. 
of cell was transferred to the monks room in a ! See Caro de re ruſtica, cap. 56. Donatus in 
cepvent. See farther on this head, JusT. Liy- Phormion. I. 1. 9. Sznxcar epiſt. 80. | 
2 Saturn. bp. 14. Theſe end Tug * 3 12 re ruſt. * 10, 11. 
ſumptions againſt the marriage and propagation of Lib. 1. cap. 18.  ® Lib, 1, cap. 17. 
the 2 . . 3 18. n 


give 
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give a wife to the overſeer, in order to attach him the more ſtrongly to his ma- 
ſter's ſervice. This was therefore a peculiar indulgence granted to a flave, in 
whom ſo great a confidence was repoſed. | 
In the ſame place, Varro mentions it as an uſeful precaution, not to buy too 
many ſlaves from the ſame nation, left they beget factions and ſeditions in the fa- 
mily : A preſumption that in ITaLy the greateſt part, even of the country laboring 
ſlaves, (for he ſpeaks of no other), were bought from the remoter provinces. All the 
world knows, that the family- ſlaves in Roms, who were inſtruments of ſhow and 
luxury, were commonly imported from the eaſt. Hoc profecere, ſays Plixx, 
ſpeaking of the jealous care of maſters, mancipiorum legiones, et in domo turba ex- 
terna ac ſervorum quoque cauſa nomenclator adbibendus l. 
I is indeed recommended by V aro *, to propagate young ſhepherds in the fa- 
mily from the old ones. For as graſing farms were commonly in remote and cheap 
places, and each ſnhepherd lived in a cottage apart, his marriage and increaſe were 
not liable to the ſame inconveniencies as in dearer places, and where many ſervants 
lived in a family; which was univerſally the. caſe in ſuch of the Roman-farms as 
produced wine or corn. If we conſider this exception with regard to the ſhep- 
herds, and weigh the reaſon of it, it will ſerve for a ſtrong confirmation of all 
our foregoing ſuſpicions*. | 
 CoLUMELLA *, I own, adviſes the maſter to give a reward, and even liberty to 
a female ſlave, that had reared him above three children: A proof, that ſome- 
times the antients propagated from their ſlaves; which, indeed, cannot be denied. 
Were it otherwiſe, the practice of ſlavery, being ſo common in antiquity, muſt 
have been deſtructive to a degree which no expedient could repair. All. I pretend 
to infer from theſe reaſonings, is, that ſlavery is in general diſadvantageous both 
to the happineſs and populouſneſs of mankind, and. that its place is much better 
ſupplied hy the practice of hired ſervants. | 
Tux laws, or, as ſome writers call them, the ſeditions of the Graceni, were 
occaſioned by their obſerving the increaſe of ſlaves all over rA, and the di- 
minution of free citizens. :Arptan * aſcribes this increaſe to the propagation of 
the ſlaves; >PLuTarcn to the purchaſe of (barbarians, who were chained, and 
impriſoned, Papbapmn dicpwrnpes *, Tis to be preſumed, that both cauſes 
concurred. 1 | | EP . 
Sic, :fays ELorus?, was full. of ergaſtula, and was cultivated by laborers in 
chains. Euxus and ArRHENIO excited the ſervile war, by breaking up theſe mon- 


1 1b. 33 cap. 1. 80: likewiſe Tncrrus, an- << imperant. At nunc eadem, :fays Pray, 


nal. lib. 14. cap. 44. «© vincti s, damnatae manus, inſcripti vultus 
Lib. 1 os. > 5 = — lib. 18. cap. 3. 80 e Mn Tlar. 
pPaſtoris duri eſt hie filius, ille bubulci. Juvxx. Et ſonet innumera compede —— ger.” 

ſat. 11. 151. | 9. ep. 23. 
t Lib. 6-4 cap. 8. And Lucan. FTum langes jungere fines 
u De bel. civ. Iib. 1. | Amen. et quondam duro ſulcata Camilli, 
In vita Tis. & C. Graccnr. | Vomere et antiquas Curiorum. paſſa ligones, 
* To-the ſame purpaſe is that paſſage of the el- Longa ſab ignotis-extendere*ruracolonis. lib. 1. 

der SEnECa, ex controverſia 5. lib. 5. Arata Vino foffore-coluntur 

* quondam populis rura, ſingulorum ergaſtuloram Feſperiae ſegetes. lib. 7. 


*« {unt;;latiuſque; nunc villici, quam olim reges, 7 Lib. 3. cap. 19. 
or | ſtrous 


* 
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ſtrous priſons, and giving liberty to 60,000 ſlaves. The younger PomPty aug- 
mented his army in SPAIN by the ſame expedient *. If the country-laborers, thro”- 
out the Roman empire, were ſo generally in this ſituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoſſible to find ſeparate lodgings for the families of the city-ſervants, how un- 
favorable to propagation, as well as humanity, muſt the inſtitution of domeſtic 
ſlavery be eſteemed ? . | 2.8 

ConsSTANTINOPLE, at preſent, requires the ſame recruits of ſlaves from all the 
provinces, which Rome did of old ; and theſe provinces are of conſequence far 
from being populous. 

Ecver, according to Monſ. MAlLLET, ſends continual colonies of black ſlaves 
to the other parts of the TurKIsHn empire; and receives annually an equal return 
of white: The one brought from the inland parts of ArRICHA; the other from 

MixcRELIA, CIRcAss 14, and TARTARV. (os 
Oun modern convents are, no doubt, very bad inſtitutions : But there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that antiently every great family in ITaLy, and probably in other parts 
of the world, was a ſpecies of convent. And tho' we have reaſon to deteſt all 
thoſe Popiſh inſtitutions, ' as nurſeries of the moſt abject ſuperſtition, burthenſome 
to the public, and oppreſſive to the poor priſoners, male as well as female; yet 
may it be queſtioned whether they be ſo deſtructive to the populouſneſs of a ſtate 

as is commonly imagined. Were the land which belongs to a convent, beſtowed 
on a nobleman, he would ſpend its revenue on dogs, horſes, grooms, footmen, 
cooks, and houſe-maids ; and his family would not furniſh many more citizens than 
the convent. 115 ii 4 E199 30 x2 

Tue common reaſon why parents thruſt their daughters into nunneries, is, that 
they may not be overburdened with too numerous a family; but the antients had a 
method almoſt as innocent, and more effectual to that purpoſe, viz. the expoſing 
their children in the earlieſt infancy. This practice was very common; and is 
not mentioned by any author of thoſe times with the horror it deſerves, or ſcarce * 

even with diſapprobation. PLuTarcn, the humane, good -· natured PLuTarcn, 
> recommends it as a virtue in ATTALUs, king of PzRGamvs, that he murdered, 
or, if you will, ed all his own children, in order to leave his crown to the 
ſon of his brother, Eumznes ; ſignalizing in this manner his gratitude and affecti- 
on to EuMEnEs, who had left him his heir preferable to that ſon. It was SoLox, 

the moſt celebrated of the ſages of GEIE, who gave parents permiſſion by law: 
to kill their children ©. | 2 . . | 

SHALL we then allow theſe two circumſtances to compenſate each 5ther, viz. 

- monaſtie vows and the expoſing of children, and to be unfavorable, in equal de- 

grees, to the propagation of mankind ? I doubt the advantage is here on the fide 
of antiquity. Perhaps, by an odd connection of cauſes, the barbarous practice of 
the antients might rather render thoſe times more populous. By removing the. 
terrors of too numerous a family, it would engage many people in marriage; 
and ſuch is the force of natural affection, that very few, in compariſon, would 
have reſolution enough, when it came to the puſh, to carry into execution their 
former intentions. 


> Id. lib. 4. cap. 8. ; of che expoſin of fickly i nm children. De 
333 blames it. De morib. Germ. ira, lib. 1. +3 | 


De fraterno amore. SExECA allo approves Sxxr. Eu. lib, 3. cap. 24. 
| Cara, 
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| Crina, the only country where this barbarous practice of expoſing chil- 
dren prevails at preſent, is the moſt populous country we know; and every 
man is married before he is twenty. Such early marriages could ſcarce be general, 
had not men the proſpect of ſo eaſy a method of getting rid of their children. I 
own, that PLuTaRcn * ſpeaks of it as a very univerſal maxim of the poor to ex- 
poſe their children; and as the rich were then averſe to marriage, on account of 
the courtſhip they met with from thoſe who expected legacies from them, the 
public muſt have been in a bad ſituation betwixt them *. ; 
Or all ſciences there is none, where firſt appearances are more deceitful than 
in politics. Hoſpitals for foundlings ſeem favorable to the increaſe of numbers; 
and, perhaps, may be ſo, when kept under proper reſtrictions. But when they 
open the door to every one, without diſtinction, they have probably a contrary 
effect, and are pernicious to the ſtate. *Tis computed, that every ninth child 
born at PARls, is ſent to the hoſpital ; tho? it ſeems certain, according to the com- 
mon courſe of human affairs, that *tis not a hundredth part whoſe parents are alto- 
gether incapacitated to rear and educate them. The infinite difference, for health, 
induſtry, and morals, between an education in an hoſpital and that in a private 
family, ſhould induce us not to make the entrance into an hoſpital too eaſy and 
engaging. To kill one's own child is ſhocking ro nature, and muſt therefore 
be pretty unuſual ; but to turn over the care of him upon others is very tempting 
to the natural indolence of mankind. - - 
Havixd conſidered the domeſtic life and manners of the antients, compared 
to thoſe of the moderns; where, in the main, we ſeem rather fuperior, ſo far 
as the preſent queſtion is concerned; we ſhall now examine the political cuſtoms 
and inſtitutions of both ages, and weigh their influence in retarding or forwarding 
the propagation of mankind. „ 
Berokk the increaſe of the Roman power, or rather till its full eſtabliſhment, 
almoſt all the nations which are the ſcene of antient hiſtory, were divided into ſmall 
territories or petty commonwealths, where of courſe a great equality of fortune 
| prevailed, and the center of the government was always very near its frontiers. 
T'm1s was the ſituation of affairs not only in Gxeece and ITALY, but alſo in 

Seain, Gaul, GERMANY, Are, and a great part of the Leſſer As1a. And 
it muſt be owned, that no inſtitution could be more favorable to the propagation 
of mankind. For tho? a man of an overgrown fortune, not being able to conſume 
more than another, muſt ſhare it with thoſe who ſerve and attend him; yet their 
poſſeſſion being precarious, they have not the ſame encouragement to marriage, 
as if each had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and independent. Enormous cities are, be- 
ſides, deſtructive to ſociety, beget vice and diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve the re- 


o De amore prolis. vorces in Rome was another diſcouragement to 


. 1 * 


I he practice of leaving great ſums of money 
to friends, tho' one had near relations, was com- 
mon in Ga REC as well as Rome ; as we may ga- 
ther from Lucian, This practice prevails much 
lefs in modern times; and BEN. Joansex's Vol- 
yONE is therefore almoſt entirely extrãcted from 
antient authors, and ſuits better the manners of 
thoſe times. | ik g 


It may juſtly be thought, that the liberty of di- 


marriage. Such a practice prevents not quarrels 
from humor, but rather increaſes them; and occa- 
ſions alſo thoſe from interef?, which are mach more 
4 and deſtructive. See farther on this 
head, Eſſays moral, political, and literary, Part I. 
eſſay XXI. Perhaps too the unnatural luſts of the 
antients ought to be taken into conſideration, as 
of ſome moment. 353 
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moter provinces, and even ſtarve themſelves, by the high prices to which they 
raiſe all proviſions. Where each man had his little houſe and field to himſelf, and 
each county had its capital, free and independent; what a happy ſituation of man- 
kind! How favorable to induſtry and agriculture; to marriage and propagation 
The prolific virtue of men, were it to act in its full extent, without that reſtraint 
which poverty and neceſſity impoſes on it, would double the numbers every gene- 
ration: And nothing ſurely can give it more liberty, than ſuch ſmall common- 
wealths, and ſuch an equality of fortune among the citizens. All ſmall ſtates na- 
turally produce equality of fortune, becauſe they afford no opportunities of great 


inereaſe; but ſmall common wealths much more, by thar diviſion of power and au- 
thority which is eſſential to them. | 


* 


WIEN XenopHoON* returned after the famous expedition with CyRus, he hired 
Himſelf and 6000 of the Ga EER s into the ſervice of Scurnxs, a prince of TnRAC E; 
and the articles of his agreement were, that each ſoldier ſhould receive a daric 
a month, each captain two darics, and he himſelf, as general, four: A regulation 
of pay which would not a little ſurpriſe our modern officers. $66 

DemosTRENEs and Ascntnes, with eight more, were ſent ambaſſadors to Par- 
ur of Macon, and their appointments for above four months were a thouſand 
drachmas, which is leſs than a drachma a- day for each ambaſſador *© But a drachma 
a day, nay ſometimes two s, was the pay of a common foot- ſoldier. 

A CENTURION among the Romans had only double pay to a private man, in 
Porvnros's time „ and we accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph regu- 
tated by that proportion. But Maxx AnTrowy and: the triumvirate gave the 
centurions five times the reward of the other. So much had the increaſe of the 
commonwealth increafed the inequality among the citizens. Ehe 

Ir muſt be owned, that the ſituation of affairs in modern times, with regard to 
civil liberty, as well as equality of fortune, is not near ſo favorable, either to 
the propagation or | happineſs of mankind. Europe is ſhared out moſtly into 
great monarchies; and fuch parts of it as are divided into fmall territories, are 
commonly governed by abfotute princes, who ruin their people by a ridiculous 
mimickry of the greater monarchs, in the ſplendor of their court and number of 
their forces. SwisSERLAND alone and HoLLaxD reſemble the antient republics; 
and tho* the former is far from poſſeſſing any advantage either of ſoil, climate, or 
commerce; yet the numbers * people, with which it abounds, notwithſtanding 
their inliſting chemſelves into every ſervice in Ex opx, prove fufficiently the ad- 
vantages of their political inſtitutions. s 

Tas antient republics derived their chief or only fecurity from the numbers of 
their citizens. The Tzxacnuinians having loſt great numbers of their people, tbe 
remainder, inſtead of enriching themſelves by the inheritance of their fellow- 
Eitizens, applied to SpAxR TA, their metropolis, for a new ſock of inhabitants. 


De exp. Crs. lib..7. | Kk AppPlan. De bell. civ. lib. 4. 22 
De uosr. de falſa 2 He calls it a conſider *' Cs gave the centurions ten times the gra- 
able ſum. | tuity of the common ſoldiers, De Bell. Gallico, lib. 
5 Tzvcr. lib. z. 8. In the Rxovian cartel, mentioned afterwards, 
Lab. 6. i 5 no diſtinction in the price of ranſom was made 
TI r. Lav. hb, 41. cap. 7. 13. & alibi paſim. on account of ranks in the army, | 
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The Spaxraxs immediately collected ten thouſand men: among whom the old 
citizens divided the lands of which the former proprietors had periſhed v. 

AFTER T1MOLEON had baniſhed Died vs Ius from SyRacusx, and had ſettled 
the affairs of Sicily, finding the cities of SyRacust and SELLINUNTIUM 
extremely depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, he invited over from 
GREECE ſome new inhabitants to repeople them. Immediately forty thouſand” 
men (PLUTARCH *® fays fixty thouſand) offered themſelves ; and he diſtributed to 
many lots of land among them, to the great ſatisfaction of the antient inhabitants: 
A proof at once of the maxims of antient policy, which affected populouſneſs more 
than riches; and of the good effects of theſe maxims, in the extreme populouſ- 
neſs of that ſmall country, Greece, which could at once ſupply ſo large a colony. 
The caſe was not much different with the Romans in early times. He is a perni- 
cious citizen, ſaid M. Curivs, who cannot be contented with ſeven acres?. Such 
ideas of equality could not fail of producing great numbers of people. | 

We muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the antients lay under with regard to 
populouſneſs, and what checks they received from their political maxims and in- 
ſtitutions. There are commonly compenſations in every human condition; and 
tho theſe compenſations be not always perfectly equal, yet they ſerve, at leaſt, 
to reſtrain the prevailing principle. To compare them and eftimate their influ- 
ence is indeed very difficult, even where they take place in the ſame age and in 
neighboring countries: But where ſeveral ages have intervened, and only ſcat- 
tered lights are afforded us by antient authors; what can we do but amuſe our- 
ſelves by talking, pro and con, on an intereſting ſubje&, and thereby correcting 
all haſty and violent determinations ? | | i 

Firſt, Wx may obſerve, that the antient republics were almoſt in perpetual war; 
a natural effect of their martial ſpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual emula- 
tion, and that hatred which generally prevails among nations that live in a cloſe 
neighborhood. Now, war in a ſmall ſtate is much more deſtructive than in a great 
one; both becauſe all the inhabitants, in the former caſe, muſt ferve in the armies ; 
and becauſe the ſtate is all frontier, and all expoſed to the inroads of the enemy. 
Tx maxims of antient war were much more deſtructive than thoſe of modern 

chiefly by the diſtribution of plunder, in which the ſoldiers were indulged. The 
private men in our armies are ſuch a low raſcally ſet of people, that we find any 
_ abundance beyond their fimple pay, breeds confuſion and diforder, and a total 
diſſolution of diſcipline. The very wretchedneſs and meannefs of thofe who fill 
the modern armies, render them leſs deſtructive to the countries which they in- 
vade: One inſtance, among many, of 


political reaſonings . 

m Diop. Sic. lib. 12. Thu cv p. lb. 3. 

» Diop. Sic. lib. 16. 

© In vita T1MOL. 

Þ PII. lib. 18, cap. 3. The fame author, in 
cap. 6. ſays, Verumgue fatentibus latifundia perdi- 
diere ITALIAM; jam vero et provincias. Sex domi ſe- 
miſſem Ar RIC peſſidebant, cum interfecit eos NRO 
princeps. In this view, the barbarous butchery 
committed by the firſt Roman —_— was not, 

erhaps, ſo deſtructive to the public as we may 
imagine. Theſe never ceaſed till they had extin- 
quilhed all the illuſtrious families, which had en- 


the deceitfulneſs of firſt appearances in all 


joyed the plunder of the world, during the latter 
ages of the republic. I he new nobles who roſe in 
their place, were leſs ſplendid, as we learn from 
Tacir, ann. lib. 3. cap. 55. 

4 The antient ſoldiers, Ripe five citizens, above 
the loweſt rank, were all married. Our modern 
foldiers are either forced to live unmarried, or their 
marri turn to ſmall account towards the in- 
creaſe of mankind, A circumſtance which ought, 
perhaps, to be taken into conſideration, as of ſome 
conſequence in favor of the antients. 
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ANTIENT battles were much more bloody by the very nature of the weapons 
employed in them. The antieats drew up their men 16 or 20, ſometimes 5o men 
deep, which made a narrow front; and it was not difficult to find a field, in which 
both armies might be marſhalled, and might engage with each other. Even where 
any body of the troops was kept off by hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, 
the battle was not ſo ſoon decided betwixt the contending parties, but that the 
others had time to overcome the difficulties which oppoſed them, and take part 
in the engagement. And as the whole armies were thus engaged, and each man 
cloſely buckled to his antagoniſt, the battles were commonly very bloody, and 
great ſlaughter made on both ſides, but eſpecially on the vanquiſhed. The long 
thin lines, required by fire-arms, and the quick deciſion of the fray, render our 
modern engagements but partial rencounters, and enable the general, who is foiled 
in the beginning of the day, to draw off the greateſt part of his army, ſound and 
entire. Could Fol Ax 's project of the column take place, (which ſeems imprac- 
ticable”) it would render modern battles as deſtructive as the antient. $4 

Taz battles of antiquity, both by their duration, and their reſemblance of 
ſingle combats, were wrought up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter 

Nothing could then engage the combatants to give quarter, but the hopes 
of profit, by making ſlaves of their priſoners. In civil wars, as we learn from 
TaciTvs , the battles were the moſt bloody, becauſe the priſoners were not 
ſlaves. „ | | | 

War a ftout reſiſtance muſt be made, where the vanquiſhed expected ſo 
hard a fate !. How inveterate the rage, where the maxims of war were, in every 
reſpect, ſo bloody and ſevere! | | | 

INSTANCES are very frequent, in antient hiſtory, of cities beſieged, whoſe in- 
habitants, rather than open their gates, murdered' their wives and children, and 
ruſhed themſelves on a voluntary bes » ſweetened perhaps with a little proſpect 
of revenge upon the enemy. Greeks *, as well as BAR BARIANS, have been of- 
ten wrought up to this degree of fury. And the ſame determined ſpirit and cruelty 
muſt, in many other inſtances, leſs remarkable, have been extremely deſtructive 
to human ſociety, in thoſe petty commonwealths, which lived in a cloſe neigli- 
borhood, and were engaged in perpetual wars and contentions. 

SOMETIMES the wars in GREEOE, ſays PLUTARCH *, were carried on entirely 
by inroads, and robberies, and piracies. Such a method of war muſt be more 
deſtructive, in ſmall ſtates, than the bloodieſt battles and ſieges. et, 

By the laws of the twelve tables, poſſeſſion for two years formed a preſcription 
for land; one year for moveables : An indication, that there was not in IrALv, 


during that period, much more order, tranquillity, and ſettled police, than there 
is at preſent among the TARTARs. | 


What is the e e the column aſter it t As Anypvs, mentioned by Livy, lib. 3 1. 
has broke the enemy's line ? only, that it then 


cap. 17. 18. and Pol YB. lib. 16. As alſo the 
takes them in flank, and diſſipates whatever ſtands 


| . XANTUIANS, APPIAN. de bell. civil. lib. 4. 
near it by a fire from all ſides. But till it has broke * Zr vita ARATI. 
* «oft m—_ lent a flank to the enemy, vw InsT. lib. 2. cap 
expoſed to their muſquetry What is 
much worſe, to their car non ; ms 
* Hift. Ib. 2. cap. 44. 


. 6. *Tis true, the ſame 
law ſeems to have been continued till the time of 
Jus rIxiAx. But abuſes introduced by barbariſm, 
are ngt always corrected by civility, T 

1 5 275 40 „Tas 
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Tur only cartel I remember in antient hiſtory, is that between DeMETRIus 
PoLiokRcETEs and the Rropians; when it was agreed, that a free citizen 
ſhould be reſtored for 1000 drachmas, a ſlave bearing arms for 500 *. 

Bor, ſecondly, it appears that antient manners were more unfavorable than the 
modern, not only in times of war, but alſo in thoſe of peace; and that too in every 
" reſpect, except the love of civil liberty and equality, which is, I own, of conſider- 
able importance. To exclude faction from a free government, is very difficult, 
if not altogether impracticable; but ſuch inveterate rage between the factions, and 
ſuch bloody maxims, are found, in modern times, amongſt religious parties alone, 
where bigotted prieſts are the accuſers, judges, and executioners. In antient 
hiſtory, we may always obſerve, where one party prevailed, whether the nobles 
or people, (for I can obſerve no ditierence in this reſpect *) that they immedi- 
ately butchered all of the oppoſite party who fell into their hands, and baniſhed 
ſuch as had been ſo fortunate as to eſcape their fury, No form of procels, no 
law, no trial, no pardon. A fourth, a third, perhaps near a half of the city, 
were ſlaughtered, or expelled, every revolution; and the exiles always joined fo- 
reign enemies, and did all the miſchief poſſible to their fcllow-citizens ; till For- 
tune put it in their power to take full revenge by a new revolution. And as theſe 
were very frequent in ſuch violent governments, the diforder, diffidence, jealouſy, 
enmi:y, which muſt prevail, are not eaſy for us to imagine in this age of the 
world. | | 

Trex: are only two revolutions I can recollect in antient hiſtory, which paſſed 
without great ſeverity, and great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſinations, 
©iZ. the reſtoration of the ArHENIAN Democracy by THRASYBULVS, and the 
ſubduing the Roman republic by CæsAR. We learn from antient hiſtory, that 
T'HRASYBULUS paſſed a general amneſty for all paſt offences; and firſt introduced 
that word, as well as practice, into GREECE“. It appears, however, from many 
orations of LysSIas *, that the chief, and even ſome of the ſubaltern offenders, in 
in the preceding tyranny, were tried, and capitally puniſhed. This is a difficulty 
not cleared up, and even not obſerved by antiquarians and hiſtorians. And as to 
CæsAR's clemency, tho' much celebrated, it would not gain great applauſe in the- 
preſent age. He butchered for inſtance, all CaTo's ſenate, when he became maſ- 
ter of UTica*; and theſe, we may readily believe, were not the moſt worthleſs. 

of the party. All thoſe who had borne arms againſt that uſurper, were for- 
feited; and, by HirTivs's law, declared incapable of all public offices. | 

TnksE people were extremely fond of liberty; but ſeem not to have underſtood 
it very well. When the thirty tyrants firſt eſtabliſhed their dominion at ATHens,. 
they began with ſeizing all the ſycophants and informers, who had been ſo trouble- 
ſome during the Democracy, and putting them to death by an arbitrary ſentence 
and execution. Every man, ſay SALLUsT and LVSsIAs , was rejoiced at theſe: 
puniſhments; not conſidering, that liberty was from that moment annihilated... 

x Diop. SicuL. lib. 20. * As orat. 1 1. contra ERATOST. erat. 12. contra 

* Lys1as, who was himſelf of the popular fac- Ad ok Ar. orar. (5: fro ManTITH.. | 
tion, and very narrowly eſcaped from the thirty a AI N. de bell. civ. lib 2. 


tyrants, ſays, that the Democracy was as violent * SeeCzsar's ſpeech de bell. Catil. 
a government as the Oligarchy. Orat. 24. de Aa- © Orat. 24. And in erat. 29. he mentions the 


tu popul. faction only as the cauſe why theſe illegal puniſh- 


7 Cickke, PHILIP. 1. | ments ſhould diſpleaſe, 


| 


[as obſerved the factions to be moſt violent, and 


. Catholics. Their cruel inſurrections, and the ſe- 1000 baniſh 


— 
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Tux utmoſt energy of the nervous ſtyle of TuvcyDIDEs, and the great copi- 
ouſneſs and expreſſion of the GR ERK language, ſeem to ſink under that hiſtorian, 


when he attempts to deſcribe the diſorders which aroſe from faction thro'out all 


the GR EEK commonwealths. You would imagine, that he ſtill labors with a 
thought greater than he can find words to communicate. And he concludes his 
patheric deſcription with an obſervation, which is at once very refined and very 
ſolid. In theſe conteſts,” ſays he, ** thoſe who were dulleſt and moſt ſtupid, 
and had the leaft foreſight, commonly prevailed. For being conſcious of this 
«© weakneſs, and dreading to be over- reached by thoſe of greater penetration, 


they went to work haſtily, without premeditation, by the ſword and poniard, 


*. and thereby prevented their antagoniſts, who were forming fine ſchemes and 
projects for their deſtruction * *?, 
Nor to mention Driowysrvs © the elder, who is computed to have butchered 
in cold blood above 10,000 of his fellow-citizens z nor AGATHOCLES *, Nazis T, 
and others, ſtill more bloody than he; the tranſactions, even in free governments, 
were extremely violent and deſtructive. At ATHEns, the thirty tyrants and the 
nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered, without trial, about 1200 of the people, 
and baniſhed above the half of the citizens that remained. In Arcos, near the 
ſame time, the people killed 1200 of the nobles; and afterwards their own dema- 
gogues, becauſe they had refuſed to carry their proſecutions farther ** The people 
alſo in Coxcyra killed 1500 of the nobles, and baniſhed a thouſand *. Theſe 
numbers will appear the more ſurpriſing, if we conſider the extreme ſmallneſs of 
*theſe ſtates. But all antient hiſtory is full of ſuch inſtances . > 4g 
| | Wrrn 


1.1. - The conmtry in Runo3s; ih which I ears during the moſt ſhining age of Greece. 

3 oy Phere were baniſhed Prey” cath 5oo of the 

hatred the ftrongeſt Ixtrand. This nobles and their partiſans; lib. 12. p. 77. ex edit. 
goes ſo far as to. cui off even the moſt common in- Rnopomanni. Of Chia ns, 600 citizens ba- 
tereourſe of civilities betwixt-the Proteſtants. and niſhed ; RN . At ErREsus, 340 killed, 
5 lib. 13. p. 223. CYRE- 

vere revenges which they have taken of each other, IA NS, 500 nobles killed; all the reſt baniſhed ; 


more frequent, and the maxims 0 


are the cauſes of this mutual ill Wil, whieh is the 


- chief ſource of the diſorder, poverty, and 
pulation of that country. The Gas factions I 


imagine to have been inſlamed ſtill to a higher de- 
gree of rage; the revolutions _—_ commonly 

aſſaſſination 
much more avowed and acknowleged. 

2 pur. de wirt. & fort. ALEX. 

f Drop. Sic. lib. 18. 19. 

Tir. Liv. lib. 31. 33. 34. 

* Drop. Sic. lib. 14. Iso A ATE there 
were only 5600 baniſhed. He makes num- 
ber of thoſe killed amount to 1500. An zo. Es- 
cnixEs, contra CT es1Þn. aſſigns preciſely the ſame 
number. SENECA (de trang. anim. Cap. 5.) ſays 
300. 

55 Diop. S1. lib. 15. 

* D1op. Sic. lib. 13. 

We thall mention from Drodoxus Stevrvs 
alone a few, which paſſed in the courſe of ' ſixty 


lib. 14. p. 263. The Cox ir HA xs killed 120, 
baniſhed 500; lib. 14. p. 304. Pratmipas the 
SPARTAN baniſhed 300 BAEZOTIAxS; lib. 15. p. 
42. Upon the fall of the Lacepemonians, 
racies were reſtored in many cities, and ſe- 

vere vengeance taken of the nobles, after the 


. 
* 


Ga xk manner. But matters did not end there. 


For the baniſhed nobles, returning in many places 
butchered their adverſaries, ee 
— v1 ares inPHLIiasia. In this laſt 
N they killed zoo of the people; but theſe again 
revolting, killed above 600 of the — . 
baniſhed the Teſt ; lib. 15. p. 357. In Arcapia 
1400 baniſhed, beſides many killed. The baniſhed 


"retired to SParTA and toPaLLantium: The 


latter delivered up-to their countrymen, and all 


-killed ;' bb. 15. p. 373- Of the baniſhed from 
-Azcos and Funxs, there were · goo in the Se ar- 


TAN army; id. p. 374. Here 1s a detail of the 


| moſt remarkable of Adar ROL E s's cruelties from 


the 
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Wrzx ALEXANDER ordered all the exiles to be reſtored, thro' all the cities 
it was found that the whole amounted to 20,000 men ® 


225 


the remains probably of 


ſtill greater ſlaughters and maſſacres. What an aſtoniſhing multitude in ſo narrow 


a country as antient GREECE !- And what domeſtic confuſion, jealouſy, p 
tiality, revenge, heartburnings, muſt tear thoſe cities, 
up to fuch a degree of fury and deſpair ! | 
Ir would be eaſier, ſays IsocRATES to Pririe 
at preſent from the vagabonds than from the cities. 


92 Par- 
where factions were wrought 


„to raiſe an army in GREECE 


Even where affairs came not to ſuch extremities (which they failed not to do 
almoſt in every city twice or thrice every century) property was rendered very 


precarious by the maxims of antient government. 


XENOPHON, in the banquet. of 


SOCRATES, gives us a very natural unaffected deſcription of the tyranny of the 


ATHENIAN people. 


cc 


In my poverty,” ſays CHARMI DES, I am much more 
happy than ever I was during my riches; as much as it is happier to be in 

ſecurity than in terrors, free than a ſlave, to receive than to pay court, to be 
truſted than ſuſpected. Formerly I was obliged to careſs every informer ; ſome 
impoſition was continually laid upon me; and it was never allowed me to travel, 
or be abſent from the city. At preſent, when I am poor, I look big and 
threaten others. The rich are afraid of me, and ſhow me every kind of civi- 
lity and reſpect; and I am become a kind of tyrant in the city *.” 


IN one of the pleadings of Lys1as *, the orator very coolly ſpeaks of it, by the 
by, as a maxim of the ArHENIAN people, That whenever they wanted money, 
they put to death ſome of the rich citizens as well as ſtrangers, for the ſake of 
the forfeiture. In mentioning this, he ſeems to have no intention of blaming them; 
ſill leſs of provoking them who were his audience and judges. | 

WHETHER a man was a citizen or a ſtranger among that people, it ſeems in- 
deed requiſite, either that he ſhould impoveriſh himſelf, or the people would im- 


poveriſh him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain, The orator laſt mentioned 
gives a pleaſant account of an eſtate laid out in the public ſervice *; that is, above 


the third of it, in rareeſnows and figured dances. 


the ſame anthor. The page before his uſurpa- 
tion had baniſhed 600 nobles; lib. 19. p. 655. 
Afterwards, that tyrant, in concurrence with the 
people, killed 4000 nobles, and baniſhed 6000 ; 
id. p. 647. He killed 4000 people at GTA]; id. 
741. By AGaTHOCLES's brother 8000 baniſhed 

2 SYRACUSE; lib. 20. p. 757. The inhabi- 
tants of ZEcesT a, to the number of 40, ooo, were 
killed, man, woman, and child; and with tor- 
tures, for the ſake of their money; id. p. 802. All 
the relations, viz. father, brother, children, grand- 
father, of his LiBYan army, killed; id. p. 803. 
He killed ooo exiles after capitulation; id. p. 816. 
"Tis to be remarked, that AGcaTHOCLEs was a 
man of great ſenſe and courage. 

m Diop. Sic. lib. 18. 

n Pag. B85. ex edit. LEUNCLAV. 

o Orat. 29. in Nicou. | 

v In order to recommend his client to the favor 
of the people, he enumerates all the ſums he had 

expended. When xwenys; 30 minas: Upon a cho- 


rus of men 20 minas; armvenxivay 8 minas; ay- 


Fao; yoopryw! g O minas; xbR NMX minas: 
Seren 1 e where he ſ — 2 — : 
Taxes, once 30 minas, another time 40; yug- 
VATION wv, 12 minas 3 Xopnyo% r ufo, 15 mi- 
nas; Xopucd org Xopnyur 1 8 minas ; TUX a Yen” 
0¹6 7 minas 3 Tp6Npeb aAmtANopnevos I 5 minas 3 apy nhew- 
go; 30 minas: In the whole ten talents 38 minas. 
An immenſe ſum for an ATaenta » fortune, and 
what alone would be eſteemed great riches. Orat. . 
20. Tis true, he ſays, the law did not oblige ab- 
ſolutely to be at ſo much expence, not above a 
fourth. But without the favor of the people, no 
body was ſo much as ſafe ; and this was the only 
way to gain it. See farther, orat. 24. de pop. flatu. 
In another place, he introduces a ſpeaker, who 
ſays that he had ſpent his whole fortune, and an 
immenſe one, eighty talents, for the people. Orat. 
25. de prob. ExAx DRI. The ile, Or ſtrangers, 
find, ſays he, if they do not contribute largely 
enough to the people's fancy, that they have rea- 
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I NEED not inſiſt on the GEEK tyrannies, which were altogether horrible. 
Even the mixed monarchies, by which moſt of the antient ſtates of GREECE were 
verned, before the introduction of republics, were very unſettled. Scarce any 
city, but ATaens, ſays Isock ATESs, could ſhow a ſucceſſion of kings for four or 
five generations *. 8 
BESIDESs many other obvious reaſons for the inſtability of antient monarchies, 
the equal diviſion of property among the brothers in private families, by a neceſ- 
fary conſequence, mult contribute to unſettle and diſturb the ſtate. The univer- 
ſal preference given to the elder in modern governments, tho? it increaſes the in- 
equality of fortunes, has, however, this good effect, that it accuſtoms men to 
the ſame idea of public ſucceſſion, and cuts off all claim and pretenſion of the 
ounger. 
r T 2 E new ſettled colony of HeracLea, falling immediately into factions, ap- 
plied to Sr AR TA, who ſent HERIPIp AS with full authority to quiet their diſſen- 
fions. This man, not provoked by any oppoſition, not inflamed by party-rage, 
knew no better expedient than immediately putting to death about geo of the 
citizens. A ſtrong proof how deeply rooted theſe violent maxims of govern- 
ment were thro*out all GREECE. | | 
Ir ſuch was the diſpoſition of mens minds among that refined people, what may 
be expected in the commonwealths of ITaLy, Arrzic, Seain, and GAur, which 
were denominated barbarous ? Why otherwiſe did the Gretxs ſo much value 
themſelves on their humanity, gentleneſs and moderation, above all other nations? 
This reaſoning ſeems very natural. But unluckily the hiſtory of the Rowan com- 
monwealth, in its earlier times, if we give credit to the received accounts, ſtands 
againſt us. No blood was ever ſhed in any ſedition at Rows, till the murder of 
the Graccut. Dionysius HaricarRnass@us *, obſerving the ſingular huma- 
nity of the Roman people in this particular, makes uſe of it as an argument that 
they were originally of GR ECIAN extraction: Whence we may conclude, that 
the factions and revolutions in the barbarous republics were more violent than even 
thoſe of GREECE above-mentioned. 1 
Ir the Romans were ſo late in coming to blows, they made ample compenſa- 
tion after they had once entered upon the bloody ſcene; and ApplAx's hiftory of 
their civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture of maſſacres, proſcriptions, and 
forfeitures, that ever was preſented to the world. What pleaſes moſt, in that 
biſtorian, is, that he ſeems to feel a proper reſentment of theſe barbarous pro- 
ceedings; and talks not with that provoking coolneſs and indifference, which 
cuſtom had produced in many of the GRE Ek hiſtorians *. 


TI 


ſon to repent. - Or at. 30. contra PII. You may Dion. Sic. lib. 14. 

fee with what care DeuosTrenes diſplays his ex- Lib. 1. = 

pences of this nature, when he pleads for himſelf * The authorities cited above, are all hiftorians, 
de corona; and how he exa ates xanga orators, and philofophers, whoſe teſtimony is un- 
gineſs in this particular, in his accuſation queſtioned. Tis dangerous to rely upon writers 
criminal. All chis, by the by, is a mark of a very who deal in ridicule and ſatyr. What will poſte- 
iniquitous judicature : And yet the ATmenians rity, for inſtance, infer from this paſſage of Dr. 


valued themſelves on having the moſt legal and re- Swirr 7 © I told him, that in the kingdom of 
gular adminiftration of any people in Gar Aeg. Trximx1a (Britain), the natives called 


+ Panath. „ Laxcpon, (Lonpox), e I had ſojourned 
| | “ fome 
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Tur maxims of antient politics contain, in general, ſo little humanity and mo- 
deration, that it ſeems ſuperfluous to give any particular reaſon for the violences 
committed at any particular period, Yet I cannot forbear obſerving, that the laws, 
in the latter ages of the Roman commonwealth, were ſo abſurdly contrived, that 
they . the heads of parties to have recourſe to theſe extremities. All ca- 
pital puniſhments were aboliſhed : However criminal, or, what is more, how- 
ever dangerous, any citizen might be, he could not regularly be puniſhed other- 
wiſe than by baniſhment : And it became neceſſary, in the revolutions of party, to 
draw the ſword of private vengeance ; nor was it ealy, when laws were once 
violated, to ſet bounds to theſe ſanguinary proceedings. Had BRurus himſelf 
prevailed over the triumvirate, could he, in common prudence, have allowed 
OcTavivs and ANTHONY to live, and have contented himſelf with baniſhing 
them to Rhopks or MARSEILLES, where they might till have plotted new com- 
motions and rebellions. His executing C. Ad rox us, brother to the triumvir, 
ſhows evidently his ſenſe of the matter. Did not Cicero, with the approbation 
of all the wiſe and virtuous of Rome, arbitrarily put to death CaTILIxE's aſſo- 
ciates, contrary to law, and without any trial or form of proceſs? And if he mo- 

derated his executions, did it not proceed, either from the clemency of his temper, 
or the conjunctures of the times? A wretched ſecurity in a government which 
pretends to laws and liberty ? | 

Tnus, one extreme produces another. In the ſame manner as exceſſive ſeve- 
rity in the laws is apt to beget great relaxation in their execution; fo their exceſ- 
five lenity naturally produces cruelty and barbarity. *Tis dangerous to force us, 
in any caſe, to paſs their ſacred boundaries. 

Ox E general cauſe of the diſorders ſo frequent in all antient governments, ſeems 
to have conſiſted in the great difficulty of eſtabliſhing any Ariſtocracy in thoſe ages, 
and the perpetual diſcontents and ſeditions of the people, whenever even the mean 
eft and moſt beggarly were excluded from the legiſlature, and from public of- 
fices. The very quality of freeman gave ſuch a rank being oppoſed to that of 
flave, that it ſeemed to intitle the poſſeſſor to every power and privilege of the 
commonwealth. SorLon's laws excluded no freeman from votes or elections, but 
confined ſome magiſtracies to a particular cenſus ; yet were the people never ſatiſ- 
fied till thoſe laws were repealed. By the treaty with AnTipaTER , no ATHE- 
- NIAN had a vote whoſe cenſus was leſs than 2000 drachme's, (about 60 l. Sterling.) 
And tho” ſuch a government would to us appear ſufficiently democratical, it was 
fo diſagreeable to that people, that above two thirds immediately left their coun- 


« ſome time in my travels, the bulk of the people times, for humanity, juſtice, and liberty. Vet 
„ confiſt, in a manner, wholly of diſcoverers, wit- the Doctor's ſatyr, tho? carried to extremes, as is 
* neſſes, informers, accuſers, proſecutors, eviden- uſual with him, even beyond other ſatyrical writers, 
« ces, ſwearers, together with their ſeveral ſub- did not altogether want an object. The Biſhop of 
cc ſervient and ſubaltern inſtruments, all under the Roc uss TER, who was his friend, and of the fame 
colors, the conduct, and pay of miniſters of ſtate party, had been baniſhed a little before by a bill 
< and their deputies. The plots in that kingdom are of attainder, with great juſtice, but without fach 
<« uſually the workmanſhip of thoſe perſons,” &c, a as was legal, or according to the ſtrict forms 
GuLurves's travels. Such a repreſentation might of common law. 3 
ſuit the government of Arugxs; but not that of % PLuTarCHus in vita SOLON, 

EnGLanD, which is a prodigy, even in modern „Diop. Sic. lib. 18. 


G g 2 try. 
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try *. Cass AuDER reduced that cenſus to the half 7 ; yet ſtill the government was 
conſidered as an oligarchical tyranny, and the effect of foreign violence. 
Sexvivs TvuLLivs's © laws ſeem very equal and reaſonable, by fixing the power 
in proportion to the property: Yet the Roman people could never be brought 
quietly to ſubmit to them. | 1 0 
In thoſe days there was no medium betwixt a ſevere, jealous Ariſtocracy, over 
diſcontented ſubjects; and a turbulent, factious, tyrannical Democracy. | 
Bur, thirdly, there are many other circumſtances, in which antient nations ſeem 
inferior to the modern, both for the happineſs and increaſe of mankind. Trade, 
manufactures, induſtry, were no where, in former ages, ſo flouriſhing as they 
are at preſent in EuxopR. The only garb of the antients, both for males and 
females, ſeems to have been a kind of flannel, which they wore commonly white 
or grey, and which they ſcoured as often as it grew dirty. TyYRE, which carried 
on, after CARTHAGE, the greateſt commerce of any city in the MzpiTeRR ane- 
AN, before it was deſtroyed by ALExanDer, was no mighty city, if we credit 
ARRIAN'S account of its inhabitants. ATarEns is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
been a trading city: But it was as populous before the MEDIAN war, as at any 
time after it, according to HERODO TUS; and yet its commerce, at that time, 
was ſo inconfiderable, that, as the ſame hiſtorian obſerves *, even the neighboring 
coaſts of As 1A were as little frequented by the GR EEE s as the pillars of HERcu- 
LES: For beyond theſe he conceived nothing. | LE 
GREAT intereſt of money, and great profits of trade, are an infallible indication, 
that induſtry and commerce are but in their infancy. We read in Lys1as* of 
100 per cent. profit made on a cargo of two talents, ſent to no greater diſtance than 
from ATHEns to the ApriaTic: Nor is this mentioned as an inſtance of exorbi- 
tant profit. AnTiporus, ſays DeMosTHENEs *, paid three talents and a half for 
a houſe, which he let at a talent a-year : And the orator blames his own tutors for 
not employing his money to like advantage. My fortune, ſays he, in eleven 
years minority, ought to have been tripled. The value of 20 of the ſlaves left by 
his father, he computes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their labor at 12 *. 
The moſt moderate intereſt at Arhzxs, (for there was higher * often paid) was 
12 per cent., and that paid monthly. Not to inſiſt upon the exorbitant intereſt 
of 34 per cent. to which the vaſt ſums diſtributed in elections had raiſed money 
at Rome, we find, that VerrEs, before that factious period, ſtated 24 per cent. 
for money, which he left in the publicans hands. And tho' Ciczro declaims 
againſt this article, it is not on account of the extravagant uſury ; but becauſe it 
had never been cuſtomary to ſtate any intereſt on ſuch occaſions . Intereſt, in- 


* Id. ibid. 


i . b Lib. 5. he makes the number of the citizens 
Y Id. ibid. : amount to 30,000. 
= Tir: Liv. lib. 1. cap. 43. © Ib | 


Lib. 2. There were 8000 killed during the #* 95 33. adverſ. Dia ir. 
fiege; and the whole captives amounted to 30,0000 Contra Ar hok. p. 25. ex edit. AL pI. 
Dioporvs Sicurus, lib. 17. ſays only 13,000: f Contra Argos. p. 19. ex edit. ALDI. 
But he accounts for this ſmall number, by faying s Id. ibid. | 
that the TYz1ans had ſent away beforehand part b Id. ibid. and Zscnines contra CTesiPH, 
of their wives and children to CaxTHAOE. Epi. ad Ar ric. lib. 5. epiſt. 21. 
. * Contra VERR. orat. 3. | 
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deed, ſunk at Rowe, after the ſettlement of the empire: But it never remained 
any conſiderable time ſo low, as in the commercial ſtates of modern ages. 

AmMoNG the other inconveniencies which the ATHENIANs felt from the fortify- 
ing DECEL1a by the LacepeMonians, it is repreſented by Taucypipes *, as 
one of the moſt conſiderable, that they could not bring over their corn from 
Evupota by land, paſſing by Oroevs ; but were obliged to imbark it, and to fail 
about the promontory of Sunivm. A ſurpriſing inſtance of the imperfection 
of antient navigation: For the water-carriage is not here above double the land. 

I do not remember any paſſage in any antient author, where the growth of any 
city is aſcribed to the eſtabliſhment of a manufacture. The commerce which is 
ſaid to flouriſh, is chiefly the exchange of thoſe commodities for which different 
| ſoils and climates were ſuited. The fale of wine and oil into Arrica, according 
to Dioporus SicuLus *, was the foundation of the riches of AcRIGEN TUM. The 
ſituation of the city of SyBar1s, according to the ſame author o, was the cauſe 
of its immenſe populouſneſs; being built near the two rivers CRaTays and Sy- 
BARIS, But theſe two rivers, we may obſerve, are not navigable; and could 
only produce ſome fertile valleys, for agriculture and huſbandry ; an advantage 
ſo inconſiderable, that a modern writer would ſcarcely have taken notice of it. 

Tux barbarity of the antient tyrants, together with the extreme love of liberty, 
which animated thoſe ages, muſt have baniſhed every merchant and manufacturer; 
and have quite depopulated the ſtate, had it ſubſiſted upon induſtry and com- 
merce. While the cruel and ſuſpicious DionysI1vus was carrying on his butcheries, 
who, that was not detained by his landed property, and could have carried along 
with him any art or ſkill to procure a ſubſiſtence in other countries, would have 
remained expoſed to ſuch implacable barbarity ? The perſecutions of Pate II. 
and Lewis XIV, filled ail Euroez with the manufacturers of FLANDERS and of 
FRANCE. | | | | 

I GRANT, that agriculture is the ſpecies of induſtry which is chiefly requiſite 
to the ſubſiſtence of multitudes ; and it is poſſible, that this induſtry may flouriſh, 
even where manufactures and other arts are unknown or neglected. Swiss ER- 
LAND is at preſent a very remarkable inſtance ; where we find, at once, the moſt 
ſkilful huſbandmen and the moſt bungling tradeſmen, that are to be met with 
in all EuxopE. That agriculture flouriſhed mightily in GREECE and Irary, at 
leaſt in ſome parts of them, and at ſome periods, we have reaſon to preſume : And 
whether the mechanical arts had reached the ſame degree of perfection, may not 
be eſteemed ſo material ; eſpecially, if we conſider the great equality in the antient 
republics, where each family was obliged to cultivate, with the greateſt care and 
induſtry, its own little field, in order to its ſubſiſtence. | 

Bur is it juſt reaſoning, becauſe agriculture may, in ſome inſtances, flouriſh with- 
out trade or manufactures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of country, and 
for any great tract of time, it would ſubſiſt alone? The moſt natural way, ſurely, 
of encouraging huſbandry, is, firſt, to excite other kinds of induſtry, and there- 
by afford the laborer a ready market for his commodities, and a return of ſuch: 
goods as may contribute to his pleaſure and enjoyment. This method is infal- 


* 


dee Eſſay IV. ® Lib. 7. » Lib; 13. o Lib. 1 
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liale and univerſal; and as it prevails more in modern governments than in the 
antient, it affords a preſumption of the ſuperior populouſneſs of the former. 

Every man, fays XenoeHoN *, may be a farmer: No art or ſkill is requiſite : 
All conſiſts in the induſtry, and attention to the execution. A ſtrong proof, as 
CoLuMEeLLA hints, that agriculture was but- little known in the age of Xeno- 
rhox. 

ALL our latter improvements and refinements, have they operated nothing to- 
wards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of men, and conſequently towards their propagation 
and increaſe? Our ſuperior kill in mechanics, the diſcovery of new worlds, by 
which commerce has been ſo much enlarged, the eſtabliſhment of poſts, and the 
uſe of bills of exchange; theſe ſeem all extremely uſeful to the encouragement. 
of art, induſtry, and populouſneſs. Were we to ſtrike off theſe, what a check 
ſhould we give to every kind of bufineſs and labor, and what multitudes of fami- 
lies would immediately periſh from want and hunger? And it ſeems not probable, 
that we could ſupply the place of theſe new inventions by any other regulation or 
inſtitution. | ow | 

Have we reaſon to think, that the police of antient ſtates was any way com- 
parable to that of modern, or that men had then equal ſecurity, either at home, 
or in their journies by land or water ? I queſtion not, but every impartial ex- 
aminer would give us the preference in this particular . af 

Tuus, upon comparing the whole, it ſeems impoſſible to aſſign any juſt rea- 
ſon, why the world ſhould have been more populous in antient than in modern 
times. The equality of property, among the antients, liberty, and the ſmall di- 
viſions of their ſtates, were indeed favorable to the propagation of mankind : But 
their wars were more and deſtructive, their governments more factious 
and unſettled, commerce and manufactures more feeble and languiſhing, and the 
general police more looſe and irregular. Theſe latter diſadvantages ſeem to form 
a ſufficient counterbalance to the former advantages; and rather favor the oppo- 
ſite opinion to that which commonly prevails with regard to this ſubject. | 

Bur there is no reaſoning, it may be ſaid, againft matter of fact. If it ap- 
pear, that the world was then more populous than at preſent, we may be aſſured, 
that our conjectures are falſe, and that we have overlooked ſome material circum- 
ſtance in the compariſon. This I readily own : All our preceding reaſonings, 1 
acknowlege to be mere trifling, or, at leaſt, ſmall ſkirmiſhes and frivolous ren- 
counters, which decide nothing. But unluckily the main combat, where we com- 
pare facts, cannot be rendered much more deciſive. The facts delivered by an- 
tient authors, are either ſo uncertain or fo im as to afford us nothing cer- 
tain in this matter. How indeed could it be otherwiſe? The very facts which we 
muſt oppoſe to them, in computing the greatneſs of modern ftates, are far from 
being either certain or compleat. Many grounds of calculation, proceeded on by 
celebrated writers, are little better than thoſe of the Emperor HELIOOABALus, 
who formed an eſtimate of the immenſe greatneſs of Roux, from ten thouſand 
pound weight of cobwebs which had been found in that city *. 


— 


p Oecon. r Ain LamMyr1B. in vita HELIOGAB. cap. 
4 See Part I. Eflay XV. 26. | 
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*T1s to be remarked, that all kinds of numbers are uncertain in antient manu- 
ſcripts, and have been ſubject to much greater corruptions than any other part of 
the text; and that for a very obvious reaſon. Any alteration, in other places com- 
monly affects the ſenſe or grammar, and is more readily perceived by the reader 
and tranſcriber. | b | 
Fg enumerations of inhabitants have been made of any tract of country by 
any antient author of good authority, ſo as to afford us a large enough view for 

comparifon. | | 

_ *T1s probable, that there was formerly a good foundation for the number of 
citizens aſſigned to any free city; becauſe they entered for a ſhare of the govern- 
ment, and there were exact regiſters kept of them. But as the number of ſlaves 
is ſeldom mentioned, this leaves us in as gat uncertainty as ever, with regard to 
the populouſneſs even of ſingle cities. | | 5 

THz firſt page of Twucypips is, in my opinion, the commencement of real 
hiſtory. All preceding narrations are ſo intermixed with fable, that philoſophers 
ought to abandon them, in a great meaſure, to the embelliſhment of poets and 
orators . toe | 

W1TH regard to remote times, the numbers of people aſſigned are often ridi- 
culous, and loſe all credit and authority. The free citizens of SyBaR1s, able to 
bear arms, and actually drawn out in battle, were 300,000. They encountred 
at SIAGRA with 100,000 citizens of CROrox A, another GEEK city contiguous 
to them; and were defeated. This is Diodorvs SicuLvs's account; and is very 
ſeriouſly inſiſted on by that hiſtorian. Sr RAO ® alſo mentions the ſame num- 
ber of SYBARITES. | 

Dioporvs Sricuivs ”, enumerating the inhabitants of AcricenTuUM, when it 
was deſtroyed by the CAR THAOINIANS, ſays, that they amounted to 20,000 ct 
tizens,. 200,000 ſtrangers, beſides ſlaves, who, in ſo opulent a city as he repre- 
ſents it, would probably be, at leaft, as numerous. We muſt remark, that the 
women and the children are not included; and that therefore, upon the whole, 
the city muſt contain near two millions of inhabitants. And what was the rea- 
| ſon of ſo immenſe an increaſe? They were very induſtrious in cultivating the 
neighboring fields, not exceeding a ſmall EncLisn county; and they traded with 
their wine and oil to Argrca, which, at that time, had none of theſe commo- 
dities. ; | 

PrToLeMyY, ſays Throcxirus ?, commands 33,339 cities. I fuppoſe the ſin- 
gularity of the number was the reaſon of aligning it. Diopox us S1cuLvs * aſ- 


* In general, there is more candor and ſince - authentic pieces of all Gx EEE hiftory, wiz. Xeno- 
rity in antient hiſtorians, but leſs exactneſs and yHon's expedition, and DsMosTHENES's ora- 
care, than in the moderns. Our ſpeculative fac- tions. Pl ur Ax CH and APPian ſeem ſcarce ever to 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of religion, throw ſuch an have read Ciczro's epiſtles. 
illuſion over our minds, that men ſeem to regard * Lib. 12. 
impartiality to their adverſaries and to heretics, as Lib. 6. 

a vice or weakneſs: But the commonnefsof books, % Lib. 13. 

by means of printing, has obliged modern hiftori- * DioGENEs LaFRT3us (in vita EMPEDOCLIS) 
ans to be more careful in avoiding contradictions ſays, that AcxiGenTy m contained only 800,000 
and ineongruities. Droponus StcuLus is a inhabitants. 
good writer; but tis with pain I fee his narration Y Idyll. 17. 
contradict, in ſo many particulars, the two moſt Lib. 1. 


6 ſigos 


r 


ſignus three millions of inhabitants to AcveT, a very ſmall number: But then he 

makes the number of their cities amount to 18,000 : An evident contradiction. 
He ſays *, the people were formerly ſeven millions. Thus remote times are 

always moſt envied and admired. | 
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TrarT XERXESs's army was extremely numerous, I can readily believe; both 
from the great extent of his empire, and from the fooliſh practice of the Eaſtern 
nations, of encumbering their camp with a ſuperfluous multitude : But will any 
reaſonable man cite HERODOTus's wonderful narrations as an authority? There 
ts ſomething very rational, I own, in Lysras's argument upon this ſubject. 
Had not XERxxES's army been incredibly numerous, ſays he, he had never made 
a bridge over the HerLEeseonT: It had been much eaſier to have tranſported 
his men over ſo ſhort a paſſage, with the numerous ſhipping of which he was 
maſter. 

PoLyBivs © ſays, that the Romans, between the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, 
being threatened with an invaſion from the Gavris, muſtered all their own forces, 
and thoſe of their allies, and found them amount to ſeven hundred thouſand men 
able to bear arms. A great number ſurely, and which, when joined to the ſlaves, 
is probably not leſs, if not rather more than that extent of country affords at 
preſent *. The enumeration too ſeems to have been made with ſome exactneſs; 
and PoLyB1vUs gives us the detail of the particulars, But might not the number 
be magnified, in order to encourage the people? — FIG 

Dropoxus SicuLvus *, makes the ſame enumeration amount to near a million. 
Theſe variations are ſuſpicious. He plainly too ſuppoſes, that ITaLy in his time 
was not ſo populous : Another very ſuſpicious circumſtance. For who can believe, 
that the inhabitants of that country diminiſhed from the time of the firſt Punic 
war to that of the 7r:umvirates ?. | 

JoLrvs CæsAR, according to Arpran *, encountered four millions of GavLs, 
killed one million, and took another million priſoners *. Suppoſing the numbers 
of the enemy's army and of the killed could be exactly aſſigned, which never is 
poſſible; how could it be known how often the ſame man returned into the ar- 
mies, or how diſtinguiſh the new from the old levied ſoldiers? No attention ought 
ever to be given to ſuch looſe, exaggerated calculations ; eſpecially where the au- 
thor tells us not the mediums upon which the calculations were formed. 

PaTERcCuULvs * makes the number killed by Cats ar amount only to 400,000: 
A much more probable account, and more eaſily reconciled to the hiſtory of theſe 
wars given by that conqueror himſelf in his commentaries. | „ 

Ox E would imagine, that every circumſtance of the life and actions of Dioxv- 
sius the elder might be regarded as authentic, and free from all fabulous exag- 
geration; both becauſe he lived at a time when letters flouriſhed moſt in GREECE, 


* 14. l. there were very few ſlaves, except in Rowe or 
d Orat. funebris. I the great cities, 

< Lib. 2. | | © Lid...2. | 

* The country that ſupplied this number, was ff Cerrica. 


not above a third of ITaLy, viz. the Pope's do- 
minions, Tuscax x, and a part of the kingdom 
of NarLes, But perhaps in thoſe early times 


5 PLUTARCH (in vita Cats.) makes the num- 
ber that Cx Es as fought with amount only to three 
millions; JuLian. 2 CAESARIBUS) to two. 

b Lib, 2. cap. 47. | 


and | 
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and becauſe his chief hiſtorian was ParLisTus, a man allowed to be of great ge- 


nius, and who was a courtier and miniſter of that prince. But can we admit, 


that he had a ſtanding army of 100, ooo foot, 10, ooo horſe, and a fleet of 400 gal- 
lies ? Theſe, we may obſerve, were mercenary forces, and ſubſiſted upon their 
pay, like our armies in EuRo E. For the citizens were all diſarmed; and when 
Dio afterwards invaded Steil, and called on his countrymen to vindicate their 
liberty, he was obliged to bring arms along with him, which he diſtributed among 
thoſe who joined him. In a ſtate where agriculture alone flouriſhes, there may 
be many inhabitants; and if theſe be all armed and diſciplined, a great force may 
be called out upon occaſion : But great numbers of mercenary troops can never be 
maintained, without either trade and manufactures, or very extenſive dominions. 


The United Provinces never were maſters of ſuch a force by ſea and land, as that- 


which is ſaid to belong to Dionvs1vs ; yet they poſſeſs as large a territory, per- 
fectly well cultivated, and have infinitely more reſources from their commerce 
and induſtry. Dioporus SicuLus allows, that, even in his time, the army of 
Dion vstrus appeared incredible; that is, as I interpret it, it was entirely a fiction, 


and the opinion aroſe from the exaggerated flattery of the courtiers, and perhaps 


from the vanity and policy of the tyrant himſelf. _ 


Tux critical art may very juſtly be ſuſpected of temerity, when it pretends to 


correct or diſpute the plain teſtimony of antient hiſtorians by any probable or ana- 


logical reaſonings : Yet the licence of authors upon all ſubjects, particularly with 
regard to numbers, is ſo great, that we ought ſtill to retain a kind of doubt or 
| reſerve, whenever the facts advanced depart, in the leaſt, from the common bounds 
of nature and experience. I ſhall give an inſtance with regard to modern hiſtory. 
Sir WILLIA TEMPLE tells us, in his memoirs, that, having a free converſation 


with CHarLEs II. he took the opportunity of repreſenting to that monarch the 


impoſſibility of introducing into this iſland the religion and government of F RANCE, 
chiefly on account of the great force requiſite to ſubdue the ſpirit. and liberty of ſo 
brave a people. The Romans,” ſays he © were forced to keep up twelve le- 
* gjons for that purpoſe,” a great abſurdity '; and CROMWEL left an army of 
« near eighty thouſand men.” Muſt not this laſt fact be regarded as unqueſtioned 
by future critics, when they find it aſſerted by a wiſe and learned miniſter of ſtate, 
cotemporary to the fact, and who addreſſed his diſcourſe, upon an ungrateful ſub- 
ject, to a great monarch, who was alſo cotemporary, and who himſelf broke 
thoſe very forces about fourteen years before? Yet, by the moſt undoubted au- 
thority, we may inſiſt, that CRomwtL's army, when he died, did not amount 
to half the number here mentioned . e ms 2h | | 


2 
. 


1 
Ts. 


1 Diop. Sic. lib. 2. | three kingdoms. See Scoszf, chap. 31. This 


* PLUTARCH. ia vita DioN1s. 

1 STRABO, lib. 4. ſays, that one legion would 
be ſufficient, with a few cavalry ; but the Ro- 
Mans commonly kept up ſomewhat a greater 
force in this iſland ; which they never took the 
pains entirely to ſubdue. RY | 

m It appears, that Cr oMwer's parliament in 
1656, ſettled but 1,300,000 pound a year on him 
for the conſtant charges of government in all the 


was to ſupply fleet, army, and civil liſt. . It ap- 
ears from Wuirrockx, that, in the year 1649, 
the ſum of 80,000 pounds a-month was the eſti- 
mate for 40, ooo men. We muſt conclude, there- 
fore, that CRomwer had much leſs than that 
number upon pay in 1656. In the very inſtru- 
ment of ee 20,000 foot, and 10,000 
horſe are fixed by CoMwEL himſelf, and after- 


wards confirmed by the parliament, as the regu- 
confrmed by, the pry . ap 
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*T'rs a very uſual fallacy, to conſider all the ages of antiquity as one period, 
and to compute the numbers contained in the great cities mentioned by antient 
authors, as if theſe cities had been all cotemporary. The GRE EER colonies flou- 
riſhed extremely in Sic1LY during the age of ALEXANDER: But in AvousTus's 
time they were ſo decayed, that almoſt all the product of that fertile iſland was 
conſumed in ITALY *. | 41 A 5 . 
Lr us now examine the numbers of inhabitants aſſigned to particular cities in 
antiquity ; and omitting the numbers of NIN EVERH, BABYLox, and the EcyPpTian 
TREBES, let us confine ourſelves to the ſphere of real hiſtory, to the GRRCIAN 
and Roman ſtates. I muſt own, the more I conſider this ſubject, the more am 
I inclined to ſcepticiſm, with regard to the great populouſneſs aſcribed to antient 
Umes.” C3, 4 tbh Fg | JULY CI IX 
Arnens is ſaid by PL ArO © to be a very great city ; and it was ſurely the great- 
eſt of all the Gzeex * cities, except SYRAacuse, which was nearly about the ſame 
ſize in Tuveyproes's * time, and afterwards increafed beyond it. For Crctro 
mentions it as the greateſt of all the GEEK cities in his time 4 not comprehending, 
I ſuppoſe, either AnTiocn Or ALzxanDRIA under that denomination. ArRHE- 
NAEUS * ſays, that, by the enumeration of DRMETRIUs PHateREvs, there were 
in ATHENS 21,000 citizens, 10,000 ſtrangers, and 400,000 ſlaves. This num- 
ber is very much inſiſted on by thoſe whoſe opinion I call in queſtion, and is eſ- 
teemed a fundamental fact to their purpoſe : But, in my opinion, there is no point, 
of criticiſm more certain, than that Ar HEN aevs, and CTESI CIES, whom he cites, 
are here miſtaken, and that the number of ſlaves is augmented by a whole cypher, 
and ought not to be regarded as more than 40, ooo. r 42% ö ä 
Fi, Wurm the number of citizens is ſaid to be 21, 00 by ArHENAE US-, 
men of full age are only underſtood. For (1.) HERODOr us fays *,' that ARIs- 
TAGORAS, ambafſador from the Toni ans, found it harder to deceive one SpAR- 
Tax than 30,000 ATHENIANS ; meaning, in a looſe way, the whole ſtate, ſup- 
zoſed to be met in one popular aſſembly, excluding the women and children. 
85 Tnvcyprpts ſays, that, making allowance for all the abſentees in the fleet, 
army, garriſons, and for people employed in their gm affairs, the ATHENIAN 
affembly never roſe to five thouſand. (3.) The forces enumerated by the ſame 
hiſtorian , being all citizens, and amounting to 1 3,000 heavy-armed infantry, 
prove the fame method of calculation; as alſo the whole tenor of the Gzzex hiſ- 
torians, who always underſtand men of full age, when they aſſign the number of 


har ftanding army of the commonwealth. That 
number, indeed, ſeems not to have been much 
exceeded, during the whole time of the protector- 
ſhip. See farther, Tnuxror, vol. 2. p. $13: 
499- 568. We may there fee, that tho' the Pro- 
or had more conſiderable armies in IXILAM D 
and ScoTLAxD, he had not ſometimes more than 
4 or 5000 men in EncLanD. | 
* STz ano, lib. 6. | 
© Apolog. Socs. h EO 0 
r Ancos ſeems alſo to have been a great city : 
For Lys1as contents himſelf with ſaying that it 
did not exceed ATHens. Orat. 34- | 
4 Lib.6. SccalfoPLuTarch i vita Niciak. 


7 Orat. contra VERREM, lib. 4. cap. 52. STi As 
BO, lib. 6. ſays it was twenty-two miles in com- 
paſs. But then we are to conſider, that it con- 
tained two harbors within it; one of which was a 
very large one, and might be regarded as a kind 
of bay. | £3 15 

Lib. 6. cap. 20. | | 
t DemosTHENES aſſigns 20,000 ; contra Az 1s- 


Lib. 8. 
* Lib. 2. Drioporvus SicuLus's account per- 
fealy agrees, lib. 12. 
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citizens in any republic. Now, theſe being but the fourth of the inhabitants, the 
free ATHENIANS were by this account 84,000; the ſtrangers 40, ooo; and the 
| Nlaves, calculating by the ſmaller number, and allowing that they married and pro- 
pagated at the ſame rate with freemen, were 160,000 ; and the whole inhabitants 
284,000: A large enough number ſurely. The other number, 1,720,000, 
makes ATHENS larger than Lonpoxn and PARIS united. | 
Secondly, THERE were but 10,000 houſes in ATaens 7. 5 
T hirdly, Tho the extent of the walls, as given us by Thucvpipks “, be great, 
(012, eighteen miles, beſide the ſea coaſt); yet XERNOHON ſays, there was much 
_ waſte ground within the walls. They ſeem indeed to have joined four diſtinct and 
ſeparate cities *. amps ood KD 
_ ' Fourthly, No inſurrection of the flaves, nor ſuſpicion of inſurrection, are ever 
mentioned by hiſtorians ; except one commotion of the miners *. | 
Fifthly, Tae ATHEeNIans treatment of their ſlaves is ſaid by Xexopnon , 
and DEMOSTHENES *©,. and PLavuTvus , to have been extremely gentle and in- 
dulgent : Which could never have been the caſe, had the diſproportion been twen- 
ty to one. The diſproportion is not ſo great in any of our colonies ; and yet we 
are obliged to exerciſe a very rigorous military government over the negroes. 
_ Sixthly, No man is ever eſteemed rich for poſſeſſing what may be reckoned an 
equal diſtribution of property in any country, or even triple or quadruple that 
wealth. Thus every perfon in EncLanD is computed by ſome to ſpend ſix- 
| 7 a-day : Yet is he eſteemed but poor who has five times that ſum. Now, 
T1iMARCHUS is ſaid by ZEscnines ? to have been left in eaſy, circumſtances; But 
he was maſter only of ten ſlaves employed in manufactures. Lvs1as and his bro- 
ther, two ſtrangers, were proſcribed by the thirty for their great; riches ; tho* they 
had but ſixty a-pieceb. DEMosrHENESs was left very rich by his father; yet he 
had no more than fifty-two ſlaves . His. workhouſe, of twenty cabinet- makers, 
is ſaid to be a very conſiderable manufactor r. a 
Seventhly, DuRIxo the DECELIAN war, as the GREEK hiſtorians call it, 20,000 
ſlaves deſerted, and brought the ArHENIANs to great diſtreſs, as we learn from 
Trvcypips '. This could not have happened, had they been only the twen- 
ticth part. The beſt ſlaves would not defert. „ 5 
_  Eighthly, XE NO HON * propoſes a ſcheme for entertaining by the public 1 * 
ſlaves: And that ſo great a number may poſſibly by ſupported, any one will be 
convinced, ſays he, who conſiders the numbers we poſſeſſed before the DEET TAN 


„ Xexornon. Mem. lib. 2. theſe other towns. This 6bſervation deftroys all 
* Lib. 2. | 1  Vossivs's reafonings, and introduces common 
De ratione red. | ſenſe into theſe calculations. They 


d We are to obſerve, that when Drionysivs e ATHEN. lib. 6. 
HaLlyCARNAsSAEUs ſays, that if we regard the 4 De rep. ATHEN- 
_ antient walls of Rome, the extent of the city will © PRHILIr. 3. 
not appear g'eater than that of ATHens; he maſt f STicuo. 
mean the Ackoror is, and high town, only. No ZE Contra TIMARC RH. 
antient author ever ſpeaks of ho PiS ABU u, Pha- i Orat. 11. 
LERUS, and MuNYCHi1a, as the ſame with Aa- Contra Arno. 5 
THENS. Much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that Dio- * Ibid. 
NYSIus would conſider the matter in that light, I Lib. 7. 
after the walls of CIMON and PericLts were de- De rat. red. 
ſtroyed, and ATHENs was entirely ſeparated from | | 
| H h 2 war, 


* = > . ” - 


VW 
war. A way of ſpeaking altogether incompatible with the larger number of 


ATHENAEVUS. | 75 | — 
Nintbly, Taz whole cenſus of the ſtate of ArhENSs was leſs than 6000 talents, 
And tho' numbers in antient manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by critics, yet this 
is unexceptionable ; both becauſe DeMosTHENEs ©, who gives it, gives alſo the 
detail, which checks him; and becauſe PoLysBrvs ® afligns the ſame number, and 
reaſons upon it. Now, the moſt vulgar ſlave could yield by his labor an obolus 
a-day, over and above his maintenance, as we learn from XEnoraoN “, who ſays, 
that Nic1as's overſeer paid his maſter ſo much for ſlaves, whom he employed in 
digging of mines. If you will take the pains to eſtimate an obus a-day, and 
the flaves at 400,000, computing only at four. years purchaſe,. you will find the 
ſum above 12,000 talents ; even tho? allowance be made for the great number of 
holidays in ATHENs. Beſides, many of the ſlaves would have a much greater 
value from their art. The loweſt that DemosTHEeNes * eſtimates any of his fa- 
ther's ſlaves, is two minas a-head. And upon this ſuppoſition, it is a little dif- 
ficult, I confeſs, to reconcile even the number of 40,000 ſlaves with the cenſus 
of 6000 talents. F oj i I 
_ Tentbly, Cnios is ſaid by Tyucypropes*, to contain more ſlaves than any GR EER 
city, except SPARTA. SPARTA then had more than ATHENS, in proportion to 
the number of citizens. The SpaR TANs were 9000 in the town, 30,000 in the 
country. The male flaves, therefore, of full age, muſt have been more than 
780, 00; the whole more than 3,120,000. A number impoſſible to be main- 
tained in a narrow, barren country, ſuch as Laconia, which had no trade. Had 
the HeLoTEs been ſo very numerous, the murder of 2000 mentioned by Tav- 
CYDIDEs ©, would have irritated them, without weakening them. N 
BesiDEs, we are to conſider, that the number aſſigned by ATHanaevs *, what- 
ever it is, comprehends all the inhabitants of ATTica, as well as thoſe of A- 
THENS. The ATaenians affected much a country life, as we learn from Tav- 
CYDIDES “; and when they were all chaſed into town, by the invaſion of their 
territory during the PELopoNNESIAN war, the city was not able to contain them; 
= = were obliged to lie in the porticoes, temples, and even ſtreets, for want 
Wy a is to be extended to all the other GR EEx cities; and when the 
number of the citizens is aſſigned, we muſt always underſtand it of the inhabitants 
of the neighboring country, as well as of the city. Yet, even with this allow- 
ance, it muſt be confeſſed, that Gxzzcx was a populous country, and exceeded 
what we could imagine of ſo narrow a territory, naturally not very fertile, and 
which drew no ſupplies of corn from other places. For excepting ATxEns, which 


» Decl-ffibus. | 1 : | once 460,000 ſlaves, Eoin A 470,000. But the 
© Lib. 2. cap. 62. foregoing arguments hold —_— ainſt theſe 
De rat. red. | ſacts. Tis however remarkable, . 2 ATuE- 
* Contra AryoBUuM. NAEUS cites ſo great an authority as Ag1STOTLE 
Lib. 8. | ; for this laſt fact: And the ſcholiaſt on Pix Ax 
* PLUTARCH- in vita Lyn. | mentions the ſame number of ſlaves in ECIN A. 
t Lib. 4+ * Lib. 2. ; 


The ſame author afficms, that Con in rn had = Tavcrn. Lib, z. 
8 | traded 
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traded to Po N Hus for that commodity, the other cities ſeem to have ſubſiſted 
chiefly from their neighboring territory 7. | 

RRHO DES is well known to have been a city of extenſive commerce, and of 
great fame and ſplendor; yet it contained only 6000 citizens able to bear arms, 
when it was beſieged by DemeTRrIvs *, . | 

THEBES was always one of the capital cities of GREECE“: But the number of 
its citizens exceeded not thoſe of Ryopes *®. PRLIASsIA is ſaid to be a ſmall city 
by XENoPHON ©, yet we find, that it contained 6000 citizens*, I pretend not 
to reconcile theſe two facts. Perhaps, Xenornron calls PL TAS IA a ſmall town, 
becauſe it made but a ſmall figure in Gxzece, and maintained only a ſubordinate 
alliance with Sp ART A; or perhaps the country belonging to it, was extenſive, and 
moſt of the citizens were employed in the cultivation of it, and dwelt in the 
neighboring villages. | | 

M anTINAEA was equal to any city in Arcapia ©: Conſequently it was equal 
to MecaLoPoLrs, which was fifty ſtadia, or ſix miles and a quarter in circum- 
ference . But ManTiNAEA had only 3000 citizens . The Greek cities, there- 
fore, contained often fields and gardens, together with the houſes ; and we cannot 
judge of them by the extent of their walls. ArkENs contained no more than 
10,000 houſes ; yet its walls, with the ſea- coaſt, were above twenty miles in ex- 
tent. SyRacvseE was twenty-two miles in circumference; yet was ſcarce ever 
ſpoke of by the antients as more populous than ATHens. BaByLoN was a ſquare 
of fifteen miles, or ſixty miles in circuit; but it contained large cultivated fields 
and incloſures, as we learn from Pziny. Tho' AurELian's wall was fifty miles 
in circumference * , the circuit of all the thirteen diviſions of Rome, taken apart, 


Y DemosrT. contra Leer. The ATHenians 
brought yearly from PoxTus 400,000 medimni 
or buſhels of corn, as appeared from the cuſtom- 
houſe books. And this was the greateſt part of 
their importation. This by the by is a ftr 
proof that there is ſome great miſtake in the fore- 
going paſſage of AruEXAEUSs. For ATTiCA it- 
ſelf was ſo barren in corn, that it produced not 
enough even to maintain the peaſants. Tir. Liv. 
lib. 43. cap. 6. Lucian, in his aavigium five vota, 
ſays, that a ſhip, which by the dimenſions he 
gives, ſeems to have been about the ſize of our 
third rates, carried as much corn as would main- 
tain all ATTica for a twelvemonth. But perhaps 
ATHEns was decayed at that time; and beſides, 
it is not ſafe to truſt ſuch looſe rhetorical calcula- 
tions, | 

2 Diop. Sic. lib. 20. 

« Is0CR. paneg. | 

bd Drop. Sic fib, 17. When ALEXANDER at- 
tacked TuEBEs, we may ſafely conclude, that 


almoſt the whole inhabitants were preſent. Who- 


ever is acquainted with the ſpirit of the Gx EEK s, 
eſpecially of the TnRBANSs, will never ſuſpect, 
that any of them would deſe:t their country, when 
it was reduced to ſuch extreme peril and diſtreſs. 


As ALEXANDER took the town by ſtorm, all thoſe 


who bore arms were put to the ſword without 


mercy ; and they amounted only to 6090 men. 
Among theſe were ſome ſtrangers and manumitted 
ſlaves. The captives, condfting of old men, 
women, children, and flaves, were ſold, and they 
amounted to 30, ooo. We may therefore conclude, 
that the free citizens in TREBES, of both ſexes 
and all ages, were near 24,000 ; the ſtrangers 
and ſlaves about 12,000. Theſe laſt, we may 
obſerve, were ſomewhat fewer in proportion than 
at ATyens; as is reaſonable to imagine from this 
circumſtance, that ATHEns was a town of more 
trade to ſupport flaves, and of more entertain- 
ment to allure ſtrangers. It is alſo to be remarked, 
that thirty-fix thouſand was the whole number of 
people, both in the city of TyzBzs, and the neigh- 
boring territory: A very moderate number, it 
muſt 1 4 confeſſed; and this computation bein 
founded in facts which appear undiſputable, mu 
have great weight inthe preſent controverſy. The 
above-mentioned number of RyoD1ans too were 
the whole inhabitants of the iſland, who were 
free, and able to bear arms. | 

t Hiſt. Ga AEC. lib. 7. 

d Id. lib. 7. | 

© PoLYB. lib. 2. 
f Por rz. lib. . cap. 20. 

5 LSI As, orat. 34. 

b Voriscus in vita AUREL. 


accord- 
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according to PusLi Victor, was only about forty- three miles * When an ene- 
my invaded the country, the whole inhabitants retired within the walls of the an- 
tient cities, with their cattle and furniture, and inſtruments of huſbandry. And 
the great height to which the walls were raiſed, enabled a ſmall number to defend 
them with facility. Falk TR 
SpaRTA, ſays XENXOPHON *, is one of the cities of GREECE that has the feweſt 
inhabitants. Yet PoLyB1vs * ſays, that it was forty-eight ſtadia in circumference, 
and was round. : 2 e 
ALL the EroliAxs able to bear arms in ANTIPATER's time, deducting ſome 
few garriſons, were but ten thouſand men *. N 
PoLyB1vs ® tells us, that the AchAkAx league might, without any inconveni- 
ence, march 30 or 40, ooo men: and this account ſeems very probable: for that 
league dere ene the greateſt part of PRLOONNESs us. Yet Paus Ax As , 
ſpeaking of the ſame period ſays, that all the AchAkAxs able to bear arms, even 
when ſeveral manumitted ſlaves were joined to them, did not amount to fiftcen 
thouſand. | 5 5 5 
Tux THESSALIANS, till their final conqueſt by the Romans, were, in all ages, 
turbulent, factious, ſeditious, diſorderly *. is not therefore natural to ſuppoſc, 
that that part of Greece abounded much in people. | 
Wr are told by Tavucycipes ?, that the part of PzLopoxnnesvs adjoining to 
PyLos, was deſart and uncultivated. HEeropoTvs ſays *, that Mac EDON IA was 
full of lions and wild bulls; animals which can only inhabit vaſt unpeopled fo- 
reſts. Theſe were the two extremities of GREECE. : | 
Tus whole inhabitants of Epirus, of all ages, ſexes and conditions, who were 
ſold by Paulus XmMiLivs, amounted only to 150,000 *. Yet Epirus might be 
double the extent of Yor «SHIRE. | | 1 N 
JosTnN tells us, that when Paitiy of Mackpox was declared head of the 
Greek confederacy, he called a congreſs of all the ſtates, except the Lacepe- 
MONIANS, Who refuſed to concur ; and he found the force of the whole, upon 
computation, to amount to 200,000 infantry, and 15,000 cavalry. This muſt 
be underſtood to be all the citizens capable of bearing arms. For as the Gzezx 
republics maintained no mercenary forces, and had no militia diſtinct from the 
whole body of the citizens, it is not conceivable what other medium there could 
be of computation. That ſuch an army could ever — GREECE be brought into the 
field, and be maintained there, is contrary to all hiſtory. Upon this 5. | 
therefore, we may thus reaſon. The free GR EEE s of all ages and ſexes were 
860,000. The ſlaves, computing. them by the number of Ar HEN IAN ſlaves as 
above, who ſeldom married or had families, were double the male citizens of full 
age, viz. 430,000. And the whole inhabitants of antient GREECE, excepting La- 


/ 


i De rep. Lacep. This paſſage is not eaſily re- o Tir. Liv. lib. 34. cap. 51, Pr Aro in Cai- 
conciled with that of PL.utarcH above, who TONE. | 


ſays, that Syar TA had 9ooo eitizens, Lib. 7. 
K PoLYs. lib. q. cap. 20. I Lib. 7. 
I Drop. Sic. lib. 18. ä Tir. Liv. lib. 45. cap. 34. 
m LEGAT. | : 


Lib. 9. cap. 5. 


2 Jy ACHAICIS, 


CONIA, 
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coON1A, were about one million two hundred and ninety thouſand : No mighty 
number, nor much exceeding what may be found at preſent in ScoTLAND, a 
country nearly of the fame extent, and very indifferently peopled. 

WZE may now conſider the numbers of people in Rome and ITaLy, and col- 
lect all the lights afforded us by ſcattered paſſages in antient authors. We ſhall 
find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fixing any opinion on that head; and 
no reaſon to ſupport thoſe exaggerated calculations, ſo much inſiſted on by mo- 
dern writers. 0 75 . 3 | 

Dionysius HarLticarRnass vs * ſays, that the antient walls of Rows were 
nearly of the fame compaſs with thoſe of ArHENS, but that the ſuburbs ran out 
to a great extent; and it was difficult to tell, where the town ended or the coun- 
try begun. In ſome places of Roux, it appears, from the ſame author *, from 
JuvenaL “, and from other antient writers *, that the houſes were high, and fa- 
milies lived in ſeparate ſtoreys, one above another : But it is probable, theſe were 
only the poorer citizens, and only in ſome few ſtreets. If we may judge from the 
younger PLitny's? account of his houſe, and from BazxToL1's plans of antient 
buildings, the men of quality had very ſpacious palaces ; and their buildings were 
like the CHINESE houſes at this day, where each apartment is ſeparated from the 
reſt, and riſes no higher than a ſingle ſtorey. To which if we add, that the Ro- 
MAN nobility much affected very extenſive porticoes, and even woods * in town; 
we may perhaps allow Voss ius (tho? there is no manner of reaſon for it) to read 


the famous paſſage of the elder PLiny * his own way without admitting the extra- 


vagant conſequences which he draws from it. 


9 
ARTS.” > 

» Satyr 3. l. 269. 270. 

* STRABO, lib. 5. ſays, that the emperor Au- 
cus rus prohibited the raiſing houſes higher than 
ſeventy foot. In another paſſage, lib. 16. he ſpeaks 
of the houſes of Rome as remarkably high. See 
alſo to the ſame purpoſe Vir Ruvius, lib. 2. cap. 
8. AR1STIDES the ſophiſt, in his oration «; Pup, 
| ſays, that Rome conſiſted of cities on the top of 
cities; and that if one were to ſpread it out, and 
unfold it, it would cover the whole ſurface of 
Iraly, Where an author indulges himſelf in 
fuch extravagant declamations, and gives ſo much 
into the hyperbolical ſtyle, one knows not how 
far he muſt Lc reduced. But this reaſoning ſeems 
natural: If Rou was built in ſo ſcattered a 
manner as Dionysrus fays, and ran ſo much in- 
to the country, there muſt have been ve 
ſtreets where the houſes were raiſed ſo 1 2 "Tis 
only for want of ground, that any body builds in 
that inconvenient manner. 

Lib. 2. epiſt. 16. lib. 5. epiſt. 6. Tis true, PLixy 
theredeſcribes a country-houſe : But ſince that was 
the idea which the antients formed of a magn ficent 
and convenient building, the great men would 
certainly build the ſame way in town. In laxi- 
* tatem ruris excurrunt,”” ſays SENECA of the rich 


few 


Taz 


and voluptuous, epiſt. 114. VaLerrvs Maximus, 


lib. 4. cap. 4 ſpeaking of CincinnaTvus's field 


of four acres, ſays, * Auguſte ſe habitare nunc 
«« putat, cujus domus tantum patet quantum CI x- 
* CINNATI rura patuerant.” To the ſame pur- 
poſe, ſee lib. 36. cap 15. alſo lib. 18. cap. 2. 
* VIrRVv. lib. 5. cap. 11. Tacir. annal. lib. 
11. Cap. 3. SUETON. 2 vita Ocrav. Cap. 72. 
&c. | | ; 
2 © Moenia ejus (Roma) collegere ambitu im- 
= 55 cenſoribuſque VESYASIANISs, A. 
« U. C. 828. paſſ. xiii. MCC. complexa montes 
ſeptem, ipſa dividitur in regiones quatuorde- 
eim, compita earum 265. Ejuſdem ſpatii men- 
e ſura, currente a Milliario in capite Ro. Fori 
* ſtatuto, ad ſingulas portas, quae ſunt hodie nu- 


* mero 37, ita ut duodecim portae ſemel nume- 


„ rentur, praetereanturque ex veteribus ſeptem, 
0 quae eſſe deſierunt, efficit paſſuum per directum 


ce 30,775. Ad extrema vero tectorum cum caſtris 


* praetoriis ab eodem Milliario, per vicos omni- 
% um viarum, menſura collegit paulo amplius 
«« ſeptuaginta millia paſſuum. Quo fi quis alti- 
s tudinem tectorum addat, dignam profetto aeſti- 
© mationem concipiat, fateaturque nullius urbis 
«© magnitudinem in toto orbe potuiſſe ei compara- 
6% ri.” Prin. lib. 3. cap. 5. 

All the beſt manuſcripts of Prix v read the = 
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Tux number of citizens who received corn by the public diſtribution in Avevs- 
rus's time, were two hundred thouſand * This one would eſteem a pretty cer- 
tain ground of calculation : Yet it is attended with ſuch circumſtances as throw us 


back into doubt and uncertainty. 


ſage as here cited, and fix the compaſs of the 


walls of Rome to be thirteen miles. The only 
queſtion is, What PLinyY means by 30,77 5 paces, 
and how that number was formed ? The manner 
in which I conceive it, is this. Rome was a ſe- 
Micircular area of thirteen miles circumference, 


The Forum, and conſequently the Milliarium, 


we know, was ſituated on the banks of the Tr- 
BER, and near the center of the circle, or upon 
the diameter of the ſemicircular area. Tho' there 
were thirty-ſeven gates to Rox E, yet only twelve 
of them had ftraight ſtreets, leading from them to 
the Milliarium. Prin rv, therefore, having aſ- 
figned the circumference of Rom +, and knowin 
that that alone was not ſufficient to give us a j 
notion of its ſurface, uſes this farther method. He 


| ſuppoſes all the ſtreets, leading from the Milliarium - 
to the twelve gates, to be laid together into one 


ſtraight line, and fu we run along that line, 
ſo * count each 3 In which caſe, he 
fays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces: Or, in 
other words, that each ſtreet or radius of the ſemi- 
circular area is upon an average two miles and a 
half; and the whole length of Rowe is five miles, 
and its breadth about as much, beſides the 
ſcattered fuburbs. 

Pzxt Hax Doux underſtands this paſlage in 
the ſame manner; with regard to the laying toge- 
ther the ee of Roms 5 on 27 in 
order to com 30, 75% paces: But then he ſup- 
poſes, het Hoes bod nds the Milliarium to 
every and that no ftreet exceeded 800 paces. 
in length. But (1.) a ſemicircular area, whoſe ra- 
dius was only 800 „ could never have a cir- 
cumference near thi miles, the compaſs of 
Rowe as aſſigned by Piixy. A radius of two 
miles and a forms very nearly that circumfe- 
rence. (2.) There is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing a 
city ſo built as to have ſtreets running to its center 


from every gate in its circumference. Theſe ſtreets 
muſt in as they approach. (3.) This dimi- 


niſhes too much from” the of antient 
Rome, and reduces that city even Bals ro. 
or RoTTERDAM. 

The ſenſe 2 — his 1 e 
varia on thi LINY, errs wi 
in the Nee 3 
thority, inflead of thirteen miles, has aſſi 
thirty miles for the compaſs of the walls of Rowe. 


Aud Voss ius underſtands this only of the curvili- 


near part of the circumference ; ſuppoſing, that as 


the Tr Ber formed the diameter, there were no walls 
built on that ſide. But (1.) this reading is allowed 
contrary to almoſt all the manuſcripts. \(z.) Why 
ſhould PLN V, a conciſe writer, repeat the com- 
paſs of the walls of Rome in two ſucceſſive ſen- 
tences ? (3.) Why repeat it with ſo ſenſible a varia- 
tion? (4.) What is the meaning of PLixny's men- 
tioning twice the MiLL1ar1UM, if a line was mea- 
ſured that had no dependence on the MiLL1a- 
RIUM? (F.) AURELIAN's wall is faid by Vaetscus 
to have been drawn /axto:e ambitu, and to have 
comprehended all the buildings and ſuburbs on 
the north ſide of the TYBex ; yet its compaſs was 


only fifty miles; and even here critics ſuſpe& ſome 


miſtake or corruption in the text. It is not pro- 
bable, that Rome would diminiſh from Avcvs- 
Tus to AURELIAN. It remained ſtill the capital 
of the ſame empire ; and none of the civil wars, 
in that long period, except the tumults on the 
death of Maximus and BarBinxus ever affected 
the city. CarAaCcaALLa is faid by AvuxeLivs 
Victor to have increaſed Rome. (6.) There 
are no remains of antient buildings, which mark 
any ſuch greatneſs of Rome. Vossws's reply 
to this objection ſeems abſurd, That the rubbiſh 
would fink fixty or ſeventy foot below ground. 
It appears from SyaRTIAan (in vita Sever; ) that 
the five mile-ſtone in via Lavicana was out of the 
city. (7.) Or xrur iopoauvs and Pusr1vs Vic- 
ToR fix the number of houſes in Rows to be be- 
twixt forty and fifty thouſand. (8.) The very ex- 
travagance of the conſequences drawn by this cri- 
tic, as well as Lirs ius, if they be neceſſary, de- 
ſtroys the foundation on which they are grounded; 
That Rome contained fourteen millions of inhabi- 
tants ; while the whole kingdom of FRANCE con- 
tains only five, according to his computation, &c. 

The only objection to the ſenſe which we have 
afhxed above to the paſſage of Plix v, ſeems to 
he in this, That PLixy, after mentioning the 

irty-ſeven gates of Rowe, aſſigns only a reaſon 
for ſuppreſſing the ſeven old ones, and ſays no- 
thing of the eighteen gates, the frocts leading 
from which terminated, according to my opinion, 
before they reached the Forum. But as 3 
was writing to the Rowans, who perfectly knew 
the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange he 


gned ſhould take a circumſtance for granted, which was 


ſo familiar to every body. Perhaps, too, many 
of theſe gates led to wharfs upon the river. 
Ex monument, Ancyr. 8 
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Dip the poorer citizens only receive the diſtribution? It was calculated. 
ſure, chiefly for their benefit. Th it appears from a paſſage . DE | 
the rich might alſo take their portion, and that it was efteemed no reproach in 
them to apply for it. | | : T 

To whom was the corn given; whether only to heads of families, or to ever 
man, woman, and child? The portion every month was five modi to each!“ 
(about + of a buſhel.) This was too little for a family, and too much for an in- 
dividual. A very accurate antiquarian *, therefore, infers, that it was given to 
every man of full years: But he allows the matter to be uncertain. 42 

Was it ſtrictly inquired, whether the claimant lived within the precincts of 
Rome, or was it ſufficient that he preſented himſelf at the monthly diſtribution ? 
This laſt ſeems more probahl e DOPE | 
Were pgs falſe claimants? We are told s, that Carsar ſtruck off at once 
170,000, who had crept in without a juſt title; and it is very little probable; tha 
he remedied all — HE] 0 Fog . ith a yr 222 * 
Bux, laſtly, what proportion of ſlaves muſt we aſſign to theſe citizens? This 
is the moſt material queſtion; and the moſt uncertain. Tis very doubtful, 'whe- 
ther ATAENS can be eſtabliſhed as a rule for Rowe. Perhaps the ATHentans 
had more ſlaves,” becauſe they employed them in manufactures, for which a capi- 
tal city like Rome, ſeems not ſo proper. Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans 
had more ſlaves, on account of their ſuperior luxury and riches. e YORI 73 

THERE were exact bills of mortality kept in Rome ; but no antient author has 
given us the number of burials, except SuzToN1vs ®, who tells us, that in one 
ſeaſon. there were 30,000 names carried to the temple of LiniTiNa : But this 
was during a plague ; which can afford no certain foundation for any inference. 
Ius public corn, tho' diſtributed only to 200,000 citizens, affected very con- 
ſiderably the whole agriculture of ITALY *: A fact no way reconcilable to ſome 
modern exaggerations with regard to the inhabitants of that country. Skate 

Tre beſt ground of conjecture I can find concerning the greatneſs of antient 
Roms, is this: We are told by HtroD1an A, that AnTiocy and ALEXANDRIA 
were very little inferior to Rome. It appears from Drioporvs Steurus “, that 
one ſtraight ſtreet of ALEXANDRIA, reaching from port to port, was five miles 
long ; and as ALEXANDRIA was much more extended in length than breadth, it 
ſeems to have been a city nearly of the bulk of Paz1s! ; and Rome might be about 
the ſize of LonDon, eke eh eee 
rr TT. TurkE 

c Tuſc. quneſt. lib. 3. cap. 48. 

d / icinius apud Salluſt. hiſt. frag. lib. 3. 

e Nicolaus Hertenffus de re frumentaria Reman. 

f Not to take the people too much from their 
huſineſs, Aveusrus ordained the diftribution of 
corn to be made only thrice a year: But the 
people finding the monthly diſtributions more con- 
venient, (as preſerving, 1 ſuppoſe, a more regular 


s Seton. in Jul. cap. 41. 
h In vita Neronis. Sutton. Aug. Cap. 42. 
1 Lib. 4. cap. 5. y K LS _— 
eros Cur T1vs ſays, its walls were only 
ten miles in circumference, when founded by 
ALEXANDER ; lib. 4. cap. 8. STRABO, who 
had travelled to ALsXanDRIA as well as Dio po- 
Rus SICULUS, fays it was ſcarce four miles long, 


oeconomy in their' family) deſired to have them 
reſtored; So ETON. AUGUST. cap. 40. Had 
not ſome of the people come from ſome diſtance 
for their corn, AuGusTvus's: precaution ſeems ſu- 
perfluous. 

2 ud 


and in moſt places about a mile broad; lib. 17. 
Pliny fays it reſembled a Mac DoNIAN caſſock, 
ſtretching out in the corners; lib. 5. cap. 70. 
Notwithſtanding this bulk of ALgxanpaia, 
which ſeems but moderate, Diopoxus SicuLus, 


I 1 : ſpeaking 


T6 TAY . 
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Tres hyed in ALSXANDRia, in DiopoRvs SteuLvs's time ®, 300,000 free 
ple, comprehending, I ſuppoſe, women and children. But what number of 


relating the quarrels betwixt GzTA and CARACALLA. 3 g 
Ir appears from the ſame hiſtorian *, that there was then much land unculti- 
vated, and put to no manner of uſe ; and he aſcribes it as a great praiſe to Per- 
TINAX, that he allowed every one to take ſuch land, either in Ir Alx or elſewhere, 
and cultivate it as he pleaſed, without paying any taxes. Lands uncultivated, and 
Put to wo manner of uſe! This is not heard of in any part of CarisTeEnDOM ; ex- 
"cept perhaps in ſome remote parts of Huncaryr, as I have been informed. And 
it ſurely 3 very ill with that idea of the extreme populouſneſs of anti- 
quit Ys ſo inſiſted on, | | | | 


It was 


of the world, (for he excepts not Rowe) is, that 
it contained 300,000 free inhabitants. He alſo 
mentions the revennes of the kings, viz. 6000 ta- 
Tents, as another circumſtance to the ſame pur- 
poſe: No ſuch mighty ſum in our eyes, even tho” 
we make allowances for the different value of mo- 
ney. What Sr fays of the neighboring 
country,means only thatit was well 3 are 
. Might not one affirm, without any great 
hyperbole, that the whole banks of the river from 
GrxAvEsexDto WixpDsoR are one City? This is even 
more than STx ano ſays of the banks of the lake 
MazetoT1s, and of the canal to Canopus. "Tis 
a vulgar faying in ITaLy, that the king of Sas- 
DINIA but one town in PitpMuoxT ; for it is 


A clear proof that the bulk of the inhabitants 
were lodged there, and that the neighboring coun- 
wy was no more than what mig 


about all great towns, very well cultivated and 

well led. 

m Lib. 17. 

n He fays Quvhige, not v, which laſt ex- 

preſſion muſt have been underſtood of citizens 

alone, and grown men. | 
Lib. 4. cap. 1. wax , POLITIAN in- 

* it “ aedibus majoribus etiam reliqua ur- 

cc * n 


y He fays, (in Nx a On cap. 30.) that a porti- 
co or piazza of it was 3zooo feet long; tanta 
« laxitas ut porticus triplices milliarias haberet. 
He cannot mean three miles. For the whole ex- 
tent of the houſe from the Partartins to the 
EsQu1LINE was not near fo great. So when 
Vor isc. in AuREL1ano mentions a portico in 
SALLUST's gardens, which he calls porticus millia- 
renſis, it muſt be underſtood of a thouſand feet. 80 


Metata privatis opaca | 

Porticus * Arcton.“ Lib. a. ode 15. 
So alſo in lib. 1. ſatyr. 8 | | 
« Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 


* PLiniws, lib. 36. cap. 15- * Bis vidimus 
« urbem totam cingi domibus principum, Cai 
56 ac NErRONLs.” 


2 Lib. 2. cap. IS. 
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Ws learn from Vopiscvus*, that there was in ExRUunxlA much fertile land un- 
cultivated, which the Emperor Aux AN intended to convert into vineyards, in 
order to furniſh the Roman people with a gratuitous diſtribution of wine : A very 
proper expedient to diſpeople ſtill farther that capital, and all the neighboring terri- 
cories, | EH 

|T may not be amiſs to take notice of the account which PoLystvs * gives of 
the great herds of ſwine to be met with in Tuscany and LomparDy, as well as 
in GREECE, and of the method of feeding them which was then practiſed. 
There are great herds of ſwine,” ſays he, thro'out all IrALv, particularly, 
“in former times, thro' ETRURIA and Cis ALPINE Gaul. And a herd fre- 
% quently contains a thouſand or more ſwine. When one of theſe herds in feed- 
ing meets with another, they mix together; and the ſwine-herds have no other 
expedient to ſeparate them than to go to different quarters, where they ſound 
their horn; and theſe animals, being accuſtomed to that ſignal, run imme- 
diately each to the horn of his own keeper. Whereas in Gx EEE, if the herds 
«© of ſwine happen to mix in the foreſts, he who has the greateſt flock, takes cun- 
„ ningly the opportunity of driving all away. And thieves are very apt to pur- 
“ loin the ſtraggling hogs, which have wandered to a great diſtance from their 
6“ keeper, in ſearch of food.“ | 

May we not infer from this account, that the North of ITary was then muck 
leſs peopled, and worſe cultivated, than at preſent? How could theſe vaſt herds 
be fed in a country ſo thick of incloſures, ſo improved by agriculture, ſo divided 
by farms, ſo planted with vines and corn intermingled together ? I muſt confeſs, 
that PoLyBrvs's relation has more the air of that oeconomy which is to be met 
with in our AMERICAN colonies, than the management of an Evroyzan 
country. | : 

We meet with a reflection in Axis TrorLE's ethics, which ſeems to me unac- 

countable on any ſuppoſition, and by proving too much in favor of our preſent 
| reaſoning, may be thought really to prove nothing. That philoſopher, treating of 
friendſhip, and obſerving, that that relation ought neither to be contracted to a 
very few, nor extended over a great multitude, illuſtrates his opinion by the follow- 
ing argument. In like manner,” ſays he, as a city cannot ſubſiſt, if it ei- 
„ther have fo few inhabitants as ten, or ſo many as a hundred thouſand; fo is 
ic there a mediocrity required in the number of friends; and you deſtroy the eſſence 
& of friendſhip by running into either extreme.” What! impoſſible, that a 
city can contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants! Had Ar1sToTLE never ſeen nor 
heard of a city which was near ſo populous? This, I muſt own, paſles my 
comprehenſion. : | 5 

PLiny * tells us, that SEL EV CIA, the ſeat of the GR EEk empire in the Eaſt, was 
reported to contain 600,000 people. CARTHAGE is faid by STRABO to have 
contained 700,000. The inhabitants of Pzx1Nn are not much more numerous. 
LonDon, PARIS, and ConsTanTINoPLE, may admit of nearly the ſame compu- 
tation; at leaſt, the two latter cities do not exceed it. Rouk, ALEXANDRIA, Ax- 


In AUzELIAN. cap. 48. not rouge; inhabitant, not citizen. 


- 


* Lib. 12. cap. 2. * Lib. 6. cap. 28. 
Lib. 9. cap. 10. His expreſſion is arlpure;, Lib. 17, 


I i 2 | _ TI9CH, 


— 
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TIOCH, we have already ſpoke of. From the experience of paſt and 8 ages, 
one might conjecture, that there is a kind of impoſſibility, that any city could 
ever riſe much beyond this proportion. Whether the grandeur of a city be founded 
on commerce or on empire, there ſeem to be invincible obſtacles, which prevent 
its farther progreſs. The ſeats of vaſt monarchies, by introducing extravagant 
luxury, irregular expence, idleneſs, dependence, and falſe ideas of rank and ſupe- 
riofity, are improper for commerce. Extenſive commerce checks itſelf, by railing 
the price of all labor and commodities. When a great court engages the attendance 
of a numerous nobility, poſſeſſed of overgrown fortunes, the middling gentry. re- 
main in their provincial towns, where they can make a figure on a moderate in- 
come. And if the dominions of a ſtate arrive at an enormous ſize, there neceſſa- 
rily ariſe many capitals, in the remoter provinces, whither all the inhabitants, ex- 
cept a few courtiers, repair, for education, fortune, and amuſementx. LoN DON, 
by uniting extenſive commerce and middling empire, has, perhaps, arrived at a 
greatneſs, which no city will ever be able to exceed. 

__Cnuse Dover or CaLais for a center: Draw a circle of two hundred miles 
radius: You comprehend  Lonpon, Paris, the NETHERLANDS, the UNITED 
Provinces, and ſome of the beſt cultivated counties of FRANCE and EncLaxp, 
It may ſafely, I think, be affirmed, that no ſpot of ground can be found, in antiquity, 
of equal extent, which contained near ſo many great and populous cities, and was ſo 
ſtocked with riches, and inhabitants. To balance, in both periods, the ſtates, 
which poſſeſſed moſt art, knowlege, civility, and the beſt police, ſeems the trueſt 

method of compariſon. 

Tis an obſervation of L*Abbe pv Bos”, that Irani is warmer at preſent than it 
was in antient times. The annals of Roux tell us,“ ſays he, © that in the year 
« 480. ab U. C. the winter was ſo ſevere that it deſtroyed the trees. The Tyzze. 
& froze in Rome, and the ground was covered with ſnow for forty days. When 
% JuvENAL * deſcribes a ſuperſtitious woman, he repreſents her as breaking the 
ice of the Ty BER, that ſhe might perform her ablutions.” 


<< Hybernum frafa glacie deſcendet in amnem, 
«. Ter matutino Tyberr mergetur. 


„ He ſpeaks of that river's freezing as a common event. Many paſſages 1 
<4 Horace ſuppoſe the ſtreets of Rox full of ſnow and ice. We ſhould have 
«© more certainty with. regard to this point, had the antients known the uſe of 
« thermometers : But their writers, without intending it, give us information, 
< ſufficient to. convince us, that the winters are now much more temperate at 
* Rowe than formerly. At preſent, the TyBzz no more freezes at Rome than 
the Nizz-at Cairo. The Romans eſteem. the winter very rigorous, if the 
<«. ſnow lies two days, and if one ſees for eight and forty hours a few icicles hang 
< from a fountain that has a north expoſition,” 

Tus obſervation of this ingenious critic may be extended to other EUROPEAN 
climates. Who could diſcoyer the mild climate of FX Axcx in Dioponus SicuLus's 


* Such were ALEXANDRIA, ANTIOCH, Car- DuBLin, EpinnurGH, York, in the BaIT18 . 
hh, Ernzsus, Lyons, &c. in the Rowan dominions. 
empire. Such are even BouzDEAUX,, Tnorouss, 1 Vol. 2. 3 16, 2 Sat. 6. 
Dijon, Rennes, Roven, Alx, &c. in France; 2 Lib. 4. 


Er . + a : | deſcription, 
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defcription of that of GavL? As it is a northern climate,” ſays he, it is infeſted 
++ -with cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, inſtead of rain, there fall great 
«.ſnows; and in clear weather it there freezes ſo exceſſive hard, that the rivers 
acquire bridges of their own ſubſtance, over which, not only ſingle travellers 
may pals, but large armies, accompanied with all their baggage and loaded 
waggons. And there being many rivers in Gavr, the Ryowe, the Raine, 
Sc. almoſt all of them are froze over; and tis uſual, in order to prevent fall- 
ing, to cover the ice with chaff and ſtraw, at the places where the road 
<< paſſes.” Colder than @ GartLic Winter, is ufed by PETRONIUs, as a pro- 
verbial expreſſion. + A ot FOG EH 7 10, 320005 | 

Nox TE of the CEvENNB8S, ſays STR aro *, Gau produces not figs and olives : 

And the vines, which have been planted, bear not grapes, that will ripen. 
Ovid poſitively maintains, with all the ſericus affirmation of proſe, that the 
EuXxINE fea was frozen over every winter in his time; and he appeals to Roman 
governors,, whom he names, for the truth of his affertion *, This ſeldom or ne- 
ver happens at preſent in the latitude of Toi, whither Ovid was baniſhed. All 
the complaints of the ſame poet ſeem to mark a rigor of the ſeaſons, which is 
fcarce experienced at preſent in PETERSBURG or STOCKHOLM. 

TouRNEeFoRT, a Provencal, who had travelled into the fame countries, ob- 
ſerves, that there is not a finer climate in the world: And he aſſerts, that no- 
thing but Ovrp's melancholy could have given him ſuch diſmal. ideas of it. Bur 
the facts mentioned by that poet, are too circumſtantial to bear any ſuch in- 


— by — 
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ter pretation. ü | 
_ PoLysivs © ſays, that the climate in Ax cADIA was very cold, and the air 
moiſt. 1% e | | 
+ ITary,” ſays VarRo'*, is the moſt temperate climate in Europe. The 
„inland parts“ (Gaul, GERMANY, and PANNONIA, no doubt) © have almoſt 
e perpetual winter.” 2/10. BED een 5 T4 5 N 
Tux northern parts of SpA IN, according to STR ABO, are but ill inhabited, 
becauſe of the great cold. 8 | | 
ALLowiNns, therefore, this remark to be juſt, that Euxopꝝ is become warmer 
than formerly; how can we account for it? Plainly, by no other method, but by 
ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent much better cultivated,” and that the woods 
are cleared, which formerly threw a ſhade upon the earth, and kept the rays of 
the ſun from penetrating to it. Our northern colonies in AMER1Ca become more 
temperate, in proportion as the woods are felled *; but, in general, every one 
may remark, that cold ſtill makes itſelf much more ſeverely felt, both in North 
and South AMzerica, than in places under the ſame latitude in Evxope, 
SasERNA, quoted by CoLUMELLAa ®, affirmed, that the diſpoſition of the hea- 
vens was altered before his time, and that the air had become much milder and 
warmer; as appears hence, ſays he, that many places now abound with vineyards 
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d Lib. 4. | 3 | N1$SH hiſtories of the firſt diſcovery and conqueſt of TH 
© Trift. lib. 3. eleg. 9. De Ponto, lib. 4. eleg. theſe countries, they appear to have been ve | 
7. 9. 10. 5 | healthful ; being then well peopled and cultivated. | 
© ils 4+ CaÞ> 20," © Lib. 1. cap. 2. No account of the ſickneſs or decay of CorTzs's | 
f Lib. 3. or P1zzarRo's ſmall armies. | | 


£ The warm ſouthern colonies alſo become more 


b Lib. 1. Cap. 1. 3 
healthful: And tis remarkable, that in the Spa- | OT 


and 


— — — _— — — 


and olive-plantations, which formerly, by reaſon of the rigor of the climate, could 
raiſe none of theſe productions. Such a change, if real, will be allowed an evi- 
dent ſign of the better cultivation and peopling of countries before the age 
of Sas RNA; and if it be continued to the preſent times, is a proof, that 
theſe advantages have been continually increaſing thro'out this part of the world. 
-  LizT us now caſt our eye over all the countries which were the ſcene of antient 
and modern hiſtory, and compare their paſt and preſent ſituation. We ſhall nor, 
perhaps, find ſuch foundation for the complaint of the preſent emptineſs and deſo- 
lation of the world. Ever is repreſented by MaiLLET, to whom we owe the 
beſt account of it, as extremely populous ; tho? he eſteems the number of its inha- 
bitants to be diminiſhed. Syria, and the Leſſer As14, as well as the coaſt of 
BARBARVY, I can readily own, to be very deſart in compariſon of their antient 
condition. The depopulation of GREECE is alſo very obvious. But whether the 
country now called Tuxkx in EuxorE may not, in general, contain as many in- 
habitants as during the flouriſhing period of GREECE, may be a little doubtful. 
The Trracians ſeem then to have lived like the TarTaxs at preſent, by pa- 
ſturage and plunder * : The Gg Es were ſtill more uncivilized * : And the ILLv- 
RIANS were no better *®. Theſe occupy nine tenths of that country: And tho? 
the government of the Turks be not very favorable to induſtry and propagation ; 
yet it preſerves, at leaſt, peace and order among the inhabitants; and is preferable 
to that. barbarous, — condition, in which they antiently lived. 

Pol AND and Muscovy in EuxorkE are not populous; but are certainly much 
more ſo than the antient SARMATIA and ScyrhiA; where no huſbandry or agri- 
culture was ever heard of, and paſturage was the ſole art by which the people 
were maintained. The like obſervation may be extended to DENMARK and 
SwWwED EN. No one ought to eſteem the immenſe ſwarms. of people, which for- 
merly came from the North, and over-ran all Euxorz, to be any objection to 
this opinion. Where a whole nation, or even half it, remove their feat; *tis eaſy 
to imagine what a prodigious multitude they muſt form; with what defperate va- 
lor they muſt make their attacks; and how the terror they ſtrike into the invaded 
nations will make theſe magnify, in their imagination, both the courage and mul- 
titude of the invaders. ScoTLAND is neither extenſive nor populous; but were 
the half of its inhabitants to ſeek new ſeats, they would form a colony as large as 
the TzuTons and CimBar ; and would fhake all Europe, ſuppoſing it in no bet- 
ter condition for defence than formerly. . 5 | | 

GrnMaxx has ſurely at preſent twenty times more inhabitants than in antient 
times, when they cultivated no ground, and each tribe valued itſelf on the exten- 
five deſolation which it ſpread- around; as we learn from Cazsar *, and Taci- 
Tv$'*, and STRapo?. A proof, that the diviſion into ſmall republics will 
not alone render a nation populous, unleſs attended with the ſpirit of peace, order, 

Tae barbarous condition of BRITAIN in former times is well known, and the 
thinneſs of its inhabitants may eaſily be conjectured, both from their barbarity, 


He ſeems to have lived about the time of the * Pa. lib. 2. cap. 12. 

younger Aygicanvus ; lib. 1. oy. 7. * De bello Gallico; lib, 6. 5 

9 Eemth. exp. lib, 7. Polyb.-lib. 4. cap. 45. De moribus Germ. ? Lib. 7. 

1 Quid paſſim, &c. Strabo ; lib. 7. | _ 
I » a 
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above a whole century, 


at preſent. 
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and from a circumſtance mentioned by Hzropran *, that all BRITA IN was 
marſhy, even in SEVERus's time, after the RoMans had been fully ſettled in it 


*T1s not eaſily imagined that the Gavrs were antiently much more advanced 
in the arts of life than their northern neighbors ; ſince they travelled to this iſland 
for their education in the myſteries of the religion and philoſophy of the DRuldos'. 
[ cannot, therefore, think, that Gaur was then near ſo populous as FxAxcE is 


WR we to believe, indeed, and join together the teſtimony of ApplAx, and 
that of Dioporvus SicuLUs, we muſt admit an incredible populouſneſs in Gaul. 
The former hiſtorian * ſays, that there were 400 nations in that country ; the lat- 
ter * affirms, that the largeſt of the GAl Lic nations conſiſted of 200,000 men, be- 
ſides women and children, and the leaſt of 50,000, Calculating therefore, at a 
medium, we. muſt admit of near 200 millions of people, in a country, which we 
eſteem. populous at preſent, tho? ſuppoſed to contain little more than twenty *. 


Such calculations, therefore, by their extravagance loſe all manner of authority. 
We may obſerve, that that equality of property, to which the populguſneſs of an- 
c_ may be aſcribed, had no place among the Gaus. Their inteſtine wars 
alſo, before CAEsAR's time, were almoſt perpetual”, And STR aro * obſerves, 
that tho all Gaur was cultivated, yet it was not cultivated with any ſkill or care; 
the genius of the inhabitants leading them leſs to arts than arms, till their ſlavery 
to Rox E produced peace among themſelves | 

CaxsaAR * enumerates very particularly the great forces which were levied in 
Brrleluu, to oppoſe his conqueſts ; and makes them amount to 208,000. Theſe 
were not the whole people able to bear arms in Bzrcrum : For the ſame hiſtorian 


tells us, that the BrLLoyaci could have brought a hundred thouſand men into 
xty. Taking the whole, therefore, in this 


the field, tho* they engaged only for ſi 


proportion of ten to ſix, the ſum of fighting men in all the ſtates of BELGIUM, 
was about 350,000 ; the whole inhabitants a million and a half. And BRELOuM 
being about the fourth of Gaul, that country might contain ſix millions, which 


is not the third of its preſent inhabitants. 


THe antient HELVETIA was 250 miles in length, and 180 in breadth, according 
to Carsar ©; yet contained only 360, ooo inhabitants. The canton of Bexnz 


alone has, at preſent, as many people. 


* Lib, „ 7. 

hy np Vit Gallice; lib. 6. SrR ABO, 
lib. 7. ſays, the Gavus were not much more im- 
proved the GEMA us. „ 

»Celt. pars 1. t Lib. 5. 

» Antient Gaul was more extenſive than mo- 
dern FRANCE. | 

* Cae/ar de bello Gallico ; lib. 6. 

Y Id. ibid. = Lib. 

* De bello Gallico; lib. 2. | 

Þ It appears from Caxsar's account, that the 
Gauvls had no domeſtic ſlaves, who formed a 
different order from the Plebes, The whole 
common people were indeed a kind of ſlaves to the 
| nobility, as he people of Por Axp are at this day: 


And a nobleman of Gavr had fometimes ten 


thouſand dependants of this kind. Nor can we 
doubt, that the armies were compoſed of the peo- 
ple as well as of the nobility : An army of 100,000 
noblemen from a very. fmall ſtate is incredible, 
The fighting men a the HeLveTH were the 
fourth part of the whole inhabitants; a clear proof, 
that all the males of military age bore arms. See 
CarsaR de bello Gall. lib. 1. 

We may remark, that the numbers in Cz2ar's 
commentaries can be more depended on than thoſe 
of any other antient author, becauſe of the Gzxz:nx 
tranſlation, which {till remains, and which checks 

© De belle Gallico ; lib. 1. | 
AFTER 
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IF 1 &* 


AFTER this computa'ion of Arpran and Dioporvs S1cvLUs, Iknow not; whe- 

= I dare affirm, that the modern Dyres are more numerous e afitient 

ATAVTI. 

Spa is decayed from what it was chern centuries 80 b; but if 1 we ſtep ark 
ward two thouſand years, and conſider the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled . 
of its inhabitants, we may probably be inclined to think, that it is now much more 
populous. Many SpaxIARDs killed themſelves when deprived of their arms by 
the Romans “. It appears from PLuTarcn *, that robbery and plunder. were 
eſteemed honorable amongſt the SPANIARDS. Hiarius“ repreſents in the ſame 
light the ſituation of that country in Carsar's time; and he ſays, that every man 
was obliged to live in caſtles and walled towns for his ſecurity. It was not till its 
final conqueſt under AUGUSTUS, that theſe diſorders were repreſied * s. The ac- 
count which SrRAB0O and Jusrix ' give of SPAIN, correſponds exactly with thoſe 
above mentioned. How much, therefore, muſt it diminiſh from our idea of the 
populouſneſs of antiquity, when we find, that Crezro,. comparing IT Al v, AFRic, 
GavL, GREECE, and SPAIN,. mentions. the. great. number of inhabitants, as tlie 
peculiar circuryſtance which rendered this latter,country- formidable. 

TraLy, tis probable however, has decayed: But how many great cities does 
it ſtill contain; VENICE, Genoa, Pavia, Tuzin, Milan, NarLss, FLORENCE, 
LEcnorn, which either ſubſiſted not in antient times, or were then very arp. 
derable ? If we reflect on this, we ſhall not be apt to carry Marten: to o et an 
extreme as is uſual, with regard to this ſuhject. 

War the, Rowan, authors complain, that trahv, e 4 exported 
corn, be ame dependent on all the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſcribe 
this alteration to the increaſe of its inhabitants, but to the neglect of tillage and 
agriculture ! A natural effect of that pernicious practice of importing corn, in 
order to diſtribute it gratis among be Roman citizens, and a very bad means of 

multiplying the inhabitants of any country *. The ſportula, ſo much talked of by 
MAsTIATL and JuveN AL, being preſents regularly made by the great lords to their 
ſmaller clients, muſt have had a like tendency to produce idleneſs, debauchery, 
and a continual decay among the people. The Feen have at Preſent. the 
ſame bad conſequences in ENGLAND. | | 

WE I to aſſign a period, when I | imagine. this part of the nod ke poſ⸗ 
fby contain more inhabitants than at preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the age of IRA 
Jan and the ANTONINEs; the great extent of the Roman empire being then ci- 


N and , ſertled Waals, in a Laces pores both foreign and do- 


| * Tits Liviis lib. 34 cap; I en by a been Me for robbers in 1 
en vita Marti. To. bell Hf. | IVarRO de re ru ita," lib. 2 5 Praef. CoL u- 
el Pater. lib. 1 . vgs! AHH praef. So gro. 3 ca 

Lib. * f | 


42, 
44. Tho the obſervations of L' Abbé du Bos 
* Nec numero Hiſpanos, nee adders Gilles, ſhould be admitted, that Ir Ly is now warmer 


nec calliditate — nec aKibis Graecos, nec than in former times, the conſequence may not be 
« denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, ac terrae domeſ- neceſſary, that it is more populous or better culti- 
« tico nativoquè ſenſu, Italos ipſos ac Latinos — vated. If the other countries of Euzoys were 
< ſuperavimus.” De harufp. r:/p. cap. 9. The more favage and woody, the cold winds that 
diſorders of Sr aN ſeem to have been almoſt pro- blowed 46h bruce "py affect the climate of 
verbial : Nes impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberos.“ Iraty. 

Virg. Georg. lib. 3. The I52BA1 are here plainly date b ina beg a 
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See STRABO, Lib. 4. 
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meſtic, and living under the ſame regular police and government. But we are 
told, that all extenſive governments, ' eſpecially - abſolute monarchies, are deftruc- 
tive to population, and contain a ſecret vice and poiſon, which deſtroy the effect 
of all theſe promiſing appearances . To confirm this, there is a paſſage, cited 
from PLuTarcn ?, which being ſomewhat ſingular, we ſhall here examine it. 
_ . TmAT author, endeavoring to account for the ſilence of many of the oracles, 
ſays, that it may be aſcribed to the preſent deſolation of the world, proceeding 
from former wars and factions ; which common calamity, he adds, has fallen 
heavier upon Ga EEE than on any other country; inſomuch, that the whole could 


> The inhabitants of Mann xs loft not cheir. 


ſuperiority over the GAauLs in commerce and the 


mechanic arts, till the Rowan dominion turned 


the latter from arms to agriculture and civil life. 
'hat author, in ſeveral 
places, repeats the obſervation concerning the im- 


rovement, ariſing from the Roman arts and civi- 


, lity : And he lived at the time when the change 
was new, and would be more ſenſible. So alſo 


Ptixy : * Qyuis enim non, communicato orbe 
« terrarum, majeſtate RouAx i imperii, profe- 
« ciſſe vitam putet, commercio rerum ac ſocie- 
« tate feſlae pacis, omniaque etiam, quae oecul - 
< ta antea ſuerant, in promiſcuo uſu ſacta. Lib. 14. 
„ proœm. Numine deũm electa {ſpeaking of 
„I rAL Y] quae coelum ipſum clarius faceret, ipar- 
6 ſa congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, et tot 
* populorum diſcordes, feraſque ans. ap ſermonis 
< commercio contraheret ad colloquia, et huma- 
«© nitatem homini daret; breviterque, una cuncta- 
rum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret; lib. 2. 
cap. 5. Nothing can be ſtronger to this purpoſe 
than the following paſſage from TzxTuLLIan, 
who lived aboat the age of Severus. © Certe 
.< quidem ipſe orbis in promptu eſt, cultior de 
« die et inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam pervia, 
„ omnia nota, omnia negotioſa. Solitudines fa- 
« moſas retro fundi amoeniflimi obliteraverunt, 
< filvas arva domuerunt, ſeras pecora fugaverunt; 
«« arenae ſeruntur, ſaxa panguntur, — 9 eli- 


* quantur, tantae urbes, quantae non caſae quon- 


am. Jam nec infulae horrent, nee ſcopuli 
© terrent; ubique domus, ubique populus, ubi- 
«« que reſpublica, ubique vita. Summum teſti. 
„ monium frequentiae humanae, oneroſi ſumus 
„ mundo, vix nobis elementa ſufficiunt; et neceſ- 
< ſtates arctiores, et querelae apud omnes, dum 
« jam nos natura non ſuſtinet.“ De anima, cap. 


The air of rhetoric and declamation which 


appears in this paſſage, diminiſhes ſomewhat from 


its authority, but does not entirely deſtroy it. The 
ſame remark may be extended to the following paſ- 
ſage of Axis rip Es the ſophiſt, who lived in the a 


of ADRIAN. © The whole world, ſays he, addreſſ- 
- ing himſelf to the Romans, 


to keep one 


holiday; and mankind, laying aſide the ſwords. 


22 82 


. MANS with 


% which they formerly wore, now betake them- 


* ſelves to feaſting and to joy. The cities, for- 


getting their antient contentions, preſerve only 
« one emulation, which ſhall embelliſh itſelf mot 
* by every art and ornament? Theatres every 
„ where ariſe, amphitheatres, porticoes, aque- 


dc duds, temples, chools, academies ; and one 


% may ſafely pronounce, that the ſinking world 


«© has been again raiſed by your auſpicious e 


„ pire. Nor have cities alone received an in- 
creaſe of ornament and beauty; but the whole 
earth, like a garden or paradiſe, is cultivated 
and adorned: Inſomuch, that ſuch of mankind 


as are placed out of the limits of your empire 
(who are but few) ſeem to merit our ſympathy 
„ and compaſſion.” | 


"Tis remarkable, that tho Droporvs SicuLvs 
makes the whole inhabitants of EG YT, when 
conquered by the RoMans, amount only to three 
millions; yet JosEPH. de bello Jud. Lib. 2. cap. 
16. ſays, that its inhabitants, excluding thoſe of 
ALEXaAnDRIA, were ſeven millions and a half, 
in the reign of Nezo: And be expreſsly ſays, that 
he drew this account from the books of the Ro- 
M A N publicans, who levied the poll tax. Sr ABO, 
lib. 17. praiſes the ſuperior police of the Ro- 
regard to the finances of Zcrvyr, 
above that of its former monarchs ; And no part 
of adminiſtration is more eſſential to the happi- 
neſs of a people. Vet we read in ATaznaevs, 
(lib. 1. cap. 25.) who floriſhed” during the reign 
of the AnTowiveEs, that the town Marera, near 
ALExXAnDR1a, Which was formerly a large city, 
had dwindled into à village. This is not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, a contradiftion. Suipas (Au- 
GusT.) ſays, i the EmperorAvevsTvs, havin 
numbered the whole Ro AN empire, found it con- 
tained only 4,101,017 men (a, ds.) There is here 

| great miſtake,, either in the author 
or tranſcriber, But this authority, feeble as it is, 
may be ſufficient to counterbalance the exaggerat- 
ed accounts of Ha ODOrUus and Dopo us $1- 
our us with regard to more early times. 

* [Eſprit des leix, Iiv. 23. chap. 19. 
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ſcarce at preſent furniſh three thouſand warriors ; a number which, in the time of 
the Mevpian war, were ſupplied by the ſingle city of Mecara. The gods, 
therefore, who affe& works of dignity and importance, have ſuppreſſed many of 
their oracles, and deign not to uſe ſo many interpreters of their will to ſo diminu- 
tive a people. | , Ys | 

I mMvusT confeſs, that this paſſage contains ſo many difficulties, that I know ́ 
not what to make of it. You may obſerve, that PLuTarcn aſſigns for a cauſe of 
the decay of mankind, not the extenfive dominion of the Romans, but the for- 
mer wars and factions of the ſeveral nations; all which were quieted by the Ro- 
MAN arms. PLUTARCH's reaſoning, therefore, is directly contrary to the infer- 
ence which is drawn from the fact he advances. RN? 

PoLyBivus ſuppoſes, that GREECE had become more proſperous and floriſhing 
after the eſtabliſhment of the Roman yoke *; and tho' that hiſtorian wrote before 
theſe conquerors had degenerated, from being the patrons, to be the plunderers of 
mankind ; yet as we find from Tacitus, that the ſeverity of the emperors after- 
wards corrected the licence of the governors, we have no reaſon to think that ex- 
tenſive monarchy ſo deſtructive as it is often repreſented. - 

Wx learn from STR aro *, that the Romans, from their regard to the Gaeexs, 
maintained, to his time, moſt of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated na- 
tion; and NeRo afterwards rather increaſed them.. How therefore can we ima- 
gine, that the Roman yoke was ſo burthenſome over that part of the world? 
The oppreſſion of the proconſuls was checked; and the magiſtracies in GREECE 
being all beſtowed in the ſeveral cities, by the free votes of the people, there was 
no great neceſſity for the competitors to attend the emperor's court. If great 
numbers went to ſeek their fortunes in Rome, and advance themſelves by learn- 
ing or eloquence, the commodities of their native country, many of them would 
return with the fortunes which they had acquired, and thereby enrich the GR E- 
CIAN commonwealths. 


Bur PLuTarcn fays, that the general depopulation had been more ſenſibly 


felt in Gzzzce than in any other country. How is this reconcileable to its ſupe- 
. rior privileges and advantages? | Py” 


Bes1Des, this paſſage, by proving too much, really proves nothing. Only three 
thouſand men able to bear arms in all GREECE ! Who can admit ſo W a pro- 


poſition, eſpecially if we conſider the great number of GR ERK cities, whoſe names 


ſtill remain in hiſtory, and which are mentioned by writers long after the age of 


Pru ranch? There are there ſurely ten times more people at preſent, when there 

ſcarce remains a city in all the bounds of antient GREECE. That country is till 

tolerably cultivated, and furniſhes a ſure ſupply of corn, in caſe of any ſcarcity in 
Spain, ITALy, or the ſouth of France. | 


* Lib. 2. cap. 62. It 11 perhaps be imagin- there be any ſuſpicion of an author's infincerity, 


ed, that PoLyBivs bei ndent on Rowe, that theſe oblique propoſitions diſcover his real 


would naturally extol the Rowan dominion. But, opinion better than his more formal and direct aſ- 
in the f/f place, Pol vs, tho? one ſees ſome- ſertions. | 


times inſtances of bis caution, diſcovers no ſym- Amal. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
ptoms of flattery. Secondly, This opinion is onl * Lib. 8. & 9. | „ 
delivered in a fingle ſtroke, by the by, while he is Pr Vr ACH. De his gui ſere a Numine puniuntur. 
another ſobject ; and "tle allowed, if r | WI 
E 
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We may obſerve, that the antient frugality of the GRE EES, and their equality 
of property, ſtill ſubſiſted during the age of PLuTarcn ; as appears from Lu- 
CIAN*, Nor is there any ground to imagine, that that country was poſſeſſed 
by a few maſters, and a great number of ſlaves. | 

"T's probable, indeed, that military diſcipline, being entirely uſeleſs, was ex- 
tremely neglected in GRE cx after the eſtabliſiment of the Roman empire; and 
it theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike and ambitious, maintained each of 
them a ſmall city-guard, to prevent mobbiſh diſorders, tis all they had occaſion 
for: And theſe, perhaps, did not amount to 3000 men, thro*out all GR EER. 
I own, that if PLuTaRCHn had this fact in his eye, he is here guilty of a very groſs 
paralogiſm, and aſſigns cauſes no way proportioned to the effects. But is it ſo 
great a prodigy, that an author ſhould fall into a miſtake of this nature“? 

Bur whatever force may remain in this paſſage of PLuTarcn, we ſhall en- 
deavor to counterbalance it by as remarkable a paſſage in Diopoxus Sieur us, 
where the hiſtorian, after mentioning Nixus's army of 1,700,000 foot and 


200,000 horſe, endeavors to ſupport the credibility of this account, by ſome poſ- 


terior facts; and adds, that we muſt not form a notion of the antient populouſ- 
neſs of mankind from the preſent emptineſs and depopulation which is ſpred over 
the world *. Thus an author, who lived at that very period of antiquity which 
is repreſented as moſt populous v, complains of the deſolation which then pre- 
vailed, gives the preference to former times, and has recourſe to antient fables as 
a foundation for his opinion. The humor of blaming the preſent, and admiring 
the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in human nature, and has an influence even on perſons 
endued with the profoundeft judgment and moſt extenſive learning. 


u De mercede condudt:s. 


» I muſt confefs, that that diſcourſe of PL u- 
TARCH, Concerning the filence of the oracles, is 
in general of ſo odd a texture, and fo unlike his 
other productions, that one is at a loſs what judg- 
ment to form of it. Tis wrote in dialogue, 
which is a method of compoſition that PLu- 
TARCH commonly little affects. The perſonages 
he introduces'advance very wild, abſurd, and con- 
tradictory opinions, more Ike the viſionary ſyſ- 
tems or ravings of PLaTo than the ſolid ſenſe of 
PLuTaRCH. There runs alſo thro' the whole 


an air of ſuperſtition and credulity, which re- 


ſembles vEry little the ſpirit that appears in other 
philoſophical compoſitions of that author. For 
*tis remarkable, that tho' PLuTar cu be an hiſto- 
rian as ſuperſtitious as HR R opoTQs or Livy, yet 
there is ſcarcely, in all antiquity, a philoſopher 
| lefs ſuperſtitious, excepting Cicero and Lucian. 
I muſt, therefore, confeſs, that a paſſage of Pr v- 


TARCH, Cited from this diſcourſe, has much leſs 


authority with me, than if it had been found in 
molt of his other compoſitions. 7 


There is only one other diſcourſe of PLuTazcn 


liable to like objections, wiz. that concerning thoſe 
coe puniſhment is del iyed by the Deity. It is alſo 


wrote in dialogue, contains like ſuperſtitious, wild 
viſions, and ſeems to have been chiefly compoſed 
in rivalſhip to PLaTo, particularly his laſt book, 
de republica. | 
And here I cannot but obſerve, that Monſ. 
FoxTENELLE, a writer eminent for candor, ſeems 
to have departed a little from his uſual character, 
when he endeavors to throw a ridicule upon 
PLuTarcH on account of paſſages to be met with 
in this dialogue concerning oracles. The abſur- 
dities here put into the mouths of the ſeveral per- 
ſonages are not to be aſcribed to PLuTaxcy. He 
makes them refute each other; and, in general, 
he ſeems to intend the ridiculing of thoſe very 


opinions, which FoxTENEL LE would ridicule him 


for maintaining. See Hiſtoire des oracles. 
x Lib. 2. 
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OF THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT. 


A S no party, in the preſent age, can pretend to ſupport itſelf,” without a phi- 
loſophical or ſpeculative ſyſtem of principles, annexed to its political or 
Etical one; we accordingly find, that each of the parties, into which this na- 
tion is divided, has reared up a fabric of the former kind, in order to protect and 
cover that ſcheme of actions, which it ues. The people being commonly very 
rude builders, eſpecially in this ſpeculative way, and more eſpecially ſtill, when 
actuated by party zeal z *tis natural to imagine, that their workmanſhip muſt be 
a little unſhapely, and diſcover evident marks of that violence and hurry, in which 
it was raiſed. The one party, by tracing up the origin of government to the 
DziTy, endeavor to render government ſo ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt be 
little leſs than ſacrilege, however diſorderly it may become, to touch or invade 
it, in the ſmalleſt article. The other party, by founding government altogether 
on the conſent of the PeopLE, ſuppoſe that there is a kind of original contract, 
by which the ſubjects have reſerved the power of reſiſting their ſovereign, when- 
ever they find themſelves aggrieved by that authority, with which they have, for 
certain pufpoſes, voluntarily entruſted him. Theſe are the ſpeculative principles 
of the two parties; and theſe too are the practical conſequences deduced from them. 
- I $HALL venture to affirm, That both theſe ſyſtems of ſpeculative principles are 
ji; ibo not in the ſenſe, intended by the parties: And That both the ſchemes of 
practical conſequences are prudent ; tho not in the extremes, to which each party, in 
oppoſition to the other, has commonly endeavored to carry them. | 
Tnar the Deity is the ultimate author of all government, will never be de- 
nied by any one who admits a general providence, and allows, that all events in 
the univerſe are conducted by an uniform plan and directed to wife purpoſes. As 
tis impoſſible for human race to ſubſiſt, at leaſt in any comfortable or ſecure ſtate, 
without the protection of government; government muſt certainly have been in- 
tended by that beneficent Being, who means the good of all his creatures : And as 
it has univerſally, in fact, taken place, in all countries, and all ages; we may con- 
elude, with ſtill greater certainty, that it was intended by that omniſcient Being, 
who can never be deceived by any event or operation. But ſince he gave riſe to 
it, not by any particular or miraculous interpoſition, but by his concealed and 
univerſal efficacy; a ſovereign cannot, properly ſpeaking, be called his vice- 
gerent, in any other ſenſe than every power or force, being derived from him, 
may be ſaid to act by his commiſſion. Whatever actually happens is comprehend- 
ed in the general plan or intention of providence; nor has the greateſt and moſt 
lawful prince any more reaſon, upon that account, to plead a peculiar ſacredneſs 
or inviolable authority, than an inferior magiſtrate, or even an uſurper, or even 
a. robber and. a pyrate. The ſame divine ſuper-intendant,, who, for wiſe pur- 
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poſes, inveſted an ELIZABETH or a HENRY with authority, did alſo, for pur- 
poſes, no doubt, equally wiſe, tho* unknown, beſtow power on a Borc1a or an 
ANGRIA.. The ſame cauſes, which gave riſe to the ſovereign power in every 
ſtate, eſtabliſhed likewiſe every petty juriſdiction in it, and every limited autho- 
rity, A conſtable therefore, no leſs than a king, acts by a divine commiſſion, 
and poſſeſſes an indefeaſible right. EE | . 
WaHen we conſider how nearly equal all men are in their bodily force, and even 
in their mental powers and faculties, till cultivated by education; we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily allow, that nothing but their own conſent could, at firft, aſſociate them 
together, and ſubject them to any authority. The people, if we trace up govern- 
ment to its firſt origin in the woods and deſerts, are the ſource of all power and 
juriſdiction, and voluntarily, for the ſake of peace and order, abandoned their 
native liberty, and received laws from their equal and companion. The condi- 
tions, upon which they were willing to ſubmit, were either expreſt, or were ſo 
clear and obvious, that it might well be eſteemed ſuperfluous to expreſs them. If 
this, then, be meant by the original contra, it cannot be denied, that all govern- 
ment is, at firſt, founded on a contract, and that the moſt ancient rude combina- 
tions of mankind were formed entirely by that principle. In vain, are we ſent to 
the records to ſeek for this charter of our liberties. It was not wrote on parch- 
ment, nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the uſe of writing and all 
the other civilized arts of life, But we trace it plainly in the nature of man, and - 
in the equality, which we find in all the individuals of that ſpecies. The force, 
which now prevails, and which is founded on fleets and armies, is plainly poli- 
tical, and derived from authority, the effect of eſtabliſhed government. A man's 
natural force conſiſts only in the vigor of his limbs, and the firmneſs of his cou- 
rage; which could never ſubject multitudes to the command of one. Nothing 
but their own conſent, and their ſenſe of the advantages of peace and: order, could 
have had that influence. „ 8 | 5 
Bur philoſophers, who have embraced a party (if that be not a contradiction 
in terms) are not contented with theſe conceſſions. They aſſert, not only that go- 
vernment in its earlieſt infancy aroſe from conſent, or the voluntary combination 
of the people; but alſo, that, even at preſent, when it has attained its full matu- 
rity, it reſts on no other foundation. They affirm, that all men are ſtill born 
equal, and owe allegiance to no prince or government, unleſs bound by the obli- 
gation and ſanction of a promiſe. And as no man, without ſome equivalent, 
would forego the advantages of his native liberty, and ſubject himſelf to the will. 
of another; this promiſe is always underſtood to be conditional, and impoſes on. , 
him no obligation, unleſs he meets with juſtice and protection from his ſovereign. 
Theſe advantages the ſovereign promiſes him in return; and if he fails in the ex- 
ecution, he has broke, on his ſide, the articles of engagement, and has 1 
freed his ſubjects from all obligations to allegiance. Such, according to theſe 
philoſophers, is the foundation of authority in every government; and ſuch the 
right =; reſiſtance, poſſeſt by every ſubject, _ | 1 | 
Bor would theſe reaſoners look abroad into the world, they would meet with 
nothing that, in the leaſt, correſponds to their ideas, or can warrant ſo refined and: 
| * Henxy the 4th of Fraxce. : x 
| Philo- 
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philoſophical a ſyſtem. On the contrary, we find, every where, princes, who 
claim their ſubjects as their property, and aſſert their independent right of ſove- 
reignty, from conqueſt or ſucceſſion. We find alſo, every where, ſubjects, who 
acknowlege this right in their princes, and ſuppoſe themſelves born under obli- 
gations of obedience to a certain ſovereign, as much as under the tics of reve- 
rence and duty to certain parents. Theſe connexions «1 aiways conceived to be 
equally independent of our conſent, in Pers1a and CHINA; in FRANCE and 
SpaiN; and even in HoLLanD and EncLanD, wherever the doctrines above- 
mentioned have not been carefully inculcated. Obedience or ſubjection becomes 
ſo familiar, that moſt men never make any enquiry about its origin or cauſe, more 
than abour the principle of gravity, reſiſtance, or the moſt univerſal laws of na- 
ture. Or if curioſity ever move them; ſo ſoon as they learn, that they them- 
ſelves and their anceſtors have, for ſeveral ages, or from time immemorial, been 
ſubject to ſuch a government or ſuch a family; they immediately acquieſce, and 
acknowlege their obligation to allegiance. Were you to preach, in molt parts of 
the world, that political connexions are founded altogether on voluntary conſent 
or a mutual promiſe, the magiſtrate would ſoon impriſon you, as ſeditious, for 
looſening the tyes of obedience ; if your friends did not before ſhut you up, as 
delirious, for advancing ſuch abſurdities. Tis ſtrange, that an act of the mind, 
which every individual is ſuppoſed to have formed, and after he came to the uſe 
of reaſon too, otherwiſe it could have no authority; that this act, I ſay, ſhould 
be ſo unknown to all of them, that over the face of the whole earth, there ſcarce 
remain any traces or memory of it. | 3 | 2 

Bur the contract, on which government is founded, is faid to be the original 
contract; and conſequently may. be ſuppoſed too old to fall under the knowlege 
of the preſent generation. If the agreement, by which ſavage men firſt aſſociated 
and conjoined their force, be here meant, this is acknowleged to be real; but be- 
ing ſo antient, and being obliterated by a thouſand changes of government and 
princes, it cannot now be ſuppoſed to retain any authority. If we would ſay 

thing to the purpoſe, we muſt aſſert, that every particular government, which 
is lawful, and which impoſes any duty of allegiance on the ſubject, was, at firſt, 
founded on conſent and a voluntary compact. But beſides that this ſuppoſes the 
conſent of the fathers to bind the children, even to the moſt remote generations 
(which republican writers will never allow) beſides this, I fay, it is not juſtified by 
hiſtory or experience, in any age or country of the world. 

ALMoST all the governments, which exiſt at preſent, or of which there re- 
mains any record in ſtory, have been founded originally, either on uſurpation or 
conqueſt, or both, without any pretence of a fair conſent, or voluntary ſubjection 
of the people. When an artful and bold man is placed at the head of an army or 
faction, tis often eaſy for him, by employing ſometimes violence, ſometimes 
falſe pretences, to eſtabliſh his dominion over a people a hundred times more 
numerous than his partizans. He allows no ſuch open communication, that his 


enemies can know, with certainty, their number or force. He gives them no lei- 


ſure to aſſemble together in a body to oppoſe him. Even all thoſe, who are the 
inſtruments of his uſurpation, may wiſh his fall; but their ignorance of each 
other's intention keeps them in awe, and is the ſole cauſe of his ſecurity. By ſuch 
| | - Arts 
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arts as theſe many governments have been eſtabliſhed ;- and this is all the origi- 
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nal contract, which they have to boaſt of. | 2 . 
Tk face of the earth is continually changing, by the encreaſe of ſmall king- 
doms into great empires, by the diſſolution of great empires into ſmaller king- 
doms, by the planting of colonies, by the migration of tribes. Is there any thing 
diſcoverable in all theſe events, but force and violence? Where is the mutual 
agreement or voluntary aſſociation ſo much talked of ? +1 | 

Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may receive a foreign maſter, by 
marriage or a will, is not extremely honorable for the people; but ſuppoſes them 
to be diſpoſed of, like a dowry or a legacy, according to the pleaſure or intereſt 
of their rulers. _ 1 

Bur where no force interpoſes, and election takes place; what is this election 
fo highly vaunted ? *Tis either the combination of a few great men, who decide 
for the whole, and will allow of no oppoſition : Or *tis the fury of a rabble, that 
follow a ſeditious ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a dozen among 
them, and who owes his advancement merely to his own impudence, or to the 
momentary caprice of his fellows. _ | | 
ARE theſe diſorderly elections, which are rare too, of ſuch mighty authority, 
as to be the only lawful foundation of all government and allegiance ? 

In reality, there is not a more terrible event, than a total diſſolution of go- 
vernment, which gives liberty to the multitude, and makes the determination or 
choice of the new eſtabliſhment depend upon a number, which nearly approaches 
the body of the people : For it never comes entirely to the whole body of them. 
Every wiſe man, then, wiſhes to ſee, at the head of a powerful and obedient ar- 
my, a general, who may ſpeedily ſeize the prize, and give to the people a maſter, 
which they are ſo unfit to chooſe for themſelves: So little correſpondent is fact 
and. reality to thoſe philoſophical notions. 1 1 

Lr not the eſtabliſhment at the revolution, deceive us, or make us ſo much 
in love with a philoſophical origin to government, as to imagine all others mon- 
ſtrous and irregular. Even that event was far from correſponding to theſe re- 
fined ideas. It was only the ſucceſſion, and that only in the regal part of the go- 
vernment, which was then changed: And it was only the majority of ſeven hun- 
dred, who determined that change for near ten millions. 1 doubt not, indeed, 
but the bulk of theſe ten millions acquieſced willingly in the determination: But 
was the matter left, in the leaſt, to their choice? Was it not juſtly ſuppoſed to 
be, from that moment, decided, and every man puniſhed, who refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the new ſovereign? How otherways could the matter have ever been 
brought to any iſſue or concluſion ? | ER 
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Tae i gras of ATryens was, I believe, the moſt extenſive democracy, which 


we read of in hiſtory : Yet if we make the requiſite allowances for the women, the 
 flaves, and the ſtrangers, we ſhall find, that that eſtabliſhment was not, at firſt, 
made, nor any law ever voted, by a tenth part of thoſe, who were bound to pay 
obedience to it. Not to mention the iſlands and foreign dominions, which the: 
ATHENIANS claimed as theirs by right of conqueſt. And as tis well known, that 
popular aſſemblies in that city were always full of licence and diſorder, notwith- 
ſtanding the forms and laws by which they were checked: How much more diſ- 
orderly muſt they be, where they farm not the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, 7 - 
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ſemble tumultuouſly on the diffolution of the antient government, in order to give 
riſe to a new one? How chimerical mult it be to talk of a choice in any ſuch cir. 
Taz Ach æAxs enjoyed the freeſt and moſt perfect democracy of all antiquity, 
yet they employed force to oblige ſome cities to enter into their league, as we 
learn from PoLyB1vus”. 7 IH of 


HARRY the IVth and HARRY the VIIth of Exc Ax, had really no other title 
to the throne but a parliamentary election; yet they never would acknowledge it, 
for fear of weakening their authority. Strange! if the only real foundation of al! 
authority be conſent and promiſe. 1 VVVf TOey 

Tis in vain to ſay, that all governments are, or ſhould be, at firſt, founded on 
popular conſent, as much as the neceſſity of human affairs will admit. This fa- 
vors entirely my pretenſion. I maintain, that human affairs never will admit of 
this conſent; ſeldom of the appearance of it: But that conqueſt or ufurpation, that 
is, in plain terms, force, by diſſolving the antient governments, is the origin of 


almoſt all the new ones, which ever were eſtabliſned in the world. And that in 


the few caſes, where conſent may ſeem to have taken place, it was commonly ſo 
irregular, ſo confined, or ſo much intermixed either with fraud or violence, that 


it cannot have any great authority. 


Mx intention here is not to exclude the conſent of the people from being one 
juſt foundation of government where it has place. It is ſurely the beſt and moſt 


ſacred of any. I only pretend, that it has very ſeldom had place in any degree, 


and never almoſt in its full extent. And that therefore ſome other foundation of 
government muſt alſo be admitted. : 
Wx all men poſltſt of fo inflexible a regard to juſtice, that, of themſelves, 


they would totally abſtain from the properties of others; they had for ever re- 


mained in a ſtate of abſolute liberty, without ſubjection to any magiftrates or po- 
litical ſociety ; But this is a ſtate of perfection, of which human nature is juſtly 


eſteemed incapable. Again; were all men poſſeſt of ſo perfect an underſtanding, 
as always to know their own intereft, no form of government had ever been ſub- 


mitted to, but what was eſtabliſhed on conſent, and was fully canvaſt by each mem- 
ber of the ſociety : But this ſtate of perfection is hkewife much fuperior to hu- 
man nature, Reaſon, hiſtory and experience ſhow us, that all political ſocieties 
have had an origin much leſs accurate and regular; and were one to chooſe a pe- 
nod of time, when the people's conſent was leaft regarded in public tranſactions, 
it would be preciſely on the eſtabliſnment of a new government. In a fertled 
conſtitution, their inclinations are often ſtudied ; but during the fury of revolu- 
tions, conqueſts, and public convulſions, military force or political craft uſually 


decides the controverſy. 


Wurm a new government is eftabliſhed, by whatever means, the people are 


commonly diffatisfied with it, and pay obedience more from fear and neceſſity, 


than from any idea of allegiance or of moral obligation. The prince is watch- 
ful and jealous, and muſt carefully guard againſt every beginning or appearance 


of inſurrection. Time, by degrees, removes all theſe difficulties, and accuſtoms 


the nation to regard, as their lawful or native princes, that family, whom, at 
; 7 Lib. z. cap. 38. 5 555 
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firſt, they conſidered as uſurpers or foreign conquerors. In order to found this 
opinion, they have no recqurie to any notion of Tanner conſent or promiſe, 
which, they know, neyer was, in this caſe, either expected or demanded. The 
original eſtabliſhment was formed by violence, and ſubmitted to from neceſſity. 
The ſubſequent adminiſtration is alſo ſupported by power, and acquieſced in by the 
people, not as a matter of choice, but of obligation. They imagine not, that their 
conſent gives their prince a title: But they willingly conſent, becauſe they think, 
that, from long poſſeſſion, he has acquired a title, independent of their choice or 
inclination. 

SHOUL Þ it be ſaid, that by living under the dominion of a prince, which one 
might leave, every individual has given a facit conſent to his authority, and pro- 
miſed him obedience; it may be anſwered, That ſuch implied conſent can only 
take place, where a man imagines, that the matter depends on his choice. But 
where he thinks (as all mankind do who are born under eſtabliſhed governments) 
that by his birth he owes allegiance to a certain prince or certain government; it 
would be abſurd to infer a conſent or choice, which he expreſly, in this caſe, re- 
nous apd wt / argon Hs 5 

Can we ſeriouſly ſay, that a poor peaſant or artizan has a free choice to leave 
his own country, when he knows no foreign language or manners, and lives from 
day to day, by the ſmall wages which he acquires? We may as well aſſert, that a 
man, by remaining in a veſſel, freely conſents to the dominion of the maſter ; tho? 
he was carried on board while aſleep, and muſt leap into the ocean, and periſh, the 
moment he leaves her. | bog. | 

War if the prince forbid his ſabjects to quit his dominions; as in TIBERIUs's 
time, it was regarded as a crime in a Roman Knight that he had at d to fly to 
the PaR T HIAxs, in order to eſcape the tyranny of that emperor ? Or as the an- 
tient Muscovirxs prohibited all travelling under pain of death? And did a prince 
obſerve, that many of his ſubjects were ſeized with the frenzy of tranſporting 
themſelves to foreign nations, he would doubtleſs, with great reaſon and juſtice, 
reſtrain them, in order to prevent the Sepopulayon of his own country. Would 
he fofeit the allegiance of all his ſubjects, by ſo wiſe and reaſonable a law? Yet 
the freedom of their choice is ſurely, in that caſe, raviſhed from them. 

A comeany of men, who ſhould leave their native country, in order to peo- 
ple ſome uninhabited region, might dream of recovering their native freedom; 
but they would ſoon find, that their prince ſtill laid claim to them, and called them 
his ſubjects, even in their new ſettlement. And in this he would hut act conformably 
to the common ideas of mankind. 3+ vice, ; 

Tux trueſt tacit canſent of this kind, which is ever obſerved, is when a fo- 
reigner ſettles in any country, and is beforehand acquainted with the prince, and 
government, and laws, to which he muſt ſubmit : Yet is his allegiance, tho“ 
more voluntary, much leſs expected or depended on, than that of a natural born 
ſubject. On the contrary, his native prince ſtill aſſerts a right to him. And if he 
puniſhes not the renegade, hen he ſeizes him in war with his new prince's commiſ- 
ſion; this clemency is not founded on the municipal law, which in all countries 
condemus the priſoner; but on the conſent of princes, who have agreed to chis 
indulgence, in order to prevent repriſals. | | 

| 2 Tacir. Ann. 6. Cap. 14. 
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SupPosE an uſurper, after having baniſhed his lawful prince and royal family, 
ſhould eſtabliſh his dominion for ten or a dozen years in any country, and ſhould 
preſerve ſuch exact diſcipline in his troops, and ſo regular a diſpoſition in his gar- 
riſons, that no inſurrection had ever been raiſed, or even murmur heard, againſt 
his adminiſtration : Can it be aſſerted, that the people, who in their hearts abhor 
his treaſon, have tacitly conſented to his authority, and promiſed him allegiznce, 
merely becauſe, from neceſſity, they live under his dominion ? Suppoſe again 
their natural prince reſtored, by means of an army, which he aſſembles in foreign 
countries : They receive him with joy and exultation, and ſhew plainly with what 
reluctance they had ſubmitted to any other yoke. I may now aſk, upon what 
foundation the prince's title ſtands ? Not on popular conſent ſurely : For tho' the 
people willingly acquieſce in his authority, they never imagine, that their conſent 
makes him ſovereign. They conſent ;' becauſe they apprehend him to be already, 

by birth, their Jawfol ſovereign. And as to that tacit conſent, which may now 
be inferred from their living under his dominion, this 1s no more than what they 
formerly gave to the tyrant and uſurper. 85 2 

Wuen we aſſert, that all lawful government ariſes from the people, we cer- 
tainly do them a great deal more honor than they deſerve, or even expect and de- 
fire from us. After the Roman dominions became too unweildy for the republic 
to govern, the people, over the whole known world, were extremely grateful to 
Aucus us for that authority, which, by violence, he eſtabliſhed over them ; and 
they ſhewed an equal diſpoſiticn to ſubmit to the ſucceſſor, whom he left them, by his 
laſt will and teſtament. It was afterwards their misfortune, that there never was, in 
one family; any long regular ſucceſſion ; but that their line of princes was continually 
broke, either by private aſſaſſinations or public rebellions. The pretorian bands, 
on the failure of every family, ſet up one emperor ; the legions in the Eaſt a ſe- 
cond; thoſe in GERMANY, perhaps, a third: And the ſword alone could decide 
the controverſy. The condition of the people, in that mighty monarchy,” was to 
be lamented, not becauſe the choice of the emperor was never left to them ; for 
that was impracticable: But becauſe they never fell under any ſucceſſion of ma- 
ſters, who might regularly follow each other. As to the violence and wars and 
bloodſhed, occaſioned by every new ſettlement ; thoſe were not blameable, becauſe 
they were inevitable. F F | 
Tux houſe of LAN AST ER ruled in this iſland about ſixty years; yet the parti- 
zans of the white roſe ſeemed daily to multiply in EncLaap. The preſent eſta- 
bliſhment has taken place during a ſtill longer period. Have all views of right in 
another family been utterly extinguiſhed ; even tho? ſcarce any man now alive had 
arrived at years of diſcretion, when it was expelled, or could have conſented to its 
dominion, or have promiſed it allegiance? A ſufficient indication ſurely of the 
general ſentiment of mankind on this head. For we blame not the partizans of the 
| abdicated family, merely on account of the long time, during which they have pre- 
' ſerved their imaginary fidelity. We blame them for adhering to a family, which, 
we affirm, has been juſtly expelled, and which, from the moment the new ſettle- 
ment took place, had forfeited all title to authority. 


Bur would we have a more regular, at leaſt, a more philoſophical refutation of 
this principle of an original contra t or popular conſent ; perhaps, the following 
obſervations may ſuffice, | | e 
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All moral duties may be divided into two kinds. The fr/t are thoſe,” to which 
men are impelled by a natural inſtin&t or immediate propenſity, which operates 
in*them, independent of all ideas of obligation, and of all views, either to public 
or private utility. Of this nature are, love of children, gratitude to benefactors, 
pity to the unfortunate. When we reflect on the advantage, which reſults to'ſo- 
ciety from ſuch humane inſtincts, we pay them the juſt tribute of moral approba- 
tion and eſteem : But the perſon, actuated by them, feels their power and in- 
fluence, antecedent to any ſuch reflection. | | A 

Tux ſecond kind of moral duties are ſuch as are not ſupported by any original 
inſtinct of nature, but are performed entirely from a ſenſe of obligation, when we 
conſider the neceſſities of human ſociety, and the impoſſibility of ſupporting it, if 
theſe duties were negle&ed. Tis thus juſtice or a regard to the property of others, 
fidelity or the obſervance 'of promiſes, become obligatory, and acquire an autho- 
rity over mankind. For as tis evident, that every man loves himſelf better than 
any other perſon, he is naturally impelled to extend his acquiſitions as much as 
poſſible z and nothing can reſtrain him in this propenſity, but reflection and expe- 
rience, by which he learns the pernicious effects of that licence, and the total diſ- 
ſolution of ſociety, which muſt enſue from it. His original inclination, . there- 
fore, or inſtinct, is here checked and reſtrained by a "ſubſequent judgment or 
_ obſervation. | | is : e 

Tux caſe is preciſely the ſame with the political or civil duty of allegiance, as 
with the natural duties of juſtice and fidelity. Our primary inſtincts lead us, ei- 
ther to indulge ourſelves in unlimited liberty, or to ſeek dominion over others: 
And *tis reflection only, which engages us to ſacrifice ſuch ſtrong paſſions to the 
intereſts of peace and order. A very ſmall degree of experience and obſervation 
ſuffices to teach us, that ſociety cannot poſſibly be maintained without the autho- 
rity of magiſtrates, and that this - authority muſt ſoon fall into contempt, where 
exact obedience is not payed to it. The obſervation of theſe general and obvious 
intereſts is the ſource of all allegiance, and of that moral obligation, which we at- 
tribute to it. ne enn en e en 3 21 tf 92 

War neceſſity, therefore, is there to found the duty of al egiance or obedience 
to magiſtrates on that of fidelity or a regard to promiſes, and to fuppoſe, that *tis 
the conſent of each individual, which ſubjects him to government; when it ap- 
pears, that bo.h allegiance and fidelity ſtand preciſely on the ſame foundation, and 
are both ſubmitted to by mankind, on account of the apparent intereſts and neceſ- 
ſities of human ſocicty ? We are bound to obey our ſovereign, tis ſaid ;* becauſe 
we have given a tacit promiſe to that purpoſe. But why are we bound to obſerve 
our promiſe ? It muſt here be aſſerted, that the commerce and intercourſe of man- 
kind, which are of ſuch mighty advantage, can have no ſecurity where men pay 
no regard to their engagements. In like manner, may it be ſaid, that men could 
not live at all in ſociety, at leaſt in a civilized fociety, without laws and magiſtrates 
and judges, to prevent the encroachments of the ſtrong upon the weak, of the 
violent upon the juſt and equitable.” - The obligation to allegiance, being of like 
force and authority with the obligation to fidelity, we gain nothing by reſolving 
the one into the other. The general intereſts or neceſſities of ſociety are ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh both. Eben Ne 3:55 F045 Mig | 0.3 
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Ir the reaſon is aſked of that obedience, which we are bound to pay to govern- 
ment, I readily anſwer : becauſe ſociety could not otherwiſe ſub/t : And this anſwer 
_ ts clear and untelligible to all mankind. Your anſwer is, becauſe we ſhould heep our 
word. But beſides, that no body, till trained in a philoſophical ſyſtem, can either 
comprehend or reliſh this anſwer : Beſides this, I ſay, you find yourſelf embar- 
raſſed, when tis aſked, why we are bound to keep our word? And you can give 
no other anſwer, but what would, immediately, without any circuit, have accounted 


8 » 


for our obligation to allegiance. | 
Zur to whom is allegiance due? And who are our lawful ſovereigns ? This que- 
ſtion is often the moſt difficult of any, and liable to infinite diſcuſſions. When 
people are ſo happy, that they can anſwer, Our preſent ſovereign, who inherits, in 
a dire line, from anceftors, that have governed us for many ages; this anſwer ad- 
mits of no reply; even tho' hiſtorians, in tracing up to the remoteſt antiquity 
the origin of that royal family, may find, as commonly happens, that its firſt au- 
thority was derived from ufurpation and violence. *Tis confeſt, that private ju- 
ſtice or the abſtinence from the properties of others, is-a moſt cardinal virtue : 
Yer reaſon tells us, that there is no property in durable objects, ſuch as lands or 
houſes, when carefully examined in paſſing from hand to hand, but muſt, in ſome 
period, have been founded on fraud and injuſtice. The neceſſities of human ſo- 
ciety, neither in private nor public life, will allow of ſuch an accurate enquiry : 
And there 1s no virtue or moral duty, but what may, with facility, be refined 
away, if we indulge a falſe philoſophy, in, ſifting and ſcrutinizing it, by every cap- 
tious rule of logic, in every light or poſition, in which it may be placed. 
Tux queſtions with regard to private property have filled infinite volumes of 
law and philoſophy, if in both we add the commentators to the original text; and 
in the end, we may ſafely pronounce, that many of the rules, there eſtabliſhed, 
are uncertain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. The like opinion may be formed with 
regard to the ſucceſſions and rights of princes and forms of government. Many 
caſes, no doubt, occur, eſpecially in the infancy of any government, which admit 
of no determination from the laws of juſtice and equity: And our hiſtorian, Raein, 
allows, that the controverſy between EpwarDd the third and Pritie de Vacors 
was of this nature, and could be decided only by an appeal to heaven, that is, by 
war and violence. | ers , 
Wno ſhall tell me, whether GERMAN Icus or Dxusvs ought to have ſucceeded 
TIER ius, had he died, while they were both alive, without naming any of them for 
his ſucceſſor? Ought the right of adoption to be received as equivalent to that 
of blood, in a nation, where it had the ſame effect in private families, and had 
already, in two inſtances, taken place in the public? Ought GERMANICuS to be 
efteemed the eldeſt ſon, becauſe ; tn was born before DRosus; or the younger, 
becauſe he was adopted after the birth of his brother ? Ought the right of the el- 
der to be regarded in a nation, where the eldeſt brother had no advantage in the 
ſucceſſion of private families? Ought the Rowan empire, at that time, to be 
eſteemed hereditary, becauſe of two examples; or ought it, even ſo early, to be 
regarded as belonging to the ſtronger or the preſent poſſeſſor, as being founded on 
ſo recent an uſurpation? e N ; th 
Como vs mounted the throne after a pretty long ſucceſſion of excellent em- 
perors, who had acquired their title, not by birth, or public election, * 8 
3 | | ous 
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fictitious rite of adoption. That bloody debauchee being murdered by a oy 
racy ſuddenly formed betwixt his wench and her gallant,” who happened at 
time to be Prætorian Prefet?, or to have the command of the guards; theſe im- 
mediately deliberated about chooſing a maſter to human kind, to ſpeak in the 
ſtyle of thoſe ages; and caſt their eyes on PxrRTINAax. Before the tyrant's death 
was known, the Præfect went ſecretly to that ſenator, who, on the appearance 
of the ſoldiers, imagined that his execution had been ordered by Commopus, He 
was immediately ſaluted emperor by the officer and his attendants; chearfully 
proclaimed by the populace ; unwillingly ſubmitted to by the guards; formally 
„ by the ſenate; and paſſively received by the provinces and armies of 
e empire. | . 
Tux diſcontent of the Prætorian bands ſoon broke out in a ſudden ſedition, 
which occaſioned the murther of that excellent prince : And the world being now 
without a maſter and without government, the guards thought proper to ſet the 
empire formally to ſale. JuLian, the purchaſer, was proclaimed by the 
ſoldiers, recognized by the ſenate, and ſubmitted to by the people, and muſt 
alſo have been ſubmitted to by the provinces, had not the envy of the 
legions begot oppoſition and reſiſtance. Pzscennius Nicer in SYRIA 
elected himfelf emperor, gained the tuiaultuary conſent of his army, and was at- 
tended with the ſecret good-will of the ſenate and people of Romz. ALpinus in 
BriTain found an equal right to ſet up his claim; but SEVERUs, who governed 
PAN NONTA, prevailed in the end above both of them. That able politician and 
warrior, finding his own birth and dignity too much inferior to the imperial 
crown, profeſt at firſt, an intention only of revenging the death of PzzTiNAx. 
He marched as general into ITaLy, defeated Jul tax; and without our being able 
to fix any preciſe commencement even of the ſoldiers conſent, he was from' neceſ- 
ſity acknowleged emperor by the ſenate and people; and fully eſtabliſhed in his. 
violent authority by ſubduing Nicer and ALRBINUs b. % . | 
Inter bæc Gordianus Cs AR (ſays CAaPiTOLINUS, ſpeaking of another period) 
ſublatus a militibus, Imperator eſt appellatus, quia non erat alius in præſenti. Tis 
to be remarked that Go DIAN was a boy of fourteen years of age. 
FREQUENT inſtances of a like nature occur in the hiſtory of the emperors ; in 
that of ALExanpeR's ſucceſſors; and of many other countries: Nor can any 
thing be more unhappy than a deſpotic government of that kind ; where the ſuc- 
ceſſion is disjointed and irregular, and muſt be determined, on every occaſion, by 
force or election. In a free government, the matter is often unavoidable, and is 
alſo much leſs dangerous. The intereſts of liberty may there frequently lead the 
-people, in their own defence, to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. And the con- 
ſtitution, being compounded of parts, may till maintain a ſufficient ſtability, by 
reſting on the ariſtocratical or democratical members, tho* the monarchical be al- 
tered, from time to time, in order to accommodate it to the former. 
In an abſolute government, when there is no legal prince, who has a title to- 
the throne, it may ſafely be determined to belong to the firſt occupier. In- 
ſtances of this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially in the eaftern monarchies. 
When any race of princes expires, the will or deſtination of the laſt ſovereign will 
be regarded as a title. Thus the edict of LEWIS the XIVth, who. called the ba- 
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ſtard prince to the ſucceſſion in caſe of the failure of all the legitimate princes, 
would, in ſuch an event, have ſome authority *. Thus the will of CHARLEs the 
ſecond diſpoſed of the whole Seanisx monarchy. The ceſſion of the antient pro- 
prietor, eſpecially when joined to conqueſt, is likewiſe eſteemed a very good-title. 
The general bond or obligation, which binds us to government, is the intereſt and 
neceſſities of ſociety ; and this obligation is very ſtrong. The determination of it 
to this or that particular prince or form of government is frequently more uncer- 
tain and dubious. Preſent poſſeſſion has conſiderable authority in theſe caſes, and 
greater than in private property; becauſe of the diſorders, which attend all revo- 
lutions and changes of government *. | ET OT IT 
We ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, that tho' an appeal to general opi- 
nion may juſtly, in the ſpeculative ſciences of metaphyſics, natural philoſophy, or 
aſtronomy, be eſteemed unfair and inconcluſive, yet in all queſtions with regard 
to morals, as well as criticiſm, there is really no other ſtandard, by which any 
controverſy can ever be decided. And nothing is a clearer proof, that a theory of 
this kind is erroneous, than to find, that it leads to paradoxes, which are repug- 
nant to the common ſentiments of mankind, and to the practice and opinion of all 
nations and all ages. The doctrine, which founds all lawful government on an ori- 
ginal contract, or conſent of the people, is-plainly of this kind; nor has the ableſt of 
its partizans, in proſecution of it, ſcrupled to affirm, that abſclute monarchy is incon- 
fiftent wv th civil ſeciety, ad ſo can be no ferm of civil government at all'; and that 
the ſupreme power in a ſtate cann:t take from any man by taxes and impaſitians, any 
part of his property, without his own conſent or that of his repreſentatives*. What 
authority any moral reaſoning can have, which leads into opinions, ſo wide of the 


general practice of mankind, 
determine *. 


< Tis remarkable, that in the remonſtrance of 
the duke of Bou x Box and the legitimate princes, 
againſt this deſtination of Louis the XIVth, the 
doctrine of the or ginal contra is inſiſted on, even 
in that abſolute government. The FrxExcn na- 
tion, ſay they, chooſing Hun Carer and his 
poſterity to rule over them and their poſterity, 
where the former line fails, there is a tacit right 
reſerved to chooſe a new royal _ and this 
right is invaded by calling the baſtard princes to 
the throne, without the conſent of the nation. But 
the Comte de Bov UainviLLIERS, who wrote in 
defence of the baſtard princes, ridicules this notion 
of an original contract, eſpecially when applied to 
Hucn Carr; who mounted the throne, ſays he, 
by the ſame arts, which have ever been employed 


by all conquerors and uſurpers. He got his title, 


indeed, recognized by the ſtates after he had put 
himſelf in poſſeſſion: But is this a choice. or con- 
tract? The Comte de BouLarinviLLieks, we may 
obſerve, was a noted republican; but being a 
man of learning, and very converſant in hiſtory, 


* 
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in every place but this ſingle kingdom, *tis eaſy to 


he knew the people were never almoſt conſulted in 


theſe revolutions and new eſtabliſhments, and that 
time alone beſtowed right and authority on what 
was commonly at firſt founded on force and vio- 
lence. See Etat de la France. Vol. III. 
The crime of rebellion, amongſt the antients 
was commonly marked by the terms rwregGuw, no- 
vas res moliri. | | 
© Tee Locks on government, chap. 7. $. 90. 
f Id. Chap. 11. Fo 139, A E 
The only paſſage I mect with in antiquity, 
where the obligation of obedience to government is 
aſcribed to a promiſe is in Pl Aro in Critone; where 
SOCRATES refuſes to eſcape from priſon, becauſe 
he had tacitly promiſed to obey the laws. Thus 
he builds a tory conſequence of paſſive obedience, 
on a ahi foundation of the original contract. 
New diſcoveries are not to be expected in theſe 
matters. If no man, till very lately, ever imagined 
that government was founded on contract, tis cer- 
tain it cannot, in general, have any ſuch founda- 
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N the former eſſay, we endeavored to refute the ſpeculative ſyſtems of poli- 
tics advanced in this nation; as well the religious ſyſtem of the one party, as 
the philoſophical of the other. We come now to examine the practical con- 


ſequences, deduced by each party, with regard to the meaſures of ſubmiſſion due 
to ſovereigns. : CH 
As the obligation to juſtice is founded intirely on the interefts of ſociety, 
which require mutual abſtinence from property, in order to preferve peace among 
mankind ; *tis evident, that, -when the execution of juſtice would be attended with 
very pernicious conſequences, that virtue muſt be ſuſpended, and give place to 
public utility, in ſuch extraordinary and ſuch preſſing emergencies. The maxim, 
fiat Fuſtitia & ruat Cælum, let juſtice be performed, tho? the univerſe be deſtroyed, 
is apparently falſe, and by facrificing the end to the means, ſhews a prepoſterous 
idea of the ſubordination of duties. What governor of a town makes any ſcruple 
of burning the ſuburbs, when they facilitate the adyances of the enemy? Or what 
general abſtains from plundering a neutral country, when the neceſſities of war re- 
quire it, and he cannot otherwiſe maintain his army ? The cafe is the ſame with 
the duty of allegiance ; and common ſenſe teaches us, that as government obliges 
to obedience only on account of its tendency to public utility, that duty. muſt al- 
ways, in extraordinary caſes, when public ruin would evidently attend obedience, 
yield to the primary and original obligation. Salus populi ſuprema Lex, the ſafety 
of the people is the ſupreme law. This maxim is agreeable to the ſentiments of 
mankind in all ages: Nor is any one, when he reads of the inſurrections againſt 
a Neko, ora PniLi, ſo infatuated with party- ſyſtems, as not to wiſh ſucceſs to 
the enterprize, and praiſe the undertakers. Even our high monarchical party, in 
ſpite of their ſublime theory, are forced, in ſuch caſes, to judge, and feel, and 
approve, in conformity to the reſt of mankind. 8 
|  Res1STANCE, therefore, being admitted in extraordinary emergencies, the 
queſtion can only be, among good reaſoners, with regard to the degree of necef- 
ſity, which can juſtify reſiſtance, and render it lawful or commendable. And 
here I muſt — that I ſhall always incline to heir fide, who draw the bond 
of allegiance the cloſeſt poſſible, and conſider an infringement of it, as the laſt re- 
fuge, in deſperate caſes, when the rang is in the higheſt danger, from violence 
and tyranny. For beſides the miſchiefs of a civil war, which commonly attends 
inſurrection; *tis certain, that where a diſpoſition to rebellion appears among any 
people, it is one chief cauſe of tyranny in the rulers, and forces them into many vio- 
lent meaſures, which they never would have embraced, had every one ſeemed in- 
clined to ſubmiſſion and obedience. Tis thus the Hrannicide or aſſaſſination, ap- 
proved of by ancient maxims, inſtead of keeping tyrants and uſurpers in awe, 
made them ten times more fierce and unrelenting; and is now juſtly, upon that 
account, aboliſhed by the laws of nations, and umverſally condemned as a baſe 
and treacherous method of bringing to juſtice theſe diſturbers of ſociety. 
| | | | BESIDES x 
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Bestpzs; we muſt conſider, that as obedience is our duty in the common courſe 
of things, it ought chiefly to be inculcated; nor can any thing be more prepoſte- 
rous than an anxious care and ſollicitude in ſtating all the caſes, in which re- 
ſiſtance may be allowed. Thus, tho' a philoſopher reaſonably acknowleges, in 
the courſe of an argument, that the rules of juſtice may be diſpenſed with in caſes 
of urgent neceſſity ; what ſhould we think of a preacher or caſuiſt, who ſhould 
make ir his chief ſtudy to find out ſuch caſes, and enforce them with all the vche- 
mence of argument and eloquence ? Would he not be better employed in incul- 
cating the general doctrine, than in diſplaying the particular exceptions, Which 
we are, perhaps, but too much inclined, of ourlelves, to embrace, and to 
extend ? a 55 | | 

Tarrs are, however, two reaſons, which may be pleaded in defence of that 
party among us, who have, with ſo much induſtry, propagated the maxiins of 
reſiſtance ; maxims, which, it muſt be confeſt, are, in general, ſo pernicious, 
and fo deſtructive of civil fociety. The fr/ is, that their antagoniſts carrying the 
doctrine of obedience to ſuch an extravagant height, as not only never to mention 
the exceptions in extraordinary caſes (which might, perhaps, be excuſable) but 
even poſitively to exclude them; it became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe exceptions, 
and defend the rights of injured truth and liberty. The ſecond, and, perhaps, 
better reaſon, is founded on the nature of the Bai 1sH conſtitution and form of 
goverament. | | : 

I Is almoſt peculiar to our conſti:ution to eſtabliſh a firſt magiſtrate with ſuch 
high pre-eminence and dignity, chat, tho' limited by the laws, he is, in a manner, 
ſo far as regards his own perſon, above the laws, and can neither be queſtioned 
nor puniſhed for any injury or wrong, which may be committed by him. His 
miniſters alone, or thoſe who act by his commiſſion, are obnoxious to juſtice ; and 
while the 2 is chus allured, by the proſpect of perſonal ſafety, to give the 
laws their free courſe, an equal ſecurity is, in effect, obtained, by the puniſnment 
of leſſer offenders, and at the fame time a civil war is avoided, which would be the 
infallible conſequence, were an attack, at every turn, made directly upon the ſo- 
vereign. But tho' the conftitution pays this ſalutary compliment to the prince, it 
can never reaſonably be underſtood, by that maxim, to have determined its own 
deſtruction, or to have eſtabliſned a tame ſubmiſſion, where he protects his mini- 
ſters, perſeveres in injuſtice, and uſurps the whole power of the commonwealth. 
This caſe, indeed, is never expreſsly put by the laws; becauſe it is impoſſible for 
them, in their ordinary courſe, to provide a remedy for it, or eftabliſh any magi- 
ſtrate, with ſuperior authority, to chaſtiſe the exorbitancies of the prince. But as 
a right without a remedy would be the greateſt of all abſurdities; the remedy, in 
this caſe, is the extraordinary one of reſiſtance, when affairs come to that extremity, 
that the conſtitution can be defended by it alone. Reſiſtance, therefore, muſt, of 
courſe, become more frequent in the Bx1T1sn government, than in others, which 
are ſimpler, and conſiſt of fewer parts and movements. Where the king is an ab- 
ſolute ſovereign, he has little temptation to commit ſuch enormous tyranny as may 
juſtly provoke rebellion: But where he is limited, his imprudent ambition, without 
any great vices, may run him into that perillous ſituation. This was evidently the 
caſe with CHARLESs the Firſt; and if we may now ſpeak truth, after animoſities 
are laid, this was alſo the caſe with Janus the Second. Theſe were harmleſs, if 
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not, in their private character, good men; but miſtaking the nature of our conſti- 
tution, and engroſſing the whole legiſlative power, it became neceſſary to oppoſe 
them with ſome vehemence; and even to deprive the latter formally of that au- 
thority, which he had uſed with ſuch imprudence and indiſcretion. 


. 
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1 SUPPOSE, that a member of parliament, in the reign of King WILLIAM 
Lor Queen ANNE, while the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant Succeſſion was yet un- 
certain, were deliberating concerning the party he would chooſe in that important 
queſtion, and weighing, with impartiality, the advantages and diſadvantages on 
2 ſide. I believe the following particulars would have entered into his conſi- 
eration. | - | 
HE would eaſily perceive the great advantages reſulting from the reſtoration of 
the STUART family; by which we ſhould: preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and undiſ- 
puted, free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpecious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude, is always the claim, the ſtrongeſt and moſt eaſily compre- 
hended. Tis in vain to ſay, as many have done, that the queſtion with N to 
governors, independent uf government, is frivolous, and little worth di 8 | 
much leſs fighting about. The generality of mankind never will enter into theſe 
ſentiments ; and *tis much happier, I believe, for ſociety, that they do not, but ra- 
ther continue in their natural prejudices and prepoſſeſſions. How could ſtability be 
preſerved in any monarchical government, (which, tho' perhaps, not the beſt, is, 
and always has been, the moſt common of any) unleſs men had ſo paſſionate a regard 
for the true heir of their royal family; and even tho' weak in underſtanding, or 
infirm in years, gave him ſo great a preference above perſons the moſt accom- 
pliſhed in ſhining talents, or celebrated for great atchievements ? Would not every 
popular leader put in his claim at every vacancy, or even without any vacancy ; and 
the kingdom become the theatre of perpetual wars and convulſions ? The condi- 
tion of the Roman empire, ſurely, was not, in this reſpect, much to be envied ; 
nor is that of the Eaſtern nations, who pay little regard to the title of their ſove- 
reigns, but ſacrifice them, every day, to the caprice or momentary humor of the 
populace or ſoldiery. Tis but a fooliſh wiſdom, which is ſo carefully diſplayed, in 
undervaluing princes, and placing them on a level with the meaneſt of mankind. 
To be ſure, an anatomiſt finds no more in the greateſt monarch than in the loweſt 
peaſant or day-laborer; and a moraliſt may, perhaps, frequently find leſs. But 
what do all theſe reflections tend to? We, all oF us, {till retain theſe prejudices in 
favor of birth and family; and neither in our ſerious occupations, nor moſt care- 
leſs amuſements, can we ever get entirely rid of them. A tragedy, that would re- 
preſent the adventures of ſailors, or porters, or even of private gentlemen, would 
preſently diſguſt us; but one that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes 
an air of importance and dignity, Or ſhould a man be able, by his ſuperior wiſdom, 
"WE h to 
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to get entirely above ſuch prepoſſeſſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame 
wiſdom, again bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of ſociety, whoſe wel- 
fare he would perceive to be intimately connected with them. Far from endea- 
voring to undeceive the people in this particular, he would cheriſh ſuch ſenti- 
ments of reverence to their princes; as requiſite to preſerve a due ſubordination in 
ſociety. And tho' the lives of twenty thouſand men be often ſacrificed to main- 
tain a king in poſſeſſion of his throne, or preſerve the right of ſucceſſion undil- 
turbed, he entertains no indignation at the loſs, on pretence that every individual 
of theſe was, perhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he ſerved. He con- 
ſiders the conſequences of violating the hereditary rights of kings : Conſequences, 
which may be felt for many centuries; while the loſs of ſeveral thouſand men 
brings ſo little prejudice to a large kingdom, that it may not be perceived a few 
years afterwards. | e | 
Tux advantages of the Hanover ſucceſſion are of an oppoſite nature, and 
ariſe from this very circumſtance, that it violates hereditary right ; and places on 
the throne a prince, to whom birth gave no title to that dignity. *Tis evident to 
any one who conſiders the hiſtory of this iſland, that the privileges of the people 
have, during the two laſt centuries, been continually upon the increaſe, by the di- 
- viſion of the church-lands, by the alienations of the barons eſtates, by the pro- 
greſs of trade, and above all, by the happineſs of our ſituation, which, for a long 
time, gave us ſufficient ſecurity, without any ſtanding army or military eſtabliſh- 
ment. On the contrary, public liberty has, almoſt in every other nation of Eu- 
ROPE, been, during the ſame period, extremely upon the decline ; while the people 
were diſguſted at the hardſhips of the old GoTn1c militia, and choſe rather to 
intruſt their prince with mercenary armies, which he eaſily turned againſt them- 
ſelves. It was nothing extraordinary, therefore, that ſome of our Bzx1T1sH ſove- 
reigns miſtook the nature of the conſtitution, and genius of the people ; and as 
they embraced all the favorable precedents left them by their anceſtors, they over- 
looked all thoſe which were contrary, and which ſuppoſed a limitation in our go- 
vernment. They were encouraged in this miſtake, by the example of all the 
neighboring princes, who, bearing the ſame title or appellation, and being ad- 
orned with the ſame enſigns of authority, naturally led them to claim the ſame 
powers and prerogatives *. The flattery of courtiers farther blinded them ; and 
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It ars from the ſpeeches, and proclama - 
tions, —1 whole train of King James I. 's actions, 
as well as his ſon's, that they conſidered the Ex- 
L1SH government as a ſimple monarchy, and ne- 
ver imagined that any conſiderable part of their 
ſubjects entertained a contrary idea. This made 
them diſcover their pretenſions, without preparing 
any force to ſupport them ; and even without re- 
ferve or diſguiſe, which are always employed by 
thoſe, who enter upon any new project, or endea- 
vor to innovate in any government. King James 
told his parliament plainly, when they meddled 
in ſtate affairs, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam. He uſed 
alſo, at his table, in promiſcuous. companies, to 
advance his notions, in a manner ſtill more undiſ- 


guiſed : As we may learn from a ſtory told in the 
life of Mr. WaLLER, and which that poet uſed 
frequently to repeat. When Mr. WaLL ER was 
young, he had the curiofity to go to court ; and 
he ſtood in the circle, and ſaw King James dine, 
where, amongſt other company, there ſat at table 
two biſhops. The King, openly and aloud, pro- 
poſed this queſtion, Whether he might not take his 
ſubjecti money, when-he had occaſion for it, without all 
this formality of parliament ? The one biſhop readily 
replied, God forbid jou ſhould not: For you are the 
breath of our noſtrils. The other biſhop declined 
anſwering, and ſaid he was not ſkilled in parlia- 
mentary caſes : But upon the King's urging him, 


and ſaying: he would admit of no evaſion, bis 
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above all, that of the clergy, who from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, and theſe 
wreſted too, had erected a regular and avowed ſyſtem of tyranny and deſpotic 
power. The only method of deſtroying, at once, all theſe exorbitant claims and 
pretenſions, was to depart from the true hereditary line, and chuſe a prince, who, 
being plainly a creature of the public, and receiving the crown on conditions, 
expreſſed and avowed, found his authority eſtabliſhed on the ſame bottom with 
the privileges of the people. By electing him in the royal line, we cut off all 
hopes of ambitious ſubjects, who might, in future emergencies, diſturb the go- 
vernment by their cabals and pretenſions : By rendering the crown hereditary in 
his family, we avoided all the inconveniencies of elective monarchy : And by ex- 
cluding the lineal heir, we ſecured all our conſtitutional limitations, and rendered 
our government uniform and of a piece. The people cheriſh monarchy, becauſe 
protected by it: The monarch favors liberty, becauſe created by it. And thus 
every advantage is obtained by the new eſtabliſhment, as far as human ſkill and 
wiſdom can extend itſelf, . 8 

TukskE are the ſeparate advantages of fixing the ſucceſſion, either in the houſe 
of STUART, or in that of Hanover, There are alſo diſadvantages in each 
eſtabliſhment, which an impartial patriot would ponder and examine, in order to 
form a juſt judgment upon the whole. | | 

Taz diſadvantages of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion conſiſt in the foreign domi- 
nions, which are poſſeſſed by the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 
might be ſuppoſed, would engage us in the intrigues and wars of the continent, 
and loſe us, in ſome meaſure, the ineſtimable advantage we poſſeſs, of being ſur- 
rounded and guarded by the ſea, which we command. The diſadvantages of re- 
calling the abdicated family conſiſt chiefly in their religion, which is more preju- 
dicial to ſociety than that eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is contrary to it, and affords no 
toleration or peace or ſecurity to any other religion. | 

IT appears to me, that all theſe advantages and diſadvantages are allowed on 
both ſides ; at leaſt, by every one, who is at all ſuſceptible of argument or reaſon- 
ing. No ſubject, however loyal, pretends to deny, that the diſputed title and 
foreign dominions of the preſent royal family are a loſs ; nor is there any parti- 
zan of the STuUarT family, but will confeſs, that the claim of hereditary, in- 
defeaſible right, and the Roman Catholic religion, are alſo diſadvantages in that 
family. It belongs, therefore, to a philoſopher alone, who is of neither party, 
to put all theſe circumſtances in the ſcale, and aſſign to each of them its proper 


Lordſhip replyed very pleaſantly, hy, then, I 
think your Majeſiy may lawfully take my brother's 
money: For he offers it. In Sir WALTER Ra- 
LEIGH's preface to the Hiſtory of the world, there 
is this remarkable paſſage. PILIr II. by ftrong 
hand and main force, attempted to make himſelf not 
only an abſolute monarch over the Netherlands, 
like unto the kings and ſovereigns of England and 
France ; but Turk-like, to tread under his feet all 
their natural and fundamental laws, privileges, and 
antient rights. SPENSER, ſpeaking of ſome grants 
of the Ex is H kings to the IxIsH corporations, 
ſays, „All which, tho), at the time of their firſt 
grant, they were tplerable, and perhaps rea- 


«© ſonable, yet now are moſt unreaſonable and 
% inconvenient. But all theſe will eafily be cut 
«© off with the ſuperior power of her Majeſty's 
e prerogative, againſt which her own grants are 
<* not to be pleaded or inforced.” State of IRE- 
LAND, p. 1537. Edit. 1706. 

As theſe were very common, if not, perhaps, 
the univerſal notions of the times, the two firſt 
princes of the houſe of STUarT were the more 
excuſable for their miſtake. And RArix, ſuitable 
to his uſual malignity and partiality, ſeems to 
treat them with too much ſeverity, upon account 
of it. a | 9 3 
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iſe and influence, Such an one will readily, at firſt, acknowlege, that all po- 
ical queſtions are infinitely complicated; and that there ſcarce ever occurs in any 
deliberation, a choice, which is either purely good, or purely ill. Conſequences, 
mixed and varied, may be foreſeen to flow from every meaſure: and many con- 
ſequences, unforeſeen, do always, in fact, reſult from it. Heſitation, and reſerve, 
and ſuſpenſe, are, therefore, the only ſentiments he brings to this eſſay or trial. Or 
if he indulges any paſſion, tis that of deriſion and ridicule againſt the ignorant 
multitude, who are always clamorous and dogmatical, even in the niceſt queſti- 
ons, of which, from want of temper, perhaps ſtill more than of underſtanding, 
they are altogether unfit judges. het 4 

Bor to ſay ſomething more determinate on this head, the following reflections 
will, I hope, ſhow the temper, if not the underſtanding of a philoſopher. 

Wx we to judge merely by firſt appearance, and by paſt experience, we 
muſt allow that the advantages of a parliamentary title in the houſe of Haxovzs 
are much greater than thoſe of an undiſputed hereditary title in the houſe of Sr u- 
ART ; and that our fathers acted wiſely in preferring the former to the latter. So 
long as the houſe of STUarT reigned in BRITAIx, which, with ſome interrup- 
tions, was above 80 years, the government was kept in a continual fever, by the 
contentions betwixt the privileges of the people and the prerogatives of the crown. 
If arms were dropt, the noiſe of diſputes continued: Or if theſe were ſilenced, 
jealouſy ſtill corroded the heart, and threw the nation into an unnatural ferment 
and diſorder. And while we were thus occupied in domeſtic contentions, a fo- 
reign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to public liberty, erected itſelf in Europe, 
without any oppoſition from us, and even ſometimes with our aſſiſtance. 

Bur during theſe laſt ſixty years, when a patliamentary eſtabliſhment has taken 

lace z whatever factions may have prevailed either among the people or in pub- 
Fe aſſemblies, the whole force of our conſtitution has always fallen to one ſide, 
and an uninterrupted harmony has been preſerved between our princes and our 
parliaments. Public liberty, with internal peace and order, has floriſhed almoſt 
without interruption : Trade and manufactures and agriculture have increaſed : 
The arts and ſciences and philoſophy have been cultivated : Even religious par- 
ties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide their mutual rancor : And the glory of the 
nation has ſpred itſelf all over Euxoyz ; while we ſtand the bulwark againſt op- 
preſſion, and the great antagoniſt of that power which threatens every people 
with conqueſt and ſubjection. So long and ſo glorious a period no nation al- 
moſt can boaſt of: Nor is there another inſtance, in the whole hiſtory of mankind, 
that ſo many millions of people have, during ſuch a ſpace of time, been held to- 
gether, in a manner ſo free, ſo rational, and ſo ſuitable to the dignity of human 
nature. 

Bor tho? this recent inſtance ſeems clearly to decide in favor of the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, there are ſome circumſtances to be thrown into the other ſcale ; and 
*tis dangerous to regulate our judgment by one event or example. | 

Wx have had two rebellions during the floriſhing period above mentioned, be- 

ſides plots and conſpiracies without number. And if none of theſe have produced 
any very fatal event, we may aſcribe our eſcape chiefly to the narrow genius of 
thoſe prin&s who diſputed our eſtabliſhment ; and may eſteem ourſelves 8 far 
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fortunate. But the claims of the baniſhed family, I fear, are not yet antiquated 
and who can foretel, that their future attempts will produce no greater diſorder ? 

THe diſputes betwixt privilege and prerogative may eaſily be compoſed by laws, 
and votes, and conferences, and conceſſions ; where there is tolerable temper or 
prudence on both ſides, or on either ſide. Among contending titles, the queſtion 
can only be determined by the ſword, and by devaſtation, and by civil war: 

A PRINCE who fills the throne with a diſputed title, dares not arm his ſub- 
jects ; the only method of ſecuring a people fully, both againſt domeſtic oppreſ- 
ſion and foreign conqueſt. 

 NoTwITHSTANDING all our riches and renown, what a critical eſcape did we 
lately make from dangers, which were owing not ſo much to bad conduct and ill 
ſacceſs in war, as to the pernicious practice of mortgaging our finances, and the 
ſtill more pernicious maxim of never paying off our incumbrances ? Such fatal 
meaſures could never have been embraced, had it not been to ſecure a precarious 
eſtabliſhment *. | | | : 

BuT to convince us, that an hereditary title is to be embraced rather than a 

7, Jamentary one, which is not ſupported by any other views or motives; a man 
needs only tranſport himſelf back to the æra of the reſtoration, and ſuppoſe, that 
he had had a ſeat in that parliament which recalled the royal family, and put a 
period to the greateſt diſorders that ever aroſe from the oppoſite pretenſions of 
prince and people. What would have been thought of one, that had propoſed, 
at that time, to ſet aſide CHARLES II. and ſettle the crown on the Duke of Yorks 
or GLOCESTER, merely in order to exclude all high claims, like thoſe of their 
father and grandfather ? Would not ſuch an one have been regarded as a very ex- 
travagant projector, who loved dangerous remedies, and could tamper and play 
with a government and national conſtitution, like a quack with a ſickly patient? 
Tux advantages which reſult from a parliamentary title, preferably to an here- 
ditary one, tho' they are great, are too refined ever to enter into the conception 
of the vulgar. The bulk of mankind would never allow them to be ſufficient for 
committing what would be regarded as an injuſtice to the prince. They muſt be 
ſupported by ſome groſs, popular, and familiar topics; and wiſe men, tho? con- 
vinced of their force, would reject them, in compliance with the weakneſs and 
prejudices of the people. An incroaching tyrant or deluded bigot alone, by his 
miſconduct, is able to enrage the nation, and render practicable what was al- 
ways, perhaps, deſireable. 
IN reality, the reaſon aſſigned by the nation for excluding the race of STUarT, 
and ſo many other branches of the royal family, is not on account of their here- 
ditary title, (which, however juſt in itſelf, would, to vulgar apprehenſions, have 
appeared altogether abſurd) but on account of their 3 Which leads us 
to compare the diſadvantages above mentioned of each eſtabliſhment. 

I cox ESS, that, conſidering the matter in general, it were rather to be wiſhed, 
that our prince had no foreign dominions, and could confine all his attention to 
the government of this iſland. For, not to mention ſome real inconveniencies that 


! Thoſe who confider how univerſal this per- on. But we lay under leſs neceſlity than other 
nicious praQtice of fanding has become all over ſtates. 9 "I, 
EuroyPz, may perhaps diſpute this laſt opini- 
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may reſult from territories on the continent, they afford ſuch a handle for calum- 
ny and defamation, as is greedily ſeized by the people, who are always diſpoſed 
to think ill of their ſuperiors. It muſt, however, be acknowleged, that H ano- 
VER is, perhaps, the ſpot of ground in Europe the leaſt inconvenient for a King 
of BRITAIN. It lies in the heart of GERMAN, at a diſtance from the great powers, 
which are our natural rivals: It is protected by the laws of the empire, as well as 
by the arms of its own ſovereign : And it ſerves only to connect us more cloſely 
with the houſe of AvsTRIA, which is our natural ally. | F 

Ix the laſt war, it has been of ſervice to us, by furniſhing us with a conſiderable 
body of auxiliary troops, the braveſt and moſt faithful in the world. The Elec- 
tor of HAN OVER is the only conſiderable prince in the empire, who has purſued 
no ſeparate end, and has raiſed up no ſtale pretenſions, during the late commo- 
tions of Europe ; but has acted, all along, with the dignity of a king of Ba f- 
TAIN. And ever ſince the acceſſion of that family, it would be difficult to ſhow 
any harm we have ever received from the electoral dominions, except that ſhort 
diſguſt in 1718, with CHARLES XII. who, regulating himſelf by maxims very 
different from thoſe of other princes, made a perſonal quarrel of every public an- 
ury. | T5 
: Tux religious perſuaſion of the houſe of STUar T is an inconvenience of a much 
deeper dye, and would threaten us with much more diſmal conſequences, The 
Roman Catholic religion, with its huge train of prieſts and friers, is vaſtly more 
expenſive than ours : Even tho* unaccompanied with its natural attendants of 
inquiſitors, and ſtakes, and gibbets, it is leſs tolerating : And not contented with 
dividing the ſacerdotal from the regal office, (which muſt be. prejudicial to any 
Rate) it beſtows the former on a foreigner, who has always a ſeparate, and may 
often have an oppoſite intereſt to that of the public. | 

BuT were this religion ever ſo advantageous to ſociety, it is contrary to that 
which is eſtabliſhed among us, and which is likely to keep poſſeſſion, for a long 
time, of the minds of the people. And tho? it is much to be hoped, that the 
progreſs of reaſon and philoſophy will, by degrees, abate the virulent acrimony 
of oppoſite religions all over Europe; yet the ſpirit of moderation has, as yet, 
made too flow advances to be entirely truſted. The conduct of the Saxon fa- 
mily, where the ſame perſon can be a Catholic King and a Proteſtant Elector, is, 
perhaps, the firſt inſtance, in modern times, of ſo reaſonable and prudent a be- 
havior. And the gradual progreſs of the Catholic ſuperſtition does, even there, 
prognoſticate a ſpeedy alteration : After which, *tis juſtly to be apprehended, that 
perſecutions will put a ſpeedy period to the Proteſtant religion in the place of its 
nativity. | | 

Tuus, upon the whole, the advantages of the ſettlement in the family of Sru- 
ART, Which frees us from a diſputed title, ſeem to bear ſome proportion with 
thoſe of the ſettlement in the family of Hanover, which frees us from the claims 
of prerogative : But at the ſame time, its diſadvantages, by placing on the throne 
a Roman Catholic, are much greater than thoſe of the other eſtabliſhment, in 
ſettling the crown on a foreign prince. What party an impartial patriot, in the 
reign of K. WILLIAM or Q. | nan would have choſen amidſt theſe oppoſite 
views, may, perhaps, to ſome appear hard to determine. For may part, I eſteem 
liberty ſo invaluable a bleſſing in ſociety, that whatever favors its en and 
3 | ſecurity, 
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ſecurity, can ſcarce be too fondly cheriſhed by every one who is a lover of hu- 


man kind, 


Bur the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover has actually taken place. The 


princes of that family, without intrigue, without cabal, without ſolicitation on 
their part, have been called to mount our throne, by the united voice of the 


whole legiſlative body. They have, ſince their acceſſion, diſplayed, in all their 


actions, the utmoſt mildneſs, equity, and regard to the laws and conſtitution. 
Our own miniſters, our own parliaments, ourſelves have governed us; and if 
aught ill has befallen us, we can only blame fortune or ourſelves, What a re- 
proach muſt we become among nations, if, diſguſted with a ſettlement ſo deli- 
berately made, and whoſe conditions have been ſo religiouſly obſerved, we ſhould 


throw every thing again into confuſion; and by our levity and rebellious diſpoſi- 


tion, prove ourſelves totally unfit for any ſtate but that of abſolute ſlavery and 
ſubjection? e | 

TE greateſt inconvenience attending a diſputed title, is, that it brings us in 
danger of civil wars and rebellions. What wiſe man, to avoid this inconvenience, 
would run directly upon a civil war and rebellion? Not to mention, that ſo long 
poſſeſſion, ſecured by ſo many laws, muſt, ere this time, in the apprehenſion of 

a great part of the nation, have begot a title in the houſe of Hanoves, inde- 
| pendent of their preſent poſſeſſion: So that now we ſhould not, even by a re- 
volution, obtain the end, of avoiding a diſputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces, will ever be able, without ſome other 
great neceſſity, to aboliſh our debts and incumbrances, in which the intereft of ſo 
many perfons is concerned. And a revolution made by foreign forces, is a con- 
queſt: A calamity with which the precarious balance of power very nearly threat- 
ens us, and which our civil diſſenſions are likely, above all other circumſtances, 
to bring ſuddenly upon us. 


_ * 


ET TT 8209O 
IDEA OF A PERFECT COMMONWEALTH. 


F all mankind, there are none ſo pernicious as political projectors, if they 
() have power; nor ſo. ridiculous, if they want it: As on the other hand, a 
wiſe politician is the moſt beneficial character in nature, if accompanied with au- 
thority ; and the moſt innocent, and not altogether uſeleſs, even if deprived of it. 
Tis not with forms of government, as with other artificial contrivances; where an 
old engine may be rejected, if we can diſcover another more accurate and com- 
modious, or where trials may ſafely be made, even tho? the ſucceſs be doubtful. 


An eſtabliſhed government has an infinite advantage, by that very circumſtance of 


its being eſtabliſhed ; the bulk of mankind being governed by authority, not 
reaſon, and never attributing authority to any thing that has not the recommen- 
dation of antiquity, To tamper, therefore, in this affair, or try projects merely 


5 upon 
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upon the credit of ſuppoſed argument and philoſophy, can never be the part of 


a wiſe magiſtrate, who will bear a reverence to what carries the marks of age ; 
and tho* he may attempt ſome improvement for the public good, yet will he ad- 
Juſt his innovations, as much as poſſible, to the antient fabric, and preſerve en- 
tire the chief pillars and ſupports of the conſtitution. pe ey he 

Tux mathematicians in Europe have been much divided concerning that fi- 
gure of a ſhip, which is the moſt commodious for ſailing ; and Huyetns, who 
at laſt determined this controverſy, is juſtly thought to have obliged the learned, 
as well as commercial world; tho' CoLumBus had ſailed to AMEeRICa, and Sir 
Francis DRAKE made the tour of the world, without any ſuch diſcovery. As 
one form of government muſt be allowed more perfect than another, independ- 
ent of the manners and humors of particular men; why may we not inquire, what 
is the moſt perfect of all, tho* the common botched and inaccurate governments 
ſeem to ſerve the purpoſes of ſociety, and tho? it be not ſo eaſy to eftabliſh a 
new government, as to build a veſſel upon a new plan? The ſubject is ſurely the 
moſt worthy curioſity of any the wit of man can poſſibly deviſe. And who 
knows, if this controverſy were fixed by the univerſal conſent of the learned, 
but in ſome future age, an opportunity might be afforded of reducing the theory 
to practice, either by a diſſolution of the old governments, or the combination 
of men to form a new one, in ſome diſtant part of the world? In all caſes, it 
muſt be advantageous to know what is moſt perfe& in the kind, that we may be 
able to bring any real conſtitution or form of government as near it as OE: by 
ſuch gentle alterations and innovations as may not give too great diſturbance to 
ſocicty. | 

ALL I pretend to in the preſent eſſay is to revive this ſubject of ſpeculation ; 
and therefore I ſhall deliver my ſentiments in as few words as poſſible. A long 
diſſertation on that head would not, I apprehend, be very acceptable to the 
public, who will be apt to regard ſuch diſquiſitions, both as uſeleſs and chime- 
rical. ; 

ALL plans of government, which ſuppoſe great reformation in the manners of 
mankind, are plainly imaginary. Of this nature, are the Republic of Pl Aro, and 
the Utopia of Sir THomas More. The Octana is the only valuable model of a 
commonwealth, that has as yet been offered to the public. : | 

Tux chief defects of the Oczxana ſeem to be theſe. Fir}, Its rotation is 
inconvenient, by throwing men, of whatever ability, by intervals, out of pub- 
lic employments. Secondly, Its Agrarian is impracticable. Men will ſoon learn 
the art, which was practiſed in antient Rome, of concealing their poſſeſſions un- 
der other people's names ; till at laſt, the abuſe will become ſo common, that 
they will throw off, even the appearance of reſtraint. Thirdly, The Oczana 
provides not a ſufficient ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs of grievances. The 
ſenate muft propoſe, and the people conſent ; by which means, the ſenate have 
not only a negative upon the people, but, what is of infinitely greater conſequence, 
their negative goes before the votes of the people. Were the King's negative of 
the ſame nature in the EncLiss conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill from 
coming into parliament, he would be an abſolute monarch. As his negative 
follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little conſequence : Such a difference is 
there in the manner of placing the ſame thing. When a popular bill has been 


debated 
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debated in the two houſes, is brought to maturity, all its conveniencies and in- 


conveniencies weighed and balanced; if afterwards it be preſented for the royal aſ- 
ſent, few princes will venture to reject the unanimous deſire of the people. But 
could the King cruſh a diſagreeable bill in embryo, (as was the caſe for ſome time, 
in the Scorch parliament, by means of the lords of the articles), the BxrTisn 
government would have no balance, nor would grievances ever be redreſſed: 
And *tis certain, that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any government, from new 
laws, ſo much as from neglecting to remedy the abuſes which frequently riſe 
from the old ones. A government, ſays MachlAvꝝl, muſt often be brought 
back to its original principles. It appears then, that in the Oc ANA the whole 
legiſlature may be ſaid to reſt in the ſenate; which HARRIN TON would own to 
* . inconvenient form of government, eſpecially after the Agrarian is abo- 
hihed: 2998 FUL 152113 > i „ 
Hr is a form of government, to which I cannot, in theory, diſcover any 
conſiderable objection. | | 5 | 
LeT GR BAT Brrrain and IRELAND, or any territory of equal extent, be 
divided into 100 counties, and each county into 100 pariſnes, making in all 
10,000. If the country purpoſed to be erected into a commonwealth, be of 
more narrow extent, we may diminiſn the number of counties; but never bring 
taem below thirty. If it be of greater extent, twere better to enlarge the pariſhes, 
or: throw. more pariſhes into a county, than increaſe the number of counties. 
Lr all the free-holders of ten pounds a-year in the country, and all the houſe- 
holders worth 200 pounds in the town pariſhes, meet annually in the pariſh- 
church, and chuſe, by ballot, ſome freeholder of the county for their member, 
whom we ſhall call the county repreſentative. - . 5 
Lr the 100 county repteſentatives, two days after their election, meet in the 
county- town, and chuſe by ballot, from their own body, ten county magifratecr, 
and one ſenator. There are, therefore, in the whole commonwealth, 100 ſena- 
tors, 1100 county magiſtrates, and to, ooo county repreſentatives. For we ſhall 


beſtow on all ſenators the authority of county magiſtrates, and on all county ma- 


giſtrates the authority of county repreſentatives. | nul] 
Lr the ſenators meet in the capital, and be endowed with the whole execu- 
tive power of the commonwealth; the power of peace and war, of giving or- 
ders to generals, admirals, and ambaſſadors, and, in ſhort, all the prerogatives 
of a BRITISH King, except his negative; c ü 
Le the county repreſentatives meet in their particular counties, and poſſeſs 
the whole legiſlative power of the commonwealth; the greateſt number of coun- 
ties deciding the queſtion; and where theſe are equal, let the ſenate have the 
caſting vote. Wil. 834 ” Sheree. * 8 
Every. new law muſt firſt be debated in the ſenate ; and tho' rejected by it, 
if ten ſenators inſiſt and proteſt, it muſt be ſent down to the counties. The ſe- 
nate may join to the copy of the law, their reaſons for receiving or rejecting it. 
BxcAusE it would be troubleſome to aſſemble the whole county repreſenta- 
tives for every trivial law that may be requiſite, the ſenate have their choice of 
ſending down the law either to the county magiſtrates or county repreſentatives. | 
Tat magiſtrates, tho* the law be referred to them, may, if they pleaſe, call 
-the repreſentatives, and ſubmit the affair to their determination. : 
| Os N n WHETHER 
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WarTHER the law be referred by the ſenate to the county magiſtrates or re- 
preſentatives, a copy of it, and of the ſenate's reaſons, muſt be ſent to every 
repreſentative eight days before the day appointed for the aſſembling, in order to 
deliberate concerning it. And tho? the determination be, by the ſenate, referred 
to the magiſtrates, if five repreſentatives of the county order the magiſtrates to 
aſſemble the whole court of repreſentatives, and ſubmit the affair to their determi- 
nation, they muſt obey. | EIS we fog 

E:rTuer the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives may give, to the ſenator of 
the county, the copy of a law to be propoſed to the ſenate ; and if five counties 
concur in the ſame order, the law, tho* refuſed by the ſenate, muſt come either 
to the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, as is contained in the order of the 
five counnes. | hos DN 1. 

Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their magiſtrates or repreſentatives, 
may throw any man out of all public offices for a year. Thirty counties for three 

ears. 5 : N | 
7 Tae ſenate has a power of throwing out any member or number of members 
of its own bedy, not to be re-ele&ed for that year. The ſenate cannot throw out 
twice in a year the ſenator of the ſame county. | 238 

Tur power of the old ſenate continues for three weeks after the annual elec- 
tion of the county repreſentatives, Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up in a 
conclave, like the cardinals ; and by an intricate ballot, ſuch as that of Venice or 


Mara, they chuſe the following magiſtrates ; a protector, who repreſents the 


dignity of the commonwealth, and preſides in the ſenate ; two ſecretaries of 
ſtate z theſe ſix councils, a council of ſtate, a council of religion and learning, a 
council of trade, a council of laws, -a council of war, a council of the admiralty, 
each council confiſting of five perſons ; together with fix commiſſioners of the trea- 


fury and a firſt commiſſioner. All theſe muſt be ſenators. The ſenate alfo 


names all the ambaſſadors to foreign courts, who may either be ſenators or not. 
Tae ſenate may continue any or all of theſe, but muſt re- elect them every 


Taz protector and two ſecretaries have ſeſſon and ſuffrage in the council of 


ſtate. The bufineſs of that council is all foreign politics. The council of ſtate 
has ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the other councils. : 


Tux council of religion and learning inſpects the univerſities and clergy. 
That of trade inſpects every thing that may affect commerce. That of laws in- 
ſpects all the abuſes of laws by the inferior magiſtrates, and examines what im- 
provements may be made of the dug law. That of war inſpects the mil - 
tia and its diſcipline; magazines, ſtores, &c. and when the republic is in war, ex- 
amines into the proper orders for generals. The council of admiralty has the 
ſame power with regard to the navy, together with the nomination of the captains 
and all inferior officers. | | <) | 
Non of theſe councils can give orders themſelves, except where they receive 
ſuch powers from the fenate. In other caſes, they muſt communicate every thing 

Warn the ſenate is under adjournment, any of the councils may aſſemble it 
before the day appointed for its meeting. | 15 
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Bes1Des theſe councils or courts, there is another called the court of compe- 
titors; which is thus conſtituted. If any candidates for the office of ſenator have 
more votes than a third of the reprefentatives, that candidate, who has moſt votes, 

next to the ſenator elected, becomes incapable for one year of all public offices, 
even of being a magiſtrate or repreſentative : But he takes his ſeat in the court of 
competitors, Here then is a court which may ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred 
members, ſometimes have no members at all; and by that means, be for a year 
aboliſhed. = 

Tre court of competitors has no power in the commonwealth. It has only the 
inſpection of public accounts, and the acculing any man before the ſenate. If the 
ſenate acquit him, the court of competitors may, if they pleaſe, appeal to the 
people, either magiſtrates or repreſentatives. Upon that appeal, the magiſtrates 
or repreſentatives meet on the day appointed by the court of competitors, 
and chuſe in each county three perſons ; from which number every ſenator is ex- 
cluded. Theſe to the number of 300 meet in the capital, and bring the perſon 
accuſed to a new tri | 

Tux court of competitors may propoſe any law to the ſenate ; and if refuſed, 
may appeal to the people; that is, to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who ex- 
amine it in their counties. Every ſenator, who is thrown out of the ſenate by a 
vote of the court, takes his feat in the court of competitors. 

THe ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority of the houſe of Lords, that is, 
all the appeals from the inferior courts. It likewiſe nominates the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and all the officers of the law... LS | 
_ Every county is a kind of republic within itſelf, and the repreſentatives 
may make county-laws z which have no authority *till three months after they 
are voted. A copy of the law is ſent to the ſenate, and to every other 
county. The ſenate, or any ſingle county, may, at any time, annul any law of 
another county. „„ | ken | 

Tur repreſentatives have all the authority of the Bz1T1sn juſtices of peace in 
trials, commitments, c. 8 i | X\ 

Tux magiſtrates have the nomination of all the officers of the revenue in each 
county. All cauſes with regard. to the revenue are appealed ultimately to the 
magiſtrates. They paſs the accompts of all the officers; but muſt have all 
their own accoinpts examined and paſſed at the end of the year by the repre- 
ſentatives. - | | | | 1775 

Tux magiſtrates name rectors or miniſters to all the pariſhes. 5e ige 

Tux Prefbyterian government is eſtabliſned; and the higheſt eceleſiaſtical court 
is an aſſembly or ſynod of all the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates may 
take any cauſe from this court, and determine it themſelves. N 

Tux magiſtrates may try, and depoſe or fuſpend any preſbyter. 

Tux militia is eſtabliſhed in imitation of that in SwisSERLAND, which being 
well known, we ſhall not inſiſt upon it. It will only be proper to make this ad- 
dition, that an army of 20,000 men be annually drawn out by rotation, paid and 
encamped during fix weeks in ſummer ; that the duty of a camp may not be alto- 
gether unknown. 5 | a 2a 

Taz magiſtrates nominate all the colonels and downwards. The ſenate all up- 
wards, During war, the general nominates the colonel and downwards, and his 
commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. But after that it muſt. be confirmed by 
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the magiſtrates of the county to which the regiment * The * 
may break any officer in the county regiment. And the ſenate may do the 
ſame to any officer in the ſervice. If the magiſtrates do not think proper to 
confirm the general's choice, they may nominate another officer in the place of 
him they reject; 

ALL crimes are tryed within the county by the magiſtrates and a jury But the 
ſenate can ſtop any trial, and bring it before themſelves. 

Any county may indict any man before the ſenate, for any crime. | 

Tx protector, the two ſecretaries, the council of ſtate, with any five more 
that the ſenate appoints, on extraordinary emergencies, are Poſſaſſed of d:atorial 
pave for ſix months. a 

- Taz protector may pardon any perſon condemned by Hh * courts. 

Ix time of war, no officer of the army that is in the field, can have . civil 
office. in the commonwealth. _ 

. Tax capital, which we ſhall call Loxpoxn, may be allowed four members in 
the ſenate. It may therefore be divided into four counties. , The repreſentatives. 
of each of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and ten magiſtrates. There are therefore in 
the city four ſenators, forty- four magiſtrates, and four hundred repreſentatives, 
The magiſtrates have the ſame authority as in the counties. The repreſentatives 
alſo have the ſame authority; but they never meet in one general court: They 
give their votes in their particular county, or diviſion of hundreds. 

Wuex they enact any city-law, the greateſt number of counties or diviſions: 
determines the matter. And where gs are, equal, the. 3 have the 
eaſting vote. | 

Tux magiſtrates chuſe the mayer, ther, recorder, and other officers of 
the city. | 

„In the commonwealth, no repreſentative, magiſtrate, « or ſenator; as "EY 
has any ſalary. The protector, ſecretaries, councils, and ent have 
ſalaries. 3 2 

Tae firſt year in every century is ſet apart to correct all ne ah. 
time may have produced in the repreſentative. This. muſt be done by the le- 

iſlature. 

1 Tux following political heine may explain the f theſ Wen . 

Tux lower ſort of people and ſmall proprietors are good enough judges of one 
not very diſtant from them in rank or habitation; and therefore, in their paro- 
chial meetings, will probably chuſe the beſt, or nearly the beſt repreſentative: 
But they are wholly unfit for county- meetings, and for electing into the higher 

offices of the public. Their ignorance gives the grandecs an opportunity of de- 
ceiving them. 

Tex thouſand, even tho they were not annually elected, are a large enough 
baſis for any free government. Tis true, the nobles in Polanp are more than 

19,000, and yet theſe: oppreſs the people. But as power continues there 
Aways in the ſame perſons and families, this makes them, in a manner, a dif- 
ferent nation from the people. Beſides, the nobles are there united under a few 
heads of families. 

AL. free governments muſt conſiſt of two councils, a leſs and a greater; « or, in 
ober words, of a ſenate _ Ie” The nar as HARRINGTON "on 
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would want wiſdom, without the ſenate : The ſenate, without the people, would 
want honeſty. 

A LAkGE aſſembly of 1000, for inſtance, to repreſent the people, if allowed 
to debate, would fall into diſorder. If not allowed to debate, the ſenate has a ne- 
gative upon them, and the worſt kind of negative, that before reſolution. 

HERE therefore is an inconvenience which no government has yet fully reme- 
died, but which is the eaſieſt to be remedied in the world. If the people debate, all 
is confuſion: If they do not debate, they can only reſolve; and then the ſenate 
carves for them. Divide the people into many ſeparate bodies; and then they 
may debate with ſafety, and every inconvenience ſeems to be prevented. 

CARDINAL de REeTz ſays, that all numerous aſſemblies, however compoſed, 
are mere mob, and ſwayed in their debates by the leaſt motive. This we find 
confirmed by daily experience. When an abſurdity ſtrikes a member, he conveys 
it to his neighbor, and ſo on, till the whole be infected. Separate this great bo- 
dy; and tho' every member be only of middling ſenſe, tis not probable, that any 
thing but reaſon can prevail over the whole, Influence and example being re- 
moved, good ſenſe will always get the better of bad among a number of people. 
Good ſenſe is one thing: But follies are numberleſs; and every man has a different 
one. The only way of making a people wiſe, is to keep them from uniting into 
large aſſemblies. | 3 5 5 | 1 8 

TR RE are two things to be guarded againſt in every ſenate: Its combination, 
and its diviſion. Its combination is moſt dangerous. And againſt this inconve- 
nience we have provided the following remedies. 1. The great dependence of the 
ſenators on the people by annual elections; and that not by an undiſtinguiſhing 
rabble, like the ExcLisn, electors, but by, men of fortune and education. 2. The 
ſmall power they are allowed. They have few offices to diſpoſe of. Almoſt all 
are given by the magiſtrates in the counties. 3. The court of competitors, which 
being compoſed of men that are their rivals, next to them in intereſt, and 
uneaſy in their preſent ſituation, will. be ſure to take all advantages againſt them. 

Tu E diviſion of the ſenate is prevented, 1. By the ſmallneſs of their number. 
2. As faction ſuppaſes. a combination to a ſeparate intereſt, it is prevented by their 
dependence on the people. 3. They have a power of expelling any factious mem- 
ber. *Tis true, when another member of the ſame ſpirit comes from the county, 
they have no power of expelling him: Nor is it fit they ſhould ; for that ſhows 
the humor to be in the people, and probably ariſes from ſome ill conduct in pub- 
lic affairs. 4. Almoſt any man, in a ſenate fo regularly. choſen by the people, 
may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil office. Twould be proper, therefore, for the 
ſenate to form ſome general reſolutions with regard to the diſpoſing of offices 
among the members: Which reſolutions would not confine them in critical times, 
when extraordinary parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ſtupidity on the other, 
appears in any ſenator; but yet they would be ſufficient to prevent brigue and 
faction, by making the diſpoſal of the offices a thing of courſe. For inſtance, let 
it be a reſolution, That no man ſhall enjoy any office, till he has ſat four years in 
the ſenate: That, except ambaſſadors, no man ſhall be in office two years follow- 
ing: That no man ſhall attain, the higher offices but thro' the lower: That no 
man ſhall be protector twice, c. The ſenate of VENICE govern. themſelves by 
ſuch reſolutions. 5 b oy y 
EPS | N. 
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Ix foreign politics the intereſt of the ſenate can ſcarce ever be divided from that 
of the people; and therefore tis fit to make the ſenate abſolute with regard to 
them; otherwiſe there could be no fecrecy nor refined policy. Beſides, without 
money no alliance can be executed; and the fenate is ſtill ſufficiently dependent. 
Not to mention, that the legiſlative power being always ſuperior to the executive, 
the magiſtrates or repreſentatives may interpofe, whenever they think proper. 

Tur chief ſupport of the BRITISH government is the oppoſition of intereſts ; 
but that, tho? in the main ferviceable, breeds endlefs factions. In the foregoing 
plan, it does all the good without any of the harm. The competitors have no 
power of controlling the ſenate : They have only the power of accuſing, and ap- 
pealing to the people. W | 255 

Tis neceſſary, likewiſe, to prevent both combination and diviſton in the 
thouſand magiſtrates. This is done fufficiently by the ſeparation of places and 
intereſts. | 2 | „ 

Bur left that ſhould not be enough, their dependence on the 10, ooo for their 
elections, ſerves to the ſame purpoſe. | 

Non is that all: For the 10,000 may reſume the power, whenever they pleafe; 
and not only when they all pleaſe, but when any five of a hundred pleaſe, which will 
happen upon the very firſt ſuſpicion of a ſeparate intereſt, FR.) Teng 

TRE 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or divide, except when they 
meet in. one place, and fall under the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not to 
mention their annual election, by almoſt the whole body of the people. 

A SMALL commonwealth is the happieſt government in the world, within itfelf; 
becauſe every thing lies under the eye of the rulers : But it may be ſubdued by 
great force from without. This ſcheme ſeems to have all the advantages both of 
a great and a little commonwealth. | 5 N 

Evexy county-law may be annulled either by the ſenate or another county; be- 
cauſe that ſhows an oppoſition of intereſts : In which caſe, no part ought to decide 
for itſelf. The matter muſt be referred to the whole, which will beſt determine 
what agrees with general intereft, SATO — 

As to the clergy and militia, the reaſons of theſe orders are obvious. Without 
the dependence of the clergy on the civil magiſtrate, and without a militia, tis 
folly to think any free government will ever have ſecurity or ſtabi lit. 

Ix many governments, the inferior magiſtrates have no rewards but what ariſe 
from their ambition, vanity, or public ſpirit. The ſalaries of the Fx EN judges 
amount not to the intereſt of the ſums they pay for their offices. The Doren 
burgo-maſters have little more immediate profit than the Ex ol isn juſtices of peace, 
or the members of the houfe of commons formerly. But leſt any ſhould ſuſpect, 
that this would beget negligence in the adminiſtration, (which is little to be 
feared, conſidering the natural ambition of mankind) let the magiſtrates have com- 
petent ſalaries. The ſenators have acceſs to ſo many honorable and lucrative offices, 
that their attendance needs not be bought. There is little attendance required of the 
repreſentatives. YL 4 | 

THarT the foregoing plan of government is practicable, no one can doubt, who 
conſiders the reſemblance it bears to the commonwealth of the United Provinces, 
formerly one of the wiſeſt and moſt renowned governments that ever was in the 
world. The alterations in the preſent ſcheme are all evidently to the better. 1. The 
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repreſentation is more equal. 2. The unlimited power of the burgo-maſters in the 
towns, which forms a perfect ariſtocracy in the Duro commonwealth, is cor- 
rected by a well · tempered democracy, in giving to the people the annual election 
of the county repreſentatives. 3. The negative, which every province and town 
has upon the whole body of the Duron republic, with regard to alliances, peace 
and war, and the impoſition of taxes, is here removed. 4. The counties, in the 
preſent plan, are not ſo independent of eack other, nor do they form ſep® 
rate bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces z where the jealouſy and envy of the 
ſmaller provinces and towns againſt the greater, particularly HoLLanD and Au- 
STERDAM, have frequently diſturbed the government. 5. Larger powers, tho of 
the ſafeſt kind, are intruſted to the ſenate than the States-General poſſeſs z by 
which means, the former may become more expeditious, and ſecret in their reſo- 
lutions, than tis poſſible for the latter. | 

Tux chief alterations that could be made on the BRITISH government, in order 
to bring it to the moſt perfect model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be the follow- 
ing. Firſt, The plan of the republican parliament ought to be reſtored, by mak- 
ing the repreſentation equal, and by allowing none to vote in the county- elections 
who poſſeſs not a property of 200 pounds value. Secoxdly, As ſuch a houſe of 
Commons would be too weighty for a frail houſe of Lords, like the preſent, the 
Biſhops and Scoren Peers ought to be removed, whoſe behavior, in former parlia- 
ments, deſtroyed entirely the authority of that houſe : The number of the upper 
houſe ought to be raiſed to three or four hundred: Their ſeats not hereditary, but 
during life: They ought to have the election of their own members; and no com- 
moner ſhould be allowed to refuſe a ſeat that was offered him. By this means, the 
houſe of Lords would conſiſt entirely of the men of chief credit, ability, and 
1atereſt of the nation; and every turbulent leader in the houſe of Commons might 
be taken off, and connected in intereſt with the houſe of Peers. Such an ariſto- 


cCracy would be an excellent barrier both to the monarchy and againſt it. At preſent, 


the balance of our government depends in ſome meaſure. on the ability and beha- 
vior of the ſovereign z which are variable and uncertain circumſtances. OY: 

I ALLow, that this plan of limited monarchy, however corrected, is ſtill liable 
to three great inconveniencies. Firſt, It removes not entirely, tho' it may ſoften, 
the parties of court and country. Secondly, The King's perſonal character muſt ſtill 
have a great influence on the government. Thirdly, The ſword is in the hands of 
a ſingle perſon, who will always neglect to diſcipline the militia, in order to have 
a pretext for keeping up a ſtanding army. Tis evident, that this is a mortal di- 
ſtemper in the Bx1Ti$4 government, of which it muſt at laſt inevitably periſh. I 
muſt, however, confeſs, that Swzpzn ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to have remedied 
this inconvenience, and to have a militia, with its limited monarchy, as well as a 
ſtanding army, which is leſs dangerous than the BriT1iSH: 1 

We ſhall conclude this ſubject, with obſerving the falſehood of the common 
opinion, that no large ſtate, ſuch as Fx ance or BRITAIx, could ever be modelled 
into a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form of government can only take place in 
a city or ſmall territory. The contrary ſeems evident. Tho' *tis more difficult 
to form a republican government in an extenſive country than in a city; there is 
more facility, when once it is formed, of preſerving it ſteady and uniform, with- 
out tumult and faction. Tis not eaſy, for the diſtant parts of a large ſtate, ho 
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combine in any plan of free government 3 but they eaſily conſpire in the eſteem 
and reverence for a ſingle perſon, who, by means of this popular favor, may ſeize 
the power, and forcing the more obſtinate to ſubmit, they eſtabliſh a monarchical 
government. On the other hand, a city readily concurs in the ſame notions of 
government, the natural equality of property favors liberty, and the nearneſs of 
habitation enables the citizens mutually to aſſiſt each other. Even under abſolute 
Princes, the ſubordinate government of cities is commonly republican; While that 
of counties and provinces is monarchical. But theſe ſame circumſtances, which 
facilitate the erection of commonwealths in cities, render their conſtitution more 
frail and uncertain. Democracies are turbulent. For however the people may be 
ſeparated or divided into ſmall parties, either in their votes or elections; their near 
habitation in a city will always make the force of popular tides and currents very 
ſenſible. Ariſtocracies are better adapted for peace and order, and accordingly 
were moſt admired by antient writers; but they are jealous and oppreſſive. In a 
large government, which is modelled with maſterly ſkill, there is compaſs and 
room enough to refine the democracy, from the lower people, who may be ad- 
mitted into the firſt elections or firſt concoction of the commonwealth, to the 
higher magiſtrates, who direct all the movements. At the ſame time, the parts 
are ſo diſtant and remote, that tis very difficult, either by intrigue, prejudice, or 
paſſion, to hurry them into any meaſures againſt the public intereſt. 
Tis needlefs to inquire, whether ſuch a government would be immortal. -1 al- 
low the juſtneſs of the poet's exclamation on the endleſs projects of human race, 
Man and for euer! The world itſelf probably is not immortal. Such conſuming 
plagues may ariſe as would leave even a perfect government a weak prey to its 
neighbors. We know not to what lengths enthuſiaſm, or other extraordinary 
motions of the human mind, may tranfport men, to the neglect of all ortler and 
public good. Where difference of intereſt is removed, whimſical and unaccount- 
able factions often ariſe, from perſonal favor or enmity. Perhaps ruſt may grow 
to the ſprings of the - moſt accurate political machine, and diſorder its motions. 
Laſtly, extenſive conqueſts, when purſued, muſt be the ruin of every free govern- 
ment; and of the more perfect governments ſooner than of the imperfect; becauſe 
of the very advantages which the former poſſeſs above the latter. And tho' ſuch 
a ſtate ought to eſtabliſh a fundamental law againſt conqueſts; yet republics have 
ambition as well as individuals, and preſent intereſt makes men forgetful of their 
-poſterity. Tis a ſufficient incitement to human endeavors, that ſuch a govern- 
ment would floriſh for many ages; without pretending ta beſtow on any work of 
man, that immortality,” which the - Almighty ſeems to have refuſed to his own 
productions. El ? | MIN ETDTSL Thi) e243 el 1 ell FR | 
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OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF PHILOSOPHY. 


ORAL philoſophy, or the ſcience of human nature, may be treated 
X /F 2fter two different manners; each of which has its peculiar merit, and 
may contribute to the entertainment, inſtruction, and reformation of 
mankind. The one conſiders man chiefly as born for action; and as influenced in 
his actions by taſte and ſentiment ; purſuing one object and avoiding another, ac- 
cording to the value, which theſe jog ; Ain to poſſeſs, and according to the 
light, in which they preſent themſelves. Virtue, of all objects, is the moſt va- 
luable and lovely; and accordingly this ſpecies of philoſophers paint her in the 
moſt amiable colors; -borrowing all helps from poetry and eloquence, and treat- 
ing their ſubject in an eaſy and obvious manner, ſuch as is beſt fitted to pleaſe the 
imagination, and engage the affections. They ſelect the moſt ſtriking obſerva- 
tions and inſtances from common life; place oppoſite characters in a proper con- 
traſt ; and alluring us into the paths of virtue, by the views of glory and happi- 
neſs, direct our ſteps in thefe paths, by the ſoundeſt precepts and moſt illuſtrious 
examples. They make us feel the difference betwixt vice and virtue; they excite 
and regulate our ſentiments; and ſo they can but bend our hearts to the love of 
gry emmy true honor, they think, that they have fully attained the end of all 
their labors. OD nn 3 | 
Tux other ſpecies of philoſophers treat man rather as a reaſonable than an active 
being; and endeavor to form his underſtanding more than cultivate his manners. 
They regard mankind as a ſubject of ſpeculation; and with a narrow ſcrutiny exa- 
mine human nature, in order to find thoſe principles, which regulate our under- 
ſtanding, excite our fentiments, and make us approve or blame any particular 
_ action, or behavior. They think it a reproach to all literature, that phi- 
tolophy ſhould not yet have fixed, beyond controverſy, the foundation of morals, 
reaſoning, und eriticiſm; and ſhould for ever talk of truth and falſehood, vice an 
virtue, beauty and deformity, without being able to determine the ſource of theſe 
diſtinctions. While they attempt this arduous taſk, they are deterred by no diffi- 
culties ; but proceeding from particular inftances to general principles, they ſtill 
puſh on their enquiries to principles more geperal, and reſt not ſatisfied till they 
arrive at thoſe original principles, by which, in every ſcience, all human curioſit 
muſt be bounded. Tho their Tpeculations ſeem abſtract and een uniatelligibl 
to common readers, they pleaſe themſelves with the approbation of the leatned 
and the wiſe; and think themſelves fufficiently compenſated for the labors of their 
whole lives, if they can difcover ſome hidden truths, which may contribute to the 
inſtruction of poſterity. | 
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Tis certain, that the eaſy and obvious philoſophy will always, with the gene- 
rality of mankind, have the preference to the accurate and abſtruſe ; and by many 
will be recommended, not only as more agreeable, but more uſeful than the other. 
It enters more into common life; moulds the heart and affections; and by touch- 
ing thoſe principles, which actuate men, reforms their conduct, and brings them 
nearer that model of perfection, which it deſcribes. On the contrary, the abſtruſe 
philoſophy, being founded on a turn of mind, which cannot enter into buſineſs 
and action, vaniſhes when the philoſopher leaves the ſhade and comes into open 
day; nor can its principles eaſily retain any influence over our conduct and beha- 
vior. The feelings of-our ſentiments, the agitations . of our paſſions, the. vehe- 
mence of our affections, diſſipate all its concluſions, and reduce the profound phi- 
loſopher to a mere plebeian. 0 als no e e 

Tn1s alſo muſt be confeſſed, that the moſt durable, as well as juſteſt fame has 
been acquired by the eaſy philoſophy, and that abſtract reaſoners ſeem hitherto to 
have enjoyed only a momentary reputation, from the caprice or ignorance of their 
own age, but have not been able to ſupport their renown with more equitable po- 
ſterity. *Tis eaſy for a profound philoſopher to commit a miſtake in his ſubtile 
reafonings ; and one miſtake is the neceſſary parent of another, while he puſhes 
on his conſequences, and is not deterred from embracing any concluſion, by its 
unvſual appearance, or its contradiction to popular opinion. But a philoſopher, 
who propoſes only to repreſent the common ſenſe of mankind in more beautiful 
and more engaging colors, if by accident he commits a miſtake, goes no farther ; 
but renewing his appeal to common ſenſe, and the natural ſentiments of the mind, 
returns into the right path, and ſecures himſelf from any dangerous illuſions. The 
fame of C1cero floriſhes at preſent ; but that of Axis rorr x is utterly decayed. 
La Bxvyrxe paſſes the ſeas, and ſtill maintains his reputation: But the glory of 
MALEBRANCHE is confined to his own nation and to his own age. And Ap- 
DISON, perhaps, will be red with pleaſure, when Locke ſhall. be entirely 

Tu mere e er is a character which is commonly but little acceptable in 
the world, as being ſuppoſed to contribute nothing either to the advantage or 
pleaſure of ſociety ; while he lives remote from communication with mankind, and 
is wrapped up in principles and notions equally remote from their comprehenſion. 
On the other hand, the mere ignorant is ſtill more deſpiſed; nor is any thing 
deemed a ſurer ſign of an illiberal genius in an age and nation where the ſciences 
floriſh, than to be entirely void of all reliſh for thoſe noble entertainments. The 
moſt perfect character is ſuppoſed to lie between thoſe extremes; retaining an 

equal ability and taſte for books, company, and buſineſs; preſerving in converſa- 
tion that diſcernment and delicacy which ariſe from polite letters; and in buſineſs,” 
that probity and accuracy which are the natural reſult of a juſt philofophy. In 
order to diffuſe and cultivate ſo accompliſhed, a character, nothing can be more 
uſeful than compoſitions of the eaſy ſtyle and manner, which draw. not too much 

from life, require no deep application or retreat to be comprehended, and ſend back 
the ſtudent among mankind full of noble ſentiments and wiſe precepts, applicable 
to every exigence of human life, By means of ſuch compoſitions, virtue becomes 

amiable, ſcience agreeable, company inſtructive, and retirement entertaining. 
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Max is a reaſonable being; and as ſuch, receives from ſcience his proper food 
and nouriſhment : But ſo narrow are the þounds of human underſtanding, that lit- | 
tle ſatisfaction can be hoped for in this particular, either from the extent or fecu- * 
rity of his acquiſitions. Man is a ſociable, no leſs than a reaſonable being: But 
neither can he always enjoy company agreeable and amuſing, or preſerve the pro- 

per reliſh of them. Man is alſo an active being; and from that diſpoſition, as 
well as from the various neceſſities of human life, muſt ſubmit to buſineſs and oc- 
cupation: But the mind requires ſome relaxation, and cannot always ſupport its 

bent to care and induſtry. It ſeems, then, that nature has pointed out a mixed 
Kind of life as moſt ſuitable to human race, and ſecretly admoniſhed them to al- 
low none of theſe biaſſes to draw too much, ſo as to incapacitate them for other 
occupations and entertainments. Indulge your paſſion for ſcience, ſays ſhe, but 
let your ſcience be human, and ſuch as may have a direct reference to action and 
ſociety. Abſtruſe thought and profound reſearches I prohibit, and will ſeverely 
puniſh, by the penſive melancholy which they introduce, by the endleſs uncer- 
tainty in which they involve you, and by the cold reception which your pretended. 
diſcoveries will meet with, when communicated. Be a philoſopher ; but, amidſt 
all your philoſophy, be ſtill a man. | = 

Was the generality of mankind contented to prefer the eaſy philoſophy to the 

abſtract and profound, without throwing any blame or contempt on the latter, it 
might not be improper, perhaps, to comply with this general opinion, and allow 
every man to enjoy, without oppoſition, his own taſte and ſentiment. But as the 
matter is often carried farther, even to the abſolute rejecting all profound reaſorings 
or what is commonly called metaphyſics, we ſhall now proceed to conſider what can 
reaſonably be pleaded in their behalf. : 


 Wz may begin with obſerving,” that one conſiderable advantage which reſults 


* 


from the accurate and abſtract philoſophy, is, its ſubſerviency to the eaſy and hu- 
mane; which, without the former, can never attain a ſufficient degree of exact - 
neſs in its ſentiments, precepts, or reaſonings. All polite letters are nothing but 
pictures of human life in various attitudes and ſituations; and inſpire us with diffe- 
rent ſentiments, of praiſe or blame, admiration or ridicule, according to the qua- 
lities of the object which they ſet before us. An artiſt muſt be better qualified to 
ſucceed in this undertaking, who, beſides a delicate taſte and a quick apprehenſion, 
poſſeſſes an accurate knowlege of the internal fabric, the operations of the under- 
ding, the workings of the paſſions, and the various ſpecies of ſentiment, which 
diſcriminate vice and virtue. However painful this inward ſearch or enquiry ma 
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| y 
appear, it becomes, in ſome meaſure, requiſite to thoſe, who would deſcribe with 
ſucceſs the obvious and outward appearances of life and manners. The anatomiſt 

ſents to the eye the moſt hideous and diſagreeable objects; but his ſcience is 
ighly. uſeful to the painter in delineating even a Venus or an HELIZN. While 
the latter employs. all the richeſt colours of his art, and gives his figures the. moſt 
ul and engaging. airs; he , muſt ſtil] carry his attention to the inward ſtruc- 
ture of the human body, the poſition of the muſcles, the fabric of the bones, and 
the uſe and figure of every part or organ. Accuracy is, in every caſe, advanta- 
geous to beauty, and juſt reaſoning to delicate ſentiments, In vain would we ex- 
alt the one by depreciating the other.. {202d 2 
| 8 | Besipzs, 
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BrsibEs, we may obſerve, in every art or profeſſion, even thoſe which moſt 
concern life or action, that a ſpirit of accuracy, however acquired, carries all of 
them nearer their perfection, and renders them more ſubſervient to the intereſts of 
ſociety. And tho a philoſopher may live remote from buſineſs, the genius 9 
loſophy, if carefully cultivated by ſeveral, muſt gradually diffuſe itſelf thro' che whole 
ſociety, and beſtow a ſimilar correctnefs on every art and calling. The politician 
will acquire greater foreſight and ſubtilty, in the ſubdividing and ballancing of 
power; the lawyer more method and finer principles in his reaſonings; and the 
general more regularity in his diſcipline, and more caution in his plans and ope- 
ration. The ſtability of modern governments above the antient, and the accuracy 
of modern philoſophy, have improved, and probably will ſtill improve, by ſimi- 
lar gradations. | 1 | FFF 

Wenz there no advantage to be reaped from theſe ſtudies, beyond the gratifi- 
cation of an innocent curioſity, yet ought not even this to be deſpiſed; as being 
one acceſſion to thoſe few ſafe and harmleſs pleaſures which are beſtowed on hu- 
man race. The ſweeteſt and moſt inoffenkive path of life leads thro* the ave- 
- nues of ſcience and learning; and whoever can either remove any obſtructions in 

this way, or open up any new proſpect, ought ſo far to be eſteemed a benefactor 
to mankind. And tho? theſe reſearches may appear painful and fatiguing, tis with 
ſome minds as with ſome bodies, which being endowed with vigorous and florid 
health, require ſevere exerciſe, and reap a pleaſure from what, to the generality 
of mankind, may ſeem burthenſome and laborious. Obſcurity, indeed, is pain- 
ful to the mind as well as to the eye; but to bring light from obſcurity, by what- - 
ever labor, muſt needs be delightful and rejoicing. oo 
Bur this obſcurity, in the profound and abſtra& philoſophy, is objected to, not 
only as painful and fatiguing, but as the inevitable fource of uncertainty and error. 
Here indeed lies the juſteſt and moſt plauſible objection againſt a conſiderable part 
of metaphyſics, that they are not properly a ſcience, but ariſe either from the 
fruitleſs efforts of human vanity, which would penetrate into ſubjects utterly inac- 
ceſfible to the underſtanding, or from the eraft of popular ſuperſtition, which, be- 
ing unable to defend themſelves on fair ground, raiſe theſe intangling brambles 
to cover and protect their weakneſs. Chaced from the open country, theſe rob- 
bers fly into the foreſt, and lie in wait to break in upon every unguarded avenue 
of the mind, and overwhelm it with religious fears and prejudices. The ſtouteſt 
antagoniſt, if he remits his wateh a moment, is oppreſſed: And many, thro” 
cowardice and folly, open the gates to the enemies, and willingly receive them with 
reverence and ſubmiſſion, as their Jegal ſo vereins 
Bor is this a juſt cauſe why philoſophers ſhould deſiſt from ſuch reſearches, 
and leave ſuperſtition ſtill in poſſeſſion of her retreat? Is it not reaſonable to draw 
a direct contrary concluſion, and perceive the neeeſſity of carrying the war into 
the moſt ſecret receſſes of the enemy? In vain do we hope, that men, from fre - 
quent diſappointments, will at laſt abandon fuch airy ſctences, and diſcover the 
proper province of human reaſon. For befides, that many perſons find too ſen - 
ſible an intereſt in perpetually recalling ſuch topics; beſides this, I ſay, the mo- 
tive of 'blind defpair can never reaſonably have place in the ſciences ;'' fince, how- 
ever unſucceſsful former attempts may have proved, there is ſtill room to hope, 
that the induſtry, good fortune, or improved ſagacity of ſucceeding generations 
may 
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may reach diſeoveries unknown to former ages. Each adventurous genius will ſtill 
Jeap at the arduous prize, and find himſelf ſtimulated, rather than diſcouraged, 
by the failures of his predeceſſors z while he hopes, that the glory of atchieving fo 
hard an adventure is reſerved for him alone. The only method of freeing learn 
ing, at once, from theſe abſtruſe queſtions, is to enquire ferioufly into the nature 
of human underſtanding, and ſhew, from an exact analyſis of its powers and ca- 
Pacity, that it is, by no means, fitted for ſuch remote and abſtruſe ſubjects. We 
muſt ſubmit to this fatigue, in order to tive at eaſe for ever after: And muſt cul- 
tivate true motaphyfics with ſome care, in order to deftroy the falſe and adulter- 
ate. Indolenee, which, to ſome perſons, affords a ſafeguard againſt this deceit- 
ful philoſaphy;. is, with others, over - ballaneed by curioſity; and defpair, which, 
at ſome moments, prevails, may give place afterwards to ſanguine hopes and ex- 
Pectations. Accurate and juſt reafoning is the only catholic remedy, fitted for all 
perſons and all diſpoſitions, and is alone able to ſubvert that abſtruſe philoſophy 
and metaphyſical jargon, which, being mixed up with popular ſuperſtition, ren- 
ders it, in a manner, impenetrable to careleſs reafoners, and gives it the air of 
Brsipks | this advantage of rejecting, after dehberate enquiry, the moſt uncet- 
tain and diſagreeable part of learning, there are many poſitive advantages, whicl 
reſult from an accurate ſcrutiny into the powers and faculties of human nature. 
Tis remarkable concerning the operations of the mind, that tho? moſt intimately 
Preſent to us, yet whenever they become the object of reflection, they ſeem in- 
volved in abſcurity, nor can the eye readily find thoſe lines and boundaries, which 
diſcriminate and diftinguith them. The objects are too fine to remain long in the 
fame aſꝑect or ſituation; and muſt be "apprehended, in an inſtant, by a ſuperior 
penetration, derived from nature, and improved by habit and reflection. It be- 
comes, therefore, no inconſiderable part of ſeienee barely to know the different 
opemtions of the mind, to feparate them from each other, to claſs them under 
their proper diviſions, and to correct all that ſeeming diſorder, in which they lie 
involved, when made the object of reflection and enquiry. This taſk of ordering 
and diflinguifhing,, which has no merit, when performed with regard to external 
bodies, the objects of our ſenſes, riſes in its value, when directed towards the ope- 
rations of the mind, in eee to the difficulty and labor, which we meet with 
4 performing it. And if we can go no farther than this mental geography, or 
lelineatien of che diſtinct parts and powers of the mind, *tis at leaſt a ſatisfaction 
to go ſo fan; and the more obvious this ſcience may appear (and it is by no means 
obvious) che wore contemptible ſtill muſt the ignorance of it be eſteemed, in all 
Pretenders, to learning and philoſophy. pp. (5). eee e 
Non can chere remain any ſuſpicion, that this ſcience is uncertain! and 'chi- 


” merical ; unleſo we ſniduld entertain ſuch a feepticiſm as is entirely ſubverſive of 


all ſpeculation, and evon action. It cannot be doubted, that the mind is —_ 

with ſeveral powers and facylties, that cheſe powers are totally diſtinẽt from e: 

other, chat hae is really diſtinct to che immediate perception may be diſtinguiſhed 

by refjections and conſequently, chat there is a truth and falſhood im all propoſt- 

tions on this ſubject, and a truth and falſhood, 'whieh lie not beyond 8 
of human und- There are many obvious diſtinctions of this Kind, fu 

' = thoſe: bat wirt the will and-underſtanding# che imagination afſd paffeons, Vick 


ene eros 


fall within the comprehenſion of every human creature; and the finer and more 


philoſophical diſtinctions are no leſs real and certain, tho* more difficult to be com- 
prehended. Some inſtances, eſpecially late ones, of ſucceſs in theſe enquiries, may 
give us a juſter notion of the certainty and ſolidity of this branch of learning. 
And ſhall we eſteem it worthy the labor of a philoſopher to give us a true ſyſtem 
of the planets, and adjuſt the poſition and order of thoſe remote bodies; while 
we affect to overlook - who, with ſo much ſucceſs; deinen che ou of the 
mind in which we are ſo intimately concerned ? | 
BuT may we not hope, that philoſophy, if cultivated with care, and em- 
ged by the attention of the public, may carry its reſearches ſtill farther, and 
diſcover, at leaſt in ſome degree, the ſecret ſprings and principles, by Which the 
human mind is actuated in its operations? Aſtronomers had long contented them- 
ſelves with proving, from the phænomena, the true motions, order, and magni- 
. tude of the heavenly bodies: Till a philoſopher, at laſt, aroſe, who ſeems from 
the happieſt reaſoning, to have alſo determined the laws and forces, by which 
the revolutions of the planets are governed and directed. The like has been 
formed with regard to other parts of nature, And there is no n e We r 
7 equal ſucceſs in our enquiries concerning the mental powers and — 
: ſecuted with equal capacity and caution. *Tis probable, thar one operation 
principle of the mind depends on another; which, again, may be reſolved 
into. one. Mere genera and univerſal : And how far theſe reſearches poſſibly 
be carried, it will be difficult for us, before, or even after, a careful mal exactly 
to determine. This is certain, that attempts of this kind are every day made even 
by thoſe who philoſophize the moſt — z and nothing can be more requi- 
ſite than to enter upon the enterprize with TT 
it lie E of human und it may at laſt be happily at- 
chieved; if not, it ma may however, be rejected 2 ſecurity. 
This laſt concluſion, ſurely, is not deſireable, nor ought. it to be embraced too 
Taſhly. For how much muſt we diminiſh from the and value of this ſpecies | 
of philoſophy, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition ? Moraliſts have been accuſtomed, | 
when they conſidered. the vaſt multitude and diverſity of actions that-excite our 
approbation or diſlike, to ſearch for ſome common principle; on which this vari- 
ety of ſentiments might depend. And tho? they have ſometimes carried the mat- 
ter too far, by their. paſſion for ſome one general general principle; ic muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, chat they are excuſable, in ex ing to find ſome | principles, 
into which all the vices and virtues were juſtly to be reſolved. Phe il like has been 
the endeavor of critics, logicians, and even politicians : Nor have their attempts 
been wholly — ; tho* perhaps longer time, greater accuracy, and more 
ardent application may ſciences ſtill nearer their perfection. To throw 
up at once all pretenſions of this kind may juſtly n preeipitate, 
and dogmatical, than even the boldeſt — — philo 5 - which 
has ever attempted to impoſe its crude dictates and principles on mankind, ' 
War tho theſe reaſonings « human nature — abſtract, and of 


difficult co e 2 This affords. no preſumption: of their falſhood. On the 
contrary, it ſeems impoſſible, that what — hitherto eſcaped ſo many wiſe and pro- 


theſe re- 
not only in 
I | point 


found philoſophers can be very obvious and eaſy. And whatever 
ſearches may coſt. us, we may think ourſelyes ſufficiently 
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point of profit but of pleaſure, if, by that means, we can make any addition to 
our ſtock of knowlege, in ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable importance. | 
Bur as, after all, the abſtractedneſs of theſe ſpeculations is no recommenda- 
tion, but rather a diſadvantage to them, and as this difficulty may perhaps be ſur- 
mounted by care and art, and the avoiding all unneceſſary detail, we have, in the 
following enquiry, attempted to throw ſome light upon ſubjects, from which un- 
certainty has hitherto deterred the wiſe, and obſcurity the ignorant. Happy, it 
we can unite the boundaries of the different ſpecies of philoſophy, by reconcilin 
profound enquiry with clearneſs, and truth with novelty ! And ſtill more happy, if, 
reaſoning in this eaſy manner, we can undermine the foundations of an abſtruſe 
philoſophy, which ſeems to have ſerved hitherto only as a ſhelter to ſuperſtition, 
and a cover to abſurdity and err a 


** 
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| Har one will readily allow, that there is a conſiderable difference between 
the perceptions of the mind, when a man feels the pain of exceſſive heat, 
or the pleaſure of moderate warmth, and when he afterwards recalls to his me- 
mory this ſenſation, or anticipates it by his imagination. Theſe faculties may 
mimic. or copy the perceptions of the ſenſes; but they never ean reach entirely 
the force and vivacity of the original ſentiment. The utmoſt we ſay of them, 
even when they operate with greateſt vigor, is, that they repreſent their object in 
ſo lively a manner, that we could almoſt ſay we feel or ſee it: But except the mind 
be diſordered by diſeaſe or madneſs; they never can arrive at ſuch a pitch of vi- 
vacity, as to render theſe perceptions altogether undiſtinguiſhable. All the co- 
lors of poetry, however ſplendid, can never paint natural objects in ſuch a man- 
er as to make. the deſcription be taken for à real landſkip, The moſt! lively 
: 00g is ſtill inferior to the dulleſt ſenſation; ow ON 
Vi may obſerve a like diſtinction to run thro? all the other perceptions of 
the mind. A man, in a fit of anger, is actuated in a very different manner from 
one who only thinks of that emotion. If you telb me, that any perſon is in love, 
] eaſily. underſtand your meaning, and form a juſt conception of his ſituation; but 
neyer can miſtake that conception for the real diſorders and agitations of the paſ- 
on. When we reflect on our paſt ſentiments and affections, our thought is a 
faithful mirror, and copies its objects truly; but the colors which it employs are 
faint and dull, in compariſon of thoſe in which our original perceptions were 
clothed. It requires no nice diſcernment nor metaphyſical head to mark the dif- 
r Vo 4 jolt WO Dada: YIEWGG 3607 DEE 
HERE therefore we may divide all the perceptions of the mind into two claſſes 
or om ; which are diſtinguiſhed by their different degrees of force and vivacity. 
Tas leſs forcible and lively are commonly denominated:/Tmovenrs or IpEAs. 
The other ſpecies want a name in our language, and in moſt others ; I ſuppoſe, 


1 becauſe 
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becauſe it was not requiſite. for any, but philoſophieal purpoſes, to rank them un- 
der a general term or appellation. Let us, therefore, ule a little freedom, and 

Ul them Par RkSssroxs; employing that word in a ſenſe ſomew hat different from 
| the uſual. By the term impreſſion, then, I mean all our more lively perceptions, 

when we hear, or fee, or feel, or love, ar hate, or deſire, or will. And impreſ- 
ſions are diſtinguiſhed from ideas, which are the leſs lively perceptions of which 
we are conſcious, when we reflect on any of thoſe ſenſations or movements above 


ioned. | | r 

„ nc at firſt yiew, may ſeem more unbounded than the thought of man, 
which not only eſcapes all human power and authority, but is not even reſtrained 
within the limits of nature and reality. To form monſters, and join incongruous 
ſhapes and appearances, coſts no more trouble than to conceive the moſt natural 
and familiar objects. And while the body is confined to one planet, along which 
it creeps with pain and difficulty; the thought can in an inſtant tranſport us into 
the moſt diſtant regions of the univerſe; or even beyond the univerſe, into the 
unbounded chaog, where nature is ſuppoſed to lie in total confuſion. What ne- 
ver was ſeen, nor heard of, may yet be conceived; nor is any thing beyond the 
power of thqught, ert what implies an abſo]ute contradiction. - - 

Bur tho* thought ſeems to poſſeſs this unbounded liberty, we ſhall find, upon 
a nearer examination, that it is really confined within very narrow limits, and that 
all this creative power of the mind amounts to no more than the compounding, 

| » augmenting, or diminiſhing the materials afiorded us by the ſenſes 
and experience. When we. think of a golden mountain, we only: join two con- 
fGiſtent. ideas, (gold, and mountain, with which we were formerly acquainted. A 
virtuous horſe we can conceive; becauſe, from our own feeling, we can conceive 
virtue, and this we may unite to the figure and ſhape of a horſe, which is an ani- 
mal familiar to us. In: ſhort, all the materials of thinking are derived either from 
out out ward or inward ſentiment: The mixture and compoſition of theſe belongs 
alone to the mind and will. Or, to expreſs myſelf in philoſophical language, all 
our ideas or more feeble perceptions are copies of our impreſſions or more lively 
To prove this, the two following arguments will, I hope, be ſufficient. Firſt, 
When we analyſe our thoughts or ideas, however compouided or ſublime, we al- 
ways find, that they reſulve themſelves into. ſuch ſimple ideas as were copied from 
a precedent. a> cg ſentiment, + Even thoſe ideas, which, at firſt view, ſeem 
the moſt wide of this origin, are found, upon a narrower ſcrutiny, to be derived 
from it. The idea of Cod, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wiſe, and good 
Being, ariſes: from reflecting on the operations of our own mind, and augment- 
ing, without limit, thoſe qualities of goodneſs and wiſdom. We may pro- 
ſecute this enquiry to what length we pleaſe; where we ſhall always find, that 
every idea we examine is copied from a ſimilar impreſſion. Thoſe who would aſ- 
ſext, that this poſition is not abſolutely univerſal and without exception, have only 
one, and that an eaſy method of refuting it; by producing that idea, which, in 
their . is —— — — will then be wg on us, if 

; would maintain our ine, to produce the impreſſion or lively perception, 
re eee 
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' SgconDLY: If it happen, from a defect of the organ, that à tat R fot ſuf. 
ceptible of any ſpecies of ſenſation, we always find, that he is 4s Httlè ſufceptible 
of the correſpondent ideas. A blind man can form no notion of colors; a deaf 
man of ſounds. Reſtore either of them that ſenſe, in which hie is defiitient 5 b; 
opening this new inlet for his ſenfations, you alſo open an inlet for the ideas, 
and he finds no difficulty of conceiving theſe” objecks. The cale is the fame, if 
the object, proper for exciting any ſenſation, has never been ape to the ofpan. 
A LAPLANDER of NeGRot has no notion of the reliſh of wine. And cho“ the 
are few or no inſtances of a like deficiency in the mind, where a perſon has never 
felt or is wholly incapable of a ſentiment or paſſion, that belohgs' to his ſpecies ; 

yet we find the ſame obſervation to take place in a leſs degree. A man of mild 
manners cam form no notion of inveterate revenge or cruelty; nor can a Telilh 
heart eaſily conceive the heights of friendſhip and generoſity. Tis reqgu'y allowed, 
that other beirigs may poſſeſs many ſenſes, of which we can have no conception; 
becauſe the ideas of them have never been introduced to us in the only manner 
by which an idea can have acceſs to the mind, viz, by the actual feeling and 


_ ſenſation. 


believe it will reatily be allowed, that the ſeveral diſtinck id c | 
enter by the eyes, or tlioſe of ſounds, which are conveyed by the hearing, are re- 
ally different from each other; tho?; at the ſame time, reſembling. Now if this 
be true of different colors, it muſt be no leſs ſo, of the different ſhades of the fam: 
color; and each ſfiade produces à diſtinet idea, independent of the reſt. For i 
this ſhould be denied, tis poſſible, By the continual gradation of ſhades, ro run 
a color inſenſibly into what is moſt remote from it; and if you will not allow any 
of tlie means to be different, you” cannot, withbur abſurdity, deny the extremes 
to be the ſame; Suppoſe, therefore, a perſon tõ haveenjoyed His fight for thirty 
years; and to have become perfectiy well acquainted with cofors of all Kinds, ex- 
cept one particular ſHade of blu, fer inftance; which it never has been His fortune 
to meet with. Let all the different ſhades of that color, except that. e ones 
be placed” ber6r; him, deſcending. gfapally. from the def us the Fe b 
plain, that he will perceive a blabpk;;-where-thar ſhade is wanting, and will be ſen- 
ſible, that there is a: greater diſtance in that place betwixt the contiguòus colors 
than in any other. Now I aſk, whether tis poſhble W bit fro his own ima 
gination, , to ſupply. this deficiency, and raiſe up to himſelf the idea of that particu- 
lar ſhade; tho it had never been conveyed» to him by his ſenſes ?̃ I beſieve there 
are few but will be of opinion that he can; and chit” may fervè as a ptbof, that 
the ſimple ideas are not always, in every inſtarice, derived from the corre ſpondeit 
impreſſions; tho' this inſtance is ſo ſingular, that tis ſcarce worth our obſerving; 
and does not merit, that for it alonè we ſhould alter our genieral'maxim. - _ 
xx, therefore, is a propoſition, which not only ſeems, in itfelf, ſimple and 
intelligible ; but; if a proper uſt were made of it, might render every diſpute 
equally, intelligible, and baniſh all thatjargon; which has ſo long taken poſſeſſiom 
of — reaſonings, and dra en ſuch diſgracꝶe N All ideas, eſpe. 
cially abſtract ones, are naturally faint and obſcure; the mind has but à flender hold 
of them: They are apt to be confounded with other reſembling ideas: and when 
| Ap | wie 


THERE is, however, one contradictory phenomenon, which m einher 
tis not abſolutely impoſſible” for ideas to go before their be eee Ankle ions. 
as of coters; which 
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we have often employed any term, tho? | | 
to imagine that it has a determinate idea, annexed to it. On the contrary, all 
impreſſions, that is, all ſenſations, either outward or inward, are ſtrong and ſen- 
ſible : The limits between them are more exactly determined: Nor is it eaſy to 
fall into any error or miſtake with regard to them. When we entertain therefore 
any ſuſpicion, that a philoſophical term is employed without any meaning or idea 
(as is but too frequent) we need but enquire, frum what impreſſin is that ſuppoſed 
idea derived? And if it be impoſſible to aſſign any, this will ſerve to confirm our 
By bringing ideas into ſo clear a light, we may reaſonably hope to re- 
move all diſpute, which may ariſe, concerning their nature and reality *.. ,, . 


III. 


without a diſtinct meaning, we are apt 
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F IS evident, that there is à principle of connexion between the different 
| thoughts or ideas of the mind, and that in their appearance to the memory 
or imagination, they introduce each other with a certain degree of method and 
regularity. In our more ſerious thinking or diſcourſe, this is ſo obſervable, that 
any particular thought, which breaks in upon this regular tract or chain of ideas, 
is immediately remarked and rejected. And even in our wildeſt and moſt wan- 
dering reveries, nay in our very dreams, we ſhall find, if we reflect, that the 
imagination ran not altogether at adventures, - but that there was ſtill a connexion 
upheld among the different ideas, which ſucceeded each other. Were the looſeſt 
and freeſt converſation to be tranſcribed, there would immediately be. obſerved 

which connected it in all its tranſitions. - | 


ſomething, 
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Or where this 1s wanting, the 


perſon, who broke the thread of diſcourſe, might ſtill inform you, that there had 


- = "Tis probable, that no more was meant by 


thoſe, who denied innate ideas; than that all ideas 
were copies of our impreſſions; tho” it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the terms which 
were not choſen with ſuch 0 


| vi y n, nor. ſo exatily 
defined as to prevent all miſtakes about their doc: 


a 

trine. For what is meant by inzate ? If innate 
be equivalent to natural, then all the N 
and ideas of the mind muſt be allowed to be in - 
nate or natural, in Whatever ſenſe we take the 
latter word, whether in 


be meant, cotemporary to our birth, the diſpute 
ſeems to be frivolous; nor is it worth while to 


enquire at what ume thinking begins, whether 


zefore, at, or after our birth. Again, the word, 
5 ca, ſeems to be commonly taken in a very looſe 
ſenſe, even by Mr. Locxs himſelf, as ſtandin 
for any of our perceptions, our onlations ani pat” 


they employed 


tion to what is un- 
common, artificial, or miraculous. If by innate. 


ſidns, as well as thoughts. No in this ſenſe, I 
ould defire to know, what can be meant by aſ- 


ſerting, that ſelf-!ove, or , reſentment of injuries, 


or the paſſion betwixt the ſexes is not innate? 
But admitting theſe terms, impreſſions and ideas, 
in the ſenſe aboye explained, and underſtanding 


by innate what is original or copied from no pre- 
- cedent perception, then may we aſſert, that all 
dur impreſhons are innate, and our ideas not 


innate. 
To be ingenuous, I muſt own it to be my opi- 
nion, that Mr. 'Locks was betrayed into this 
queſtion by the ſchoolmen, who mak ing uſe of 
undefined terms, draw out their diſputes to a te- 
dious length, without ever touching the point in 
veftion. A like ambiguity and circumlocution 
eem to run thro? all that great philoſopher's rea- 
ſonings on this ſubject. {a 1 


ſecretly 
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ſecretly revolved in his mind a ſucceſſion of thought, which had gradually led him 
away from the ſubject of converſation. Among the languages of different nations, 
even where we cannot ſuſpect the leaſt connexion or communication, *tis found, 
that the words, expreſſive of ideas, the moſt compounded, do yet nearly cor- 
reſpond to each other: A certain proof, that the ſimple ideas, comprehended in 
the compound ones, were bound together by ſome univerſal principle, which had 
an equal influence on all mankind; 5 | i: TRI 

Tno' it be too obvious to eſcape obſervation, that different ideas are connected 
together; I do not find, that any philoſopher has attempted to enumerate or claſs 
all the principles of aſſociation ;' a ſubject, however, that ſeems very worthy of 
curioſity. To me, there appear to be only three principles of connexion among 
ideas, viz. Reſemblance, Contiguity in time or place, and Cauſe or Effect. 

THAT theſe principles ſerve to connect ideas will not, I believe, be much 
doubted. - A picture naturally leads our thoughts to the original * : The mention 
of one apartment in a building naturally introduces an enquiry or diſcourſe con- 
cerning the others©: And if we think of a wound, we can ſcarce forbear reflect- 
ing on the pain which follows it *. But that this enumeration is compleat, and 
that there are no other principles of aſſociation, except theſe, may be difficult to 
prove to the ſatisfaction of the reader, or even to a man's own ſatisfaction. All 
we can do, in ſuch caſes, is to run over ſeveral inſtances, and examine carefully 
the principle, which binds the different thoughts to each other, never ſtopping till 
we render the principle as general as poſſible. The more inſtances we examine, 
and the more care we employ, the more aſſurance ſhall we acquire, that the enu- 
meration, which we form from the whole, is compleat and entire. Inſtead of en- 
tering into a detail of this kind, which would lead into many uſeleſs ſubtilties, we 
ſhall conſider ſome of the effects of this connexion upon the paſſions and imagina- 
tion; where we may open a field of ſpeculation more entertaining, and perhaps 
more inſtructive, than the other. | | | 

As man is a reaſonable being, and is continually in purſuit of happineſs, which 
he hopes to attain, by the gratification of ſome paſſion or affection, he ſeldom acts 
or ſpeaks or thinks without a purpoſe and intention. He has till ſome object in 
view; and however improper the means may ſometimes be, which he chuſes for 
the attainment of his end, he never loſes view of an end, nor will he ſo much 
as throw away his thoughts or reflections, where he hopes not to reap any ſatisfac- 
tion from.them. | {TOR 28-4) =. 

In all compoſitions of genius, therefore, tis requiſite that the writer have ſome 
plan or object; and tho he may be hurried from this plan by the vehemence of 
thought, as in an ode, or drop it careleſly, as in an epiſtle or eſſay, there muſt 
appear ſome aim or intention, in his firſt ſetting out, if not in the compoſition of 
the whole work. A production without a deſign would reſemble more the ravings 
of a madman, than the ſober efforts of genius and learning. „ 

As this rule admits of no exception, it follows, that in narrative compoſitions, 
the events or actions, which the writer relates, muſt be connected together, by 
ſome bond or tye: They muſt be related to each other in the imagination, and 
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form- 
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form a kind of Unity, which may bring them under one plan or view, and which 
may be the object or end of the writer in his firſt undertaking; - | 

Tunis connecting principle among the ſeveral events, which form the ſubject of 
a poem or hiſtory, may be very diiterent, according to the different defigns of the 
poet or hiſtorian. Ovi1D has formed his plan upon the connecting principle of re- 
ſemblance. Every fabulous transformation, produced by the miraculous power of 
the gods, falls within the compaſs of his work. There needs but this one Coven | 
ſtance in any event to bring it under his original plan or intention. 

Ax annaliſt or hiſtorian, Who ſhould undertake to write the hiſtory of Evaers 


during any century, would: be influenced by the connexion of contiguity in time 


and place. All events, which happen in that portion of ſpace, and period of 


time, are comprehended' in his deſign,. thoꝰ in other reſpects different and uncon- 
nected. They have ſtill a ſpecies of unity, amidſt all their diverſity. | 
Bur the molt uſual ſpecies of connexion among the different events, wh a 

ter into any narrative compoſition, is that of cauſe and effect; while the hiſtorian 
traces. the ſeries of actions according to their natural order, remounts to their ſecret. 
ſprings and principles, and delineates their moſt remote conſequences. He chuſes 
= his ſubje&t-a certain portion of that great chain of events, which compoſe: the 
hiſtory of mankind : Each link in this chain he endeavors to touch in his narration: 
Sometimes, unavoidable ignorance renders all his attempts fruitleſs: Sometimes, 
he ſupplies. by conjecture what is wanting in knowlege: And always, he is ſenſible, 
that the more unbroken the chain is, which he preſents to his readers, the more per- 
fect is his production. He ſees, that the knowlege of cauſes is not only the moſt 
ſatisfactory; this relation or connexion being the ſtrongeſt of all others; but alſo the 
moſt inſtrustive ; ſince. it is by this Knowlege alone, we are enabled to control 
events; and govern futurity. 


Hzr=z therefore we: may attain ſome notion of that Unity of Action, abour which 
all critics, after Axis ror LE, have talked ſo much: Perhaps; to. little: purpoſe, 
while they: directedinot their taſte or ſentiment by the accuracy: of philoſophy. It 
appears. that in all productions, as well as in the epic and tragic, theres a certain 
unity required, and that, on no occaſion, can our thoughts: be allowed: to; run at 
adventures; if we would produce a work, which will give any laſting entertain- 
ment to mankind. It appears alſo, that even a biographer, who ſiould write the 
life of Ann,, would connect the events, by ſhe wing: their mutual dependence 
and relation, as much as a poet, who ſhould make the anger of that hero; the 
ſubject of his narration. Not only in any limited portion of life, a man's actions 
have a dependanee on each other, but alſo during the whole period of lis duration, 
from the cradle to the grave; nor is it poſſible to ſtrike off one linle, however 
minute, in this regular chain, without affecting the whole ſeries of events, which 
follow. The unity ef action, therefore, which is to be found in biography or 
hiſtory, differs from that of epic poetry, not in kind, but in degree. In epic 
poetry, the connexion: among the events is more cloſe: and ſenſible: The narra- 
tion is not carrĩed on throꝭ ſuch a lengtli of time: And the actors haſten to ſome 
remarkable period, which ſatisfies the curioſity of the reader. This conduct of the 
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epic poet depends on that particular ſituation of the Imagination and of the Paſſions, 
which is ſuppoſed in that production. The imagination, both of writer and 
reader, is more enlivened, and the paſſions more enflamed than in hiſtory, bio- 
graphy, or any ſpecies of narration, which confine themſelves to ſtrict truth and 
reality. Let us conſider the effect of theſe two circumſtances, an enlivened ima- 
gination and enflamed paſſions, circumſtances, which belong to poetry, eſpecially 
the epic kind, above any other ſpecies of compoſition ; and let us examine the- 
reaſon why they require a ſtricter and cloſer unity in the fable. | 
FIRST. All poetry, being a ſpecies of painting, ap hes us nearer to the 
objects than any otlier ſpecies of narration, throws a ſtronger light upon them, 
and delineates more diſtinctly thoſe minute circumſtances, which, tho? to the hi- 
ſtorian they ſeem ſuperfluous, ſerve mightily to enliven the imagery, and gratify 
the fancy. If it be not neceffary, as in the //iad, to inform us each time the hero. 
buckles his ſhoes, and ties his garters, it will be requiſite, perhaps, to enter. into. 
a greater detail than in the HENRIADER; where the events are run over with fuch. 
rapidity, that we ſcarce have leiſure to become acquainted with the ſcene or action. 
Were a poet, therefore, to comprehend in his fubjeEt any great. compaſs of time 
or ſeries of events, and trace up the death of HecTor to its remote cauſes, in the 
rape of HLN, or the judgment of Paris, he muſt draw out his poem to an 
immeaſurable length, in order to fill this large canvas with juſt painting and: 
imagery. The reader's imagination, enflamed with ſuch a ſeries of poetical de- 
ſcriptions, and his paſſions, agitated by a continual ſympathy with the actors, 
muſt flag long before the period of the narration, and mult fink. into laſſitude and: 
diſguſt, from the repeated violence of the ſame movements. | 
SECONDLY. That an epic poet muſt not trace the cauſes to.any great diſtance, 
will farther appear, if we conſider another reaſon, which is drawn from a property- 
of the paſſions ſtill more remarkable and fingular.. Tis evident, that in a juſt: 
compoſition, all the affections, excited by the different events, deſcribed: and re- 
preſented, add mutual force to each other; and that. while the heroes are all en- 
gaged in one common ſcene, and each action is ſtrongly connected with the whole, 
the concern is continually awake, and the paſſions make an eaſy tranſition from 
one object to another. The ſtrong connection of the events, as. it facilitates. the 
paſſage of the thought or imagination from one to anether, facilitates alſo the 
transfuſion af the paſſions, and preſerves the affections ſtill im the ſame channel and 
direction. Our ſympathy and concern for Evx prepares the way for a like ſympa-- 
thy with Apam: The affection is. preſerved aſcnoſt entire in the tranſition; and 
the mind ſeizes immediately the new object as ſtrongly related to that which for- 
merly engaged its attention. But were the poet to make a total digreflion from 
his ſubject, and introduce a new actor, no way connected with the perſonages,, 
the imagination, feeling a breach in the tranſition, would enter coldly into the 
new ſcene; would kindle by ſlow degrees; and in returning to the main ſubject of. 
the poem, would paſs, as it were, upon foreign ground, and have its concern to. 
excite anew, in order to take party with the principal actors. The ſame inconve- 
nience follows in a leſs degree, where the poet traces his events to too great a di- 
ſtance, and binds together actions, which tho' not entirely disjoined, have not ſo 
ſtrong a connexion as is requiſite to forward: the tranſition of the paſſions. Hence 
ariſes the artifice of the oblique narration, employed in the Odyſfey and 3 35 
PE Where 
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where the hero is introduced, at firſt, near the period of his deſigns, and after- 
wards ſhows us, as it were in perſpective, the more diſtant events and cauſes. 
By this means, the reader's curioſity is immediately excited: The events follow 
with rapidity, and in a very cloſe connexion : And the concern is preſerved alive, 
and, by means of the near relation of the objects, continually increaſes, from the 
beginning to the end of the narration. | | 2895 4 eee 
Tux ſame rule takes place in dramatic poetry; nor is it ever permitted, in a 
regular compoſition, to introduce an actor, who has no connexion, or but a ſmall 
one, with the principal perſonages of the fable. The ſpectator's concern muſt 
not be diverted by any ſcenes, disjoined and ſeparated from the reſt. This breaks 
the courſe of the paſſions, and prevents that communication of the ſeveral emo- 
tions, by which one ſcene adds force to another, and transfuſes the pity and ter- 
ror, Which it excites, upon each. ſucceeding ſcene, till the whole produces that 
rapidity of movement, which is peculiar to the theatre- How muſt it extinguiſh 
this warmth of affection to be entertained, on a ſudden, with a new action and 
new perſonages, e, related to the former; to find ſo ſenſible a breach or va- 
cuity in the courſe of the paſſions, by means of this breach in the connexion of 
ideas; and inſtead of carrying the ſympathy of one ſcene into the following, to 
be obliged, every moment, to excite a new concern, and take party in a new 
ſcene of action? | Sd ne Se ene 
Bur tho? this rule of unity of action be common to dramatic and epic poetry 
we may ſtill obſerve a difference betwixt them, which may, perhaps, deſerve our 
attention. In both theſe ſpecies of compoſition, *tis requiſite that the action be 
one and ſimple, in order to preſerve the concern or ſympathy entire and undi- 
verted : But in epic or narrative poetry, this rule is alſo eftabliſhed-upon another 
foundation, vi. the neceſſity, that is incumbent on every writer, to form ſome 
plan or deſign, before he enter on any diſcourſe or narration, and to comprehend 
his ſubject in ſome general aſpe& or united view, which may be the conſtant object 
of his attention. As the author is entirely loſt in dramatic compoſitions, and the 
ſpectator ſuppoſes himſelf to be really preſent at the actions repreſented ; this rea- 
ſon has no place with regard to the ſtage ; but any dialogue or converſation may 
be introduced, which, without improbability, might have paſſed in that deter- 
minate portion of ſpace, repreſented by the theatre. Hence in all our ENGLISH 
comedies, even thoſe of Concreve, the unity of action is never ſtrictly obſerved; 
but the poet thinks it ſufficient, if his perſonages be any way related to each other, 
by blood, or by living in the ſame family; and he afterwards introduces them in 
particular ſcenes, where they diſplay their humors and characters, without much 
forwarding the main action. The double plots of TERENeE are licences of the 
ſame kind; but in a leſs degree. And tho' this conduct be not perfectly regular, 
it is not wholly unſuitable to the nature of comedy, where the movements and 
paſſions are not raiſed to ſuch a height as in tragedy ; at the ſame time, that the 
fiction or repreſentation palliates, in ſome meaſure, ſuch licences. In a narrative 
poem, the firſt propoſition or deſign confines the author to one ſubject; and any 
digreſſions of this nature would, at firſt view, be rejected, as abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous. Neither Boccace, LA Fox rAxE, nor any author of that kind, tho' plea- 
ſantry be their chief object, have ever indulged tem. * 
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Io return to the compariſon of hiſtory and epic poetry, we may conclude, from 
the foregoing reaſonings, that as a certain unity is requiſite in all productions, it 
cannot be wanting to hiſtory more than to any other; that in hiſtory, the connexi- 
on among the ſeveral events, which unites them into one body, is the relation of 
cauſe and effect, the ſame which takes place in epic poetry; and that in the latter 
compoſition, this connexion is only required to be eloſer and more ſenſible, on ac- 
count of the lively imagination and ſtrong paſſions, which muſt be touched by the 
poet in his narration. The PzLEPoNNEsian war is a proper ſubject for hiſtory, 
the _ of ATaHEens for an epic poem, and the death of ALciBiaps for a 
trage me innuys ien 16 00k JORGE 2146 It 
As the difference, therefore, between hiſtory and epic poetry conſiſts only in the 
degrees of connexion, which bind together thoſe ſeveral events, of which their 
ſubject is compoſed, *twill be difficult, if not impoſſible, by words, to determine 
exactly the bounds, which ſeparate them from each other. That is a matter of 
taſte more than of reaſoning; and perhaps, this unity may often be diſcoveted in 
a ſubject, where, at firſt view, and from an abſtract conſideration, we ſhould leaſt 
*T'1s evident, that Homes, in the courſe of his narration, exceeds the firſt pro- 
poſition of his ſubject; and that the anger of AcriLLEs, which cauſed the death 
of HecTor, is not the ſame with that which produced ſo many ills to the GR EERs. 
But the ſtrong connexion between thoſe two movements, the quick tranſition from 


one to another, nnd the effects of concord and diſcord among 


the princes, and the natural curioſity which we have to ſee ACHILLES in action, 
all theſe cauſes carry on the reader, and produce a ſufficient 


after Iuch long repoſe 
unity in the ſubject. 
Ir may be objected to Mil rox, that he has traced up his cauſes to too great a di- 
ſtance, and that the rebellion of the angels produces the fall of man by a train of 
events, Which is both very long and very caſual. Not to mention that the creation of 
the world, which he has related at length, is no more the cauſe of that cataſtrophe, 
than of the battle of PnARSALIA, or any other event, that has ever happened. 
But if we conſider, on the other hand, that all theſe events, the rebellion of the 
angels, the creation of the world, and the fall of man, re/emble each other, in 
being miraculous and out of the common. courſe of nature ; that they are ſuppoſed 
to be contiguous in time; and that being detached from all other events, and being 
the only original facts, which revelation diſcovers, they ſtrike the eye at once, and 
naturally recall each other to the thought or imagination: If we conſider all theſe 
_ circumſtances, I ſay, we ſhall find, that theſe parts of the action have a ſufficient 
unity to make them be comprehended in one fable or narration. To which we 
may add, that the rebellion of the angels and the fall of man have a peculiar reſem- 
blance, as being counterparts to each other, and preſenting to the reader the ſame 
moral, of obedience to our Create. W 


f Contraſte or contrariety is a ſpecies of con- other, i. e. is the cauſe of his annihilation, and 
nexion among ideas, which may, perhap:, be the idea of the annihilation of an object implies 
conſidered as a ſpecies of reſemblance. Where the idea of its former exiſtence. : 
two objects are contrary, the one deſtroys the -- , = 
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Tuts looſe hints I have thrown together, in order to excite the curioſity of 
philoſophers, and beget a ſuſpicion at leaft, if not a full perſuaſion, that this ſub- 
ject is very copious, and that many operations of the human mind depend on the 
connexion or aſſociation of ideas, which is here explained. Particularly, the 
ſympathy between the paſſions and imagination will, perhaps, appear remark- 
able ; while we obſerve that the affections, excited by one object, paſs. eaſily to 
another connected with it; but transfuſe themſelves with difficulty, or not at all, 
along different objects, which have no manner of connexion together. By intro- 
ducing, into any compoſition, perſonages and actions, foreign to each other, an 
injudicious author loſes that communication of emotions, by which alone he can in- 
tereſt the heart, and raiſe the paſſions to their proper height and period. The full 
explication of this principle and all its conſequences would lead us into reaſonings 
too profound and too copious for this enquiry. Tis ſufficient, at preſent, to have 
eſtabliſned this concluſion, that the three connecting principles of all ideas are the 
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A LL the objedts'6f hinnin reafon or enquiry thay naturally be divided in 

| N50 Kikds, vis. Relations of Ideas and Matters of Far, « Side firſt kind are 
the ſciences of Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic ; and in ſhort, every affirma- 
tion, which is either intuitively or demonſtratively certain. That the ſquare of the 
kypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the Two fides, is a propoſition, which expreſſes 
2 relation between theſe figures. That three times five is equal to ſbe balf of thirty, 
expreſſes a jelation between thefe numbers.” Propoſitions of this kind are diſco- 
verable by the mere gperation of rhougtht, 'withour dependance on what is any 
where exiſtent in the univerſe. _ Tho? there never. were a true circle of rriarg Ein 
nature, the truths demonſtrated by Evel rp, would for ever retain their certainty 
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and evidence. n | 1 e fas aß Chee pee 
Marrzxs of fact, which are the fecond objects of human reafon, are not aſcer- 

tained in the ſame manner; nor is our evidence of their truth, however great, of 
a like nature with the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is till 
poſſible 3 becauſe it can never imply a contradiction, and is conceived by the mind 
with equal facility and diſtinctneſs, as if ever ſo conformable to reality. That the 
fun will not riſe to-morrow is no leſs intelligible a propoſition, and implies no more 
contradiction, than the affirmation, that it will riſe. We ſhould in vain, there- 
fore, attempt to demonſtrate its falſhood. Were it demonſtratively falſe, it 
F _ | would 
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would imply a contradiction, and could never be diſtinctly conceived by 


the mind. U e 5 
Ir may, therefore, be a ſubject, worthy curioſity, to enquire what is the nature 
of that evidence, which aſſures us of any real exiſtence and matter of fact, beyond 
the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, or the records of our memory. This part of 
philoſophy, tis obſervable, has been little cultivated, either by the ancients or 
moderns; and therefore our doubts and errors, in the proſecution of ſo important 
an enquiry, may be the more excuſable, while we march thro? ſuch difficult paths, 
without any guide or direction. They may even prove uſeful, by exciting cu- 
riolity, and deſtroying that implicit faith and ſecurity, which is the bane of all rea- 
ſoning and free enquiry. The diſcovery of defects in the common philoſophy, if 
any ſuch there be, will not, I preſume, be a diſcouragement, but rather an incite- 
ment, as is uſual, to attempt ſomething more full and ſatisfactory, than has yer. 
been propoſed to the public. ib; or ol il | 
All. reaſonings concerning matter of fact ſeem to be founded in the relation of 
Cauſe and Effect. By means of that relation alone can we go beyond the evidence 
of our memory and ſenſes. If you were to aſk a man, why he believes any mat- 
ter of fact, which is abſent ; for inſtance, that his friend is in the country, or in 


x 


France. he would give you a reaſon; and this reaſon would be ſome other fact, 


as a letter received from him, or the knowlege of his former reſolutions, and pro- 
miſes. A man, finding a watch or any other machine in a deſert iſland, would 
conclude, that there had once been men in that iſland. All our reaſonings con- 
cerning fact are of the ſame nature. And here tis conſtantly ſuppoſed, that there 
is a connexion between the preſent fact and that inferred from it. Were there no- 
thing to bind them together, the inference would be entirely precarious. The 
hearing of an articulate voice and rational diſcourſe in the dark aſſures us of the 
preſence of ſome perſon: Why? becauſe theſe are the effects of the human make 
and fabric, and cloſely connected with it. If we anatomize all the other reaſon- 
ings of this nature, we ſhall find, that they are founded in the relation of cauſe 
and effect, and that this relation is either near or remote, direct or collateral. 
Heat and light are collateral effects of fire, and the one effect may juſtly be in- 
ferred from the other. t oy Roxio rt wag ans 1 oy 
Ip. we would ſatisfy ourſelves, therefore, concerning the nature of that evidence, 
which aſſures us of all matters of fact, we muſt enquire. how we arrive at the know- 
lege of cauſe and effect. e ee 5 - 
I HALL venture to affirm, as a general propoſition, which admits of no excep- 
tion, that the knowlege of this relation is not, in any inſtance, attained by reaſon- 
ings 4 priori; but ariſes entirely from experience, when we find, that any particu- 
lar objects are conſtantly conjoined with each other. Let an object be preſented 
to a man of ever ſo ſtrong natural reaſon and abilities; if that object be entirely 
new to him, he will not be able, by the moſt accurate examination of its ſenſibie 
qualities, to diſcover any of its cauſes or effects. Apau, tho his rational facul- 
ties be ſuppoſed, at the very firſt, entirely perfect, could not have inferred from 
the fluidity and tranſparency of water, that it would ſuffocate him, or from the 
light and warmth of fire, that it would conſume him. No object ever diſcovers, 
by the qualities which appear to the ſenſes, either the cauſes, which produced it, on 
mals he wy Tat My Tay iy el ee 
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the effects. which will ariſe from it; nor can our reaſon, unaſſiſted by experience, 
ever draw any inferences concerning real exiſtence and matter of fact.. | 
Tuis propoſition, that cauſes and effects are diſcoverable, not hy reaſon but by 
experience, will readily be admitted with regard to ſuch objects, as we remem- 
ber to have been once altogether unknown to us; ſince we muſt be conſcious of 
the utter inability which we then lay under of foretelling what would ariſe from 
them. Preſent two ſmooth pieces of marble to a man, who has no tincture of 
natural philoſophy ; he will never diſcover, that they will adhere together, in 
fuch a manner as to require great force to ſeparate them in a direct line, while 
they make ſo ſmall reſiſtance to a lateral preſſure. Such events, as bear little ana 
logy to the common courſe of nature, are alſo readily confeſſed to be known only 
by experience; nor does any man imagine that the exploſion of gunpowder, or 
the attraction of a loadſtone could ever be diſcovered by arguments 4 priori. In 
like manner, when an effect is ſuppoſed to depend upon an intricate machinery 
or ſecret ſtructure of parts, we make no difficulty to attribute all our knowlege 
of it to experience. Who will affert, that he can give the ultimate reaſon, why 
milk or bread is proper nouriſhment for a man, not for a lion or a tyger? _ 
Bur the fame truth may not appear, at firſt ſight, to have the ſame evidence 
with regard to events, which have become familiar to us from our firft appearance 
in the world, which bear a cloſe analogy to the whole courſe of nature,'and'which 
are ſuppoſed to depend on the ſimple qualities of objects, without any ſecret 
ſtructure of parts. We are apt to imagine, that we could diſcover theſe effects, 
by the mere operations of our reaſon, without experience. We fancy, that, were 
we brought, on a ſudden, into this world, we could at firſt have inferred, that 
one Billiard- ball would communicate motion to another upon impulſe; and that 
we needed not to have waited for the event, in order to pronounce with certainty 
concerning it. Such is the influence of cuſtom, that, where it is ſtrongeſt, it 
not only covers our natural ignorance, but even conceals itſelf, and ſeems not to 
take place, merely becauſe it is found in the higheſt degree. 
Br to convince: us, that all the laws of nature and all the operations of bo- 
dies, without exception, are known only by experience, the following reflections 
may, perhaps, ſuffice. Were any object preſented to us, and were we required 
to pronounce concerning the effect, which will reſult from it, without conſulting 
paſt obfervation ; after what manner, I beſeech you, 'muſt the mind proceed in 
this operation? It muſt invent or imagine fome event, which it aſcribes to the 
object as its effect; and tis plain that this invention muſt be entirely arbitrary. 
The mind can never poſſibly find the effect in the ſuppoſed cauſe, by the moſt 
accurate ſcrutiny and examination. For the effect is totally different from the cauſe, 
and conſequently can never be diſcovered in it. Motion in the ſecond Billiard- ball 
is a quite diftin& event from motion in the firſt ; nor is there any thing in the 
one to ſuggeſt the ſmalleſt hint of the other. A ſtone or piece of metal raiſed 
into the air, and left without any ſupport, immediately falls: But to conſider the 
matter à priori; is there any thing we diſcover in this ſituation, which can beget 
the idea of a downward, rather than an upward, or any other motion, in the 
flags or matat? 7 „F 
Au as the firſt imagination or invention of a particular effect, in all natural 
operations, is arbitrary, where we conſult not experience; ſo muſt we alſo — 
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the ſuppoſed tye or connexion between the cauſe and effect, which binds them 
rogether, and renders it impoſſible, that any other effe& could reſult from the 
operation of that cauſe. When I ſee, for inſtance, a Billiard-ball moving in a ſtrait 
line towards another; even ſuppoſe motion in the ſecond ball ſhould by accident 
be ſuggeſted to me, as the refult of their contact or impulſe ; may I not conceive, 
that a hundred different events might as well follow from that cauſe? May not 
both theſe balls remain at abfolute reft ? May not the firſt ball return in a ſtrait line, 
or leap off from the ſecond in any line or direction? All theſe ſuppoſitions are 
conſiſtent and conceivable. Why then ſhould we give the preference to one, 
which is no more confiſtent nor conceivable than the reſt ? All our reaſonings 
a priori will never be able to ſhew us any foundation for this preference. 

Ix a word, then, every effect is a diſtinct event from its cauſe. It could not, 
therefore, be diſcovered in the cauſe, and the firſt invention or conception of it, 
à priori, muſt be entirely arbitrary. And even after it is ſuggeſted, the conjunc- 
tion of it with the cauſe muſt appear equally arbitrary; ſince there are always ma- 
ny other effects, which, to reafon, muſt ſeem fully as conſiſtent and natural. In 
vain, therefore, ſhould we pretend to determine any ſingle event, or infer any 
cauſe or effect, without the aſſiſtance of obſervation and experience. 

Henee we may diſcover the reaſon, why no philoſopher, who is rational and 
modeſt, has ever pretended to aſſign the ultimate cauſe of any natural operation, 
or to ſhow diſtinctly the action of that power, which produces any ſingle effect in 

the univerſe. *Tis confgfſed, that the utmoſt effort of human reaſon is, to reduce 
the principles, productive of natural phænomena, to a greater ſimplicity, and to 
reſolve the many particular effects into a few general cauſes, by means of reaſon- 
ings from .analogy, experience, and obfervation. But as to the cauſes of theſe 
general cauſes, we ſhould in vain attempt their diſcovery ; nor ſhall we ever be 
able to ſatisfy ourſelves,' by any particular explication of them. Theſe ultimate 
fprings and principles are totally ſhut up from human curioſity and enquiry. Ela- 
ſticity, gravity, coheſion of parts, communication of motion by impulſe; theſe 
are probably the ultimate cauſes and principles which we ſhall ever diſcover in na- 
ture; and we may eſteem ourſelves ſufficiently happy, if, by accurate enquiry and 
reafoning, we can trace up the particular phænomena to, or near to, theſe gene- 
ral principles. The moſt perfect philoſophy of the natural kind only ſtaves off 
our ignorance a little longer: As perhaps the moſt perfect philoſophy of the 
moral or metaphyſical kind ſerves only to diſcover larger portions of our ignorance.. 
Thus the obſervation of human blindneſs and weakneſs is the reſult ot all philoſo- 

phy, and meets us, at every turn, in fpite of our endeavers to elude, or avoid it. 

Nox is geometry, when taken into the aſſiſtance of natural philolophy, ever 
able to remedy this defect, or lead us into the knowlege of ultimate cauſes, by 
all that accuracy of reaſoning, for which it is ſo juſtly celebrated. Every part of 
mixed mathematics goes upon the ſyppoſition, that certain laws are eſtabliſhed by 
nature in her operations; and abſtract reaſonings are employed, either to aſſiſt ex- 
perience in the diſcovery of theſe laws, or to determine their influence in particular 
inſtances, where it depends upon any preciſe degrees of diſtance and quantity. 

Thus 'tis a law of motion, diſcovered by experience, that the moment or force of 
any body in motion is in the compound ratio or proportion of its ſolid contents and 
its velocity; and conſequently, that a ſmall. force may remove the * * 
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ſtacle or raiſe the greateſt weight, if by any contrivance or machinery we can en- 
creaſe the velocity of that force, ſo as to make it an overmatch for its antagoniſt. . 
Geometry aſſiſts us in the application of this law, by giving us the juſt dimenſions. 
of all the parts and figures, which can enter into any ſpecies of machine; but 
ſtill the diſcovery of the law itſelf is gwing merely to experience, and all the ab- 
ſtrat reaſonings in the world could never lead us one ſtep towards the knowlege of 
it. When we reaſon à priori, and conſider merely any object or cauſe, as it ap- 
pears to the mind, independent of all obſervation, it never could ſuggeſt to us 
the notion of any diſtinct object, ſuch as its effect; much leſs, ſhew us the in- 
ſeparable and inviolable connection between them. A man mult be very ſagaci- 
ous, who could diſcover by reaſoning, that cryſtal is the effect of heat and ice of 
cold, without being previouſly acquainted with the operations of theſe qualities. 
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Bor we have not, as yet, attained any tolerable ſatisfaction with regard to 
the queſtion firſt propoſed. Each ſolution ſtill gives riſe to a new queſtion as 
difficult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther enquiries. When it is aſked, 
What is the nature of all our reaſonings concerning matter of fat? The proper an- 
ſwer ſeems to be, that they are founded on the relation of cauſe and effect. When 
again it is aſked, What is the foundation of all our reaſonings and concluſions concern- 
ing that relation? it may be replied in one word, Exygrience. But if we till 
carry on our ſifting humor, and aſk, V bat is the foundation of all our conclufions 
from experience? this implies a new queſtion, which may be of more difficult ſo- 
lution and explication. Philoſophers, that give themſelves airs of ſuperior wiſdom 
and ſufficiency, have a hard taſk, when they encounter perſons of inquiſitive diſpo- 
ſitions, who puſh them from every corner, to which they retreat, and who are 
ſure at laſt to bring them to ſome dangerous dilemma. The . beſt expedient to 
prevent this confuſion, is to be modeſt in our pretenſions ; and even to diſcover 
the difficulty ourſelves before it is objected to us. By this means, we may make 
a kind of merit of our very ignorance. _ —| 99% Eb; . 

I SHALL content myſelf, in this ſection, with an eaſy taſk, and ſhall pretend 
only to give a negative anſwer to the queſtion here propoſed. I ſay then, that 
even after we have experience of the operations of cauſe and effect, our conclu- 
ſions from that experience are not founded on reaſoning, or any proceſs of the un- 

derſtanding. This anſwer. we muſt endeavor, both to explain and to defend. 

IT muſt certainly be allowed, that nature has kept us at a great diſtance from 
all her ſecrets, and has afforded us only the knowlege of a few ſuperficial qua- 
lities of objects, while ſhe conceals from us thoſe powers and principles, on which 
the influence of theſe objects entirely depends. Our ſenſes inform us of the co- 
lor, weight, and conſiſtence of bread; but neither ſenſes nor reaſon ever can in- 
Form us of thoſe qualities, which fit it for the nouriſhment and ſupport of a hu- 
man body. Sight or feeling conveys an idea of the actual motion of bodies; but 
as to that wonderful force or power, which would carry on a moving body for 
ever in a continued change of place, and which bodies never loſe but by commu- 
nicating it to others; of this we cannot form the moſt diſtant conception. But 
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notwithſtanding this ignorance of natural powers 5 and principles, we always pre- 
ſume, where we ſee like ſenſible qualities, that they have like ſecret powers, and 
lay our account, that effects, ſimilar to thoſe, which we have experienced, will 
follow from them. If a body of like color and conſiſtence with that bread, which 
we have formerly eat, be preſented to us, we make no ſcruple of repeating the 
experiment, and expect, with certainty, like nouriſhment and ſupport. Now this 
is a proceſs of the mind or thought, of which I would willingly know the founda- 
tion. Tis allowed on all hands, that there is no known connection between the 
ſenſible qualities and the ſecret powers; and conſequently, that the mind is not 
led to form ſuch a concluſion concerning their conſtant and regular conjunction, 
by any thing which it knows of their nature. As to paſt Experience, it can be al- 
lowed to give direct and certain information only of thoſe preciſe objects, and that 
preciſe period of time, which fell under its cognizance : But why this experience 
ſhould be extended to future times, and to other objects, which, for aught we 
know, may be only in appearance ſimilar; this is the main queſtion on which 1 
would inſiſt. The bread, which I formerly eat, nouriſhed me; that is, a body, 
of ſuch ſenſible qualities, was, at that time, endued with ſuch ſecret powers: But 
does it follow, that other bread muſt alſo nouriſh me at another time, and that 
like ſenſible qualities muſt always be attended with like ſecret powers? The 
conſequence ſeems no way neceſſary, At leaft, it muſt be acknowleged, that there 
is here- a conſequence drawn by the mind ; that there is a certain ſtep taken ; a 
proceſs of thought, and an inference, which wants to be explained. Theſe two 
propoſitions are far from being the ſame, I have found that ſuch an object bas al- 
ways been attended with ſuch an effef, and, 1 foreſee, that other ubjects, which are, 
z0 appearance, fimilar, will be attended with fimilar effets. I ſhall allow, if you 
pleaſe, that the one propoſition may juſtly be inferred from the other : I know 
in fact, that it always is inferred. But if you inſiſt, that the inference is made by 
a chain of reaſoning, I deſire you to produce that reaſoning. The connection be- 
_ tween theſe propoſitions is not intuitive. There is required a medium, which may 
enable the mind to draw ſuch an inference, if indeed it be drawn by reafoning and 
argument. What that medium is, I muſt confeſs, paſſes my comprehenſion ; and 
tis incumbent on thoſe to produce it, who aſſert, that it really exiſts, and is the 
origin of all our concluſions concerning matter of fact. | | 

Tuis negative argument mult certainly, in proceſs of time, become altogether . 
convincing, if many penetrating ' and able philoſophers ſhall turn their inquiries 
this way; and no one be ever able to diſcover any connecting propoſition or inter- 
mediate ſtep, which ſupports the underſtanding in this concluſion. But as the 
queſtion is yet new, every reader may not truſt fo far to his own penetration, as 
to conclude, becauſe an argument eſcapes his reſearch and enquiry, that therefore 
it does not really exiſt. For this reaſon it may be requiſite to venture upon a 
more difficult taſk ; and enumerating all the branches of human knowlege, endea- 
vor to ſhew, that none of them can afford ſuch an argument. 

Arr. reaſonings may be divided into two kinds, viz. demonſtrative reaſonings, 
or thoſe concerning relations of ideas, and moral reaſonings or thoſe concerning 
matter of fact and exiſtence. That there are no demonſtrative arguments in the 
caſe, ſeems evident; fince it implies no contradiction, that the courſe of nature 

© The word, Power, is here uſed in a looſe and it would give additional evidence to this argu 
Popular ſenſe. The more accurate explication of ment. See Sect. 7. | | 
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may change, and that an object ſeemingly like thoſe which we have experienced, 
may be attended with different or contrary effects. May I not clearly and diſ- 
tinctly conceive, that a body falling from the clouds, and which, in all other re- 
ſpects, reſembles ſnow, has yet the taſte of ſalt or feeling of fire? Is there any 
more intelligible propoſition than to affirm, that all the trees will floriſh in DE- 
CEMBER and JANUARY, and decay in May and June? Now whatever is intel- 
ligible, and can be diſtin&ly conceived, implies no contradiction, and can never 
be proved falſe by any demonſtrative arguments or abſtract reaſonings à priori. 
Ir we be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put truſt in paſt experience, and 
make it the ſtandard of our future judgment, theſe arguments muſt be probable 
only, or ſuch as regard matter of fact and real exiſtence, according to the diviſion 


above-mentioned. But that there are no arguments of this kind, muſt. appear, 


if our explicatian of that ſpecies of reaſoning be admitted as ſolid and ſatisfactory. 
We have ſaid, that all arguments concerning exiſtence are founded on the rela- 
tion of cauſe and effect; that our knowlege of that relation is derived entirely 
from experience, and that all our experimental concluſions proceed upon the ſup- 
poſi ion, that the future will be conformable to the paſt. To endeavor, therefore, 
the proof of this laſt ſuppoſition by probable arguments, or arguments regarding 
exiſtence, muſt be evidently going in a circle, and taking that for granted, which 
is the very point in queſtion. | 8 FFF 

Ix reality, all arguments from experience are founded on the ſimilarity, which 
we diſcover among natural objects, and by which we are induced to expect 
effects ſimilar co thoſe, which we have found to follow from ſuch objects. And 
tho? none but a fool or madman will ever pretend to diſpute the authority of ex- 
perience, or to reject that great guide of human life; it may ſurely, be allowed a 
philoſopher to have ſo much curioſity at leaſt, as to examine the principle of hu- 
man nature which gives this mighty authority to experience, and makes us draw 
advantage from that ſimilarity, which nature has placed among different objects. 
From cauſes, which appear fmilar, we expect ſimilar effects. This is the ſum of 
all our experimental concluſions. Now it ſeems evident, that if this concluſion 
were formed by reaſon, it would be as perfect at firſt, and upon one inſtance, as 
after ever ſo long a courſe of experience. But the caſe is far otherwiſe. Nothing 
ſo like as eggs; yet no one, on account of this apparent ſimilarity, expects the 
Tame taſte and r-liſh in all of them. lis only after a long courſe of uniform ex- 


| periments in any kind, that we attain a firm reliance and ſecurity with regard to 


a particular event. Now where is that proceſs of reaſoning, which from one in- 
ſtance draws a concluſion, ſo dillerent from that which it infers from a hundred 
inſtances, that are no way different from that ſingle inſtance ? This queſtion I pro- 
poſe as much for the ſake of information, as with an intention of raiſing diffi- 
culties. I cannot find, I cannot imagine any ſuch reaſoning. But I keep my 
mind ſtill open to inſtruction, if any one will vouchſafe to beſtow it on me. 
SHoULD it be faid, that from a number of uniform experiments, we infer a 
connection between the ſenſible qualities and the ſecret powers; this, I muſt con- 
feſs, ſeems the ſame difficulty, couched in different terms. The queſtion ſtill re- 
curs, On what proceſs of argument this inference is founded? Where is the me- 


dium, the interpoſing ideas, which join propoſitions ſo very wide of each other? 
*Tis confeſſed, that the color, conſiſtence, and other ſenſible qualities of bread 
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appear not, of themſelves, to have any connexion with the ſecret powers of nou- 
riſhment and ſupport. For otherwiſe we could infer theſe ſecret powers from the 
firſt appearance of theſe ſenſible qualities, without the aid of experience; con- 
trary to the ſentiment of all philoſophers, and contrary to plain matter of fact. 
Here then is our natural ſtate of ignorance with regard to the powers and influ- 
ence of all objects. How is this remedied by experience? It only ſhews us a 
number of uniform effects, reſulting from certain objects, and teaches us, that 
thoſe particular objects, at that particular time, were endowed with ſuch powers 
and forces. When a new object, endowed with ſimilar ſenſible qualities is pro- 
duced, we expect ſimilar powers and forces, and lay our account with a like ef- 
fect. From a body of like color and conſiſtence with bread,.we look for like nou- 
riſhment, and ſupport. But this ſurely is a ſtep or progreſs of the mind, which 


wants to be explained. When a man ſays, I have found, in all paſt inſtances, ſuch 


ſenſible qualities, conjoined with ſuch ſecret powers: And when he ſays, ſimilar ſen- 
ſible qualities will always be canjoined with ſimilar ſecret powers; he is not guilty of a 
tautology, nor are theſe propoſitions in any reſpect the ſame. You ſay that the 
one propoſition is an inference from another. But you muſt confeſs, that the in- 
ference is not intuitive; neither is it demonſtrative : Of what nature is it then? 
To ſay it is experimental is begging the queſtion. For all inferences from expe- 
rience ſuppoſe, as their foundation, that the future will reſemble the paſt, and that 
ſimilar powers will be conjoined with ſimilar ſenſible qualities. If there be any ſuſ- 
picion, that the courſe of nature may change, and that the paſt may be no rule for 
the future, all experience becomes uſeleſs, and can give riſe to no inference or con- 


cluſion. ' Tis impoſſible, therefore, that any arguments from experience can prove 


this reſemblance of the paſt to the future; ſince all theſe arguments are founded 
on the ſuppoſition of that reſemblance. Let the courſe of things be allowed hi- 
therto ever ſo regular; that alone, without ſome new argument or inference, . 
proves not, that, for the future, it will continue ſo. In vain do you pretend to 
have learnt the nature of bodies from your paſt experience. Their ſecret nature, 
and conſequently, all their effects and influence may change, without any change 


in their ſenſible qualities. This happens ſometimes, and with regard to ſome ob- 


jects: Why may it not happen always, and with regard to all objects? What lo- 


gie, what proceſs of argument ſecures you againſt this ſuppoſition? My practice, 


you ſay, refutes my doubts. But you. miſtake the purport of my queſtion. As 
an agent, I am quite ſatisfied in the point; but as a p 
ſhare of curioſity, I will not ſay ſcepticiſm, I want to 


earn the foundation of this 
inference. No reading, no enquiry has 


propoſe the difficulty to the public, even tho*, perhaps, I have ſmall hopes of 

obtaining a ſolution? We ſhall at leaſt, by this means, be ſenſible of our igno- 

rance, if we do not augment our knowlege. ©  _ 5 
I Mus confeſs, that a man is guilty of unpardonable arrogance, who concludes, 


becauſe an argument has 17 2 own inveſtigation, that therefore it does not 
eſs, that tho? all the learned, for ſeveral ages, ſhould 


really exiſt. I muſt alſo con rr ſe 
have employed their time in fruitleſs ſearch upon any ſubject, it may ſtill, per- 
haps, be ra 


man comprehenſion. Even tho we examine all 


+ 


the ſources of our knowlege, and 
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iloſopher, who has ſome. | 


et been able to remove my difficulty, or 
give me ſatisfaction in a matter of ſuch vaſt importance. Can I do better than 


to conclude poſitively, that the ſubje& muſt, therefore, paſs all hu- 
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conclude them unfit for ſuch a ſubject, there may ftill remain a ſuſpicion, that the 
enumeration is not compleat, or the examination not accurate. But with regard 
to the preſent ſubject, there are ſome confiderations, which ſeem to remove all 
this accuſation of arrogance or ſuſpicion of miſtake. 11057 | 

Tis certain, that the moſt ignorant and ſtupid peaſants, nay infants, nay 
even brute beaſts improve by experience, and learn the qualities of natural objects, 
by obſerving the effects, which reſult from them. When a child has felt the ſen- 
ſation of pain from touching the flame of a candle, he will be careful not to put 
his hand near any candle; but will expect a ſimilar effect from a cauſe, which is 
ſimilar in its ſenſible qualities and appearance. If you aſſert, therefore, that the 
underſtanding of the child 1s led into this concluſion by any proceſs of argument 
or ratiocination, I may inly require you to produce that argument; nor have you 
any pretext to refuſe ſo equitable a demand. You cannot ſay, that the argument 
is abſtruſe, and may poſſibly eſcape your enquiry ; ſince you confeſs, that it is 
obvious to the capacity of a mere infant. If you heſitate, therefore, a moment, 
or if, after reflection, you produce any intricate or profound argument, you, in 
a, manner, give up the queſtion, and confeſs, that it is not reaſoning, which en- 
gages us to. ſuppoſe the paſt reſembling the future, and to expect ſimilar effects 
from cauſes, which are, to appearance, ſimilar. This is the propoſition, which 
I intended to enforce in the preſent ſection. If I be right, I pretend to have made 
no mighty diſcovery. And if 1 be wrong, I muſt acknowlege myſelf to be in- 
deed a very backward ſcholar; ſince I cannot now diſcover an argument, which, 
it feems, was perfectly familiar to me, long before I was out of my cradle, 
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HE. paſſion for philoſophy, like that for religion, ſeems liable to this in- 
* "convenience, that, tho? it aims at the correction of our manners, and ex- 
tirpation of our vices, it may only ferve, by imprudent management, to foſter a 
predominant . inclination, and puſh the mind; with more determined, reſolution, 
towards that, fide, which already draus too much, by the byaſs and propenſity of 
the natural temper.  *Tis certain, that, while we aſpire to the magnanimous 
firmneſs of the philofophic ſage, and endeavor to confine our pleaſures altoge- 
ther within our own minds, we may, at laſt, render our philoſophy, like that of 
Ee1cTETvs, and other Stoics, only a more refined ſyſtem of ſelfiſhnels, and reaſon 
ourſelves out of all virtue, as well as ſocial emoyment. While we ſtudy with at- 
4 tention. the vanity of human life, and turn all our thoughts on the empty and 
| ' tranſitory nature of riches and honors, we are, perhaps, all the while flattering our 
natural indolence, which, hating the buſtle, of the world and drudgery of buſi- 
neſs, ſeeks a pretext of reaſon, to give itſelf a full and uncontroled indulgence. 
There is, however, one ſpecies of philoſophy, which ſeems little liable to this incon- 


venience, 


— 
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venience, and that becauſe it ſtrikes in with no diſorderly paſſion of the human 
mind, nor can mingle itſelf with any natural affection or propenſity ; and that is 
the ACADEMIC or SCEPTICAL philoſophy. The academics talk always of doubts, 
and ſuſpenſe of judgment, of danger in haſty determinations, of confining to very 
narrow bounds the enquiries of the underſtanding, and of renouncing all ſpecula- 
tions which lie not within the limits of common life and practice. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more contrary than ſuch a philoſophy to the ſupine indolence of the 
mind, its raſh arrogance, its lofty pretenſions, and its ſuperſtitious credulity. 
Every paſſion is mortified by it, except the love of truth; and that paſſion never 
is, nor can be carried to too high a degree. *Tis ſurprizing, therefore, that 
this £6 age hp which, in almoſt every inſtance, muſt be harmleſs and innocent, 
ſhould be the ſubject of ſo much groundleſs reproach and obloquy. But, per- 
haps, the very circumſtance which renders it ſo innocent, is what chiefly expoſes 
it to the public hatred, and reſentment. By flattering no irregular paſſion, it 
gains few partizans: By oppoſing ſo many vices and follies, it raiſes to itſelf 

abundance of enemies, who ſtigmatize it as libertine, profane, and irreligious. 
Non need we fear, that this philoſophy, while it endeavors to limit our en- 
' quiries to common life, ſhould ever undermine the reaſonings of common life, 
and carry its doubts ſo far as to deſtroy all a&ion, as well as ſpeculation. Nature 
will always maintain her rights, and prevail in the end over any abſtra& reaſoning 
whatſoever. Tho? we ſhould conclude, for inſtance, as in the foregoing ſection, 
that, in all reaſonings from experience, thete is a ſtep taken by the mind; which 
is not ſupported by any argument or proceſs of the underſtanding 4 there js no dan 
ger, that theſe reaſonings, on which almoſt all knowlege depends, will eyer. be 
affected by ſuch a diſcovery. If the mind be not engaged by argument to make 
this ſtep, it muſt be induced by ſome other principle of equal weight and autho- 
rity; and that principle will preſerve its influence as long as human nature re- 
mains the ſame. What that principle is, may well be worth the pains of enquiry. 
Soros a perſon, tho? endowed with the ſtrongeſt faculties of reaſon and re- 
flection, to be brought on a ſudden into this world; he would, indeed, imme- 
diately obſerve a continual ſucceſſion of objects, and one event following another; 
but he would not be able to diſcover any thing farther. He would not, at firſt, 
by any reaſoning, be able to reach the idea of cauſe and effect; ſince the particu- 
lar powers, by which all natural operations are performed, never appear to the 
ſenſes; nor is it reaſonable to conclude, merely becauſe one event, in one inſtance, 
precedes another, that therefore the one is the cauſe, and the other the effect. 
Their conjunction may be arbitrary and caſual. There may be no reaſon to infer 
the exiſtence of the one from the appearance of the other. And in à word, ſuch 
a perſon without more experience, could never employ his conjecture or reaſoning 
concerning any matter or fact, or be aſſured of any thing beyond what was imme- 

diately preſent to his memory and ſenſes. 1 | 
$upPosE again, that he has acquired more experience, and has lived ſo long in 
the world as to have obſerved ſimilar objects or events to be conſtantly conjoined 
together ; what is the conſequence of this experience ? He immediately infers the 
_ exiſtence of the one object from the appearance of the other. Yet he has. not, 
by all his experience, acquired any idea or knowlege of the ſecret power, by 
which the one object produces the other 3 nor is it, by any proceſs of „ 
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he is engaged to draw this inference. But ſtill he finds himſelf determined to draw 
it: And tho? he ſhould be convinced, that his underſtanding has no part in the 
operation, he would nevertheleſs continue in the ſame courſe of thinking. There 
is ſome other principle, which determines him to form ſuch a concluſion. | 
Tuts principle is CusTom or HABIT. For wherever the repetition of any par- 
ticular a& or operation produces a eee to renew the ſame act or operation, 
without being impelled by any reaſoning or proceſs of the wee we al- 
ways ſay, that this propenſity is the effect of Cuſtom. By employing that word, 
we pretend not to have given the ultimate reaſon of ſuch a propenſity. We only 
point out a principle of human nature, which is univerſally acknowleged, and 
which is well known by its effects. Perhaps, we can puſh our enquiries no far- 
ther, or pretend to give the cauſe of this cauſe; but muſt reſt contented with it as 
the ultimate principle, which we can aſſign of all our concluſions from experience. 
*Tis ſufficient ſatisfaction, that we can go fo far; without repining at the narrow- 
neſs of our faculties, becauſe they will carry us no farther. - And *tis certain we 
here advance a very intelligible propoſition at leaft, if not a true one, when we 
aſſert, that, after the conſtant conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
inſtance, weight and folidity, we are determined by cuſtom alone to expect the 
one from the appearance of the other. This hypotheſis ſeems even the only one, 
which explains the difficulty, why we draw, from a thouſand inſtances, an infer- 
ence, which we are not able to draw from one inſtance, that is, in no reſpect, 
different from them. Reaſon is incapable of any ſuch variation. The concluſions, 
which it draws from conſidering one circle, are the ſame which it would form 
upon ſurveying all the circles in the univerſe. ' But no man, having ſeen only 
one body move after being impelled by another, could infer, that every other bo- 
dy will move after a like impulſe. All inferences from experience, therefore, are 
effects of cuſtom, not of reaſoning *. | | 


.,._ Cusron, 
Nothing is more uſual than for writers eren try, has been found to make of ſo imprudent a 
on moral, political, or phyfical ſubjects, to diſtin- confidence. 5 


guiſh betwixt rea/on and experience, and to ſuppoſe, 
that theſe ſpecies of argumentation are entirely 
different from each other. The former are taken 


The ſame diſtinction betwixt reaſon and expe- 
rience is maintained in all our deliberations con- 
cerning the conduct of life; while the experienced 


for the mere reſult of our intellectual faculties, 
which, by. confidering à priori the nature of things, 
and examining the _ that _ follow el 
their operation, eſtabli icular principles o 

ſcience and philoſophy. The latter are 2 to 
be derived entirely from ſenſe and obſervation, 
by which we learn what has actually reſulted from 
the ion of particular objects, and are thenee 
able to inſer, what will, for the future, reſult from 
them. Thus, for- inſtance, the limitations and 
reftraints of civil government, and a legal conſti- 
tutĩion may be defended, either from reaſen, which, 
refleting on the great frailty. and corruption of 
buman nature, teaches, that no man can ſafely 
be truſted with unlimited authority; or from ex- 


periencr and hiſtory, which inform us of the enor- 


mou that ambition, in every age and coun- 


ſtateſman, general, phyſician or merchant is truſted 
and followed; and the unpractiſed novice, with 


whatever natural talents endowed, neglected and 


deſpiſed. Tho' it be allowed, that reaſon may 
form very plauſible conjectures with regard to the. 
conſequences of ſuch a particular condu in ſuch 
cular circumſtances; tis till ſuppoſed imper- 
without the affiſtance of experience, whict 
is alone able to give ſtability and certainty to. 
the maxims, derived from ſtudy and reflection. 
But notwithſtanding that this diſtinction be thus 
univerſally received, doch in the active and ſpecu- 
lative ſcenes of life, I ſhall not ſeruple to pro- 
nounce, that it is, at bottom, erroneous, or at. 
leaſt, ſuperficial. | 
If we examine thoſe arguments, which, in any 


of the ſciences above-mentioned, are ſuppoſed - 
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CusTom, then, is the great guide of human life. Tis that principle alone, 
which renders our experience uſeful to us, and makes us expect for the future, a 
ſimilar train of events with thoſe which have appeared in the paſt. Without the 
influence of cuſtom, we ſhould be entirely, ignorant of every matter of fact, be- 
yond what is immediately preſent to the memory and ſenſes. We ſhould never : 
know how to adjuſt means to ends, or to employ our natural powers in the pro- 
duction of any effect. There would be an end at once of all action, as well as of. 
the chief part of ſpeculation. | 

Bur here it may be proper to remark, that tho* our concluſions from experi- 
ence carry us beyond our. memory and ſenſes, and affure us of matters of fact, 
which happened in the moſt diſtant places and moſt remote ages; yet ſome fact 
muſt always be preſent to the ſenſes or memory, from which we may firſt pro- 
ceed in drawing theſe concluſions. A man, who ſhould find in a deſert country 
the remains of pompous buildings, would conclude, that the country had, in antient 
times, been cultivated by civilized inhabitants; but did nothing of this nature oc- 
cur to him, he could never form. ſuch an inference. We learn the events of 
former ages from hiſtory ; but then we muſt peruſe the volumes, in which this in- 
ſtruction is contained, and thence carry up our inferences from one teſtimony to 
another, till we arrive at the eye-witneſſes and ſpectators of theſe diſtant. events. 
In a word, if we proceed not upon ſome fact, preſent to the memory or ſenſes, 
our reafonings would. be merely hypothetical ; and however the particular links 
might be connected with each other, the whole chain of inferences would have 
nothing to ſupport it, nor could we ever, by its means, arrive at the knowlege 
of any real exiſtence. If I aſk, why you believe any particular matter of fact, 
which you relate, you muſt: tell me ſome reaſon ; and this reaſon will be ſome 
other fact, connected with it: But as you cannot proceed. after this manner, in in- 


be the mere effects of reaſoning and reflection, 
ey will all be found to terminate, at laſt, in 
ſome general principle or concluſion, for which 
we can aſſign no reaſon but obſervation and. ex- 
perience. The only difference betwixt-them and 
thoſe maxims, which are vulgarly eſteemed the 
reſult of pure experience, is, that the former can- 
not be eſtabliſhed 
and ſome reflection on what we have obſerve 
order to diſtinguiſhits circumſtances, and trace its 
conſequences : Whereas in the latter, the expe- 
rienced event is exactly and fully fimilar to that 
which we. infer as the reſult of any particular ſitu- 
ation. The hiſtory of a Tiszr1vs or a Nero 
makes us dread a like tyranny were our monarchs 
treed.from the reſtraints of laws and ſenates: But 
the obſervation of any fraud or cruelty in private 
life is ſufficient, with the aid of a.little thought, 
to give us the ſame apprehenſion ; while it ſerves 
as an inſtance of'the general corruption of human 
nature, and ſhews us the danger which we muſt 
incur by repoſing an ent:re confidence in mankind. 


In both caſes, . *tis experience which is ultimately 


the foundation of our-inference and concluſion. . 


— 


without ſome proeeſs of 12am 3c 
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There is no man ſo young and unexperienced, 
as not to have formed from obſervation, many 
general and juſt maxims concerning human affairs 
and the conduct of life; but it muſt be confeſſad, 
that, when a man comes to put theſe in practice, 
he will be extremely liable to error, till time and? 
farther experience,. both enlarge theſe maxims, , 
and teach him their proper uſe and application. 
In every ſituation or incident, there. are many 
particular and ſeemingly minute circimſtances, 
which the man of greateſt talents is, at firſt, apt; 
to overlook, tho' on them the juſtneſs of his con- 
cluſions, and conſequently the prudence of his- 
conduct, entirely depend. Not to mention, that, 
to a young beginner, the general obſervations: 
and maxims occur not always on the proper occa - 
fions, nor can be immediately applied with due 
calmneſs and diſtinction. The truth is, an unex- 
perienced reaſoner could be no reafoner at all, 
were he abſolutely unexperienced ; and when we 
aſſign that character to any one, we. mean it only. 
in a comparative ſenſe, and ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed 
of experience in a ſmaller and more imperfect 


| degree. 0 


finitum, 
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finitum, you muſt at laſt terminate in ſome fact, which is preſent to your memory 
or ſenſes ; or mult allow, that your belief is entirely without foundation. 

Wuar then is the concluſion of the whole matter? A ſimple one; tho' it muſt 
be confeſſed, pretty remote from the common theories of philoſophy. All belief 

of matter of or real exiſtence is derived merely from ſome object, preſent to 
the memory or ſenſes, and a cuſtomary conjunction betwixt that and any other 
object. Or in other words; having found, in many inſtances, that any two 
kinds of objects, flame and heat, ſnow and cold, have always been conjoined to- 
gether ; if flame or ſnow be preſented anew to our ſenſes; the mind is carried by 
cuſtom to expect heat or cold, and to believe, that ſuch a quality does exiſt, and 
will diſcover itſelf upon a nearer approach. This belief is the neceſſary reſult of 
placing the mind in ſuch circumſtances. *Tis an operation of the ſoul, when we 
are ſo ſituated, as unavoidable as to feel the paſſion of love, when we receive be- 
nefits, or hatred, when we meet with injuries. All theſe operations are a ſpecies 
of natural inſtincts, which no reaſoning or proceſs of the thought and underitand- 
ing is able, either to produce, or to prevent. | 

At this point, it would be very allowable for us to ſtop our philoſophical re- 
ſearches. In moſt queſtions, we can never make a ſingle ſtep farther ; and 
in all queſtions, we muſt terminate here at laſt, after our moſt reſtleſs 
and curious enquiries. But ſtill our curioſity will be pardonable, perhaps 
commendable, if it carry us on to ſtill farther reſearches, and make us examine 
more accurately the nature of this belief, and of the cuſtomary conjunction, whence 
it is derived. By this means we may meet ſome explications and analogies, that 
will give ſatisfaction; at leaſt to ſuch as love the abſtract ſciences, and can be en- 
tertained with ſpeculations, which, however accurate, may ſtill retain a degree of 
doubt and uncertainty. As to readers of a different taſte; the remaining part of 


this ſection is not calculated for them, and the following enquiries may well be 
underſtood, tho? it be neglected. | | 


T HM. 


THERE is nothing more free than the imagination of man; and tho? it cannot 
exceed that original ſtock of ideas, which is furniſhed by the internal and external 
ſenſes, it has unlimited power of mixing, compounding, ſeparating, and dividing 
theſe ideas, to all the varieties of fiction and vifion. It can feign a train of events, 
with all the appearance of reality, aſcribe to them a particular time and place, 
conceive them as exiſtent, and paint them out to itſelf with every circumſtance, 
that belongs to any hiſtorical fact, which it believes with the greateſt certainty, 
Wherein, therefore, conſiſts the difference betwixt ſuch a fiction and belief? It lies 
not merely in any peculiar idea, which is annexed to ſuch a conception, as com- 
mands our aſſent, and which is wanting to every known fiction. For as the mind 
has authority over all its ideas, it could voluntarily annex this particular idea to any 
fiction, and conſequently be able to believe whatever it pleaſes; contrary to what 
we find by daily experience. We can, in our conception, join the head of a man 
to the body of a horſe; but it is not in our power to believe, that ſuch an animal 
has ever really exiſted. | 
Ir follows, therefore, that the difference betwixt fon and belief lies in ſome 
ſentiment or feeling, which is annexed to the latter, not to the former, and which 
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depends not on the will, nor can be commanded at pleaſure. It muſt be excited by 
nature, like all other ſentiments ; and muſt ariſe from the particular ſituation, in 
which the mind is placed at any particular juncture. Whenever any object is pre- 
ſented to the memory or ſenſes, it immediately, by the force of cuſtom, carries the 
imagination to conceive that object, which is uſually conjoined to it; and this 
conception is attended with a feeling or ſentiment, different from the looſe reveries 
of the fancy. In this conſiſts the whole nature of belief. For as there is no matter 
of fact which we believe ſo firmly, that we cannot conceive the contrary, there 
would be no difference betwixt the conception aſſented to, and that which is 
rejected, were it not for ſome ſentiment, which diſtinguiſhes the one from 
the other. If I ſee a billiard-ball moving towards another, on a ſmooth table, 
I can eaſily conceive it to ſtop upon contact. This conception implies no contra- 
diction ; but ſtill it feels very differently from that conception, by which I 
repreſent to myſelf the impulſe, and the communication of motion from one ball 
to another. „ | | 

Wenk we to attempt a definition of this ſentiment, we ſhould, perhaps, find it 
a very difficult, if not an impoſſible taſk ; in the ſame manner as if we ſhould en- 
deavor to define the feeling of cold.or paſſion of anger, to a creature who never 
had an experience of theſe ſentiments. BRTIIET is the true and proper name of 
this feeling; and no one is ever at a loſs to know the meaning of that term ; be- 
cauſe every man is every moment conſcious. of the ſentiment, repreſented by it. 
It may not, however, be improper to attempt a deſcription of this ſentiment ; in 
hopes we may, by that means, arrive at ſome analogies, which may afford a 
more perfect explication of it. I ſay then, that belief is nothing but a more vivid, 
lively, forcible, firm, ſteady conception of an object, than what the imagination 
alone is ever able to attain. This variety of terms, which may ſeem ſo unphilo- 
ſophical, is intended only to expreſs that act of the mind, which renders realities, 
or what is taken for ſuch, more preſent to us than fictions, cauſes them to weigh 
more in the thought, and gives them a ſuperior influence on the paſſions and ima- 
gination. Provided we agree about the thing, tis needleſs to diſpute about the 
terms. The imagination has the command over all its ideas, and can join and 
mix and vary them, in all the ways poſſible. It may. conceive fictitious objects 
with all the circumſtances of place and time. It may ſet them, in a manner, be- 
fore our eyes, in their true colors, juſt as they might have exiſted. But as it is 
impoſſible, that that faculty of imagination can ever, of itſelf, reach belief, tis 
evident, that belief conſiſts not in the peculiar nature or order of ideas, but in the 
manner of their conception, and in their feeling to the mind, I confeſs, that tis 
impoſſible perfectly to explain this feeling or manner of conception. We may 
make uſe of words, which expreſs ſomething near it. But its true and proper 
name, as we obſerved before, is belief ; which is a term, that every one ſufficiently 
underſtands in common life. And in philoſophy, we can go no farther than aſ- 
ſert, that belief is. ſomething felt by the mind, which diſtinguiſhes the ideas of 
the judgment from the fictions of the imagination. It gives them more force and 
influence; makes them appear of greater importance; inforces them in the mind; 
and renders them the governing principle of all our actions. I hear at preſent, 
for inſtance, a perſon's voice, with whom I am acquainted ; and the ſound comes 
as from the next room. This impreſſion of my ſenſes immediately conveys my 
Le 5 5 thought 
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thought to the perſon, together with all the ſurrounding objects. I paint them 
out to myſelf as exiſting at preſent, with the ſame qualities and relations, of which 
I formerly knew them poſſeſt. Theſe ideas take faſter hold of my mind, than 
ideas of an inchanted caſtle. They are very different to the feeling, and have a 
much greater influence of every kind, either to give pleaſure or pain, joy or 
ſorrow. | | Re 

Le vs, then, take in the whole compaſs of this doctrine, and allow, that the 
ſentiment of belief is nothing but a conception of an object more intenſe. and ſteady 
than what attends the mere fictions of the imagination, and that this manner of 
conception ariſes from a cuſtomary conjunction of the object with ſomething pre- 


ſent to the memory or ſenſes: I believe that it will not be difficult, upon theſe 


ſuppoſitions, to find other operations of the mind analogous to it, and to trace up 


theſe phænomena to principles ſtill more general. | 


Wx have already obſerved, that nature has eſtabliſhed connexions among parti- 
cular ideas, and that no ſooner one idea occurs to our thoughts than it intro- 
duces its correlative, and carries our attention towards it, by a gentle and 
inſenſible movement. Theſe principles of connexion or aſſociation we have 
reduced to three, viz. Reſemblance, Contiguity, and Cauſation; which are the only 
bonds, that unite our thoughts together, and beget that regular train of reflection 
or diſcourſe, which, in a greater or leſs degree, takes place among all mankind. 
Now here ariſes a queſtion, on which the ſolution of the preſent difficulty will de- 

nd. Does it happen, in all theſe relations, that, when one of the objects is pre- 

ented to the ſenſes or memory, the mind is not only carried to the conception 
of the correlative, but reaches a ſteadier and ſtronger conception of it than what 
otherwiſe it would have been able to attain? This ſeems to be the caſe with that 
belief, which ariſes from the relation of cauſe and effect. And if the caſe be the 
ſame with the other relations or principles of aſſociation, we may eſtabliſh this as 
a general law, which takes place in all the operations of the mind. FE 

Wr may, therefore, obſerve, as the firſt experiment to our preſent rr 
that, upon the appearance of the picture of an abſent friend, our idea of him is 
evidently enlivened by the reſemblance, and that every paſſion, which that idea 
occaſions, whether of joy or ſorrow, acquires new force and vigor. In producing 
this effect, there - concur both a relation and a preſent impreſſion. Where the 


picture bears him no reſemblance, or at leaſt was not intended for him, it never ſo 


much as conveys our thought to him : And where it is abſent, as well as the per- 
ſon; tho* the mind may paſs from the thought of the one to that of the other; it 
feels its idea to be rather weakened than enlivened by that tranſition. We take 
a pleaſure in viewing the picture of a friend, when tis ſet before us; but when tis 
removed, rather chuſe to conſider him directly, than by reflection in an image, 
which is equally diſtant and obſcure. 1 8 | 

Tus ceremonies of the Roman Carnholic religion may be conſidered as ex- 
periments of the ſame nature. The devotees of that ſuperſtition uſually plead in 
excuſe of the mummeries, with which they are upbraided, that they feel the good 
effect of thoſe external motions, and poſtures, and actions, in enlivening their de- 


_ votion and quickening their fervor, which otherwiſe would decay, if directed en- 


tirely to diſtant and immaterial objects. We ſhadow out the objects of our faith, 
ſay they, in ſenſible types and images, and render them more preſent to us by the 
AY > | | % wa ns 
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immediate preſence of theſe types, than tis poſſible for us to do, merely by an 
intellectual view and contemplation... Senſible objects have always a greater in- 
fluence on the fancy than any other; and this influence they readily convey to thoſe 
ideas, to which they are related, and which they reſemble. I ſhall only infer from 
theſe practices, and this reaſoning, that the effect of reſemblance in enlivening the 
ideas is very common; and as in every caſe a reſemblance and a preſent impreſ- 
ſion muſt, concur, we are abundantly ſupplied with experiments to prove the 
reality of the foregoing principle. 1 1 
Wx may add force to theſe experiments by others of a different kind. in conſi - 
dering the effects of contiguity as well as of reſemblance... Tis certain that di- 
ſtance diminiſhes the force of every idea, and that upon our approach to any ob- 
ject; tho? it does not diſcover itſelf to our ſenſes ; it operates upon the mind with 
an influence, which imitates an immediate impreſſion... The thinking on any ob- 
ject readily tranſports the, mind to what is contiguous; hut tis only the actual 
| preſence of an object, that tranſports it with a ſuperior vivacity. When I am a few 
miles from home, whatever relates to it touches me more nearly than when I am 
two hundred leagues diſtant ; tho? even at that diſtance. the reflecting on any 
thing in the neighborhood of my friends or family naturally produces an idea of 
them. But as in this latter caſe, both the objects of the mind are ideas; notwith- 
ſtanding there is an eaſy tranſition betwixt them; that tranſition alone is not able 
10 ee e eee eee of ſome immediate 
JJ. TTT 3 . h | : 
} No one can doubt, but cauſation has the ſame influence as the other two relations 
of reſemblance and contiguity. Superſtitious people are fond of the relicts of ſaints 
and holy men, for the ſame reaſon, that they ſeek after types or images, in order 
to enliyen their devotion, and give them a more intimate and ſtrong conception 
of thoſe exemplary lives, which they deſire to imitate. Now tis evident, that 
one of the beſt relicts, which a devotee could procure, would be the handywork 
of a ſaint; and if his cloaths and furniture are ever to be conſidered in this light, 
tis becauſe they were once at his diſpoſal, and were moved and affected by him; 
in which reſpect they are to be confidered as imperfect effects, and as connected 
with him by a ſhorter chain of conſequences than any of thoſe, by which we learn 
iber, f.. ²Dp è » 
|  SvpePosx, that the ſon. of a friend, who had been long dead or abſent were 
reſented to us; tis evident, that this object would inſtantly revive its correlative 
idea, and recal to our thoughts all paſt intimacies and familiarities in more lively 


i « Naturane nobis, inquit, datum dicam, an 
«« errorequodam, ut, cum ea loca videamus, in qui- 
bus memoria dignos viros acceperimus multum 
«© efle verſatos, magis moveamur, quam ſiquando 
% eorum ipſorum aut facta audiamus aut ſcriptum 


*« aliquod legamus? Velut ego nunc moveor. 


«« Venit enim mihi PL AToxis in mentem, quem 
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* jus etiam 
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colors than they would otherwife have appeared to us. This is another phænome- 
non, which ſeems to prove the principle above - mentioned. S 81 
Wr may obſerve, that in thefe phznomena the belief of the correlative object js 
always pre- 1 N without which the relation could have no effect in enlivening 
the idea. The influence of the picture ſuppoſes, that we hehe ve our friend to 
have once exiſted. Contiguity to home can never excite our ideas of home, un- 
leſs we believe that it really exiſts. Now I affert, *that this belief, where it reaches 
beyond the memory or ſenſes, is of a ſimilar nature, and ariſes from fimifar cauſes, 
with the tranfition of thought and vivacity of conception here explained. When 
I throw a piece of dry wood into a fire, my mind is immediately carried to con- 
ceive, that it augments, not extinguiſhes the flame. This tranſition of thought 
from the cauſe to the effect proceeds not from reaſon. It derives its origin alto- 
, gether from cuftom and experience. And as it firſt begins from an object, pre- 
feat to the ſenſes, it renders the idea or concepti flame more ſtrong and 
lively than any looſe, floating reverie of the imagination. That idea arifes imme- 
| diately. The thought moves inſtantly towards it, and conveys to it all that force 
of conception, which is derived from the impreffion prefent to the ſenſes. When 
a ſword is levelled at my breaft, does not the idea of wound and pain ftrike me 
more ſtrongly, than when a glaſs of wine is preſented to me, even tho by accident 
this idea ſhould occur after tie appearance of the latter object? But what is there in 
this whole matter to cauſe fuch à ſtrong conception, except only a preſeut object 
and cuſtomary tranſition to the idea of another object, which we have been ac- 
| | Mac opti of the mind in 
all our conclufions concerning matter of fact and exiftence ;; and tis a ſatisfaction 
to find ſome analogies, by which it may be en x 5 The tranfition from a 
preſent object does in all caſes give ſtretigth and Tolidity to the related idea. 
Has 3s 2 kind of pre-eftabliſhed harmony bet wbt the courſe of nature and the 
Tuccefion of dur ideas; and tho dhe powers ard forces, by which the former is 
governed, be wholly unleno wen to us; yer our thojghts and conceptions have ſtill, 
we find, gone on in the fame train with "the other works of nature. 'Cuftom is 
Tary fo che fibſiRence 6 our-ſpecies, and the regulation of our conduct, in every 
circumſtance and occurrence of human life. Had not the prefence of an otject in- 
"Rantly excited the dea of thoſe objects, commonly confoined with it, all our know- 
lege mult have been limited to the narrow ſphere of our metnory and fenſes; and we 
mould never have been able to adjuſt means to ends, nor employ our natural 
wers, either to the producing of good, or avoiding of evil. Thoſe, who de- 
light in the diſcovery. and contemplation of Fat cauſes, have here ample ſubject to 
-employ their wonder and admi ratio. 
T sR1ALL add, for a further eonfirmation of the foregeing theory, that as this 
operation of the mind, by Which we infer like effects from like caufes, and vice 
verſa, is ſo eſſential to the ſubliflence of all human creatures, it is not probable 
that n could be truſted to the fallacious deductions of our reaſon, which is flow 


7 


in its operations; appears not, in any degree, during the fir ſt years of infancy; and 


at beſt is, in every age and period of human life, extremely hable to error and mi- 
ftake. Tis more conformable to the ordinary wiſdom of nature to ſecure ſo ne- 
ec llary an act of the mind, by ſome inſtinct or mechanical tendency, which may 
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be infallible in its operations, may diſcover ieſalf at the firſt appearance of life and 
thought, and may be independent of all the labored deductions of the underſtand- 
ing. As nature has taught us the uſe of our limbs, without giving us the know- 
lege of the muſcles and nerves, by which rhey are actuated; ſo has the implanted 
in us an inſtinẽt, which carries forward the thetight in a correfpondent courſe te 
that which ſhe has eſtabliſhed among external objects; the“ we are ignorant of 
thoſe powers and forces, on which this regular courſe and ſucceſſion of objects to- 
| tally depends. Inno) 518 ano Eun ORGY 2985 2107 5 
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1 H O' there be no ſuch thing as Cbauce in the world ; our ignorance of the 
real cauſe of any event has the fame influence on the underſtanding, and be- 
gets alike ſpecies of belief or opinio . 1 

_ Tnzre is certainly a probability, which ariſes from a ſuperiority of chances on 
any fidez and according as this Superiority encreafes, and furpaſies the oppoſite 
chances, the probability receives a proportionable encreaſe, and begets ſtill a higher 
degree of belief ot aſſent to that fide, in which we diſcover the ſuperiority. If a 
dye were marked with one figure or number of ſpots on four ſides, and with 
another figure or number of ſpots on the two remaining fides, it would be more 
probable; that the former ſhould turn up than the latter; tho' if it had a thouſand 
ſides marked in the ſame manner, and only one ſide different, the probability 
would be much higher, and our belief or ation of the event more ſteady and 
ſecure. This proceſs of the thought or reaſoning may ſeem trivial and obvious; 
but to thoſe, who conſider it more inarrowly, it may, perhaps, afford matter for 
very curious ſperiula tion. UDO 

Ir ſeems evident, that when the mind looks forward to diſcover the event, 
which may reſult from the throw of ſuch a dye, it conſiders the turning up of each 
particular ſide as alike probable; and this is the very nature of chance, to render 
all the particular events, comprehended in it, entirely equal. But finding a 
greater number of ſides -coneur. in the one event chan in the other, the mind 1s 
carried more frequently to that event, and meets it oftener, in revolving the va- 
rious poſſibilities or chances, on which the ultimate reſult depends. This con- 
currence of ſeveral views in one particular event begets immediately, by an inex- 
plicable contrivance of nature, the ſentiment of belief, and gives that event the 
_ advantage over its antagoniſt, which is ſupported by a ſmaller number of views, 
and recurs leſs frequently to the mind. If we allow, that belief is nothing but a 


* Mr. Locxs divides all arguments into de, vide arguments into denonflentiamt, profi, and 
monſtrative and probable. In this view, we muſt "probabilities, By proofs meaning ſuch arguments 
ſay, that 'tis only probable all men muſt die, or from experience as leave no room for doubt or 
that the ſun will 25 to-morrow. But to conform oppoſition. 
our language more to common uſe, we ſhould di- 
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firmer and ſtronger conception of an object than what attends the mere fictions of 
the imagination, this operation may, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, be accounted 
tor. The concurrence of theſe ſeveral views or glimpſes imprints its idea more 
ſtrongly on the imagination; gives it ſuperior force and vigor; renders its influence 
on the paſſions and affections more ſenſible; and in a. word, begets that reliance 
or ſecurity, which conſtitutes the nature of belief and opinion. Men 
Tus caſe is the ſame with the probability of cauſes, as with that of chance. 
There are ſome cauſes, which are entirely uniform and conſtant in producing a 
particular effect; and no inſtance has ever yet been found of any failure or irregu- 
larity in their operation. Fire has always burnt, and water fu ted every hu - 
man creature: The production of motion by impulſe and gravity is an univerſal 
law, which has hitherto admitted of no exception. But there are other cauſes 
which have been found more irregular and uncertain; nor has rhubarb proved al- 
ways a purge, or opium a ſoporific to every one, who has taken theſe medicines. 
*Tis true, when any cauſe fails of producing its uſual effect, philoſophers aſcribe 
not this to any irregularity in nature ; but ſuppoſe, that ſome ſecret cauſes, in the 
particular ſtructure of parts, have prevented the operation. Our reaſonings, how- 
ever, and concluſions concerning the event are the ſame as if this principle had no 
place. Being determined by cuſtom to transfer the paſt to the future, in all our 
inferences z where the paſt has been entirely regular and uniform, we expect the 
event with the greateſt aſſurance, and leave no room for any contrary ſuppoſition, 
But where different effects have been found to follow from cauſes, which are to ap- 
pearance exactly ſimilar, all theſe various effects muſt occur to the mind in trans- 
fering the paſt to the future, and enter into our conſideration, when we determine 
the probability of the event. Tho? we give the preference to that which has been 
found moſt uſual, and believe that this effect will exiſt, we muſt not overlook the 
other effects, but muſt give each of them a particular weight and authority, in pro- 
portion as we have found it to be more or leſs frequent. Tis more probable, in 
every place of Euxopx, that there will be froſt ſometime in Janvaxy, than that the 
weather will continue open throꝰ out that whole month; thoꝰ this probability varies ac- 
cording to the different climates, and approaches to a certainty in the more northern 
kingdoms. Here then it ſeems evident, that when we transfer the paſt to the fu- 
ture, in order to determine the effect, which will reſult from any cauſe, we tranſ- 
fer all the different events, in the ſame proportion as they have appeared in the 
paſt, and conceive one to have exiſted a hundred times, for inſtance, another ten 
times, and another once. As a great number of views do here concur in one 
event, they fortify and confirm it to the imagination, beget that ſentiment which we 
call belief, and give it the preference above its antagoniſt, which is not ſupported 
by an equal number of experiments, and occurs not ſo frequently to the thought 
in transferring the paſt to the future. Let any one try to account for this opera- 
tion of the mind upon any of the received ſyſtems of philoſophy, and he will be ſen- 
ſible of the difficulty. For my part, I ſhall think it ſufficient, if the preſent hints 
excite the curioſity of philoſophers, and make them ſenſible how extremely defec- 
tive all common theories are, in treating of ſuch curious and ſuch ſublime ſubjects. 
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HE great advantage of the mathematical ſciences above the moral conſiſts 
in this, that the ideas of the former, being ſenſible, are always clear and 
determinate, the ſmalleſt diſtinction between them is immediately perceptible, and 
the ſame terms are ſtill expreſſive of the ſame ideas, without ambiguity or varia- 
tion. An oval is never miſtaken for a circle, nor an hyperbola for an ellipfis. 
The iſoſceles and ſcalenum are diſtinguiſhed by boundaries more exact than vice 
and virtue, right and wrong. If any term be defined in geometry, the mind rea- 
dily, of itſelf, ſubſtitutes, on all occaſions, the definition for the term defined: 
Or even when no definition is employed, the object itſelf may be preſented to the 
ſenſes, and by that means be ſteadily and clearly apprehended. But the finer ſen- 
timents of the mind, the operations of the underſtanding, the various agitations 
of the paſſions, tho? really in themſelves diſtin, eaſily eſcape us, when ſurveyed 
by reflection; nor is it in our power to recall the original object, as often as we 
have occaſion to contemplate it. Ambiguity, by this means, is gradually intro- 
duced. into our reaſonings : Similar objects are readily taken to be the ſame : And 
the concluſion becomes, at laſt, very wide of the premiſes. F | 
Ork may ſafely, however, affirm, that, if we conſider theſe ſciences in a pro- 
per light, their advantages and diſadvantages very nearly compenſate each other, 
and reduce both of them to a ſtate of equality. If the mind with greater facility 
retains the ideas of geometry clear and determinate, it muſt carry on a much longer. 
and more intricate. chain of reaſoning, and compare ideas much wider of each other, 
in order to reach the abſtruſer truths of that ſcience. And if moral ideas are apt, 
without extreme care, to fall into obſcurity and confuſion, the inferences are al- 
ways much ſhorter in theſe diſquiſitions, and the intermediate ſteps, which lead 
to the concluſion, much fewer than in the ſciences, which treat of quantity and 
number. In reality, there is ſcarce a propoſition of Euol iD ſo ſimple as not to 
conſiſt of more parts, than are to be an. in any moral reaſoning, which runs 
not into chimera and conceit. Where we trace the principles of the human mind 
thro? a few ſteps, we may be very well ſatisfied with our progreſs ; conſidering 
how ſoon nature throws a bar to all our enquiries concerning cauſes, and reduces 
us to an acknowlegement of our ignorance. The chief obſtacle, therefore, to our 
improvement in the moral or metaphyſical ſciences is the obſcurity, of the ideas, 
and ambiguity of the terms. The principal difficulty in the mathematics is the 
length of inferences and compaſs of thought, requiſite to the forming any conclu- 
ſion. And perhaps, our progreſs in natural philoſophy is chiefly retarded by the 
want of proper experiments and phænomena, which often are diſcovered by chance, 
and cannot always be found, when requiſite, even by the moſt diligent and prudent 
enquiry. As moral philoſophy ſeems hitherto to have received leſs improve- 
| wy ments 
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ments than either geometry or phyſics, we may conclude, that, if there be any 
difference in chis reſpect among theſe ſciences, the difficulties, which obſtruct the 
progreſs of the former, require ſuperior care and capacity to be ſurmounted. 

L HERE are no ideas, which occur in metaphyſics, more obſcure and uncertain, 
than thoſe of potoer, force, energy, or neceſſary connexion, of which it is every 
moment neceſſary for us to treat in all our diſquiſitions. We ſhall, therefore, 
endeavor, in this ſection, to fix, if poſſible, the preciſe meaning of theſe terms, 
and thereby remove ſome part of that obſcùrity, which is ſo much complained of 
in this ſpecies of philoſophy. A” 
I.rx feems a propofition, which will not admit of much diſpute, that all our 
ideas are nothing but copies of our impreſſions, or in other words, that tis im- 
poſſible for us to think of any thing, winch we have not antecedently felt, either 
by our external or internal ſenſes. I have endeavored te explain and prove this 

propoſition, and have expreſfed my hopes, that, by a 2 application of it, 
men may reach a greater clearneſs and preciſion in philoſophical reaſonings, than 
what they have hitherto been ever able to attain. Complex ideas may, perhaps, 
be well known by defimtion, which is nothing but an enumeration of thoſe parts 
or ſimple ideas, that compoſe'them. But when we have puſhed up definitions 
to the moſt ſimple ideas, and find ftt}l ſome ambiguity and obſcurity ; what re- 
ſource are we then poſſeſſed of? By what invention can we throw light upon theſe 
ideas, and render them altogether preciſe and deternnnate to our itellectual view ? 
Preduce the impreſſions or original ſentiments, from which the ideas are copied. 
Fheſe impreſſions are all ftrong and ſenſible. They admit not of ambiguity. 
They are not only placed in à full light themifelves, but may throw light on their 
correſpondent ideas, which lie in obſcurity. And. by this means, we may, per- 
haps; attaim a new microfcope or fpecies of optics, by which, in the moral ſcien- 
ces, the moſt minute, and moſt fimple ideas may be fo enlarged as to fall readily 
under our apprehenſion, and be equally known with the groſſeſt and moſt ſenſible 
ideas, which'can be the object of our enquity. | 1 | 

To be fully acquainted therefore, with the idea of 2 or neceſſary con- 
nexion, let us examine its impreſſion; and in order to find the impreſſion with 
2 certainty, let us fearch for it in all the ſources, from which it may poſſibly 
be derived. | N 

Wurg we look about us towards external objects, and conſider the operation 
of cauſes, we are never able, in a ſingle inſtance, to diſcover any power or neceſ- 
fary connexion; any quality, which binds the effect to the cauſe, and renders the 
one an infallible conſequence of the other. We only find, that the one does actu- 
ally, in fact, follow the other. The impulſe of one billiard-ball is attended with 
motion in the ſecond. This is the whole, that appears to the ontward ſenſes. The 
mind feels no ſentiment or inward impreſſion from this ſucceſſion of objects: Con- 
ſequently, there is not, in any ſingle, particular inſtance of cauſe and effect, any 
thing which can ſuggeſt the idea of power or neceſſary connex ion. 
Fon the firſt appearance of an object, we never can conjecture what effect 
will reſult from it. But were the power or energy of any cauſe diſcoverable by 
the mind, we could foreſee the effect, even without experience, and mighit, at firſt, 


I Section II. 1 
| pronounce 
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pronounce with certainty concerning it, by the mere dint of thought and reaſon- 


In reality, there is no part of matter, that does ever, by its ſenſible qualities, 
diſcover any power or energy, or give us ground to imagine, that it could pro- 
duce any thing, or be followed by any other object, which we could denominate 
its effect. Solidity, extenſion, motion; theſe qualities are all compleat in them- 
ſelves; and never point out any other event, which may reſult from them. The 
ſcenes of the univerſe are continually ſhifting, and one object follows another in 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; but the power or force, which actuates the whole 


machine, is entirely concealed from us, and never diſcovers itſelf in any of the 


ſenſible qualities of body. We know, that, in fact, heat is a conſtant attendant 
of flame? but what is the connexion between them, we have no room ſo much 
as to conjecture or imagine. Tis impoſſible, therefore, that the idea of power 
can be derived from the contemplation of bodies, in ſingle inſtances of their ope- 
ration; becauſe no bodies ever diſcover any power, which can be the original of 
this idea . ee eee een ; , 5 STS<1 
SINCE, therefore, external objects, as they appear to the ſenſes, give us no idea 
of power or neceſſary connexion, by their operations in particular inſtances, let 
us ſee, whether this idea be derived from reflection on the operations of our own 
minds, and be copied from any internal impreſſion. - It may be ſaid, that we are 
every moment 'conſcious of power in our own minds; while we feel, that, by the 
fimple command of our will, we can move the organs of our body, or direct the 
faculties of our minds, in their operation. An act of volition produces motion in 
our limbs, or raiſes a new idea in our imagination. This influence of the will 
we know by conſciouſneſs. Hence we acquire the idea of power or energy; 
and are certain, that we ourſelves and all other intelligent beings are poſſeſſed of 
power. This idea, then, is an idea of reflection, ſince it ariſes from reflecti 
on the operations of our own minds, and on the command, which is exerciſed by 
will, both over the organs of the body and faculties of the mind. 5 
We ſhall proceed to examine this 5 and firſt with regard to the in- 
fluence of volition over the organs of the body. This influence, we may ob- 
ſerve, is a fact, which, Rke A other natural operations, can be known only by 
experience, and can never be foreſeen from any apparent energy or power in the 
cauſe, which connects it with the effect, and renders the one an infallible conſe- 
quence of the other. The motion of our body follows upon the command of 
our will. Of this we are every moment conſcious : But the means, by which this 
is effected; the energy, by which the will performs fo extraordinary an operation; 
of this we are ſo far from being immediately conſcious, that it muſt for ever 
efcape our moſt dilgent enquiry. | . n 
For firſt ; is there any principle in all nature more myſterious than the union 
of ſoul with body; by which a ſuppoſed fpiritual ſubſtance acquires ſuch an in- 
fluence over a material one, that the moſt refined thought is able to actuate the 


m Mr. Locks, in his chapter of power, ſays, ſoning at the idea of power. But n reafouiag 


that finding from experience, that there are ſeve - can ever give us a new, original, ſmple idea; 


ral new productions in matter, apd, eee as this philoſopber himſelf confeſſes. This, here- 
e 


that there muſt ſomewhere, be a power, capa 


1. fore, can never be the origin of that idea. 
of producing them, we arrive at laſt by this rea- | * 1 £3714 MEE PEELED £15 
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groſſeſt matter? Were we empowered, by a ſecret wiſh, to remove mountains, 
or control the planets in their orbit ; this extenſive authority would not be more 
extraordinary, nor more beyond our comprehenſion, . But if by conſciouſneſs we 
rceived any power or energy in the will, we muſt know this power; we muſt 
** its connexion with the effect; we muſt know the ſ cret union of ſoul and 
body, and the nature of both theſe ſubſtances ; by which the one is able to ope- 
rate, in ſo many inſtances, upon the other. | PPT WK 
Secondly, We are not able to move all the organs of the body with a like au- 
. thority ; tho? we cannot aſſign any other reaſon, beſides experience, for ſo remark-— 
able à difference betwixt one and the other. Why has the will an influence 
- over the tongue and fingers, and not over the heart or liver? This queſtion would 
never embarraſs us, were we conſcious of a power in the former caſe, and not in 
the latter. We ſhould, then, perceive, independent of experience, why the au- 
thority of will over the organs of the body is circumſcribed within ſuch particular 
limits. Being in that caſe fully acquainted with the power or force, by which it 
operates, we ſhould alſo know, why its influence reaches preciſely to fuch boun- 
aries, and no farther. 1 264 48 o lenny aol 5416 | 
A Man, ſtruck ſuddenly with a palſy in the leg or arm, or who had newly 
loſt thoſe members, frequently endeavors, at firſt, to move them, and employ 
them in their uſual offices. Here he is as much conſcious: of power to com- 
mand ſuch limbs, as a man in perfect health is conſcious of power to actuate any 
member, which remains in its natural ſtate and condition. But conſciouſneſs ne- 
ver deceives. Conſequently, neither in the one caſe nor in the other, are we ever 
conſcious of any power. We learn the influence of our will from experience alone. 
And experience only teaches us, how one event conſtantly follows another, with- 
out inſtructing us in the ſecret connexion, which binds them together, and renders 
them inſeparable... | e ge 5 ITS pg III 
_ Third, Ws learn from anatomy, that the immediate object of power in vo- 
luntary motion, is not the member itſelf, which is moved, but certain muſcles, 
and nerves, and animal ſpirits, and perhaps, ſomething ſtill more minute and more 
unknown, thro* which the motion is ſucceſſively propagated, ere it reach the 
member itſelf, whoſe motion is the immediate object of volition. Can there be a 
more certain proof, that the power, by which this whole operation is performed, 
ſo far from being directly and fully Known by an inward ſentiment or conſciouſ- 
neſs, is, to the laſt degree, myſterious and unintelligible? Here the mind wills a 
certain event: 2 another event, unknown to ourſelves, and totally 
different from that intended, is produced: This event produces another, equall 
unknown: Till at laſt, thro' a long ſucceſſion, the deſired event is produced. 
But if the original power were felt it muſt be known: Were it known, its effect 
muſt alſo be known; ſince all power is relative to its effect. And vice verſa, if 
the effect be not known, the power cannot be known or felt. How, indeed, 
can we be conſcious of a power to move our limbs, when we have no ſuch power; 
but only that to move certain animal ſpirits, which, tho* they produce at laſt 
the motion of our limbs, yet operate in ſuch a manner as is wholly beyond our 
comprehenſion ? | | | | SITE 
We may, therefore, .conclude from the whole; I hope, without any temerity, 
tho' with aſſurance ; that our idea of power is not copied from any ſentiment or 
| | | con- 
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conſciouſneſs of power within ourſelves, when we give riſe to animal motion, or 
apply our limbs to their proper uſe and office. That their motion follows the com- 
mand of the will is a matter of common experience, like other natural events : 
But the power or energy, by which this is effected, like that in other natural 


events, is unknown and inconceivable *. 


SHALL we then aſſert, that we are conſcious of a power or energy in our own 
minds, when, by an act or command of our will, we raiſe up a new idea, fix the 
mind to a contemplation of it, turn it on all ſides, and at laſt diſmiſs it for ſome 
other idea, when we think, that we have ſurveyed it with ſufficient accuracy ? I 


believe the ſame a 
us no real idea of force or energy. 


ments will prove, that even this command of the will gives 


Firſt, Ir muſt be allowed, that when we know a power, we know that very 
circumſtance in the cauſe, by which it is enabled to produce the effect: For theſe 


are ſuppoſed to be ſynonimous. 
effect, and the relation betwixt them. 


We muſt, therefore, know both the caufe and 
But do we pretend to be acquainted with 


the nature of the human ſoul and the nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the 
one to produce the other? This is a real creation; a production of ſomething out 
of nothing: Which implies a power ſo great, that it may ſeem, at firſt ſight, be- 


yond the reach of any being, leſs than infinite. 


At leaſt, it muſt be owned, that 


ſuch a power is not felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. We on- 
ly feel the event, viz. the exiſtence of an idea, conſequent to a command of the 
will: But the manner, in which this operation is performed; the power, by 


which it is produced; is entirely beyond our comprehenſion. 
Secondly, Tux command of the mind over itſelf is limited, as well as 


its com- 


mand over the body; and theſe limits are not known by reaſon, or any acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the cauſe and effect; but only by experience and obſerva- 
tion, as in all other natural events and in the operation of external objects. Our 
authority over our ſentiments and paſſions is much weaker than that over our 
ideas; and even the latter authority is circumſcribed within very narrow bounda- 
ries. Will any one pretend to aſſign the ultimate reaſon of theſe boundaries, or 
ſhow why the power is deficient in one caſe and not in another? 


Thirdly, Tuis ſelf- command is very different at different times. 


A man in 


health poſſeſſes more of it, than one languiſhing with ſickneſs. We are more 
maſter of our thoughts in the morning than in the evening: Faſting, than after 


a full meal. 


Can we give any reaſon for theſe variations, except experience? 


Where then is the power, of which we pretend to be conſcious? Is there not here, 


It may be pretended, that the reſiſtance which 
we meet with in bodies, obliging us frequently 
to exert our force, and call up ali our power; this 
gives us the idea of force, and power. "Tis this 

i/us or ſtrong endeavor, of which we are conſci- 
ous, that is the original impreſſion, from which 
this idea is copied. But, ff, we attribute power 
to a vaſt number of objects, where we never can 
ſuppole this reſiſtance or exertion of force to take 
place: To the ſupreme Being, who never meets 
with any reſiſtance; to the mind in its command 
over its ideas and limbs, in common thinking and 


motion, where the effect follows immediately up- 
on the will, without any exertion or ſummoning 
up of force; to inanimate matter, which is not 
capable of this ſentiment. ' Sond 5 This fenti- 
ment of an endeavor to overcome reſiſtance has 
no known connexion with any event: What fol- 
lows it, we know by experience; but could not 
know it. & priori. It muſt, however, be con- 
feſſed, that the animal Nia, which we experi- 
ence, tho' it can afford no accurate. preciſe idea 
of power, enters very much into that vulgar, in- 
accurate idea, which is formed of it, See p. 326. 
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either in a ſpiritual or material ſubſtance, or both, ſome ſecret mechaniſm or ſtruc- 
ture of parts, upon which the effect depends, and which being entirely unknown 
to us, renders the power or energy of the will equally unknown and incomprehen- 
fible ? | 
Vor1T1ov is ſurely an act of the mind, with which we are ſufficiently acquainted. 
Reflect upon it. Conſider it on all ſides. Do you find any thing in it like this 
ereative power, by which it raifes from nothing a new idea, and with a kind 
of Far, imitates the omnipotence of its Maker, if I may be allowed ſo to ſpeak, 
who called forth into exiſtence all the various ſcenes of nature ? So far from being 
conſcious of this energy in the will, it requires as certain experience, as that of 
which we are poſſeſſed, to convince us, that ſuch extraordinary effects do ever 
reſult from a ute act of volition. | . | 
Tux generality of mankind never find any difficulty in accounting for the more 
common and familiar operations of nature; ſuch as the deſcent of heavy bodies, 
the growth of plants, the generation of animals, or the nouriſhment of bodies 
by food; but ſuppoſe, that, in all theſe caſes, they perceive the very force and 
energy of the cauſe, by which it is connected with its effect, and is for ever in- 
fallible in its operation. They acquire, by long habit, ſuch a turn of mind, that, 
upon the appearance of the cauſe, they immediately expect with aſſurance its uſual 
attendant, and hardly conceive it poſſible, that any other event could reſult from 
it. *Tis only on the diſcovery of extraordinary phænomena, ſuch as earthquakes, 
peſtilence, and prodigies of any kind, that they find themſelves at a loſs to aſſign 
a proper cauſe, and to explain the manner, in which the effe& is produced by 
it. Tis uſual for men, in ſuch difficulties, to have recourſe to ſome inviſible, 
intelligent principle o, as the immediate cauſe of that event, which ſurpriſes them, 
and which, they think, cannot be accounted for from the common powers of na- 
ture. But philoſophers, who carry their ſcrutiny a little farther, immediately per- 
ceive, that, even in the moſt familiar events, the energy of the cauſe is as unin- 
telligible as in the moſt unuſual, and that we only learn by experience the frequent 
ConJuncrion of objects, without being ever able to comprehend any thing like 
Connexion between them. Here then, many philoſop think themſelves 
obliged by reaſon to have recourſe, on all occaſions, to the ſame principle, which 
the vulgar never appeal to but in cafes, that appear miraculous and ſupernatural. 
They acknowlege mind and intelligence to be, not only the ultimate and original 
eauſe of all things, but the immediate and ſole cauſe of every event, which ap- 
pears in nature. They pretend, that thoſe objects, which are commonly denomi- 
nated cauſes, are in reality nothing but occafions; and that the true and direct 
principle of every effect is not any power or force in nature, but a volition of the 
fupreme Being, who wills, that ſuch particular objects ſhould, for ever, be con- 
Joined with each other. Inftead of ſaying, that one billiard-ball moves another, . 
by a force, which it has derived from the author of nature; tis the Deity him- 
ſelf, they ſay, who, by a particular volition, moves the ſecond ball, being deter- 
mined to this * by the impulſe of the firſt ball; in conſequence of thoſe 
general laws, which he has laid down to himſelf in the government of the uni- 
verſe, But philoſophers, advancing tilt: in their enquiries, diſcover, that, as 


We. 
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we are totally ignorant of the power, on which depends the mutual operation 
of bodies, we are no leſs ignorant of that power, on which depends the ope- 
ration of mind on body, or of body on mind; nor are we able, either from 
our ſenſes or conſciouſneſs, to aſſign the ultimate principle, in one caſe more than 
in the other. The ſame ignorance, therefore, reduces them to the ſame conclu- 
fion. They aſſert, that the Deity is the immediate cauſe of the union betwixt ſoul = 
and body, and that they are not the organs of ſenſe, which, being agitated by 
external objects, produce ſenſations in the mind; but that *tis a particular volition 
of our omnipotent Maker, which excites ſuch a ſenſation, in conſequence of ſuch 
a motion in the organ. In. like manner, it is not any energy in the will, that 
produces local motion in our members: *Tis God himſelf, who is pleaſed to ſe- 
cond our will, in itſelf impotent, and to command that motion, which we erro- 
neouſly attribute to our own power and efficacy. Nor do philoſophers ſtop at 
this concluſion. They ſometimes extend the ſame inference to the mind itſelf, in 
1ts internal operations. Our mental viſion or conception of ideas is nothing but a 
revelation made to us by our Maker. When we voluntarily turn our thoughts to 
any object, and raiſe up its image in the fancy; it is not the will, which creates 
that idea: Tis the univerſal Creator of all things, who diſcovers it to the mind, 
and renders it preſent to us. 9 5 

Trus, according to theſe philoſophers, every thing is full of God. Not con- 
tented with the prineiple, that nothing exiſts but by his will, that nothing poſ- 
ſeſſes any power but by his conceſſion: They rob nature, and all created beings 
of every power, in order to render their dependance on the Deity ſtill more ſen- 
ſible and immediate. They conſider not, that by this theory they diminiſh, in- 
ſtead of magnifying, the grandeur of thoſe attributes, which they affect ſo much 
to celebrate. It argues ſurely more power in the Deity to delegate a certain de- 
gree of power to inferior creatures, than to operate every thing by his own im- 
mediate volition. It argues more wiſdom to contrive at firft the fabric of the 
world with ſuch perfect foreſight, that, of itſelf, and by its proper operation, it 
may ſerve all the purpoſes of providence, than if the great Creator were obliged 
every moment to adjuſt its parts, and animate by his breath all the wheels of 
that ſtupendous machine. 

Bur if we would have a more philoſophical confutation of this theory, per- 
haps the two following reflections may ſuffice. | ER 

Firſt, Ir ſeems to me, that this theory, of the univerſal energy and operation 
of the ſupreme Being, is too bold ever to carry conviction with it to a man, who 
is ſufficiently apprized of the weakneſs of human reaſon, and the narrow limits, 
to which it is confined in all its operations. Tho? the chain of arguments, which 
conduct to it, were ever ſo logical, there muſt ariſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, if not an 
abſolute affurance, that it has carried us quite beyond the reach of our fa- 
culties, when it leads to concluſions ſo extraordinary, and ſo remote from com- 
mon life and experience. We are got into fairy-land, long ere we have reached 
the laſt ſteps of our theory; and there we have no reaſon to truſt our common 
methods of argument, or think that our uſual analogies and probabilities have 
any authority. Our line is too ſhort to fathom ſuch immenſe abyſſes. And how- 
ever we may flatter ourſelves, that we are guided in every ſtep, which we take, 
by a kind of veriſimilitude and experience; we may be d, that this fancied 

| | 11 4 experi- 
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experience has no authority when we thus apply it to ſubjects, that lie entirely 
out of the ſphere of experience But on this we ſhall have occafion to touch af- 
terwards . 5 | | 
Secondly, 1 cannot perccive any force in the arguments, on- which. this theory 1s: 
founded. We are ignorant, 'tis true, of the manner, in which bodies operate 
on each other: Their force or energy is entirely incomprehenſible. But are we 
not equally ignorant of the manner or force, by which a mind, even the ſu- 
preme mind, operates either on itſelf or on body? Whence, I beſeech you, do we 
acquire any idea of it? We have no ſentiment or conſciouſneſs of this power in 
ourſelves: We have no idea of the ſupreme Being but what we learn from reflec- 
tion on our own faculties. Were our ignorance, therefore, a good reaſon for re- 
jecting any thing, we ſhould be led into that principle of denying, all energy in 
the ſupreme Being as much as in the groſſeſt matter. We ſurely comprehend as 
little the operations of one as of the other. Is it more difficult to conceive, that 


motion may ariſe from impulſe, than that it may ariſe from volition ? All we 
know is our profound ignorance in both caſes d. 


r 


Bur to haſten to a concluſion of this argument, which is already drawn out to 
too great a length: We have ſought in vain, for an idea of power or neceſſary 
connexion in all the ſources, from which we could ſuppoſe it to be derived. It 
appears, that, in ſingle inſtances of the operation of bodies, we never can, by 
our utmoſt ſcrutiny, diſcover any thing but one event following another; without 
being able to comprehend any force or power, by which the cauſe operates, or 
any connexion between it and its ſuppoſed effect. The ſame difficulty oecurs in 
contemplating. the operations of mind on body; where we obſerve the motion 
of the latter to follow upon the volition of the former z. but are not able to ob- 
ſerve nor conceive the tye, which binds together the motion and volition, or the 
energy, by which the mind produces this effect. The authority of the will over 
our own faculties and ideas is not a whit more comprehenſible: So that upon 
the whole, there appears not, thro' all nature, any one inſtance of connexion, which 


Section XII. N 

4 I need not examine at length the wis inertiæ 
which is ſo much talked of in the new philoſophy, 
and which is aſcribed to matter. We find by ex- 
ience, that a body at reſt or in motion continues 


or ever in its preſent ſtate, till put from it by 


ſome new cauſe: And that a body impelled takes 
as much motion from the impelling body as it ac- 
quires itſelf. Theſe are facts. When we call 
this a vis inertiæ, we only mark theſe facts, with- 
out pretending to haveany idea of the inert power; 
in the ſame manner as when we talk of gravity, 
we mean certain effects, without comprehending 
that active power. It was never the e, of 
fir Isazac NewTow. to rob ſecond cauſes of all 
force or energy; tho' ſome of his followers have 
endeavored to eſtabliſſi that theory upon his au- 


* 


thority. On the contrary, that great philoſopher 
had recourſe to an etherial active fluid to explain 
his univerſal. attraction; tho' he was ſo cautious 
and modeſt as to allow, that it was a mere hypo- 
thefis, not to be inſiſted on, without more expe- 
riments: I muſt confeſs, that there is ſomething 
in the fate of opinions a little extraordinary. Dgs- 
CaRTeEs inſinuated that doctrine of the univerſal 
and ſole efficacy of the Deity, without inſiſting 
on it. MateBrANCHe and other Car TESIAANS 
made it the foundation of all their philoſophy. It 
had, however, no authority in Ex LAND. Lock, 
CLARKE, and CupworTH, never ſo much as 
take notice of it, but ſappoſed all along, that 
matter has a real, tho* ſubordirate and derived 
er. By what means has it become ſo preva- 
lont among our modern metaphyficians? _ 


* 
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is cohceivable by us. All events ſeem entirely looſe and ſeparate. One event 
follows another; but we never can obſerve any tye betwixt them. They ſeem 
conjoined, but never connected. And as we can have no idea of any thing, which 
never-appeared to our outward ſenſe or inward ſentiment, the neceſſary concluſion 
ſeems to be, that we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that theſe 
words are abſolutely without any meaning, when employed either in philoſophi- 
cal reaſonings, or common life. 8 
Bur there ſtill remains one method of ayoiding this concluſion, and one ſource, 
which we have not yet examined. When any natural object or event is preſented, . 
tis impoſſible for us, by any ſagacity or penetration, to diſcover, or even con- 
jecture, without experience, what event will reſult from it, or to carry our fore- 
fight beyond chat object, which is immediately preſent to the memory and ſenſes. . 
Even after one inſtance or experiment, where we have obſerved a particular event. 
to follow upon another, we are not entitled to form a general rule, or foretel 
what will happen in like caſes ;- it being juſtly eſteemed an unpardonable temerity- 
to judge of the whole courſe of nature from one ſingle experiment, however accu- 
rate or certain. But when one particular ſpecies of event has always, in all in- 
ſtances, been conjoined with another, we make no longer any ſcruple to foretel 
the one upon the appearance of the other, and to employ that reaſoning, which 
can alone aſſure us of any matter of fact or exiſtence. We then call the one ob- 
ject, Cauſe; and the other, Efe. We ſuppoſe, that there is ſome connexion 
between them; ſome power in the one, by which it infallibly produces the other, 
and operates with the greateſt certainty and ſtrongeſt neceſſity. | 5 
Ir appears, then, that this idea of a neceſſary connexion among events ariſes 
from a number of ſimilar inſtances, which occur, of the conſtant conjunction of 
theſe events; nor can that idea ever be ſuggeſted by any one of theſe inſtances, 
ſurveyed in all poſſible lights and poſitions. But there is nothing in a number 
of inſtances, different from every ſingle inſtance, which is ſuppoſed to be exactly 
ſimilar; except only, that after a repetition of ſimilar inſtances, the mind is car- 
ried by habit, upon the appearance of one event, to expect its uſual attendant, and 
to believe, that it will exiſt. This connexion, therefore, which we feel in the 
mind, or cuſtomary tranſition of the imagination from one object to its uſual at- 
tendant, is the ſentiment or impreſſion, from which we form the idea of power 
or neceſſary connexion. Nothing farther is in the caſe. Contemplate the ſubject 
on all ſides, you will never find any other origin of this idea. This is the ſole 
difference between one inſtance, from which we never can receive the idea of con- 
nexion, and a number of ſimilar inſtances, by which it is ſuggeſted. The firſt 
time a man ſaw the communication of motion by impulſe, as by the ſhock of two 
billiard-balls, he could not pronounce that the one event was connected; but only 
that it was conjoined with the other. After he has obſerved ſeveral inſtances of 
this nature, he then pronounces them to be connected. What alteration has hap- 
pened to give riſe to this new idea of connexion? Nothing but that he now feels 
theſe events to be connected in his imagination, and can readily foretel the exiſtence 
of one from the appearance of the other. When we ſay, therefore, that one ob- 
ject is connected with another, we mean only, that they have acquired a connexion 
in our thoughts, and give rife to this inference, by which they become proofs of 
each other's. exiſtence. A concluſion, , which. is ſomewhat extraordinary; 720 
which 


which ſeems founded on ſufficient evidence. Nor will its evidence be weakned 
by any general diffidefice of the underſtanding, or 3 ſuſpicion concerning 
every concluſion, which is new and extraordinary. No concluſions can be more 
agreeable ta ſcepticiſm than ſuch as make diſcoveries concerning the weakneſs 
and narrow limits of human reaſon and capacity. : | | 
AnD what ſtronger inſtance can be produced of the ſurprizing ignorance and 
weakneſs of the underſtanding, than the preſent ? For ſurely, if there be any re- 
lation among objects, which it imports us to know perfectly, tis that of cauſe 
and effect. On this are founded all our reafonings concerning matter of fact or 
exiſtence. By means of it alone we attain any aſſurance concerning objects, which 
are removed from the preſent teſtimony of our memory and ſenſes. The « 

immediate utility of all ſciences, is to teach us, how to control and regulate future 
events by their cauſes. Our thoughts and enquiries, are, therefore, every 'mo- 
ment, employed about this relation. And yet ſo imperfect are the ideas which 
we form concerning it, that 'tis impoſſible to give any juſt definition of cauſe, ex- 
cept what is drawn from ſomething extraneous and foreign to it. Similar ob- 
jects are always conjoined with fimilar. Of this we have experience. Suitable to 
this experience, therefore, we may define a cauſe to be an object, followed by an- 
other, and where all the objects, fimilar to the firſt, are followed by objects, fimilar 
to the ſecond. Or in other words, where, if the firſt object had not been, the ſecond 
never bad exiſted. The appearance of a cauſe always conveys the mind, by a cuſ- 
tomary tranſition, to the idea of the effect. Of this alſo we have experience. We 
may, therefore, ſuitable to this experience; form another definition of cauſe, and 
call it, an objet? followed by another, and whoſe appearance always conveys the thought 
to that other. But tho? both theſe definitions be drawn from circumſtances foreign 
to the cauſe, we cannot remedy this inconvenience, or attain any more perfect de- 
finition, which may point out that circumſtance in the cauſe, which gives it a con- 
nexion with its effet. We have no idea of this connexion; nor even any diſ- 
tin& notion what it is we deſire to know, when we endeavor at a cofiception of 
it. We ſay, for inſtance, that the vibration of this ſtring is the cauſe of this par- 
ticular found. But what do we mean by that affirmation? We either mean, chat 
this vibration is followed by this found, and that all ſimilar vibrations hive been fol- 
lowed by fimilar ſouuds: Or, ' that this vibration ts followed by this ſound; and that 
upon the appearance of one, the mind anticipates the ſenſes, and forms immediately an 
idea of the other. We may confider the relation of cauſe and effect in either of 
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theſe two lights; but beyond theſe, we have no idea of ir-. 


a 


G Accotdingto theſe explications and definitions, 


the idea cf power is relative ds much as that of 


<auſe ; and both have a reference to an effect, or 
ſome other event conſtantly conjoined with the 
former. When we conſider the unknown circum- 


ſtance of an object, by which the degree or quan- 


tity of its effect is fist and determined, we call 
that its power: And accordingly, tis allowed by 
all philoſophers, that the effect is the meaſure of 
the power. But if they bad any idea of power, 
as it is in itſelf, why could not 


meaſute it in 


To 


itfelf ? The difpute, whether the force of a body 
in motion be as its velocity, or the ſquare of its 
velocity ; this diſpute, I ſay, needed not be decided 
by comparing its effects in equal or unequal times; 
but by a dirett menſuration and compariſon. 
As to the frequent uſe of the words, Force, 
Power, Energy, Cc. which every where occur 


in common converſation, as well as in philoſo- 


phy; that is no proof, that we are acquainted, in 
any inſtance, with the connecting principle be- 
WI; and effect, or can account — 

or 
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To recapitulate, therefore, the reaſonings of this ſection: Every idea is copied 
from ſome preceding impreſſion or ſentiment; and where we cannot find any 
impreſſion; we may be certain that there is no idea. In all fingle inſtances of 
the operation. of bodies or minds, there is nothing that produces any impreſſion, 
nor conſequently can ſuggeſt any idea of power or neceſſary connexion. But when 
many uniform inſtances appear, and the ſame object is always followed by the 
| fame event; we then begin to entertain the notion of cauſe and connexion. 
We then feel a new ſentiment or impreſſion, viz. a cuſtomary connexion in the 
thought or imagination between one object and its uſual attendant 3 and this ſen- 
timent is the original of that idea which we ſeek for. For as this idea ariſes from 
a number of fimijar inſtances, and not from any ſingle inſtance ; it muſt ariſe 
from that circumſtance, in which the number of inſtances differ from every indi- 
vidual inſtance. But this cuſtomary connexion or tranſition of the imagination is 
the only circumſtance, in which they differ. In every other particular they are alike. . 
The firſt. inftance which we ſaw of motion, communicated by the ſhock of two 
billiard- balls (to return to this obvious inſtance) is exactly ſimilar to any inſtance 
that may, at preſent, occur to us; except only, that we could not, at firſt, infer 
one event from the other; which-we. are enabled to do at preſent, after ſo lo 
a courſe of uniform experience. I know. not, if the reader will readily apprehen 
this: reaſoning: I am afraid, that, ſhould I multiply words about it, or throw it 
into a greater variety of. lights; it would only become more obſcure and intricate, 
In all abſtract reaſonings, there is one point of view, which, if we can happily hit, 
we ſhall go farther towards illuſtrating the ſubject, than by all the eloquence and 
copious expreſſion in the world. This we ſhould endeavor; to, attain, and reſerve - 
the flowers of rhetoric for ſubjects, which are more adapted to them. 


for the production of one thing by another. Theſe 


words, as commonly uſed, have very looſe mean- 


ings annexed to them; and their ideas are very 


uncertain and confuſed. No animal can put ex- 


ternal bodies in motion without the ſentiment of a a 


 Ni/us or endeavor; and every animal has a ſenti- 
ment or feeling from the ſtroke or blow of an ex- 
ternal object, chat is in motion. Theſe ſenſations, 
which are merely animal, and from which we can 
à priori draw no inference, we are apt to transfer 


to inanimate objects, and to ſuppoſe, that they 


have ſome ſuch feelings, whenever they transfer 
or receive motion. Wich regard to energies, 
which are exerted, without our annexing to them 
any idea of communicated motion, we conſider 
only the conſtant experienced conjunction of the 
events; and as we feel a cuſtomary connexion 
betwixt the ideas, we transfer that feeling to the 
objects; as nothing is more uſual than to apply to 
external bodies every internal ſenſation, which 


they occaſion. 
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F. might reaſonably be expected, in queſtions, -which have been canvaſſed and 
2 diſputed with great eagerneſs ſince the firſt origin of ſcience and philoſophy, that 
the meaning of all the terms, at leaſt, ſhould have been agreed upon among the 
diſputants; and our enquiries, in the courſe of two thouſand years, been able to 
pals from words to the true and real ſubject of the controverſy. For how eaſy 
may it ſeem to give exact definitions of the terms employed in reaſoningsand make 
theſe definitions, not the- mere ſound of words, the object of future ſcrutiny and 
examination? But if we conſider the matter more narrowly, we ſhall be apt to 
draw a quite oppoſite concluſion. From that circumſtance alone, that a contro- 
verſy has been long kept on foot, and remains ſtill undecided, we may - preſume, 
that there is ſome ambiguity in the expreſſion, and that the diſputants affix differ- 
ent ideas to the terms employed in the controverſy. For as the faculties of the 
ſoul are ſuppoſed to be naturally alike in every individual; otherwiſe nothing 
could be more fruitleſs than to reaſon or diſpute together; it were impoſſible, if 
men affix the ſame ideas to their terms, that they could ſo long form different opi- 
nions of the ſame ſubject; eſpecially when they communicate their views, and each 
party turn themſelves on all ſides, in ſearch of arguments, which may give them 
the victory over their antagoniſts. *Tis true; if men attempt the diſcuſſion of 
queſtions, which lie entirely beyond the reach of human capacity, ſuch as thoſe 
concerning the origin of worlds, or the œconomy of the intellectual ſyſtem or 
region of ſpirits, they may long beat the air in their fruitleſs conteſts, and never 
arrive at any determinate concluſion. But if the queſtion regard any ſubject of 
common life and experience; nothing, one would think, could preſerve the diſ- 
pute ſo long undecided, but ſome ambiguous expreſſions, which keep the an 
niſts ſtill at a diſtance, and hinder them from grappling with each other. 
Tuts has been the caſe in the long diſputed queſtion concerning liberty and ne- 
ceſſity; and to fo remarkable a degree, that, if I be not much miſtaken, we 
ſha'l find all mankind, both learned and ignorant, to have been always of the ſame 
opinion with regard to that ſubje&, and that a few intelligible definitions would 
immediately have put an end to the whole controverſy. I own, that this diſpute 
has been ſo much canvaſſed on all hands, and has led philoſophers into ſuch a la- 
byrinth of obſcure ſophiſtry, that tis no wonder, if a ſenſible and polite reader in- 
dulge his eaſe ſo far as to turn a deaf ear to the propoſal of ſuch a queſtion, 
from which he can expect neither inſtruftion nor entertainment, But the ſtate 
of the argument here propoſed may, perhaps, ſerve to renew his attention; as 
it has more novelty, promiſes at leaſt ſome deciſion of the controverſy, and will 
not much difturb his eaſe, by any intricate or obſcure reaſoning, l 
HOPE 
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I noPx, therefore, to make it appear, that all men have ever agreed in the 
doctrines both of neceſſity and of liberty, according to any reaſonable ſenſe, which 
can be put on theſe terms wand that the whole controverſy has hitherto turned 
merely upon words. We ſhall begin with examining the doctrine of neceſſity. 

*T1s univerſally allowed, that matter, in all its operations, is actuated by a ne- 
ceſſary force, and that every natural effect is ſo preciſely determined by the energy 
of its cauſe, that no other effe&, in ſuch particular circumſtances, could poſſibly 
have reſulted from the operation of that cauſe. The degree and direction of eve- 
ry motion is, by the laws of nature, preſcribed with ſuch exactneſs, that a living 
creature may as ſoon ariſe from the ſhock of two bodies, as motion in any other 
degree or direction, than what is actually produced by it. Would we, there- 
fore, form a juſt and preciſe idea of neceſſity, we muſt conſider, whence that idea 
ariſes, when we apply it to the operation of bodies. | 

IT ſeems evident, that, if all the ſcenes of nature were ſhifted continually in 
ſuch a manner, that no two events bore any reſemblance to each other, but every 
object was entirely new, without any ſimilitude to whatever had been ſeen before, 
we ſhould never, in that caſe, have attained the leaſt idea of neceſſity, or of a con- 
nexion among theſe objects. We might ſay, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, that one 
object or event has followed another; not that one was produced by the other, 
The relation of cauſe and effect muſt be utterly unknown to mankind. Inference 
and reaſoning concerning.the operations of nature would, from that moment, be 
at an end ; and the memory and ſenſes remain the only canals, by which the 
knowlege of any real exiſtence could poſſibly have acceſs to the mind. Our idea, 
therefore, of neceſſity and cauſation ariſes entirely from that uniformity, obſerv- 
able in the operations of nature; where ſimilar objects are conſtantly conjoined to- 
gether, and the mind is determined by cuſtom to infer the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. Theſe two circumſtances form the whole of that neceſſity, 
which we aſcribe to matter. Beyond the conſtant conjunction of ſimilar objects, 
and the conſequent inference from one to the other, we have no notion of any ne- 
ceſſity, or connexion. | | 

IF it appear, therefore, that all mankind have ever allowed, without any doubt 
or heſitation, that theſe two circumſtances take place in the voluntary actions of 
men, and in the operations of the mind; it muſt follow, that all mankind have 
ever agreed in the doctrine of neceſſity, and that they have hitherto diſputed, 
merely for not underſtanding cach other. 

As to the firſt circumſtance, the conſtant and regular conjunction of ſimilar 
events; we may poſſibly ſatisfy ourſelves by the following conſiderations. It is 
univerſally acknowleged, that there is a great uniformity among the actions of 
men, in all nations and, ages, and that human nature remains {till rhe ſame, in its 
principles and operations. The ſame motives produce always the fame actions: 
The ſame events follow from the ſame cauſes. Ambition, avarice, ſelf-love, va- 
nity, friendſhip, generoſity, public ſpirit ; theſe paſſions, mixed in various de- 
grees, and diſtributed thro? ſociety, have been, from the beginning of the world, 
and'ſtill are, the ſources of all the actions and enterprizes, which have ever been 
obſerved among mankind. Would you know the ſentiments, inclinations, and 
courſe of life of the GREtKs and Romans? Study well the temper and actions of 
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the Faencn and EncLisyv. You cannot be much miſtaken in transferring to the 
former mt of the obſervations, which you have made with regard to the latter. 
Mankind are fo much the ſame, in all times and places, that hiſtory informs us 
of nothing new or ſtrange in this particular. Its chief uſe is only to diſcover the 
conſtant and univerſal principles of human nature, by ſhewing men in all varieties 
of circumſtances and ſituations, and furniſhing us with materials, from which we 
may form our obſervations, and become acquainted with the regular ſprings of 
human action and behavior. Theſe records of wars, intrigues, factions, and re- 
yolations, are ſo many collections of experiments, by which the politician or mo- 
ral philoſopher fixes the principles of his ſcience ; in the ſame manner as the phy- 
fician or natural philoſopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, mine- 
rals, and other external objects, by the experiments, which he forms concerning 
them. Nor are the earth, water, and other elements, examined by Ar1STOTLE, 
and HieeocRaTEs, more like to thoſe, which at preſent: lie under our obſerva- 
tion, than the men, deſcribed by PoLyBivs and Tacitus, are to thoſe who now 
govern the world. . | " Hon 
SHOULD A traveller, returning from a far country, bring us an account of men, 
entirely different from any, with whom we were ever acquainted; men, who were 
entirely diveſted of avarice, ambition, or revenge ; who knew no pleaſure but 
friendſhip, generofity, and public fpirit ; we ſhould immediately, from theſe cir- 
cumſtances, detect the falſhood, and prove him a liar, with the ſame certainty 
as if he had ſtuffed his narration with ſtories of centaurs and dragons, miracles 
and prodigies. And if we would explode any forgery in hiſtory, we cannot make 
uſe of a more convincing argument, than to prove, that the actions, aſcribed to 
any perſon, are directly contrary to the courſe of nature, and that no human mo- 
tives, in ſuch circumſtances, could ever induce him to fuch a conduct. The ve- 
racity of QuinTus CuRT1vus is as fuſpicious, when he deſcribes the ſupernatural 
courage of ALEXANDER, by which he was hurried on ſingly to attack multitudes, 
as when he deſcribes his ſupernatural force and activity, by which he was able to 
reſiſt them. So readily and univerſally do we acknowlege a uniformity in human 
. motives and actions as well as in the operations of body. 
| | _ Hence likewife the benefit of that experience, acquired by long life and a va- 
riety of buſineſs and company, in order to inſtruct us in the principles of human 
nature, and regulate our future conduct, as well as ſpeculation. By means of this 
guide, we mount up to the knowlege of mens inclinations and motives, from their 
actions, expreſſions, and even geſtures; and again, deſcend to the interpretation 
of their actions from the knowlege of their motives and inclinations. The general 
3 obſervations, treaſured up by a courſe of experience, give us the clue of human 
nature, and teaches us to unravel all its intricacies. Pretexrs and appearances no 
longer deceive us. Public declarations paſs for the ſpecious coloring of a cauſe. 
45 And tho? virtue and honor be allowed their proper weight and authority, that 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs, ſo often pretended, is never expected in multitudes and 
: ; 1 ſeldom in their leaders; and ſcarcely even in individuals of any rank or 
ation. But were there no uniformity in human actions, and were every expe- 
riment which we could form of this kind irregular and anomolous, it were impoſ- 
_ fible to collect any general obfervations concerning mankind ; and no experience, 
however accurately digeſted by reflection, would ever ſerve to any purpoſe. Why 
is 
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is the antient huſbandman more ſkilful in his calling than the young beginner, 
but becaule there is a certain uniformity in the operation. of the ſun, rain, and 
earth, towards the production of vegetables; and experience teaches the old prac- 
titioner the rules, by which this operation is governed and directed? 

We muſt not, however, expect, that this uniformity of human actions ſhould 
be carried to ſuch a length, as that all men in the ſame circumſtances, ſhould al- 
ways act preciſely in the {ame manner, without, any allowance for the diverſity of 
characters, prejudices, and opinions. Such a uniformity, in every particular is 
found in no part of nature. On the contrary, from obſerving the variety of con- 
duct in different men, we are enabled to form a greater variety of maxims, which 
ſill ſuppoſe a degree of uniformity and regularity. | 

ARE the manners of men different in different ages and countries? We learn 
thence the great force of cuſtom and education, which mould the human mind 
from its infancy, and form it into a fixed and eſtabliſhed character. Is the beha- 
vior and conduct of the one ſex very unlike that of the other? *Tis from thence we 
become acquainted with the different characters, which nature has impreſſed upon 
the ſexes, and which ſhe preſerves with conſtancy and regularity. Are the actions of 
the ſame perſon much diverſified in the different periods of his life, from infancy 
to old age? This affords room for many general obſervations concerning the gra- 
dual change of our ſentiments and inclinations, and the different maxims, which 
prevail in the different ages of human creatures. Even the characters which are 
_ peculiar to each individual, have a uniformity in their influence, otherwiſe our ac- 
quaintance with the perſons, and our obſervation of their conduct could never 
teach us their diſpoſitions, nor ſerve to direct our behavior with regard to 
them. > 

I 6RANT it poſſible to find ſome actions, which ſeem to have no regular con- 
nexion with any known motives, and are exceptions to all the meaſures of con- 
duct, which have ever been eſtabliſhed for the government of men. But if we. 
would willingly know, what judgment ſhould be formed of ſuch irregular and 
extraordinary actions; we may conſider the ſentiments that are commonly enter- 
tained with regard to thoſe irregular events, which appear in the courſe of nature, 
and the operations of external objects. All cauſes are not conjoined to their uſual 
effects, with like uniformity. An artificer, who handles only dead matter, may 
be diſappointed of his aim as well as the politician, who directs the conduct of 
ſenſible and intelligent agents. _ | 

Tux vulgar, who take things according to their firſt appearance, attribute the 
uncertainty of events to ſuch an uncertainty in the cauſes as makes the latter often 
fail of their uſual influence ; tho* they meet with no impediment in their ope- 
ration. But philoſophers, obſerving, that almoſt in every part of nature there is 
contained a vaſt variety of ſprings and principles, which are hid, by reaſon of 
their minuteneſs or remoteneſs, find, that 'tis at leaſt poſſible the contrariety 
of events may not proceed from any contingency in the cauſe, but from the ſecret 
operation of contrary cauſes, This poſſibility is converted into certainty by farther 
obſervation, when they remark, that, upon an exact ſcrutiny, a contrariety of 
effects always betrays a contrariety of cauſes, and proceeds from their mutual op- 
poſition. A peaſant can give no better reaſon for the ſtopping of any clock or 

watch than to ſay that it commonly does not go right : But an artizan eaſily per- 
13 5 1 ceives, 
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ceives, that the ſame force in the ſpring or pendulum has always the ſame in- 
fluence on the wheels; but fails of its uſual effect, perhaps by reaſon of a grain of 
duſt, which puts a ſtop to the whole movement. From the obſervation of ſeveral 
parallel inſtances, philoſophers form a maxim, that the connexion between all 
cauſes and effects is equally neceſſary, and that its ſeeming uncertainty in ſome in- 
ftances proceeds from the ſecret oppoſition of contrary cauſes. 5 
Tuus for inſtance, in the human body, when the uſual ſymptoms of health or 
fickneſs diſappoint our expectation; when medicines operate not with their wonted 
powers; when irregular events follow from any particular cauſes ; the philoſopher 
and phyſician are not ſurprized at the matter, nor are ever tempted to deny, in gene- 
ral, the neceſſity and uniformity of thoſe principles, by which the animal ceconomy 
is conducted. They know, that a human body is a mighty complicated machine: 
Fhat many ſecret powers lurk in it, which are altogether beyond our comprehen- 
fion : That to us it muſt often appear very uncertain in its operations: And that 
therefore the irregular events, which outwardly diſcover themſelves, can be no 
proof, that the laws of nature are not obſerved with the greateſt regularity in its 
mternal operations and government. f | | 
Tux philoſopher, if he be conſiſtent, muſt apply the ſame reaſonings to the 
actions and volitions of intelligent agents. The moſt irregular and unexpected re- 
ſolutions of men may frequently be accounted for by thoſe who know every parti- 
cular circumſtance of their character and ſituation. A perſon of an obliging diſ- 
polition gives a 3 anſwer: But he has the tooth-ake, or has not dined. A 
ſtupid fellow diſcovers an uncommon alacrity in his carriage: But he has met with 
a ſudden piece of good - fortune. Or even when an action, as ſometimes happens, 
cannot be particularly accounted for, either by the perſon himſelf or by others; we 
know, in general, that the characters of men are, to a certain degree, inconſtant 
and irregular. This is, in a manner, the conſtant character of human nature; 
tho? it be applicable, in a more particular manner, to ſome perſons, who have no 
fixed rule for their conduct, but proceed in a continued courſe of caprice and in- 
eonftancy. The internal principles and motives may operate in a uniform manner, 
notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming irregularities ; in the ſame manner as the winds, 
rain, clouds, and other variations of the weather are ſuppoſed to be governed by 
ſteady principles; tho? not eaſily diſcoverable by human ſagacity and enquiry. 
Tnus it appears, not only that the conjunction between motives and voluntary 
actions is as regular and uniform, as that between the cauſe and effect in any part 
of nature; but alſo that this regular conjunction has been univerſally acknowleged 
 amorſy mankind, and has never been the ſubject of diſpute, either in philoſophy 
or common life. Now as it is from paſt experience, that we draw all inferences 
concerning the future, and as we conclude, that objects will always be conjoined 
together, which we find always to have been conjoined ; it may ſeem ſuperfluous 
to prove, that this experienced uniformity in human actions is the ſource of 
all the inferences, which we form concerning them. But in order to throw the 
argument into a greater variety of lights, we ſhall alſo inſiſt, tho“ briefly, on this 
latter topic. | f | 
Fux mutual dependance of men is ſo great, in all focieties, that ſcarce any hu- 
man action is intirely compleat in itſelf, or is performed without ſome reference 


to the actions of others, which are requiſite to make it anſwer fully the — 
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of the agent. The pooreſt artificer, who labours alone, expects at leaſt the pr 
tection of the magiſtrate, to enſure the enjoyment of the fruits of his labor. He * 
alſo expects, that, when he carries his goods to market, and offers them at a rea- 
ſonable price, he ſhall find buyers; and ſhall be able, by the money he acquires, 
to engage others to ſupply him with thoſe commodities, which are requiſite for 
his ſubſiſtence. In proportion as mens dealings are more extenſive, and their: 
intercourſe with others more complicated, they always comprehend, in their. 
ſchemes of life, a greater variety of voluntary actions, which they expect, from 
their proper motives, to co-operate with their own. In all theſe concluſions, 
they take their meaſures from paſt experience, in the ſame manner as in their rea- 
ſonings concerning external objects; and firmly believe, that men, as well as all 
the elements, are to continue, in their operations, the ſame, which they have ever. 
found them. A manufacturer reckons upon the labor of his ſervants, for the exe- 
cution of any work,. as much as upon the tools, which he employs, and would. 
be equally ſurprized, were his expectations diſappointed. In ſhort, this experi- 
mental inference and reaſoning concerning the actions of others enters ſo much into 
human life, that no man, while awake, is ever a moment without employing it. 
Have we not reaſon, therefore, to affirm, that all mankind have always agreed 
ar doctrine of neceſſity, according to the foregoing definition and explication . 
of it | | | 

Nox have philoſophers ever entertained a different opinion from the people in 
this particular. For not to mention, that almoſt every action of their life ſup- 
poſes that opinion; there are even few of the ſpeculative parts of learning, to 
which it is not eſſential, What would become of hiſtory, had we not a dependence 
on the veracity of the hiſtorian, according to the experience, which we have had 
of mankind ? How could politics be a ſcience, if laws and forms of government. 
had not a uniform influence upon ſociety? Where would be the foundation of 
morals, if particular characters had no certain nor determinate power to produce 
particular ſentiments, and if theſe ſentiments had no conſtant operation on actions? 
And with what pretext could we employ our criticiſm upon any poet. or polite 
author, if we could not pronounce the conduct and ſentiments of his: actors, ei- 
ther natural or unnatural, to ſuch characters, and in ſuch. circumſtances ? It ſeems. 
almoſt impoſſible, therefore, to engage, either in ſcience or action of any kind, 
without acknowleging the doctrine of neceſſity, and this inſerence from. motives to 
voluntary actions; from characters to conduct. 8 

Ax indeed, when we conſider how aptly natural and moral evidence link toge- 
ther, and form only one chain of argument, we ſhall make no ſcruple to allow, 
that they are of the ſame nature, and derived from the ſame principles. A- pri- 
ſoner, who has neither money nor intereſt, diſcovers the impoſſibility of his eſcape, 
as well from the obſtinacy of the goaler, as from the walls and bars, with Which he 
is ſurrounded; and in all attempts for his freedom, chuſes rather to work upon the 
ſtone and iron of the one, than upon the inflexible nature of the other. The ſame 
priſoner, when conducted to the ſcaffold, foreſees his death as certainly from the 
conſtancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the operation of the ax or Wheel. His 
mind runs along a certain train of ideas: The refuſal of the ſoldiers to conſent to 
his eſcape; the action of the executioner; the ſeparation of the head and body; 
bleeding, convulſive motions, . and. death. Here is a connected chain of 3 
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cauſes and voluntary actions; but the mind feels no difference between them, in 
paſſing from one link to another: Nor is leſs certain of the future event than if it 
were connected with the objects preſent to the memory or ſenſes, by a train of 
cauſes, cemented together by what we are pleaſed to call a phy/ical neceſſity. The 
ſxme experienced union has the ſame effect on the mind, whether the united objects 
be motives, volitiors, and actions; or figure and motion. We may change the names 
of things; but their nature and their operation on the underſtanding never change. 
TI nave frequently conſidered, what could poſſibly be the reaſon, why all man- 
kind, tho? they have ever, without hefitation, acknowleged the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, in their whole practice and reaſoning, have yet diſcovered ſuch a reluctance 
to acknowlege it in words, and have rather ſhewn a propenſity, in all ages, to 
profeſs the contrary opinion. The matter, I think, may be accounted for, after 
the following manner. If we examine the operations of bodies and the production 
of effects from their cauſes, we ſhall find, that all our faculties can never carry us 
farther in our knowlege of this relation, than barely to oblerve, that particular ob- 
jects are conſtantly conjoined together, and that the mind is carried, by a cyſtomary 
tranſition, from the appearance of one to the belief of the other. But tho? this 
concluſion concerning human ignorance be the reſult of the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny of 
this ſubject, men ſtill entertain a ſtrong propenſity to believe, that they penetrate 
| Farther into the powers of nature, and perceive ſomething like a neceſſary con- 
nexion between the cauſe and the effect. When again they turn their reflections 
towards the operations of their own minds, and feel no ſuch connexion of the mo- 
tive and the action; they are apt, from thence, to ſuppoſe, that there is a diffe- 
rence betwixt the effects, reſulting from material. force, and thoſe which ariſe 
from thought and intelligence. But being once convinced, that we know nothing 
farther of cauſation of any kind, than merely the conſtant conjunction of objects, 
and the conſequent inference of the mind from one to another, and finding, that 
theſe two circumſtances are univerſally acknowleged to have place in voluntary 
actions; we may thence be more eaſily led to own the ſame neceſſity common to 
all cauſes. And tho? this reaſoning may contradi& the ſyſtems of many philoſo- 
. phers, in aſcribing neceſſity to the determinations of the will, we ſhall find, upon 
reflection, that they diſſent from it in words only, not in their real ſentiments, 
Neceſſity, according to the ſenſe, in which it is here taken, has never yet been re- 
jected, nor can ever, I think, be rejected by any philoſopher. It may only, 
perhaps, be pretended, that the mind can perceive, in the operations of matter, 
ſome farther connexion between the cauſe and effect; and a connexion which has 
not place in the voluntary actions of intelligent beings. Now whether it be ſo or 
not, can only appear upon examination; and it is incumbent on theſe philoſophers 
to make good their aſſertion, by defining or deſcribing that neceſſity, and pointing 
it out to us, in the operations of material cauſes, | 
IT would ſeem, indeed, that men begin at the wrong end of this queſtion con- 
cerning liberty and neceſſity, when they enter upon it by examining the faculties of 
the ſoul, the influence of the underſtanding, and the operations of the will. Let 
them firſt diſcuſs a more ſimple queſtion, viz. the operations of body and of brute 
unintelligent matter; and try whether they can there form any idea of cauſation 
and neceſſity, except that of a conſtant conjunction of objects, and ſubſequent in- 
ference of the mind from one to another. If theſe circumſtances form, in reality, 


the 
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the whole of that neceſſity, which we can conceive in matter, and if theſe cir- 
cumſtances be alſo univerſally acknowleged to take place in the operations of the 
mind, the diſpute is at an end; or, at leaſt, muſt be owned to be thenceforth 
merely verbal. But as long as we will raſhly ſuppaſe, that we have ſome farther 
idea of neceſſity and cauſation in the operations of external objects; at the ſame 
time, that we can find nothing farther, in the voluntary actions of the mind; 
there 1s no poſſibility of bringing the diſpute to any determinate 1flue, while we 
proceed upon ſo erroneous a ſuppoſition. The only method of undeceiving us, is, 
to mount up higher; to examine the narrow extent of ſcience, when applied to 
material cauſes; and to convince ourſelves, that all we know of them, is, the 
_ conſtant conjunction and inference above-mentioned. We may, perhaps, find, 
that 'tis with difficulty we are induced to fix ſuch narrow limits to human under- 
ftanding : But we can afterwards find no difficulty, when we come to apply this 
doctrine to the actions of the will. For as tis evident, that theſe have a regular 
conjunction with motives and circumſtances and characters, and as we always draw 
ferences from the one to the other, we muſt be obliged to acknowlege, in words, 
that neceſſity, which we have already avowed, in every deliberation of our lives, 
and in every ſtep of our conduct and behavior *®  _ 

Bur to proceed in this reconciling project with regard to the queſtion. of liberty 
and neceſſity; the moſt contentious queſtion, of metaphyſics, the moſt conten- 
tious ſcience; it will not require many words to prove, that all mankind have 
ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty as well as in that of neceſſity, and that the 
whole diſpute, in this reſpect alſo, has been hitherto merely verbal. For what is 
meant by liberty, when applied to voluntary actions? We cannot ſurely mean, 
that actions have ſo little connexion with motives, inclinations, and circumſtances, 
that the one does not follow with a certain degree of uniformity from the other, 


The prevalence of the doctrine of liberty may 
be accounted for, from another cauſe, viz. a 
falſe ſenſation or ſeeming experience which we 
have, or may have of liberty or indifference, in 
many of our actions. The neceſſity of any action, 
whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly 
ſpeaking, a quality in the agent, but in any think- 
ing or intelligent being, who may conſider the ac- 
tion; and it conſiſts chiefly in the determination 
of his thoughts to infer the exiſtence of that ac- 
tion from ſome preceding objects; as liberty, 


when oppoſed to neceſſity, is nothing but the 


want of that determination, and a certain looſe- 
neſs or indifference, which we feel, in paſſing, or 
not paſſing, from the idea of one object to that 
of any ſucceeding one. Now we may obſerve, 
that, tho' in reflectling on human actions we ſel - 
dom feel ſuch a looſeneſs or indifference, but are 
commonly able to infer them with conſiderable 
certainty from their motives, and from the diſpo- 
ſitions of the agent; yet it frequently happens, 
that, in performing the actions themſelves, we are 
ſenſible of ſomething like it: And as all reſem- 


bling objects are readily taken for each other, 


this has been employed as a demonſtrative and 


3 


even an intuitive proof of human liberty, We 
feel, that our actions are ſubje& to our will, on 
moſt occaſions; and imagine we feel, that the 
will itſelf is ſubje& to nothing, becauſe, when by 
a denial of it we are provoked to try, we feel 
that it moves eafily every way, and produces an 
image of itſelf, (or a Yele;ty, as it is called in the 
ſchools) even on that fide, on which it did not 
ſettle. This image, or faint motion, we perſuade 
ourſelves, could, at that time, have been com- 
leated into the thing itſelf ; becauſe, ſhould that 
ho denied, we find, upon a ſecond trial, that, at 
preſent, it can. We conſider not, that the fan- 
taſtical deſire of ſhewing liberty, is here the mo- 
tive of our actions. And it ſeems certain, that 
however we may imagine we feel a liberty within 
ourſelves, a ſpectator can commonly infer our 
actions from our motives and character; and even 
where he cannot, he concludes in general, that 
he might, were he perfectly acquainted with 
every circumſtance of our ſituation and temper, 
and the moſt ſecret ſprings of our complexion 
and diſpoſition, Now this is the very eſſence of. 
neceſlity, according to the foregoing doctrine. 


and. 
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and that the one affords no inference, from which we can conclude the exiſtence 
of the other. For theſe are plain and acknowleged matters of fact. By liberty, 
then, we can only mean, à power of acting vr not acting, according to the determi- 
nations of tbe will; that is, if we chuſe to remain at reſt, we may; if we chule to 
to move, we alſo may. Now this hypothetical liberty is univerſally allowed to 
belong to every body, who is not a priſoner and in chains. Here then is no ſub- 
ect of diſpute. ' "Rs 
WHATEVER definition we may give of liberty, we ſhould be careful to obſerve 
two requiſite circumſtances ; frft, that it be conſiſtent with plain matter of fact ; 
ſecondly, that it be conſiſtent with itſelf. If we obſerve theſe circumſtances, and 
render our definition intelligible, I am perſuaded that all mankind will be found ol 
-one opinion with regard to it. DT. eee Wt | 
*Tis univerſally allowed, that nothing exiſts without a cauſe of its exiſtence, and 
that chance, when ſtrictly examined, is a mere negative word, and means not any 
real power, which has, any where, a being in nature. But tis pretended that 
ſome cauſes are neceſſary, and ſome are not neceflary. Here then is the admira- 
ble advantage of definitions. Let any one defize a cauſe, without comprehending, 
as a part of the definition, a neceſſary connexion with its effect; and let him ſhew di- 
ſtinctly the origin of the idea, expreſſed by the definition; and I ſhall frankly 
give up the whole controverſy. But if the foregoing explication of the matter be 
received, this muſt be abſolutely impracticable. Had not objects a regular con- 
junction with each other, we ſhould never have entertained any notion of cauſe 
and effect; and this regular conjunction produces that inference of the underſtand- 
ing, which is the only connexion, that we can have any comprehenſion of. 
Whoever attempts a definition of cauſe, excluſive of theſe circumſtances, will be 
.obliged, either to employ unintelligible terms, or ſuch as are ſynonimous to the 
term, which he endeavors to define b. And if the definition above-mentioned, 
be admitted; liberty, when oppoſed to neceſſity, not to conſtraint, is the ſame 
thing with chance; which is univerſally allowed to have no exiſtence. | 


R 1 


'THERE is no method of reaſoning more common, and yet none more blame- 
able, than in philoſophical debates, to endeavor the refutation of any hypotheſis, 
by a pretext of its dangerous conſequences to religion and morality. When any 
opinion leads into abſurdities, tis certainly falſe ; but *tis not certain that an opi- 
nion is falſe, becauſe tis of dangerous conſequence. Such topics, therefore, ought 
entirely to be forborne ; as ſerving nothing to the diſcovery of truth, but only to 
make the perſon of an antagoniſt odious. This I obſerve in general, without 
pretending to draw any advantage from it, I ſubmit frankly to an examination of 
this kind, and ſhall venture to affirm, that the doctrines, both of neceſſity and ot 


b Thus if a cauſe be defined, that which produces a cauſe is that after which any thing conſtantly ex- 
any thing ; tis ealy to obſerve, that producing is ifs ; we ſhould have underſtood the terms. For 
ſynonimous to cau/ing. In like manner, if a cauſe this is, indeed, all we know of the matter. And 
be defined, that by which any thing exifts ; this is this conſtancy forms the very eſſence of neceſſity, 
liable to the ſame objection. For what is meant nor have we any other idea of it. 
by theſe words, by which ? Had it been ſaid, that 


liberty, 
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liberty, as above explained, are not only conſiſtent with morality and religion, but 
are abſolutely eſſential to the ſupport of them. | 
NEczssiry may be defined two ways, conformable to the two definitions of 
cauſe,” of which it makes an eſſential part. It conſiſts either in the conſtant con- 
junction of like objects, or in the — —.— of the underſtanding from one object 
to another. Now neceſſity, in both theſe ſenſes, (which, indeed, are, at bot- 
tom, the ſame) has univerſally, tho? tacitly, in the ſchools, in the pulpit, and in 
common life, been allowed to belong to the will of man; and no man has ever 
pretended to deny, that we can draw inferences concerning human actions, and 
that thoſe inferences are founded in the experienced union of like actions, with 
like motives, inclinations, and circumſtances. The only particular, in which any 
one can differ, is, that either, perhaps, he will refuſe to give the name of neceſ- 
ſity to this property of human actions : But as long as the meaning is underſtood, 
I hope the word can do no harm : Or that he will maintain it poſſible to diſcover 
ſomething farther in the operations of matter. But this, it muſt be acknowleged, 
can be of no conſequence to morality or religion, whatever it may be to natural 
philoſophy or metaphyſics. We may here be miſtaken in aſſerting, that there is 
no idea of any other neceſſity or connexion in the actions of body: But ſurely we 
aſcribe nothing to the actions of the mind, but what every one does, and muſt rea- 
dily allow of. We change no circumſtance in the received orthodox ſyſtem with re- 
gard to the will, but only in that with regard to material objects and cauſes. No- 
thing therefore can be more innocent, at leaſt, than this doctrine. | 
ALL laws being founded on rewards and puniſhments, *tis ſuppoſed as a funda- 
mental principle, that theſe motives have a regular and uniform influence on the 
mind, and both produce the good and prevent the evil actions. We may give to 
this influence, what name we pleaſe; but as tis uſually conjoined with the action, 
it muſt be eſteemed a cauſe, and be looked upon as an inſtance of that neceſlity, 
which we would eſtabliſh. _ | „ | 
THz only proper object of hatred or vengeance, is a perſon or creature, en- 
dowed with thought and conſciouſneſs; and when any criminal or injurious ac- 
tions excite that paſſion, tis only by their relation to the perſon, or connexion 
with him. Actions are, by their very nature, temporary and. periſhing ; and 
where they proceed not from ſome cauſe in the characters and diſpoſition of the 
perſon who performed them, they can neither redound to his honor, if good, nor 
infamy, if evil. The actions themſelves may be blameable ; they may be contrary 
to all the rules of morality and religion: But the perſon is not anſwerable for 
them ; and as they proceeded from nothing in him, that is durable and conſtant, 
and leave nothing of that nature behind them, *tis impoſſible he can, upon their ac- 
count, become the object of puniſhment or vengeance. According to the princi- 
ple, therefore, which denies neceſſity, and conſequently cauſes, a man is as pure 
and untainted, after having committed the moſt horrid crime, as at the firſt mo- 
ment of his birth, nor is his character any way concerned in his actions; ſince 
they are not derived from it, and the wickedneſs of the one can never be uſed as a 
proof of the depravity of the other. „ eee | 
Mau are not blamed for ſuch actions as they perform ignorantly and caſually, 
whatever may be the conſequences. Why ? but becauſe the principles of theſe 
actions are only momentary, and * in them alone, Men are leſs ney 
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ſor ſuch actions as they perform haſtily and unpremeditately, than for ſuch as 
© preceed from deliberation. For what reaſon? but becauſe a haſty temper, tho” 
a conſtant cauſe or principle in the mind, operates only by intervals, and infects 
not the whole character. Again, repentance wipes off every crime, if attended 
with a reformation of life and manners. How 1s this to be accounted for ? but 
by aſſerting, that actions render a perſon criminal, merely as they are proofs of 
criminal principles in the mind; and when, by any alteration of theſe principles, 
they ceaſe to be juſt proofs, they likewiſe ceaſe to be criminal. But except up- 
on the doctrine of neceſſity, they never were juſt proofs, and conſequently never 
were criminal. | | 
Ir will be equally eaſy to prove, and from the fame arguments, that liberty, 
according to that definition above-mentioned,, in which all men agree, is alſo eſ- 
ſential to morality, and that no human actions, where it is wanting, are ſuſcep- 
tible of any moral qualities, or can be the objects either of approbation or diſ- 
like. For as actions are objects of our moral ſentiments, ſo far only as they are 
indications of the internal character, paſſions, and affections; tis impoſſible that 
they can give riſe either to praiſe or blame, where they proceed not from theſe 
Principles, but are derived altogether from external. violenee. | 
I P&ETEND not to have obviated or removed all objections to this theory, with 
regard to neceſſity and liberty. I can foreſee other objections, derived from to- 
pics, Which have not here been treated of. It mw be ſaid, for inſtance, that if 
voluntary actions be ſubjected to the fame laws of neceſſity with the operations 
of matter, there is a continued chain of neceffary cauſes, pre-ordained' and pre- 
determined, reaching from the original cauſe of all, to every ſingle volition of 
every human creature. No contingency any where in the univerſe; no indiffer- 
ence; no liberty. While we act, we are, at the ſame time, acted upon. The 
ultimate Author of all our volitions is the Creator of the world, who firſt beſtowed 
motion on this immenſe machine, and placed all beings in that particular poſition, 
whence every ſubſequent event, by an inevitable neeeſſity, muſtrefult. Human 
actions, therefore, either can have no moral turpitude at all, as proceeding. from 
fo good a cauſe; or if they have any turpitude, they muſt. involve our Creator 
in the ſame. guilt, while he is acknowleged to be their ultimate cauſe and author. 
For as a man, who fired a mine, is anſwerable for all the conſequences, whether 
the train he employed be long or ſhort: ſo wherever a continued chain of neceſ- 
fary cauſes are fixed, that Being, either finite or infinite, who produces the firſt, 
is hkewiſe the author of all the reft, and muſt both bear the blame, and acquire the 
praiſe, which belong to them. Our cleareſt and moſt unalterable ideas of mo- 
rality eſtabliſh this rule, upon unqueſtionable reafons, when we examine the con- 
ſequences. of any human action; and theſe reaſons muſt ſtill have greater force, 
when applied to the volitions and intentions of a Being, infinitely wiſe and power- 
ful. Ignorance or impotence may be pleaded for ſo limited a creature as man; 
but thoſe imperfections have no place in our Creator. He foreſaw, he ordained, 
he intended all thoſe actions of men, which we ſo raſhly pronounce criminal. And 
we muſt conclude, therefore, either that they are not criminal, or that the Deity, 
not man, is accountable for them. But as either of theſe poſitions is abſurd and 
impious,. it follows, that the doctrine from which they are deduced, cannot poſ- 
2 2 | | . 
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if neceſſary, proves the original doctrine to be abſurd; in the ſame manner that 
criminal actions render criminal the original cauſe, if the connexion between them 
be neceſſary and inevitable. | | 257 

Tunis objection conſiſts of two parts, which we ſhall examine ſeparately ; Firſt, 
that if human actions can be traced up, by a neceſſary chain, to the Deity, they 
can never be criminal; on account of the infinite perfection of that Being, from 
whom they are derived, and who can intend nothing but what is altogether 
and laudable. Or Secondly, if they be criminal, we muſt retra& the attribute of 
perfection, which we aſcribe to the Deity, and muſt acknowlege him to be the 
ultimate author of guilt and moral turpitude in all his creatures, i: 

Tux anſwer to the firſt objection ſeems obvious and convincing. There are 
many philoſophers, who, after an exact ſcrutiny of all the phænomena of na- 
ture, conelude, that the Wrote, conſidered as one ſyſtem, is, in every period 
of its exiſtence, ordered with perfect beneyolence ; and that the utmoſt poſſible 
happineſs will, in the end, reſult to every created being, without any mixture of 
poſitive or abſolute ill and miſery. Every phyſical ill, fay they, makes an effen- 
tial part of this benevolent ſyſtem, and could not poſſibly be removed, even by 
the Deity himſelf, conſidered as a wile agent, without giving entrance to greater 
ill, or excluding greater good, which will reſult from it. From this theory, ſome 
philoſophers, and the antient Stoics among the reſt, derived a topic of confola- 
tion, under all afliftions, while they taught their pupils, that thoſe ills, under 
which they labored, were, in reality, goods to the univerſe; and that to an en- 
larged view, which could comprehend the whole ſyſtem of nature, every event 
became an object of joy and exultation. But tho? this topic be ſpecious and ſub- 
lime, it was ſoon found in practice weak and ineffectual. You would ſurely more 
irritate, than appeaſe a man, lying under the racking pains of the gout, by, 
preaching up to him the rectitude of thoſe general laws, which produced the ma- 
lignant humors in his body, and led them, thro' the proper canals, to the nerves 
and ſinews, where they now excite ſuch acute torments. Theſe enlarged views 
may, for a-moment, pleaſe the imagination of a ſpeculative man, who is placed 
in eaſe and ſecurity ; but neither can they dwell with conſtancy on his mind, even 
tho? undiſturbed by the emotions of pain or paſſion z much leſs can they main- 
tain their ground, when attacked by ſuch fun antagoniſts. The affections 
take a narrower and more natural ſurvey of their objects, and by an oeconomy, 
more ſtitable to the infirmity of human minds, regard alone the _— around us, 
and are actuated by ſuch events as appear good or ill to the private ſyſtem. The 
caſe is the ſame with moral as with phyſicel! ill. It cannot reafonably be ſuppoſed, 
that thoſe remote conſiderations, which are found of ſo little efficacy with regard 
to one, will have a more powerful influence with regard to the other. The 
mind of man is ſo formed by nature, that, upon the appearance of certain charac» 
ters, diſpoſitions, and actions, it immediately feels the ſentiment of approbation 
or blame; nor are there any emotions more eſſential to its frame and conſtitution, 

Tux characters, which engage its approbation, are chiefly ſuch as contribute to 

the peace and ſecurity of human ſociety; as the characters, which excite blame, 
are chiefly ſuch as tend to public detriment and diſturbance : Whence we may 
reaſonably preſume, that the moral ſentiments ariſe; either mediately or imme- 
diately, from a reflection on theſe * intereſts. What n 
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meditations eſtabliſh a different opinion or conjecture; that every thing is right 
with regard to the wHoLEr, and that the qualities, which diſturb ſociety, are, in 
the main, as beneficial, and are as ſuitable to the primary intention of nature, as 
thoſe which more directly promote its happineſs and welfare? Are ſuch remote 
and uncertain ſpeculations able to counter- balance the ſentiments, which ariſe from 
the natural and immediate view of the objects? A man, who is robbed of a con- 
fiderable ſum ; does he find his vexation for the loſs any way diminiſhed by theſe 
ſublime reflections? Why then ſhould his moral reſentment againſt the crime be 
ſuppoſed incompatible with them ? Or why ſhould not the acknowlegement of a 
real diſtinction between vice and virtue be reconcileable to all ſpeculative ſyſtems 
of philoſophy, as well as that of a real diſtinction between perſonal beauty and 
deformity ? Both theſe diſtinctions are founded in the natural ſentiments of the 
human mind : And theſe ſentiments are not to be controled nor altered by any 
philoſophical theory or ſpeculation whatſoever. | 

Tus /econd objection admits not of ſo eaſy and ſatisfactory an anſwer; nor is 
it poſſible to explain diſtinctly, how the Deity can be the mediate cauſe of all 
the actions of men, without being the author of ſin and moral turpitude. Theſe 
are myſteries, which mere natural and unaſſiſted reaſon is very unfit to handle; 
and whatever ſyſtem it embraces, it muſt find itſelf involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties, and even contradictions, at every ſtep which it takes with regard to ſuch 
ſubjects. To reconcile the indifference and contingency of human actions with 
preſcience; or to defend abſolute decrees, and yet free the Deity. from being the 
author of fin, has been found hitherto to exceed all the ſkill of philofophy. Hap- 
py, if ſhe be thence ſenſible of her temerity, wken ſhe pries into theſe ſublime 
myſteries ; and leaving a ſcene ſo full of obſcurities and perplexities, return, with 
ſuitable modeſty, to her true and proper province, the examination of common 
life; where ſhe will find difficulties enow to employ her enquiries, without launch- 
ing into ſo boundlefs an ocean of doubts, uncertainties and contradictions ! 
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ALL our reafonings concerning matter of fact are founded on a ſpecies of 

Ax Al ocv, which leads us to expect from any cauſe the ſame events, which 
we have obferved to reſult from fimilar cauſes. Where the cauſes are entirely 
fimilar, the analogy is perfect, and the inference, drawn from it, is regarded as 
certain and concluſive : Nor does any man ever entertain a doubt, where he ſees 
a piece of iron, that it will have weight and coheſion of parts; as in all other in- 
ſtances, which have ever fallen under his obfervation. . But where the objects 
have not fo exact a ſimilarity, the analogy is leſs perfect, and the inference is leſs 
concluſive ; tho? ſtill it has fome force, in proportion to the degrees of ſimilarity 
and reſemblance. The anatomical obſervations, formed upon one animal, are, 
by this ſpecies of reaſoning, extended to all animals; and *tis certain, that when 
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the circulation of the blood, for inſtance, is proved clearly to have place in one 
creature, as a frog or fiſh, it forms a ſtrong preſumption, that the ſame principle 
has place in all. Theſe analogical obſervations may be carried farther, even to 
this ſcience, of which we are now treating; and any theory, by which we ex- 
plain the operations of the underſtanding, or the origin and connexion of the paſ- 
ſions in man, will acquire additional authority, if we find, that the ſame theory 

is requiſite to explain the ſame phenomena, in all other animals. We ſhall make 
trial of this, with regard to the hypotheſis, by which, in the foregoing diſcourſe, 
we have endeavored to account for all experimental reaſonings; and *tis hoped, 
that this new point of view will ſerve to confirm all our former obſervations. 

Firſt, IT ſeems evident, that animals, as well as men, learn many things from 
experience, and infer, that the ſame events will always follow from the ſame cauſes. 
By this principle, they become acquainted with the more obvious properties of ex- 
ternal objects, and gradually, from their birth, treaſure up a knowlege of the na- 
ture of fire, water, earth, ſtones, heights, depths, Sc. and of the effects, which 
reſult from their operation. The ignorance and inexperience of the young are 
here plainly diſtinguiſhable from the cunning and ſagacity of the old, who have 
learned, by long obſervation, to avoid what hurt them, and to purſue what gave 
eaſe or pleaſure. A horſe, that has been accuſtomed to the field, becomes ac- 
quainted with the proper height, which he can leap, and will never attempt 
what exceeds his force and ability. An old greyhound will truſt the more fatiguing 
part of the chace to the younger, and will place himſelf ſo as to meet the hare 
in her doubles; nor are the conjectures, which he forms on this occaſion, foun- 
ded in any thing but his obſervation and experience. © | 

Tunis is ſtill more evident from the effects of diſcipline and education on ani- 
mals, who, by the proper application of rewards and puniſhments, may be taught 
any courſe of action, the moſt contrary to their natural inſtincts and propenſities. 
Is it not experience, which renders a dog apprehenſive of pain, when you menace 
him, or lift up the whip to beat him? Is it not even experience, which makes 
him anſwer to his name, and infer, from ſuch an arbitrary ſound, that you mean 
him, rather than any of his fellows, and intend to call him, when you pro- 
nounce it in a certain manner, and with a certain tone and accent ? | 

In all theſe caſes, we may obſerve, that the animal infers ſome fact beyond 
what immediately ſtrikes his ſenſes ; and that this inference is altogether founded 
on paſt experience, while the creature expects from the preſent object the ſame 
events, which it has always found in its obſervation to reſult from ſimilar ob- 
jects. | | | 
Secondly, *T1s impoſſible, that this inference of the animal can be founded on 
any proceſs of argument or reaſoning, by which he concludes, that like events 
muſt follow like objects, and that the courſe of nature will always be regular in 
its operations. For if there be in reality any arguments of this nature, they ſurely 
lie too abſtruſe for the obſervation of ſuch imperfect underſtandings ; ſince it may 
well employ the utmoſt care and attention of a philoſophic genius to diſcover 
and obſerve them. Animals, therefore, are not guided in theſe inferences by rea- 
ſoning : Neither are children: Neither are the generality of mankind, in their or- 
dinary actions and concluſions : Neither are philoſophers themſelves,” who, in all 

the active parts of life are, in the main, the 4 with the vulgar, and ate go” 
| | ; verne 
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verned by the fame maxims. Nature muſt have provided ſome other principle, of 


more ready, and more general uſe and application; nor can an operation of ſuch 
aimmenſe conſequence in life, as that of inferring effects from cauſes, be truſted to 
the uncertain proceſs of reaſoning and argumentation. Were this doubtful with 
regard to men, it ſeems to admit of ne queſtion with regard to the brute- creation; 
and the concluſion being once firmly eſtabliſhed in the one, we have a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, from all the rules of analogy, that it ought to be univerſally admitted, 
without any exception or reſerve. *Tis cuſtom alone, which engages animals, 
from every object, that ſtrikes their ſenſes, to infer its uſual attendant, and car- 
ries their 1magination, from the appearance of the one, to conceive the other, in 
that ſtrong and lively manner, which we denominate belief. No other explica- 
tion can be given of this operation, in all the higher, as well as lower claſſes of 
ſenſitive beings, which fall under our notice and obſervation *. | 
Bur tho* animals learn many parts of their knowlege from obſervation, there 
are alſo. many parts of it, which they derive from the original hand of nature, 
which much exceed the ſhare of capacity they poſſeſs on ordinary occaſions; and 
in which they improve, little or nothing, by the longeſt practice and experience. 
Theſe we denominate Ixs TIN rs, and are ſo apt to admire, as ſomething very 
extraordinary, and inexplicable by all the diſquiſitions of human underſtanding. 
But our wonder will, perhaps, ceaſe or diminiſh ; when we conſider, that the ex- 
perimental reaſoning itſelf, which we poſſeſs in common with beaſts, and on which 


Since all reaſonings concerning facts or cauſes 


is derived merely from cuſtom, it may be aſked 
how it happens, that men ſo much ſurpaſs ani- 
mals in reaſoning, and one man ſo much ſurpaſſes 
another? Has not the ſame cuſtom the ſame in- 
Auence on all ? ; | 
We ſhall here endeavor briefly to explain the 
great difference in human underſtandings : After 
which, the reaſon of the difference betwixt men 
and animals will eafily be comprehended. - 
r. When we have lived any time, and have 
been accuſtomed to the uniformity of nature, we 
Acquire a general habit, by which we always 
transfer the known to the unknown, and conceive 
the latter to reſemble the former. By means of 
this general habitual principle, we regard even 
one experiment as the foundation of reaſoning, 
and expect a fimilar event with ſome degree of 
certainty, where the experiment has been made 
accurately, and free from all foreign circumſtances. 
"Tis therefore conſidered as a matter of great im- 
rtance to obſerve the conſequences of things; 
and 2s one, man may very much ſurpaſs another 
in attention and memory and obſervation, this 
will make a very great difference in their 
3 | 1 
* Where there is a complication of cauſes to 
produce ary effect, one mind may be much lar 
than another, and better able to comprehend the 


, : 


mit miſtakes in this particular, | 


whole ſyſtem of objects, and to infer juſtly their 


3. One man is able to carry on a chain of con- 
ſequences to a greater length than ano her. 

4. Few men can think long without running in- 
to a confuſion of ideas, and miftaking one for 
2 and there are various degrees of this in- 

9. Th phe? | 

5- The circumſtance, on which the effect de- 
pends, is frequently involved in other circumſtan- 
ces, which are foreign and extrinſic. The ſepa- 
ration of it often requires great attention, accura- 
cy, and ſubtilty. | Sts gr 

6. The forming general maxims from particu- 
lar obſervation is a very nice operation; and no- 
thing is more uſual, from haſte or a narrowneſs of 
mind, which ſees not on all fides, than to com- 


* 9. 
8 experience or the greater 


ſuggeſting analogies, will be the 


7. When we reaſon from analogies, the man 
who has the 
22 0 

tter reaſoner. 

8. Byaſſes from prejudice, education, paſſion, 
PREY &c. hang more upon one mind than an- 
other. 


9. Aſter we have acquired a confidence in hu- 


man teſtimony, books and converſation enlarge 


much more the ſphere of one man's experience 
and thought than thoſe of another.  _ 

*T would be eaſy to diſcover many other circum - 
ſtances that make a difference in the underſtand- 


the 
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the whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but a ſpecies of inſtinct or mechani- 
cal power, that acts in us unknown to ourſelves; and in its chief operations, is 
not directed by any ſuch relations or compariſons of ideas, as are the proper ob- 
jects of our intellectual faculties. Tho? the inſtinct be different, yet ſtill it is an 
inſtinct, which teaches a man to avoid the fire; as much as that, which teaches 
a bird, with ſuch exactneſs, the art of incubation, and the whole oeconomy and 
order of its nurſery. | 
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HERE is in Dr. TiLLoTson's writings an argument againſt the real pre- 
I Ferre, which is as conciſe, and elegant, and ſtrong as any argument can poſ- 
fibly be ſuppoſed againſt a doctrine, that is ſo little worthy of a ſerious 4 
tion. Tis acknowleged on all hands, ſays that learned prelate, that the autho- 
rity, either of the ſcripture or of tradition, is founded merely in the teſtimony of 
the apoſtles, who were eye-witneſſes to thoſe miracles of our Saviour, by which 
he proved his divine miſſion. Our evidence, then, for the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion is leſs than the evidence for the truth of our ſenſes ; becauſe, even in the 
firſt authors of our religion, it was no greater ; and *tis evident it muſt diminiſh: 
in paſſing from them to their diſciples; nor can any one be ſo certain of the truth 
of their teſtimony, as of the immediate object of his ſenſes. But a weaker evi- 
dence can never deſtroy a ſtronger ; and therefore, were the doctrine of the real 
| Preſence ever ſo clearly revealed in ſcripture, it were directly contrary to the rules 
of juſt reaſoning to give our aſſent to it. It contradicts ſenſe, tho* both the ſcrip- 
ture and tradition, on which it is ſuppoſed to be built, carry not ſuch evidence 
with them as ſenſe; when they are conſidered merely as external evidences, and 
are not brought home to every one's breaſt, by the immediate operation of the 
Holy Spiri | | 885 | 
” — is ſo convenient as a deciſive argument of this kind, which muſt at 
leaſt fence: the moſt n bigotry and ſuperſtition, and free us from their im- 
pertinent ſollicitations. I flatter myſelf, that I have diſcovered an argument of a 
Rke nature, which, if juſt, will, with the wiſe and learned, be an everlaſting; 
check to all kinds of ſuperſtitious deluſion, and conſequently, will be uſeful as 
long as the world endures. For ſo long, I preſume, wilt the aecounts of mi- 
racles and prodigies be found in all hiſtory, ſacred and prophane. _ 
Tno' experience be our only guide in reaſoning concerning matters of fact; it 
muſt be acknowleged, that this guide is not altogether intallible, but in ſome 
eaſes is apt to lead us into errors and miftakes. One, who, in our climate, 
ſhould expect tetter weather in any week of Jux than in ane of DecenBer, 
would reaſon juſtly and conformable to experience; but tis certain, that 1 
ng | | en, 
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happen, in the event, to find himſelf miſtaken, However, we may obſerve, 
that, in ſuch a caſe, he would have no cauſe to complain of experience; becauſe 
it commonly informs us beforehand of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
events, which we may learn from a diligent obſervation. All effects follow not 
with like certainty from their ſuppoſed cauſes. Some events are found, in all 
countries and all ages, to have been conſtantly conjoined together: Others are 
found to have been more variable, and ſometimes to diſappoint our * ee 
ſo that in our reaſonings concerning matter of fact, there are all imaginable degrees 
of aſſurance, from the higheſt certainty to the loweſt ſpecies of moral evidence. 
A wis man, therefore, proportions his belief to the evidence. In ſuch con- 
cluſions as are founded on an infallible experience, he expects the event with the 
laſt degree of aſſurance, and regards his paſt experience as a full proof of the fu- 
ture exiſtence of that event. In other cafes, he proceeds with more caution : He 
weighs the oppoſite experiments: He conſiders which ſide is ſupported by the 
greateſt number of experiments : To that fide he inclines, with doubt and he- 
ſitationz and when af laſt he. fixes his judgment, the evidence exceeds not what 
we properly call probability. All probability, then, ſuppoſes an oppoſition of 
experiments and obſervations ; where the one ſide is found to over-balance the other, 
-and to produce a degree of evidence, proportioned to the ſuperiority. A hundred 
inſtances or experiments on one ſide, and fifty on another, afford a very doubtful 
expectation of any event; tho' a hundred uniform experiments, with only one 
that is contradictory, reaſonably beget a pretty ſtrong degree of aſſurance. In 
all caſes, we muſt balance the oppoſite experiments, where they are oppoſite, and 
deduct the ſmaller number from the greater, in order to know the exact force of 
the ſuperior. evidence. . 1 915 n 
* To apply thefe principles to a particular inſtance; we may obſerve, that there 
is no ſpecies of reaſoning more common, more uſeful, and even neceſſary to 
human life, than that derived from the teſtimony of men, and the reports of eye- 
witneſſes and ſpectators. This ſpecies of reaſoning, perhaps, one may deny to be 
founded on the relation of cauſe and effect. I ſhall not diſpute about a word. It 
will be ſufficient to obſerve, that our aſſurance in an argument of this kind is de- 
rived from no other principle than our obſervation of the veracity of human teſti- 
mony, and of the uſual conformity of facts to the reports of witneſſes. It being 
« general maxim, that no objects have any diſcoverable connexion together, and 
that all the inferences, which we can draw from one to another, are founded merely 
on our experience of their conſtant and regular conjunction; ?tis evident, that we 
ought not to make an exception to this maxim in favor of human teſtimony, 
whoſe connexion with any events ſeems, in itſelf, as little neceſſary as any other. 
Were not the memory tenacious to a certain degree; had not men commonly an 
inclination to truth and a principle of probity; were they not ſenſible to ſhame, 
when detected in a falſhood : were not theſe, I ſay, diſcovered by experience to 
be qualities, inherent in human nature, we ſhould never repoſe the leaſt confidence 
in human teſtimony. A man delirious, or noted for falſhood and villany, has 
no manner of authority with us. \= A 
Aup as the evidence, derived from witneſſes and human teſtimony, is founded 
on paſt experience, ſo it varies with the experience, and is regarded either as a 
proof or a probability, according as the conjunction between any particular _ of 
225 | report, 
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report and any kind of objects, has been found to be conſtant or variable. There 
are a number of circumſtances to be taken into conſideration in all judgments of 
this kind; and the ultimate ſtandard, by which we determine all diſputes, that may 
ariſe concerning them, is always derived from experience and obſervation. Where 
this experience is not entirely uniform on any ſide, tis attended with an unavoid- 
able contrariety in our judgments, and with the ſame oppoſition and mutual 
deſtruction of arguments as in every other kind of evidence. We frequently 
heſitate concerning the reports of others. 'We balance the oppoſite 2 ; 
which cauſe any doubt or uncertainty ; and when we diſcover a ſuperiority on any 
ſide, we incline to it; but ſtill with a diminution of aſſurance, in proportion to 
the force of its antagoniſt. FO 5 
Tais contrariety of evidence, in the preſent caſe, may be derived from ſeveral 
different cauſes; from the oppoſition of contrary teſtimony; from the character 
or number of the witneſſes; from the manner of their delivering their teſtimo- 
ny; or from the union of all theſe circumſtances. We entertain a ſuſpicion con- 
cerning any matter of fact, when the witnefles contradict each other; when they 
are but few, or of a ſuſpicious character; when they have an intereſt in what they 
affirm ; when they deliver their teſtimony with doubt and heſitation, or on the con- 
trary, with too violent aſſeverations. There are many other particulars of the ſame 
kind, which may diminiſh or deſtroy the force of any argument, derived from 
human teſtimony. © des ed ĩðͤ . ĩð egos 

Surrosz, for inſtance, that the fact, which the teſtimony endeavors to eſta- 
bliſh, partakes of the extraordinary and the marvellous; in that caſe, the evi- 
dence, reſulting from the teſtimony, admits a diminution, greater or leſs, - in pro- 
portion as the fact is more or leſs unuſual. The reaſon, why we place any cre- 
dit in witneſſes and hiſtorians is not from any tonnexion, Whieh we perceive d priori 
between teſtimony and reality, but becauſe we are accuſtomed to find 4 conformity 
between ther, But when the fact atteſted" is ſuch 4 one as has feldom fallen un- 
der our obſervation, here is a conteſt of two oppoſite experiences ; of which the 
one deſtroys the other as far as its force goes, and the ſuperior can only operate 
on the mind by the force, which remains. W eee of experience, 
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they were not conformable to it. * | 
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Bur in order to increaſe the probability againſt the teſtimony of witreſſes, let 
us ſuppoſe that the ft, which they affirm, inſtead of being only marvellous, is 
really miraculous ; and ſuppoſe alſo, that the teſtimony, conſidered apart, and 
in itſelf, amoun's to an entire proof; in that caſe there is proof againſt proof, of 
which the ſtrongeſt muſt preyail, but {till with a diminution of its force, in pro- 
portion to that of its antagoniſt. 3 | „ 
A Mix Ack is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has eſtabliſhed theſe laws, the proof againſt a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can poſſibly be ima- 
gined. Why is it more than probable, that all men muſt die; that lead cannot, 
of itſelf, remain ſuſpended in the air; that fire conſumes wood, and is extinguiſhed 
by water; unleſs it be, that theſe events are found agreeable to the Jaws of nature, 
and there is required a violation of theſe laws, or in other words, a miracle to pre- 
vent them? Nothing is efteemed a miracle if it ever happen in the common 
courſe of nature. Tis no miracle that a man in ſeeming good health ſhould die 
on a ſudden; becauſe ſuch a kind of death, tho' more unuſual than any other, 
has yet been frequently obſerved to happen. But tis a miracle, that a dead man 
ſhould come to life; becauſe that has never been obſerved, in any age or coun- 
try. There muſt, therefore, be an uniform experience againſt every miraculous. 
event, otherwiſe the event would not merit that appellation, And as an uniform 
experience amounts to a proof, there is here a dire and full proof, from the na- 
ture of the ſact, againſt the exiſtence of. any miracle; nor can ſuch a proof be de- 
ſtroyed, or the miracle rendered credible, but by an oppoſite proof, which is ſu- 


periment, the conſequence of which is always 
uncertain; - One may ſometimes conjecture from 
analogy what will follow ; but flill this is but con- 
jeaure. And it muſt be confeſt, that, in the pre- 


ſent caſe of freezing, the event follows contrary 


to the rules of analogy; and is ſuch as a rational 
Inpian would not look for. The operations of 
cold upon water are not gradual, according to the 
| es of cold; but whenever it comes to the 

freezing point, the water paſſes in a moment, from 
the utm 


and requires a pretty ſtrong teſtimony, to ren- 
Jr it credible to people in a warm climate: But 
fill it is not aral, nor contrary to uniform 
ex 
all-the circumflances are the ſame. The inhabi- 
tants of SUMaTRA have always ſeen water liquid 
in their own . * _ of — ri- 
vers ought to be deemed aprodigy > But they ne- 
ver — —.— in — da the winter; 
and therefore 
what would there be the conſequence. 
+ © Sometimes an event may not, in i:/elf, /cem to 
be contrary to the laws of nature, and yet, if it 
were rea), it might, by reaſon of ſome. circum- 
be denominated a miracle; becauſe, in 


* 


liquidityto perſet᷑t hardneſs. Such an 
event, therefore, may be denominated extraordina- 


perience of the courſe of nature in caſes where 


cannot reaſonably be poſitive 


Fact, it is contrary to theſe Jaws. Thus if a per- 
ſon, claiming a divine authority, ſhould command 
a fick perſon to be well, a healthful man to fall 

down dead, the clouds to pour rain, the winds to 
blow, in ſhort, ſhould order many natural events, 
which immediately follow upon his command; 
theſe might juſtly be eſteemed miracles, becauſe 
they are really, in this caſe, contrary to the laws 
of nature. For if any fufpicion remain, that the 
event and command concurred by accident, there 

is no miracle and no tranſgreſſiom of the laws of 
nature. If this ſuſpicion be removed, there is 
evidently a miracle, and a tranſgreſſion of theſe 
laws; becauſe nothing can be more contrary ta 
nature than that the voice or command of a man 
ſhould have ſuch an influence. A miracle may bo 
accurately defined, a tran/greſſion of a law of na- 
ture by a particular woliticn of the Deity, or ly the 
interfoſal of ſome inviſible agent. A miracle may 
either be diſcoverable by men or not. This al- 
ters not its nature and eſſence. The raiſing of a 
houſe or ſhip into the air is a viſible miracle. The 


_ raifing of a feather, when the wird wants ever ſo 


little of a force requiſite for that purpoſe, is as 
real a miracle, tho” not. ſo ſenſible with regard 


ta us. 
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TRE plain conſequence is (and *tis a general maxim worthy of our attention) 
* That no teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony be 
of ſuch a kind, that its falſhood would be more miraculous, than the fact, 
„ which it endeavors to eſtabliſh : And even in that caſe, there is a mutual de- 
«© ſtruction of arguments, and the ſuperior only gives us an aſſurance ſuitable to 
that degree of force, which remains, after deducting the inferior.” When 
any one tells me, that he ſaw a dead man reſtored to life, I immediately conſider 
with myſelf, whether it be more probable, that this perſon ſhould either deceive 
or be deceived, or that the fact which he relates, ſhould really have happened. I 
weigh the one miracle againſt the other, and according to the ſuperiority, which 
I diſcover, I pronounce my deciſion, and always reject the greater miracle. If 
the falſhood of his teſtimony would be more miraculous, than the event which he 


relates; then, and not till then, can he pretend to command my belief or 
opinion. | | Se 


F 


In the foregoing reaſoning we have ſuppoſed, that the teſtimony, upon which 
a miracle is founded, may poſſibly amount to an entire proof, and that the falſ- 
hood of that teſtimony would be a kind of prodigy. But *tis eaſy to ſhew, that 
we have been a great deal too liberal in our conceſſions, and that there never was 
a miraculous event, eſtabliſhed on ſo full an evidence. - | 
For firft, there is not to be found, in all hiſtory, any miracle atteſted by a ſuf- 
ficient number of men, of ſuch unqueſtioned good-ſenſe, education, and learning 
as to ſecure us againſt all deluſion in themſelves; of ſuch undoubted integrity, 
as to place them beyond all ſuſpicion of any deſign to deceive others; of ſuch 
credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind as to have a great deal to loſe in caſe 
of being detected in any falſhood ; and at the ſame time atteſting facts, performed 
in ſuch a public manner, and in ſo celebrated a part of the world, as to render the 
detection unavoidable : All which circumſtances are requiſite to give us a full aſ- 
ſurance in the teſtimony of men. | NE | 
SecondLy, We may obſerve in human nature a principle, which, if. ſtrictly 
examined, will be found to diminiſh extremely the aſſurance, which we might 
have, from human teſtimony, in any kind of prodigy. The maxim, by which 
we commonly conduct ourſelves in our reaſonings, is, that the objects, of which 
we have no experience, reſemble thoſe, of which we have; that what we have 
found to be moſt uſual is always moſt probabk ; and that where there is an op- 
poſition of arguments, we ought to give the preference to ſuch of them as are 
founded on the greateſt number of paſt obſervations. But tho? in proceeding by 
this rule, we readily reje& any fact, which is unuſual and incredible in an ordi- 
nary degree; yet in advancing farther, the mind obſerves not always the fame 
rule ; but when any thing is affirmed utterly abſurd and miraculous, it rather the 
more readily admits ſuch a fact, upon account of that very circumſtance, which 
ought to deſtroy all its authority, The paſſion of ſurprize and wonder, ariſing 
from. miracles, being an agreeable emotion, gives a ſenſible tendency towards the 
belief of thoſe events, from which it is derived. And this goes ſo far, that even 
thoſe who cannot enjoy this pleaſure immediately, nor can believe thoſe miracu- 
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lous events, of which they are informed, yet love to partake of the ſatisfaction at 
ſecond- hand, or by rebound, and place a pride and delight in exciting the admi- 
,, yd ho a dot 45. 
Wir what greedineſs are the miraculous accounts of travellers received, their 
deſcriptions of fea and land monſters, their relations of wonderful adventures, 
ſtrange men, and uncouth manners? But if the ſpirit of religion join itlelf to the 
love of wonder, there is an end of common ſenſe; and human teſtimony, in theſe 
circumſtances, loſes all pretenſions to authority. A religioniſt may be an enthu- 
fiaft, and imagine he fees what has no reality: He may know his narration to be 
falſe, and (Vern hs in it, with the beſt intentions in the world, for the ſake of 
promoting fo holy a cauſe: Or even where this deluſion has no place, i vanity, ex- 
cited by ſo ſtrong a temptation, operates on him more powerfully than on the reft 
of mankind in any other circumſtances ; and ſelf-intereſt with equal force, His 
auditors may not have, and commonly have not ſufficient judgment to canvaſs his 
evidence : What judgment they have, they renounce by principle, in theſe ſublime 
and myſterious ſubjects: Or if they were ever ſo willing to employ it, paſſion 
and a heated imagination difturb the regularity of its operations. Their cre- 
dulity increaſes his impudence : And his impudence over-powers their credulity. 

ELoqQvEeNnCe, when in its higheſt pitch, leaves little room for reaſon or reflec- 
tion; but addreſſing itſelf entirely to the fancy or the affections, captivates the 
willing hearers, and ſubdues their underſtanding. Happily, this pitch it ſeldom 
attains. But what a CI ERO or a DEMOSTHENES could ſcarcely operate over a Ro- 
MAN or ATHENIAY audience, every Capuchin, every itinerant or ſtationary teacher 
can perform over the generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, by touching 
ſuch groſs and vulgar paſſions *. | 


4 


4 


/TairDLy. It forms a very ſtrong preſumption againſt all ſupernatural and mi- 
raculous relations, that they are obſerved chiefly to abound among ignorant and 
barbarous nations; or if a civilized people has ever given admiſſion to any of them, 
that people will be found to have received them from ignorant and barbarous an- 
- ceſtors, who tranſmitted them with that inviolable ſanction and authority, which 

always attend antient and received opinions. When we peruſe the firſt hiſtories of 
all nations, we are apt to imagine ourſelves tranſported into ſome new world, 
where the whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every element performs its 
operations in a different manner, from what it does at prefent. Battles, revolu- 
tions, peſtilences, famines, and dearth are never the effects of thoſe natural cauſes, 


© The many inftances of forged miracles, and 


prophecies and ſupernatural events, which, in all 
ages, have 2 0 been detected by contrary evi- 

ence, or which, dętect themſelves by their ab- 

rdity, mark ſuſſiciently the ſtrong propenſity of 
mankind to the extraordinary and the marvellous, 
and opght reaſonably to beger a ſuſpicion againſt 
all relations of this kind. This is our natural way 
of thinking, e ven with regard to the moſt com- 
mon and moſt credible events. For inſtance ; 
There is no kind of report, which. riſes ſo eafily, 
and ſpreads ſo quickly, eſpecially in country 


Places and provincial towns, as thoſe concerning 


together. 


marriages ; inſomuch that two young perſons. of 
equal condition never fee each other twice, but 
the whole neighborhood immediately join them 

The pleaſure of telling a piece of news 
ſo intereſting, of propagating it, 94 of being the 
firſt reporters of it, ſpreads the intelligence. And 
this is ſo well known, that no man of ſenſe gives 
attention to theſe reports, till he finds them con- 
firmed by ſome greater evidence. Do not the 
ſame paſſions, and others ſtill tronger, incline the 
generality of mankind to the believing and re- 
porting, with the greateſt vehemence and aſſu- 
rance, all religious miracles ? oy 


which 
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which we experience. Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgments quite obſcure the 
few natural events, that are intermingled with them. But as the former grow 
thinner every page, in proportion as we advance nearer the enlightened ages of 
ſcience and knowlege, we ſoon learn, that there is nothing myſterious or ſuperna- 
tural in the caſe, but that all proceeds from the uſual propenſity of mankind to- 
wards the marvellous, and that tho' this inclination may at intervals receive a 
check from ſenſe and learning, it can never thoroughly be extirpated from human 
nature. | | | f 
216 ſtrange, a judicious reader is apt to ſay, upon the peruſal of theſe wonderful 
hiſtorians, that ſuch prodigious events never happen in our days. But tis nothing 
ſtrange, I hope, that men ſhould lie in all ages. You muſt ſurely have ſeen in- 
ſtances enow of that frailty. You have yourſelf heard many ſuch marvellous rela- 
tions ſtarted, which being treated with ſcorn by all the wiſe and judicious, have at 
laſt been abandoned, even by the vulgar. Be aſſured, that thoſe renowned lies, 
which have ſpred and flouriſhed to ſuch a monſtrous height, aroſe from like begin- 
nings; but being ſown in a more proper ſoil, ſhot up at laſt into prodigies almoſt 

equal to thoſe, which they relate. | | | 
Twas a wife policy in that cunning impoſtor, ALEXANDER, who, tho* now 

forgotten, was onee ſo famous, to lay the firſt ſcene of his impoſtures in PapHLA- 
GONIA, Where, as Lucian tells us, the people were extremely ignorant and ſtu- 
pid, and ready to ſwallow even the groſſeſt deluſion. People at a diſtance, who 
are weak enough to think the matter at all worth enquiry, have no opportunity of 
receiving better information. The ſtories come magnified to them by a hundred 
circumſtances. Fools are induſtrious to propagate the delufion ; while the wife 
and learned are contented, in general, to deride its abſurdity, without informing: 
themſelves: of the particular facts, by which it may be diſtinctly refuted. And thus 
the impoſtor above-mentioned was enable to proceed, from his ignorant ParHLIA- 
GONI ANS, to the inlifting of votaries, even among the Grecran' philoſophers,, 
and men of the moſt eminent rank and diſtinction in Rowe. Nay could engage 
the attention of that ſage emperor Marcus AurtLivs; fo far as to make him 
truſt the ſucceſs of a military expedition to his deluſive prophecies. 3 
Taz advantages are ſo great of ſtarting an impoſtor among an ignorant people, 
that even tho' the deluſion ſhould be too groſs to impoſe on the generality of 
them (which, tho ſeldom, is ſometimes the caſe) it has a much better chance of ſuc- 
ceeding in remote countries, than if the firſt ſcene had been laid in a city renowned 
for arts and knowlege. The moſt ignorant and barbarous of theſe barbarians carry 
the report abroad. None of their countrymen have large enough correſpondence 
or ſufficient credit and authority to contradict and beat down the deluſion. Mens 
inclination to the marvellous has full opportunity to diſplay itſelf. And thus a 
ſtory, which is univerſally exploded in the place where it was firſt ſtarted, ſhall 
. Paſs for certain at a thouſand miles diſtance. But had ALEXANDER fixed his rei- 
dence at ATHENS, the philoſophers of that renowned mart of learning, had im- 
mediately ſpred, thro' the whole Rowan empire, their ſenſe of the matter, which, 
being ſupported by ſo great authority, and 1 7 by all the force of reaſon 
and eloquence, had entirely opened the eyes of mankind, Tis true, Lucia 
paſſing by chance thro! PAPHLACONA had an opportunity of performing this good 
office, But, tho' much to be wiſhed, it does, not always happen, that every 
. 3 Fg ALEXANDER 
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8 meets with a Lycan, ready to expoſe and detect his impo- 
I May add as a fourth reaſon, which diminiſhes the authority of prodigies, that 
there is no teſtimony for any, even thoſe which have not been expreſsly detected, 
that is not oppoſed by an infinite number of witneſſes ; ſo that not only the mi- 
racle deſtroys the credit of the teſtimony, but even the teſtimony deſtroys itſelf. 
To make this the better underſtood, let us conſider that, in matters of religion, 
whatever is different is contrary, and that tis impoſſible the religions of antient 
Rome, of TurKEv, of Stam, and of Carina ſhould, all of them, be eſtabliſhed 
on any ſolid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, pretended to have been 
wrought in any of theſe religions (and all of them abound in miracles) as its di- 
rect ſcope is to eſtabliſh the particular ſyſtem, to which it is attributed; ſo has it the 
ſame force, tho? more indirectly, to overthrow every other ſyſtem, In deftroying 
a rival ſyſtem, it likewiſe deſtroys the credit of thoſe miracles, on which that ſy- 
ſtem was eſtabliſhed ; ſo that all the prodigies of different religions are to be re- 
arded as contrary facts, and the evidences of theſe prodigies, whether weak or 
ſtrong, as oppoſite to each other. According to this method of reaſoning, when 
we belieye any miracle of ManoMerT or any of his ſucceſſors, we have for our 
warrant the teſtimony of a few barbarous AxABTA NST: And on the other hand, we 
are to regard the authority of Tiros Livius, PLuTarRcn, Tacitus, and in 
ſhort of all the authors and witneſſes, Greciran, Cninese, and Roman CaTHo- 
Lic, who have related any miracles in their particular religion; J ſay, we are to 
regard their teſtimony in the ſame light as if they had mentioned that Manome- 
TAN miracle, and had in expreſs terms contradicted it, with the ſame certainty 
as they have for the miracles they relate. This argument may appear over ſub- 
tile and refined ; but is not in reality different from rhe reaſoning of a judge, who 
ſuppoſes, that the credit of two witneſſes, maintaining a crime againſt any one, 
is deſtroyed by the teſtimony of two others, who afirm him to have been two 
hundred leagues diſtant, at the ſame inſtant when the crime is ſaid to have been 
committed. . | . 1 | 
Onz of the beſt atteſted miracles in all prophane hiſtory, is that which TA- 
CITUS reports of VEST ASIAN, who cured a blind man in ALEXANDRIA, by means 
of his ſpittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of his foot; in obedience to a 
viſion of the god, Straeis, who had enjoined them to have recourſe to the em- 
peror, for theſe miraculous and extraordinary cures. The ſtory may be ſeen in 
that fine hiſtorian ? where every circumſtance ſeems to add weight to the teſti- 
mony, and might be diſplayed at large with all the force of argument and elo- 
quence, if any one were now concerned to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
and idolatrous ſuperſtition. The gravity, ſolidity, age, and probity of ſo great 


It may here, perhaps, be objected, that I friend or an enemy is as ſtrong, even in common 
proceed raſhly, and form my notions of Alx - life, much more in theſe religious matters, as that 
ANDER merely from the account given of him by betwixt any two men in the world, betwixt Arex- 
Lycian, a profeſſed enemy. It were, indeed, to 


ANDER and St. Paul, for inſtance, See a letter 
be wiſhed, that ſome of the accounts publiſhed to GrtBerT WesT, Eſq; on the converſion and 
by his followers and accomplices had remained. apoſtleſhip of St. Paul. : 
The oppoſition and contraſt betwixt the character 


_ _ Fiſt. Lib. 5 Cap. 8. Syzronus gives the 
and conduct of the ſame man, as drawn by a ſame account iz vita Vesy. ; 


. 
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an emperor, who, thro' the whole courſe of his life, converſed in a familiar way 
with his friends and courtiers, and never ag ected thoſe extraordinary airs of divi- 
nity, aſſumed by Au rxAN DER and DEMETRIUS. The hiſtorian, a cotemporary 
writer, noted for candor and veracity, and withal, the greateſt and moſt penetra- 

ting genius, perhaps of all antiquity ; and ſo free from any tendency to ſuperfti- 
tion and credulity,. that he even lies under the contrary imputation, of atheiſm 
and prophaneneſs : The perſons, from whoſe teſtimony he related the miracle, of 
eſtabliſned character for judgment ani veracity, as we may well preſume ; eye-wit- 
neſſes of the fact, and confirming their verdict, after the FLavian family were 
deſpoiled of the empire, and could no longer give any reward, as the price of a 
lie. Utrumque, qui interfuere, nunc quoque memorant, poſtquam nullum mendacio 
pretium. To which if we add the public nature of the facts, as related, it will 


appear, that no evidence can well be ſuppoſed ſtronger for -ſo groſs and fo palpa- 
ble a falſhood. | 


THERE is alſo a very memorable tory related by Cardinal vs ReTz, and ; 


which may well deferve our conſideration. When that intriguing politician fled 
into SPAIN, to avoid the perſecution of his enemies, he paſſed thro' Sar acossa,, 
the capital of ARRAacon, where he was ſhewn, in the cathedral, a man, who had 
ſerved twenty years as a door-keeper, and was well known to every body in town,, 
that had ever paid their devotions at that church. He had been ſeen, for ſo long a 
time, wanting a leg; but recovered that limb by the rubbing of holy oil upon the 
ſtump; and the cardinal aſſures us that he ſaw him with two legs. This miracle 
was vouched by all the canons of the church; and the whole company in town 
were appealed to for a confirmation of the fact; whom the cardinal found, by 
their zealous devotion, to be thorow believers of the miracle. Here the relater was 
alſo cotemporary to the ſuppoſed prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine charac- 
ter as well as of great genius, the miracle of ſo /ingular a nature as could ſcarce 
admit of a counterfeit, and the witneſſes very numerous, and all of them, in a 
manner, ſpectators of the fact, to which they gave their teſtimony. And what 
adds mightily to the force of the evidence, and may double our ſurprize on this 
occaſion, is, that the cardinal himſelf, who relates the ſtory, ſeems not to give 
any credit to it, and conſequently cannot be ſuſpected of any concurrence in the 
holy fraud. He conſidered juftly, that it was not requiſite, in order to reject a 
fact of this nature, to be able accurately to diſprove the teſtimony, and to trace 
its falſhood, thro” all the circumſtances of knavery and credulity, which produced 
it. He knew, that as this was commonly altogether impoſſible at any ſmall di- 
ſtance of time and place; fo was it extremely difficult, even where one was im- 
mediately preſent, by reaſon of the bigotry, ignorance, cunning and roguery of a 
great part of mankind. He therefore concluded, like a juſt reaſoner, that ſuch 
an evidence carried falſhood upon the very face of it, and that a miracle fupported 
by any human teſtimony, was more properly a ſubject of deriſion than of 
argument. | : | 

THERE ſurely never was ſo great a number of miracles aſcribed to one perſon, 
as thoſe, which were lately ſaid to have been wrought in Fr ance upon the tomb of 
Abbe Paris, the famous JansenisT, with whoſe ſanctity the people were ſo long, 
deluded. The curing of the ſick, giving hearing to the deaf, and fight to the 
blind, were every where talked of, as the uſual effects of that holy ſepulchre. "= 
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what is more extraordinary; many of the miracles were immediately proved, upon 
the ſpot, before judges of unqueſtioned integrity, atteſted by witneſſes of credit 
and diſtinction, in a learned age, and on the moſt eminent theatre, that is now in 
the world. Nor is this all: A relation of them was publiſhed, and diſperſed 
every where; nor were the Jeſuits, tho' a learned body, ſupported by the civil 
magiſtrate, and determined enemies to thoſe opinions, in whoſe favor the miracles 
were ſaid to have been wrought, ever able diſtinctly to refute or detect them l. 


* This book was wrote by Monſ, de MoxTce- 
Rox, counſellor or judge of the parliament of 
Pars, a man of figure and character, who was 
alſo a martyr to the cauſe, and is now ſaid to be 
ſomewhere in a dungeon on account of his book. 

There is another book in three volumes (called 
Recueil des Miracles de I Abbe Paris) giving an 
account of many of theſe miracles, and accom- 
panied with prefatory diſcourſes, which are 
very well wrote. There runs, however, thro” the 
whole of theſe a ridiculous compariſon betwixt 
the miracles of our Saviour and thoſe of the Abbe; 
wherein tis aſſerted, that the evidence for the 
latter is equal to that for the former : As if the 
teſtimony of men could ever be put in the balance 
with that of God himſelf, who conducted the pen 
of the inſpired writers. If theſe writers, indeed, 
were to be confidered merely as human teſtimony, 
the FeencH author is very moderate in his com- 
pariſon ; ſince he might, with ſome appearance 
of reaſon, pretend, that the Jansex1sT miracles 
much ſurpaſs the others in evidence and autho- 
rity. The following circutnſtances are drawn 


from authentic papers, inſerted in the abore-men- 


tioned book. 
Many of the miracles of Abbe Parrs were 
immediately by witneſſes beſore the offi- 
ciality or biſhop's court of Pak is, under the eye 
of cardinal NoaiLLEs, whoſe character for inte- 
grity and capacity was never conteſted even by 
is enemies. | 
His ſueceſſor in the archbiſhoprie was an enemy 
to the Janszx1:Ts, and for that reaſon promoted 
to the ſee by the court. Yet 22 rectors or cures of 
Pars, with infinite earneſtneſs, preſs him to exa- 
mine thoſe miracles, which they aſſert to be 
known to the whole world, and indiſputably cer- 
tain : But he wiſely forbore. ' 


The Mor twisT party had tried to diſcredit theſe 
miracles in one inſtance, that of Madamoiſelle le 
Franc. Bit beſides; that their proceedings 


were in many reſpects the moſt irregular in the 
world, particularly in citing; only a few of the 
NSENISTS Witr whom they tampered with: 
des this, I ſay, they ſoon found. themſelves 
overwhelmed by a cloud of new wWitneſſes, one 
hundred and twenty in number, (abſt of them 
perſons of eretlit and ſubſtance in Pants, who 


; L 


gave oath for the miracle, This was accompa- 
nied with a ſolemn and earneſt appeal to the par- 
liament. But the parliament were forbid by au- 
thority to meddle in the affair. It was at laſt ob- 
ſerved that where men are heated by zeal and en- 
thuſiaſm, there is no degree of human teſtimony 
ſo ſtrong as may not be procured for the greateſt 
abſurdity : And thoſe who will be ſo filly as to 
examine the affair by that medium, and ſeek par- 
ticular flaws in the teſtimony, are almoſt ſure to 
be confounded. It muſt be a miſerable impoſture, 
indeed, that does not prevail in that conteſt. 

All who have been in France about that time 
have heard of the great reputation of Monſ. He: - 
RAUT,. the lieutenant de Police, whoſe vigilance, 
army wc activity, and extenſive intelligence 

ave been much ta ked of. This magiſtrate, who 
by the nature of his office is almoſt abſolute, was 
inveſted with full powers, on purpoſe to ſuppreſs 
or diſcredit theſe miracles; and. he frequently 
ſeized immediately, and examined the witneſſes 
and ſubjects of them: But never could reach any 
thing ſatisfactory againſt them. 

In the caſe of Madamoiſelle Tyrs Avr he ſent 
the famous De SyLva to examine her; whoſe 
evidence 1s very curious. The phyfician declares, 
that it was impoſſible ſhe could have been ſo ill as 
was proved by witneſſes; becaufe it was impoſſible 
ſhe could, in ſo ſhort. a time, have recovered fo 
perfectly as he found her. He reaſoned like a 
man of ſenſe, from natural cauſes ; but the oppo- 
ſite patty to'd him, that the whole was a miracle, 
and that his evidenee was the very beſt proof of it. 

The Mo. 1vn1sTs were in a ſad dilemma. They 
durſt not aſſert the abſolute inſufficiency of human 
evidence to prove a miracle: They were obliged 
to ſay, that theſe mitacles were wrought by witch- 
craft and the devil. But they were told, that this 


was the reſource of the Je ws of old. 


No JansEn1sT was ever embarrailed to account 
for the ceſſation of the miracles, when the church- 
yard was ſhut up by the king's edict. It was the 
touch of the tomb, which operated theſe extraor- 
dinary effects; and when no one conld approach 
the tomb, no effefts could be expected, God, 
indeed, could have thrown down the walls in a 
moment; but he is maſtef of hig o graces and 
worles, and it belongs not to us to 48 wn for 
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Where ſhall we find ſuch a number of circumſtances, agreeing to the corrobora- 


tion of one fact? And what have we to oppoſe to ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, but 
the abſolute impoſſibility or miraculous nature of the events, which they re- 
late? And this ſurely, in the eyes of all reaſonable people, will alone be regarded 
as a ſufficient refutation. 1 1 

Is the conſequence juſt, becauſe ſome human teſtimony has the utmoſt force 
and authority in ſome caſes, when it relates the battles of PRIL II or PHarsa- 
LIA, for inſtance ; that therefore all kinds of teſtimony muſt, in all caſes, have 
equal force and authority? Suppoſe that the Cæs Ax R AN and Pomyzian factions 
had, each of them, claimed the victory in theſe battles, and that the hiſtorians 
of each party had uniformly aſcribed the advantage to their own ſide z how 
could mankind, at this diſtance, have been able to determine between them? 
The contrariety is equally. ſtrong between the miracles related by HzzopoTvus 
or PLUuTARCH, and thoſe delivered by Mariana, BRD, or any monkiſh 
hiſtorian, * | rity 28 
Tux wiſe lend a very academic faith to every report, which favors the paſſion 
of the reporter ; whether it magnifies his country, his family, or himſelf, or in 
any other way ſtrikes in with his natural inclinations and propenſities. But what 
greater temptation than to appear a miſſionary, a prophet, an ambaſſador from 
heaven ? Who would not encounter many dangers and difficulties, in order to at- 
tain ſo ſublime a character? Or if, by the help of vanity and a heated imagina- 
tion, a man has firſt made a convert of himſelf and entered ſeriouſly into the de- 


luſion; who ever ſcruples to make uſe of pious frauds, in ſupport of ſo holy and 


meritorious a cauſe? 


them. He did not throw down the walls of every 
city like thoſe of IR IchO, on the ſounding of the 
rams-horns, nor break up the priſon of evety apo- 
ſtle, like that of St. Pavr, 5 | 
No leſs a man, than the Duc de CyaTilLoON, 


a duke and peer of France of the higheſt rank 


and family, gives evidence of a miraculous cure, 
performed upon a ſervant of his, who had lived ſe- 


veral years in his houſe with a viſible and palpa- 


ble infirmity. 4:59 Þ x 
I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that no clergy 
are more celebrated for ſtriftneſs of life and man- 


ners than the fecular clergy of Fx Axe, particu- 


larly the rectors or cures of PAR Is, who bear fuch 
teſtimony to theſe impoſtures. 


The learning, genius, and probity of the gen- | 


tlemen and the auſterity of the nuns of Poker - 


Roy aL have been much celebrated all over Eu- 
ROPE, | Yet they all give evidence for a miracle, 


wrought on the niece of the famous PaschAL, 


whole fanctity of life, as well as extraordinary 


capacity, is well known. The famous Racine 
wes an account of this miracle in his famous hi- 
ory of Pox r. Ro vA, and fortifies it with all the 
proofs, which a multitude of nuns, prieſts, phyſi> 
cians, and men of the world, all of them of un- 
doubted credit, could beſtew upon it. | Several 
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men of letters, particulatly the biſhop of Tounna 7, 


thought this miracle ſo certain, as to employ it in 
the refutation of atheiſts and free-thinkets. The 


qusen-regent of Fu ance, who was extremely pre- 


judiced againſt the PoxT-Roy Al, ſent her own 
phyſician to examine the miracle, who returned 
an abſolute. convert. In ſhott, the ſupernatural 


cure was ſo unconteſtable, that it ſaved,” for a 


time, that famous monaſtery from the ruin with 


which it was threatened by the Jeſuits. . Had it 


been a cheat, it had certainly been detected by 
ſuch ſagacious and powerful antagoniſts, and mu 
have haſtened the ruin of the contrivers. Our di- 


vines, who can build up a formidable caſtle from 


ſuch deſpicable materials; what. a prodigious fa- 
bric could they have reared from theſe and many 
other circumſtances, which I have not mentioned ! 
How oft would the great names of Pasc HAL, Ra- 
CINE,' ARNAUD, Nico, have reſounded io our 
ears? But if they, be wiſe, they had better adopt 
the miracle, as being more worth, a thouſand 
times, than all the reſt of theit collection. Be- 
ſides, it may ſerve very much to their purpoſe. 
For that miracle was really perſormed by the 
touch of an authentic holy prickle of the holy 
thorn, which compoſed the holy crown, which, 
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Tux ſmalleſt ſpark may here kindle: into the greateſt flame; becauſe the ma- 
terials are always prepared for it. The avidum genus auricularum ', the gazing 
populace receive greedily, without examination, whatever ſooths ſuperſtition, and 
promotes wonder. : . e HH 4g) 4510 175 

How many ſtories of this nature have, in all ages, been detected and exploded 
in their infancy? How many more have been celebrated for a time, and have af- 
terwards ſunk into neglect and oblivion? Where ſuch reports, therefore, fly 
about, the ſolution of the phænomenon is obvious; and we judge in conformity 
to regular experience and obſervation, when we account for it by the known and 
natural principles of credulity and deluſion. And ſhalt we, rather than have a re- 
courſe to ſo natural a ſolution, allow of a miraculous violation of the moſt eſta- 
. ⁰¶ / . pun penn 8 

I NEED not mention the difficulty of detecting a falſhood in any private or even 
public hiſtory, at the time and place, where it is ſaid to happen; much more 
where the ſcene is removed to ever ſo ſmall a diſtance. Even a court of judica- 
ture, with all the authority, accuracy, and judgment, which they can employ, 
find themſelves often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſhood' in the moſt 
recent actions. But the matter never comes to any iſſue, if truſted to the com- 
mon method of altercation and debate and flying rumors; efpecially when. men's 
Paſſions have taken party on either ſiddee. 5 

Ix the infancy of new religions, the wiſe and learned commonly eſteem the 
matter too inconſiderable to deſerve their attention or regard. And when af- 
terwards they would willingly detect the cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded 
multitude, the ſeaſon is now gone, and the records and witneſſes, which might 
clear up the matter, have periſned beyond recovery. 5 | 

No means of detection remain, but thofe which muſt be drawn from the very 
teſtimony itſelf of the reporters : And theſe, tho” always ſufficient with the judi- 
cious and knowing, are commonly: too. fine to fall under the comprehenſion of the 
vu F | 3 4 T 3 ; ＋ r 53.5 7 8 ; | 

yox the whole, then, it appears, that no teſtimony for any kind of miracle 

has ever amounted to a probability, much leſs to a proof; and that even ſup- 
ſing it amounted to a proof, it would be oppoſed by another proof, derived. 
rom the very nature of the fact, which it would endeavor to eſtabliſh. *Tis ex- 
perience only, which gives authority to human teſtimony ; and *tis the fame ex- 
erience, which aſſuxes us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, theſe two 
Finds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to. do but ſubſtract the one 
from the other, and embrace an opinion, either on one ſide or the other, with. 
that aſſurance, which ariſes from the remainder. But according to the principle 
here explained, this ſubſtraction, with regard to all popular religions, amounts to 
an entire annihilation ; and therefore we may eſtabliſh it as a maxim, that no hu · 
man teſtimony can have ſuch force as to prove a miracle, and make it a juſt foun- 
dation for any: ſuch. ſyſtem of religion *. 5 TY” ; 


Luer. 6 ſßyſtem of religion. Por I own, that ocherwiſe, 
1 beg the limitations here made may be there may poſſibly be miracles, or violations 
remarked, when I ſay, that a miracle can ne- of the uſual courſe of nature, of ſuch a kind as to 
ver be proved, ſo as to be the foundatign of a admit of proof from human teſtimony ; * 

y . * aps, 
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I au the better pleaſed with this method of reaſoning, as I think it may ſerve 
to confound thoſe dangerous friends or diguiſed enemies to the Chriſtian Religion, 
who have undertaken to defend it by the principles of human reaſon. Our moſt 


holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reaſon; and *tis'a ſure method of ex- 


poſing it to put it to ſuch a trial as it is, by no means, fitted to endure. To make 
this more evident, let us examine thoſe miracles, related in ſeripture; and not to 
loſe ourſelves in too wide a field, let us confine ourſelves to ſuch as we find in the 
Pentateuch, which we ſhall examine, according to the principles of theſe pretended 
Chriſtians, not as the word or teſtimony of God himſelf, but as the production of 
a mere human writer and hiſtorian. Here then we are firſt to conſider a book, 


: 


if - 


haps, it paths oor! 
the records of | hiſtory. ; Thus, ſuppoſe, all au- believe the moſt extraordinary events to ariſe from 
thors, in all languages, agree, that from the firſt their concurrence than admit ſo ſignal a violation 
of JanvaryY, 1600, there was a total darkneſs of the laws of nature. 5 
over the whole earth for eight days: Suppoſe that But ſhould this miracle be aſcribed to any new 
the tradition of this extrao:dinary event, is ſtill ſyſtem of religion; men, in all ages, have been ſo 
ſtrong and lively a the Peoples That all much impoſed on by ridiculous ſtories. of that kind; 
travellers, Who return from foreign opuntries, that this very circumſtance would be a full proof 
bring as accounts of the ſame tradition; with- of a cheat, and ſufficient, with all men of ſenſe, 
out the leaſt variatiqn or conttadiction: Tis evi- not only to mike them reject the fact, but even 
dent, that our preſent philoſophers, inſtead of rejetct it without farther examination. Tho” the 
doubting of that fact, ought to receive it for cer - r whom the miracle is aſcribed, be, in this 
tain, and ought to ſearch for the cauſes, whence caſe, Almighty, it does not, upon that account, be- 
it mighe be derived. The decay, corruption, and come à whit more probable ;* finee tis impoſſible 
diſſolution of nature, is an event rendered pro- for: us to know the attributes or actions of ſuch a 
bable by ſo many analogies, that any phænome- O being, otherwiſe than from the experience, which 
non, which ſeems to have a tendency towards that have, of W roductions, in the uſual courſe 
cataſtrophe, comes within the reach of hüman of nature. This Nil reduces us to paſt obſerva- 


teſtimony, if that teſtimony be very extenſive, and tion, and obliges us to compare the inſtances of 


uniform. the violations of truth in the teſtimony of men 
But ſuppoſe, that all the hiſtorians, Wha treat With thoſe of the violation of the Jaws. of nature 
of EncLanD, ſhould agree, that on the firſt of by miracles, in order to judge which of them is 
January, 1600, queen ELIZABETH died; that moſt likely and probable. As the violations of 
both before and after her death he was . by truth are more common in the teſtimony con- 
her phyſicians and the whole court, as 1 iſual cerning religions miracles than in that concerning 
with perſons of her rank; that her ſucceſſor was any other matter of fact; this muſt diminiſh very 
acknowleged and proglaimed by the Rent: much the authority of the former teſtimony, and 
| d a month, ſhe again make us form a general reſolution never to lend 
appeared, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and/go- an attention to it, with whatever ſpecious pre- 
verned ENGLAND for three years: I muſt confeſs, text it may be covered. 
I ſhould be ſurprized at the concurrence of ſo ma- My lord Bacon ſeems to have embraced 
ny odd circumſtances, but [ſhould not have the the ſame principles. of reaſoning,; 5 Facien 
leaſt inclination to believe ſo miraculous an event. © enim eſt congeries ſive hiſtoria naturalis parti- 
1 ſhou!d not doubt of her pretended: death, and * culatis omnium monſtrorum & partuum nature 
of thoſe. other public circumſtances, that followed © prodigioſorum ;. omnis denique novitatis & ra- 
it: I ſhould only affert it to have been pretended, - ©* ritatis & inconſueti in natura. 8 vero faci- 
and that it neither was, nor poſſibly could be real. endum eſt cum ſeveriſſimo delectu, ut conſtet 
You would in vain object to me the difficulty, and ** fides. Maxime autem habenda ſunt pro ſuſpec- 
almoſt impoſſibility of deceiving the world in an ** tis quz pendent quomodocunque ex religione; 


affair of ſuch conſequence ; the wiſdom and in- © ut prodigia/L1yn : Nec minus _ iu on. 


tegrity of that renowned queen; with the little or tur in ſcriptoribus magia naturalis, aut etiam 
no. advantage which ſhe could reap from ſo poor alchymiz, & hujuſmodi hominibus; qui tan 
an artifice : All this might aſtoniſh me; but IW old quam proci ſunt & amatores fabularum. 

fill reply, that the knàavery and folly of men are © Now, Organ, Lib. 2. Aph. 29. 
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ſſible to find any ſuch in all ſuch common phænomena, that I ſhould rather 
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ented to us by a barbarous and ignorant people, wrote in an age when the 
2 ſtill more barbarous, and in all probability long after the 22 which it "6 
lates ; corroborated by no concurring teſtimony, and reſembling thoſe fabulous 
accounts, which every nation gives of its origin. Upon reading this bock, we 
find it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives an account of a ſtate of the world 
and of human nature entirely different from the preſent: Of our fall from that 
ſtate : Of the age of man, extended to near a thouſand years: Of the deſtruction 
of the world by a deluge: Of the arbitrary choice of one people, as the favorites 
of heaven; and that people, the countrymen of the author: Of their deliverance 
from bondage by prodigies the moſt aſtoniſhing imaginable: I defire any one to 
lay his hand upon his heart, and after ſerious conſideration declare, whether he 
thinks, that the falſhood of ſuch a book, ſupported by ſuch a teſtimony, would 
be more extraordinary and miraculous than all the miracles it relates; which is, 
however, neceſſary to make it be received, according to the meaſures of probabi- 
lity above eſtabliſhed, 25 | | | 
War we have ſaid of miracles may be applied, without any variation, to 
prophecies; and indeed, all prophecies are real miracles, and as ſuch only, can 
de admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it did not exceed the capacity of hu- 
man nature to foretel future events, it would be abſurd to employ any prophecy 
as an argument for a divine miſſion or authority from heaven. So that, upon the 
whole, we may conclude, that the Cbriſtian Religion, not only was at firſt attended 
with miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed by any reaſonable perſon 
without one. Mere reaſon is inſufficient to convince us of its veracity: And who- 
ever is moved by Faitb to aſſent to it is conſcious of a continued miracle in his 
own perſon, which ſubverts all the principles of his underſtanding, and gives 
him a determination to believe what is moſt contrary to cuſtom and experience. 
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1 Was killy engaged in converſation with a friend who loyes ſceptical para- 
doxes ; where, tho he advanced many principles, of which I can by no means 
approve, yet as they ſeem to be curious, and to bear ſome relation to the chain of 
reaſoning carried” on thro* theſe eſſays, 1 ſhall' here copy them from my 
memory as accurately as I can, in order to ſubmit them to the judgment of the 


Oun converſation began with my admiring the ſingular good fortune of philo- 
fophy, which, as it requires intire mens above all other privileges, and 
Horiſhes chiefly from the free oppoſition of ſentiments and argumentation, received 
its firſt birth in an age and country of freedom and toleration, and was never 
cramped, even in its moſt extravagant principles, by any creeds, confeſſions, or 


OF A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE AND FUTURE STATE. 3;7 


penal ſtatutes. For except the baniſhment of PRoTacoR as, and the death of 
SocRAT ES, Which laſt event proceeded partly from other motives, there are 
ſcarce any inſtances to be met with, in antient hiſtory, of this bigotted jealouſy, 
with which the preſent age is ſo much infeſted, Epicukus lived at ArhENS to 

an advanced age, in peace and tranquility: EeicuRtans * were even admitted to 
receive the 1 and to officiate at the altar, in the moſt ſacred 
rites of the eſtabliſhed religion: And the public encouragement of penſions and 
ſallaries was afforded equally, by the wiſeſt of all the Roman emperors”, to the 


profeſſors of every ſect of philoſophy. How requiſite ſuch kind of treatment was 


to philoſophy, in its firſt origin, will eaſily be conceived, if we reflect, that even 
at preſent, when it may be ſuppoſed more hardy and robuſt, it bears with much 
difficulty the inclemency of the ſeaſons, and thoſe harſh winds of calumny and per- 
ſecution, which blow upon it. | | | 

Yov admire, ſays my friend, as the ſingular good-fortune of philoſophy, what 


ſeems to reſult from the natural courſe of things, and to be unavoidable in every 


age and nation. This pertinacious bigotry, of which. you complain, as ſo fatal to 
2 hy, is really her offspring, who, after allying with ſuperſtition, ſeparates 

imſelf intirely from the intereſt of his parent, and becomes her moſt inveterate 
enemy and perſecutor. Speculative dogmas of religion, the preſent occaſions of 
ſuch furious diſpute, could not poſſibly be conceived or admitted in the early ages 
of the world; when mankind, being wholly illiterate, formed an idea of religion, 


more ſuitable to their weak apprehenſion, and compoſed their ſacred tenets chiefly 


of ſuch tales as were the objects of traditional belief, more than of argument or 
diſputation. After the firſt alarm, therefore, was over, which aroſe from the 
new paradoxes and principles of the philoſophers; theſe teachers ſeem, ever after, 
during the ages of antiquity, to have lived in great harmony with the eſtabliſned 
ſuperſtitions, and to have made a fair partition of mankind betwixt them; the 
former claiming all the learned and the wiſe, and the latter poſſeſſing all the vulgar 
and illiterate. | | 


IT ſeems then, fays I, that you leave politics intirely out of the queſtion, and 


never ſuppoſe, that a wiſe magiſtrate can juſtly be jealous of certain tenets of phi- 
loſophy, ſuch as thoſe of EricuRxus, which denying a divine exiſtence, and conſe- 
quently a providence. and a future ſtate, ſeem to looſen, in a great meaſure, the 
ties of morality, and may be ſuppoſed, for that reaſon, pernicious to the peace of 
civil ſociety. 8 

1 8 replied he, that in fact theſe perſecutions never, in any age, pro- 
ceeded from calm reaſon, or any experience of the pernicious conſequences of phi- 
loſophy 3 but aroſe entirely from paſfion and prejudice. But what if I ſhould ad- 
vance farther, and aſſert, that if Eyicuxus had been accuſed before the people 
by any of the Hcophants or informers of thoſe days, he could eaſily have defended 
his cauſe, and proved his principles of philoſophy to be as ſalutary as thoſe of his 
adverſaries, who endeavored, with ſuch zeal, to expoſe him to the public hatred 
I wisu, faid I, you would try your eloquence upon ſo extraordinary a topic, 
and make a ſpeech for Ericuxus, which might ſatisfy, not the mob of ATazxs, 
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if you will allow that antient and polite city to have contained any mob, but the 
more philoſophical part of his audience, ſuch as might be ſuppoſed capable of 
comprehending his arguments. 1 | 8 
Ine matter would not be difficult, upon ſuch conditions, replied he: And if 
vou pleaſe, I ſhall ſuppoſe myſelf Epicux us for a moment, and make you ſtand: 
for the ArREN IAN people, and ſhall deliver you ſuch an harangue as will fill all 
the urn with white beans, and leave not a black one to gratify the mahce of my 
adverſaries. | 5 : e 
Very well: pray proceed upon theſe ſuppoſitions. „ ee 
I come hither, O ye ATHENTANSs, to juſtify in your aſſembly what I main- 
tained in my ſchool, and find myſelf impeached by furious antagoniſts, inſtead. of 
realoning with calm and diſpaſſionate enquirers. Your deliberations, which of 
right ſhould be directed to queſtions of public good, and the intereſt of the com- 
monwealth, are diverted to the diſquifitions of ſpeculative philoſophy ; and theſe 
magnificent, but, perhaps, fruitleſs enquiries, take place of your more familiar 
but more uſeſul occupations. . But ſo far as in me lies, I will prevent this abuſe. 
We ſhall not here diſpute concerning the origin and government of worlds. We 
ſhall only enquire how far ſuch queſtions concern the public intereſt. And if I can 
perſuade you, that they are entirely indifferent to the peace of ſociety and ſecurity 
of government, I hope that you will preſently ſend us back to our ſchools, there 
to examine at leiſure the queſtion the moſt ſublime, bur, at the ſame time, the moſt 
ſpeculative of all philoſophy. F | 1 C 
Tux religious philoſophers, not ſatisfied with the traditions of your forefathers, 
and doctrines of your prieſts (in which 1 willingly acquiefce) indulge. a raſh cu- 
rioſity, in trying how far they can eſtabliſh religion upon the principles of rea- 
fon; and they thereby excite, inſtead of ſatisfying the doubts, which naturally 
ariſe from a diligent and ſcrutinous enquiry, They paint, in the moſt magnificent 
colors, the order, beauty, and wiſe arrangement of the univerſe; and then aſk, 
if ſuch a glorious diſplay of intelligence could proceed from the fortuitous con- 
courſe of atoms, or if chance could produce what the higheſt genius can never 
ſufficiently admire. I ſhall not examine the juſtneſs of this argument. I ſhall al- 
low it to be as ſolid as my antagoniſts and accuſers can deſire. Tis ſufficient, if 
I can prove, from this very reaſoning, that the queſtion is entirely ſpeculative, 
and that when, in my philoſophical diſquiſitions, I deny a providence and a fu- 
ture. ſtate, I undermine not the foundations of ſociety, but advance principles, 
which they themſelves, u their own topics, if they argue conſiſtently, muſt 
allow to be ſolid and ſatisfactory. | [95 r | 


You then, who are my accuſers, have acknowleged, that the chief or ſole ar- 
gument for a divine exiſtence (which I never queſtioned) is derived from the or- 
der of nature; where there appear ſuch marks of intelligence and deſign, that 
you think it extravagant to aſſign for its cauſe, either chance, or the blind and un- 

ided force of matter. You allow, that this is an argument, drawn from ef- 

ects to cauſes. From the ofder of the work, you infer, that there muſt have been 
project and forethought in the workman. If you cannot make aut this point, you 
allow, that your concluſion fails; and you pretend not to eſtabliſn the concluſion in 
a greater latitude than the phznomena of nature will juſtify, Theſe are your con- 
ceſſions. I deſire you to mark the conſequences. i fn f 
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Wu we infer any particular cauſe from an effect, we muſt proportion the 
one to the other, and can never be allowed to aſcribe to the cauſe any qualities, but 
what are exactly ſufficient to produce the effect. A body of ten ounces raiſed in 
any ſcale may ſerve as a proof, that the counter-ballancing weight exceeds ten 
ounces; but can never afford a reaſon, that it exceeds a hundred. If the cauſe, 
aſſigned for any effect, be not ſufficient to produce it, we muſt either reject that 
cauſe, or add to it ſuch qualities as will give it a juſt proportion to the effect. 
But if we aſcribe to it farther qualities, or affirm it capable of producing other ef- 
fects, we can only indulge the licence of conjecture, and arbitrarily ſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of qualities and energies, without reaſon or authority. : 
Tux fame rule holds, whether the cauſe aſſigned be brute unconſcious matter 
or a rational intelligent being. If the cauſe be known only by the effect, we ne- 
ver ought to aſſign to it any qualities, beyond what are preciſely requiſite to pro- 
duce the effect: nor can we, by any rules of juſt reaſoning, return back from the 


cauſe, and infer other effects from it, beyond thoſe by which alone it is known- 


to us. No one, merely from the ſight of one of Zeux1s's pictures, could know, 
that he was alſo a ſtatuary or architect, and was an artiſt no leſs ſkilful in ſtone: 
and marble than in colors, the talents and taſte diſplayed in the particular work 
before us ; theſe we may ſafely conclude the workman to be poſſeſſed of. The 
cauſe muſt be proportioned to the effect: And if we exactly and preciſely: propor-- 
tion it, we ſhall never find in it any qualities that point farther, or afford an in- 
ference concerning any other deſign or performance. Such qualities muſt be ſome- 
what beyond what is merely requiſite to produce the effect, which we examine. 
 _ ArLowins, therefore, the gods to be the authors of the exiſtence or order of the 
univerſe; it follows, that they poſſeſs that preciſe degree of power, intelligence, 
and benevolence, which appears in their workmanſhip ; but nothing farther can 
ever be proved, except we call in the aſſiſtance of exaggeration and:flattery to 
ſupply the defects of argument and reaſoning. So far as the traces of any attri- 
butes, at preſent, appear, fo far may we conclude theſe attributes to exiſt. The 


ſuppoſition of farther attributes is mere hypotheſis ; much more, the ſuppoſition,, 


that, in diſtant periods of place and time, there has been, or will be a more mag- 
nificent diſplay of theſe attributes, and a ſcheme of adminiſtration more ſuitable 
to ſuch imaginary virtues. We can never be allowed to mount up from the uni- 
verſe, tlie effect, to-JuerTER, the cauſe ;: and then deſcend: downwards, to infer - 
any new effect from that cauſe; as if the preſent effects alone were not entirely 
worthy of the glorious attributes which we aſcribe to that deity: Phe knowlege- 
of the cauſe being derived ſolely from the effect, they myſt be exactly adjuſted to 
each other, and the one can never point towards any thing farther, or be the foun- 
dation of any new inference and concluſion. | PD | 

You find certain phenomena in nature. ou ſeek a cauſe or author. You: 


imagine that you have found him. Tou afterwards become fo enamoured of” - 


this offspring of your brain, that you imagine it impoſſible but he muſt produce 
ſomething greater, and more perfect than the preſent ſcene of things, which is 
ſo full of ill and diforder. You forget, that this ſuperlative intelligence and be- 
nevolence are entirely imaginary, or at leaſt, without any foundation in reaſon ; 
and that you have no ground to aſcribe to him any qualities, but what you ſee he 
has. actually exerted and diſplayed in his productions. Let your. gods, — 
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O philoſophers, be ſuited to the preſent appearances of nature : And preſume not 
to alter theſe appearances by arbitrary ſuppoſitions, in order to ſuit them to the 
attributes, which you ſo fondly aſcribe to your deities. 

Wren prieſts and poets, ſupported by your authority, O ArRENIANs, talk 
of a golden or a filver age, which preceded the preſent ſcene of vice and miſery, 
I hear them with attention and with reverence. But when philoſophers, who pre- 
tend to neglect authority, and to cultivate reaſon, hold the ſame diſcourſe, I pay 
them not, I own, the fame obſequious ſubmiſſion and pious deference. I aſk ; 
Who carried them into the celeſtial regions, who admitted them into the councils 
of the gods, who opened to them the book of fate, thac they thus raſhly affirm 
that their deities have executed, or will execute, any purpoſe, beyond what has 
actually appeared ? If they tell me, that they have mounted on the ſteps or by 
the gradual aſcent of reaſon, and by drawing inferences from effects to cauſes, I 
ſtill infiſt, that they have aided the aſcent of reaſon by the wings of imagination; 
_ otherwiſe they could not thus change their manner of inference, and argue from 
cauſes to effects; preſuming, that a more perfect production than the preſent world 
would be more ſuitable to ſuch perfect beings as the gods, and forgetting, that 
they have no reaſon to aſcribe to theſe celeſtial beings any perfection or any attri- 
bute, but what can be found in the preſent world. Tus 
- Hence all the fruitleſs induſtry to account for the ill appearances of nature, 
and ſave the honor of the gods; while we muſt acknowlege the reality of that 
evil and diforder, with which the world ſo much abounds. The obſtinate and in- 
tractable qualities of matter, we are told, or the obſervance of general laws, 
or ſome ſuch reaſon is the ſole cauſe, which controlled the power and benevolence 
of Jurir ER, and obliged him to create mankind and every ſenſible creature ſo im- 
perfect and ſo unhappy. Theſe attributes, then, are, it ſeems, beforehand, taken 
for granted, in their greateſt latitude. And upon that ſuppoſition, I own, that 
ſuch conjectures may, perhaps, be admitted as plauſible ſolutions of the ill phæno- 
mena. But ſtill I aſk; Why take theſe attributes for granted, or why aſcribe to 
the cauſe any qualities but what actually appear in the effect? Why torture your 
brain to juſtify the courſe of nature upon ſuppoſitions, which, for aught you know, 
may be entirely imaginary, and of which there are to be found no traces in the 
courſe of nature ? | | | F | 

Tux religious hypotheſis, therefore, muſt be conſidered only as a particular 
method of accounting for the viſible phænomena of the univerſe : But no juſt rea- 
ſoner will ever preſume to infer from it any ſingle fact, and alter or add to the 
phenomena, in any fingle particular, If you think, that the appearances of things 
prove ſuch cauſes, tis allowable for you to draw an inference concerning the exiſt- 
ence of theſe cauſes. In ſuch complicated and ſublime ſubjects, every one ſhould 
be indulged in the liberty of conjecture and argument. But here you ought to 

reſt, If you come backward, and arguing from your inferred cauſes, conclude, 
that any other fact has exiſted, or will exiſt, in the courſe of nature, which may 
ferve for a fuller diſplay of particular attributes ; I muſt admoniſh you, that you 
have departed from the method of reaſoning, attached to the preſent ſubject, 
and mult certainly have added ſomething, to the attributes of the cauſe, beyond 
what appears in the effect; otherwiſe you could never, with tolerable ſenſe or 
FTE 1 logins 4 me Pflo- 
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propriety; add any thing to the effect, in order to render it more worthy of the - 


cauſe. | | 324 Toth 
Wurkk, then, is the odiouſneſs of that doctrine, which I teach in my. ſchool, 
or rather, which I examine in my gardens? Or what do you find in this whole 
_ queſtion, wherein the ſecurity of good morals, or the peace and order of ſociety 
is in the leaſt concerned? * GB AO | 7 
| I vx a providence, you ſay, and ſupreme governor of the world, who 
guides the courſe of events, and puniſhes the vicious with infamy and diſap- 
pointment, and rewards the virtuous with honor and ſucceſs, in all their under- 
takings. But ſurely, I deny not the courſe itſelf of events, which lies open to 
every one's enquiry and examination. I acknowlege, that, in the preſent order of 
things, virtue is attended with more peace of mind than vice; and meets with 
a more favorable reception from the world. I am ſenſible, that, according to the 
paſt experience of mankind, friendſhip is the chief joy of human life, and mode- 
ration the only ſource of tranquility and happineſs. I never balance between the 
virtuous and the vicious courſe of life; but am ſenſible, that, to a well diſpoſed 
mind, every advantage is on the fide of the former. And what can you ſay more, 
allowing all your ſuppoſitions and reaſonings? You tell me, indeed, that this diſ- 
poſition of things proceeds from intelligence and deſign.” But whatever it pro- 
ceeds from, the diſpoſition itſelf, on which depends our happineſs or mifery, and 
conſequently our conduct and deportment in life, is ſtill. the ſame." Tis ſtill open 
for me, as well as you, to regulate my behavior, by my experience of piſt events. 
And if you affirm, that, while a divine providence is allowed, and-a- ſupreme 
difteibutive juſtice in the univerſe, I ought to expect ſome more particular reward 
of the good, and puniſhment of the bad, beyond the ordinary courſe of events; 
I here find the ſame fallacy, which I have before endeavored to detect. Vou per- 
ſiſt in imagining, that, if we grant that divine exiſtence, for which you ſo ear- 
neftly contend; you may ſafely infer conſequences from it, and add ſomething to 
the experienced order of nature, by arguing from the attributes, which you aſcribe 
to your gods. You ſeem not to remember, that all your reaſonings on this ſub- 
ject can only be drawn from effects to cauſes ; and that every argument, deduced 
from cauſes to effects, muſt of neceſſity be a groſs ſophiſm ; ſince it is impoſſible 
for you to know any thing of the cauſe, but what you have antecedently, not in- 
ferred, but diſcovered to the full, in the effect. U At | 
Bur what muſt a philoſopher judge of thoſe vain reaſoners, who, inſtead. of re- 
garding the preſent ſcene of things, as the ſole object of their contemplation, ſo 
far reverſe the whole courſe of nature, as to render this life merely a paſſage to 
ſomething farther z a porch, which leads to a greater, and vaſtly different building; 
a prologue, which ſerves only to introduce the piece, and give it more grace and 
propriety? Whence, do you chink, can ſuch philoſophers derive their idea of the 
gods? From their on conceit and imagination ſurely. For if they derived. it 
from the preſent phænomena, it would never point to any thing farther, but muſt 
be exactly adjuſted to them. That the divinity may pofibly poſſeſs attributes, which 
we have never ſeen exerted; may be governed by 3 action, which we 
cannot diſcover to be ſatisfied: All this will freely be allowed. But ſtill this is 
mere fp eſſibility and hypotheſis. We 3 have reaſon to infer any attributes, 
1 a a | or 
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or any principles of action in him, but ſo far as we know them to have been ex- 
erted and ſatisfied. 3 L 5 
Are there any marks of a diſtributive juſtice in the world? If you anſwer in the 
affirmative, I conclude, that, ſince juſtice here exerts itſelf, it is ſatisfied. If you 
reply in-the negative, I conclude, that you have then no reaſon to aſcribe juſtice 
to the gods. If you hold a medium between affirmation and negation, . by ſaying, 
that the juſtice of the gods, at preſent, exerts itſelf in part, but not in its full ex- 
tent; I anſwer, that you have no reaſon to give it any particular extent, but only 

ſo far as you ſee it, at preſent, exert itſelf. | hare. 
Tuus | bring the diſpute, O ATHEnians, to a ſhort iſſue with my antagoniſts. 
The courſe of nature lies open to my contemplation as well as theirs. The expe- 
rienced train of events is the great ſtandard by which we all regulate our conduct. 
Nothing elſe can be appealed to in the field, or in the ſenate. Nothing elſe ought 
ever to be heard of, in the ſchool, or in the cloſet. © In vain, would our limited 
underſtandings break thro* thoſe boundaries, which are too narrow for our fond 
imaginations. While we argue from the courſe of nature, and infer a particular 
intelligent cauſe, which firſt beſtowed, and till preſerves order in the univerſe, 
we embrace a principle, which is both uncertain and uſeleſs, * I's uncertain ; 
becauſe the ſubject lies entirely beyond the reach of human experience. Tis uſe- 
leſs; becauſe. our knowlege of this cauſe being derived entirely from the courſe 
of nature, we can never, according to the rules of juſt reaſoning, return back 
from the cauſe with any new inferences, or making additions to the common and 
experienced courſe of nature, eſtabliſh any new principles of conduct and behavior. 
1 oBserveE (ſays I, finding he had finiſhed his harangue) that you neglect not 
the artifice of the demagogues of old ; and as you was pleaſed to make me ftand 
for the people, you inſinuate yourſelf into my favor, by embracing thoſe principles, 
to which, you know, I have always expreſſed a particular attachment. But al- 
lowing you to make experience (as indeed I think you ought) the only ſtandard 
of our judgment concerning this, and all other queſtions of fact; I doubt not 
but, from the very ſame experience, to which you appeal, it may be poſſible to 
refute this reaſoning, which you have put into the mouth of Erie uRus. If you 
ſaw, for inſtance, a half-finiſhed building ſurrounded with heaps of brick and 
ſtone and mortar, and all the inſtruments of maſonry ; could you not infer from 
the effect, that it was a work of deſign and contrivance? And could you not re- 
turn again, from this inferred cauſe, to infer new additions to the effect, and 
conclude, that the building would ſoon be finiſhed, and receive all the farther im- 
provements, which art could beſtow upon it? If you ſaw, upon the ſea ſhore, the 
print of one human foot, you would conclude, that a man had paſſed that way, 
and that he had alſo left the traces of the other foot, tho' effaced by the rolling of 
the ſands or inundation of the waters. Why then do you refuſe to admit the 
ſame method of reaſoning with regard to the order of nature? Conſider the world 
and the preſent life only as an imperfect building, from which you can infer a 
ſaperior intelligence; and arguing from that ſuperior intelligence, which can leave 
nothing imperfect ; hy may you not infer a more finiſhed ſcheme or plan, which 
will receive its completion in ſome diſtant period of ſpace or time? Are not theſe 
methods of reaſoning exactly parallel? And under what pretext can you embrace 

the one while you reject the other : 

Tux 
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Tux infinite difference of the ſubjects, replied he, is a ſufficient foundation for 


this difference in my concluſions. In works of human art and contrivance, tis al- 


lowable to advance from the effect to the cauſe, and returning back from the cauſe, 
form new inferences concerning the effect, and examine the alterations, which it 
has probably undergone, or may ſtill undergo. But what is the foundation of 
this method of reaſoning ? Plainly this; that man is a being, whom we know by 
experience, whoſe motives and deſigns we are acquainted with, and whoſe pro- 
jects and inclinations have a certain connexion and coherence, according to the 
laws, which nature has eſtabliſhed for the government of ſuch a creature, When, 
therefore, we find, that any work has proceeded from the ſkill and induſtry of 


man; as we are otherwiſe acquainted with the nature of the animal; we can draw 


a hundred inferences concerning what may be expected from him; and theſe in- 


ferences will all be founded on experience and obſervation. But did we know 


man only from the ſingle work or production, which we examine, it were impoſ- 
ſible for us to argue in this manner; becauſe our knowlege of all the qualities, 
which we aſcribe to him, being in that caſe derived from the production, tis im- 
poſſible they could point to any thing farther, or be the foundation of any new 
inferences. The print of a foot in the ſand can only prove, when conſidered 
alone, that there was ſome figure adapted to it, by which it was produced : But 
the print of a human foot proves likewiſe, from our other experience, that there 
was probably another foot, which alſo left its impreſſion, tho* effaced by time or 
other accidents. Here we mount from the effet to the cauſe ; and deſcending 
again from the cauſe, infer alterations in the effect; but this is not a continua- 
Logo the ſame ſimple chain of reaſoning. We comprehend in this caſe a hun- 
dred other experiences and obſervations, concerning the «ſua? figure and mem- 
bers of that ſpecies of animal, without which this method of argument mult be 
conſidered as fallacious and ſophiſtical. | 

Tre caſe is not the ſame with our reaſonings from the works of nature. The 
Deity is known to us only by his productions, and is a ſingle being in the univerſe, 
not comprehended under any ſpecies or genus, from whoſe experienced attributes 
or qualities, we can,' by analogy, infer any attribute or quality in him. As the 
univerſe ſhews wiſdom and goodneſs, we infer wiſdom and goodneſs : As it ſhows 
a particular degree of theſe perfections, we infer a particular degree of them, 
preciſely adapted to the effect, which we examine. But farther attributes or far- 
ther degrees of the ſame attributes, we can' never be authorized to infer or ſuppoſe, 
by any rules of juſt reaſoning. Now without ſome ſuch licence of ſuppoſition, 
*tis impoſſible for us to argue from the cauſe, or infer any alteration in the ef- 
fect, beyond what has immediately fallen under our obſervation. Greater good 
produced by this Being muſt ſtill prove a greater degree of goodneſs : More im- 
partial diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments mult proceed from a ſuperior re- 
gard to juſtice and equity. Every ſuppoſed addition to the works of nature 
makes an addition to the attributes of the author of nature; and conſequently, 
being entirely unſupported by any reaſon or argument, can never be admitted but 
as mere conjecture and hypotheſis ®. | | 


e In general, it may, I thin':, be eſtabliſhed as its particular effects, it mul be impoſbble to inſer 
a maxim, that where any cauſe is kno n only by any new rapes from that cauſe ; ſince the . 
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Tax great ſource of our miſtake in this ſubject, and of the unbounded licence 
of conjecture, which we indulge, is, that we tacitly conſider ourſelves, as in the 
place of the ſupreme Being, and conclude, that he will, on every occaſion, ob- 
ſerve the ſame conduct, which we ourſelves, in his ſituation, would have em- 
braced as reaſonable and eligible. But beſides, that the ordinary courſe of nature 
may convince us, that almoſt every thing is regulated by principles and maxims 
very different from ours; beſides this, I. ſay, it muſt evidently appear contrary 
to all rule of analogy to reaſon from the intentions and projects of men to thoſe 
of a being ſo different, and ſo much ſuperior. In human nature, there is a cer- 
tain experienced coherence of deſigns and inclinations z. ſo that when, from any 
facts, we have diſcovered one intention of any man, it may often be reaſonable, 
from experience, to infer another, and draw a long chain of concluſions concern- 
ing his paſt or future conduct. But this method of reaſoning never can have place 
with regard to a Being, ſo remote and incomprehenſible, who bears leſs analogy 
to any other Being in the univerſe than the ſun to a waxen taper, and who diſ- 
covers himſelf only by ſome faint traces or outlines, beyond which we have no 
authority to aſcribe to him any attribute or perfection. What we imagine to be 
a ſuperior perfection may really be a defect. Or were it ever ſo much a perfec- 
tion, the aſcribing it to the ſupreme Being, where it appears not to have been 
really exerted, to the full, in his works, ſavors more of flattery and panegyric, 
than of juſt reaſoning and ſound philoſophy. All the philoſophy, therefore, in 
the world, and all the religion, which is nothing but a ſpecies of philoſophy, 
will never be able to carry us beyond the uſual courſe of experience, or give us 
meaſures of conduct and behavior, different from thoſe which are furniſhed by 
reflections on common life. No new fact can ever be inferred from the religious 
| hypotheſis; no event foreſeen or foretold ; no reward or puniſhment expected or 
dreaded, beyond what is already known by practice and obſervation. So that my 
apology for Epic uus will ſtill appear ſolid and ſatisfactory; nor have the poli- 
rical intereſts of ſociety any connexion with the philoſophical diſputes concerning 
metaphyſics and religion. | 75 1 5 25 
THERE is ſtill one circumſtance, replied I, which you ſeem to have overlooked. 
Tho” I ſhould allow your premiſes, I muſt ſtill deny your concluſion. You con- 
clude, that religious doctrines and reaſonings can have no influence on life, be- 
cauſe they ought to have no influence; never conſidering, that men reaſon not in 
the ſame manner you do, but draw many conſequences from the belief of a divine 
exiſtence, and ſuppoſe that the Deity will inflict puniſhments on vice, and beſtow 


ties, which are requiſite to produce theſe new ef- ertion of a like energy (for tis impoſſible it can 
feQs along with the former, muſt either be differ- be abſolutely the ſame) I ſay, this exertion of a 
ent, or ſuperior, or of more extenſive operation, 


than thoſe which ſimply produced the effect, whence 


alone the cauſe is ſuppoſed to be known to us. We 
can never, therefore, have any reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the exiſtence of theſe qualities. To ſay that the 
new effects only from a continuation of the 
ſame energy, which is already known from the 
ſirſt effects, will not remove the difficulty. For 
even 2 this to be the caſe, (which can ſel- 
dom be ſuppoſed) the very continuation and ex- 


like energy in a different period of ſpace and time 
is a very arbitrary ' ſuppoſition, and what there 
cannot poſſibly be any traces of in the effects, from 
which all -our knowlege of the cauſe is originally 
derived. Let the inferred cauſe be exactly pro- 
portioned (as it ſhould be) to the known fe 
and tis impoſſible that it can poſſeſs any qualities, 
from which new or different effects can be in- 
ferred. | 


rewards 
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rewards on virtue beyond what appear in the ordinary courſe of nature. Whe- 
ther this reaſoning of theirs be juſt or not, is no matter, Its influence on their life 
and conduct muit ſtill be the ſame. And thoſe, who may attempt to diſabuſe 
them of ſuch prejudices, may, for aught I know, be good reaſoners, but I can- 
not allow them to be good citizens and politicians ; ſince they free men from one 
reſtraint upon their paſſions, and make the infringement of the laws of ſociety, in 
one reſpect, more eaſy and ſecure. 

AFTER all, I may, perhaps, agree to your general concluſion in favor of li- 
berty, tho* upon different premiſes from thoſe, on which you endeavor to found 
it. I think that the ſtate ought to tolerate every principle of philoſophy ; nor is 
there an inſtance that any government has ſuFered in its political intereſts by ſuch 
indujgence. There is no enthuſiaſm among philoſophers ; their doctrines are 
not very alluring to the people; and no reſtraint can be put upon their reaſonings, 
but what muſt be of dangerous conſequence to the ſciences, and even to the ſtate, 
by paving the way for perſecution and oppreſſion in points, where the generality 
of mankind are more deeply intereſted and concerned. 

Bor there occurs to me (continued I) with regard to your main topic, a dif- 
ficulty, which I ſhall juſt propoſe to you, without inſiſting on it; [Eſt it lead into 


reaſonings of too nice and delicate a nature. In a word, I much doubt whether 


it be poſſible for a cauſe to be known only by its effect (as you have all along ſup- 
poſed) or to be of ſo ſingular and particular a nature as to have no parallel and no 
ſimilarity with any other cauſe or object, that has ever fallen under our obſerva- 
tion. Tis only when two ſpecies of objects are found to be conſtantly conjoined, 
that we can infer the one from the other; and were an effect preſented, which was 
entirely ſingular, and could not be comprehended under any known ſpecies; I 
do not ſee, that we could form any conjecture, or inference at all concerning its 
cauſe. If experience and obſervation and analogy be, indeed, the only guides 
which we can reaſonably follow in inferences of this nature; both the effect and 
cauſe muſt bear a ſimilarity and reſemblance to other effects and cauſes which we 
know, and which we have found in many inſtances, to be conjoined with each 
other. I leave it to your own reflections to proſecute the conſequences of this 
Principle. I ſhall juſt obſerve, that as the antagoniſts of Ep1curus always ſup- 

poſe the univerſe, an effect quite ſingular and unparalleled, to be the proof of a 
Deity, a cauſe no leſs ſingular and unparalleled ; your reaſonings, upon that ſup- 
poſition, ſeem, at leaſt, to merit our attention. There is, I own, ſome difficulty, 
how we can ever return from the cauſe to the effect, and reaſoning from our ideas: 
of the former, infer any alteration on the latter, or any addition to it. 
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ECT 1080 8... 
OF THE ACADEMICAL OR SCEPTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. | 


E A R T 1 


HERE is not a greater number of philoſophical reaſonings, diſplayed upon 

any ſubject, than thoſe, which prove the exiſtence of a Deity, and refute 

the fallacies of Atbeiſts; and yet the moſt religious philoſophers ſtill diſpute whe- 

ther any man can be ſo blinded as to be a ſpeculative atheiſt, How ſhall we re- 

concile theſe contradictions? The knight-errants, who wandered about to clear 

the world of dragons and giants, never entertained the leaſt doubt with regard to 
the exiſtence af theſe monſters. e 

Tas Sceptic is another enemy of religion, who naturally provokes the indigna- 
tion of all divines and graver philoſophers; tho? 'tis certain, that no man ever 
met with any ſuch abſurd creature, or converſed with a man, who had no opi- 
nion or principle concerning any ſubject, either of action or ſpeculation. © This 
begets a very natural queſtion; What is meant by a ſceptic? And how far it is 
poſſible to puſh theſe philoſophical principles of doubt and uncertainty ? ? 

THERE is a ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, antecedent to all ſtudy and philoſophy, which 
is much inculcated by Des CarTEs and others, as a ſovereign preſervative againſt 
error and precipitate judgment. It recommends an univerſal doubt, not only of 
all our former opinions and principles, but alſo of our very faculties; of whoſe 
veracity, ſay they, we muſt afſure ourſelves, by a chain, of reaſoning, deduced 
from ſome original principle, which cannot poſſibly be fallacious or deceitful. 
But neither is there any ſuch original principle, which has a prerogative above 
others, that are ſclf-evident and convincing : Or if there were, could we advance 
a ſtep beyond it, but by the uſe of theſe very faculties, of which we are ſuppoſed 
to be already diffident. The CaxTes an doubt, therefore, were it ever poſſible 

to be attained by any human creature (as it plainly is not) would be entirely in- 
curable ; and no reaſoning could ever bring us to a ſtate of aſſurance and convic- 
tion upon any ſubject. | | Ee. 

Ir muſt, however, be confeſſed, that this ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, when more 
moderate, may be underſtood in a very reaſonable ſenſe, and is a neceſſary pre- 
parative to the ſtudy of philoſophy, by preſerving a proper impartiality in our 
judgments, and weaning our mind from all thoſe prejudices, which we may have 
imbibed from education or raſh opinion. To begin with clear and ſelf-evident 
principles, to advance by timorous and ſure ſteps, to review frequently our con- 
cluſions, and examine accurately all their conſequences ; tho* by this means we 

ſhall make both a flow and a ſhort progreſs in our ſyſtems ; are the only methods, 


by which we can ever hope to reach truth, and attain a proper ſtability and cer- 
tainty in our determinations. : 1 | 


THERE 
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Tazre 8 another ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, conſequent to ſcience and enquiry, where 
men are ſuppoſed to have diſcovered, either the abſolute fallaciouſneſs of their men - 
tal faculties, or their unfitneſs to reach any fixed determination in all thoſe curious 
ſubjects of ſpeculation, about which they are commonly employed. Even our 
very ſenſes are brought into diſpute, by a certain ſpecies of philoſophers ; and the 
maxims of common life are ſubjected to the ſame doubt as the moſt profound prin- 
ciples or concluſions of metaphyſics and theology. As theſe paradoxical tenets 
(if they may be called ee, are to be met with in ſome philoſophers, and the 
refutation of them in ſeveral, they naturally excite our curioſity, and make us 
enquire into the arguments, on which they may be founded. 

I NzeD not inſiſt upon the more trite topics, employed by the ſceptics in all ages, 
againſt the evidence of ſenſe; ſuch as thoſe derived from the imperfection and fal- 
laciouſneſs of our organs, on numberleſs occaſions; the crooked appearance of an 


oar in water; the various aſpects of objects, according to their diiterent diſtances; 


the double images, which ariſe from the preſſing one eye; with many other ap- 
pearances of a like nature; theſe ſceptical topics, indeed, are only ſufficient to 
prove, that the ſenſes alone are not implicitely to be depended on; but that we 
muſt correct their evidence by reaſon, and by conſiderations, derived from the na- 
ture of the medium, the diſtance of the object, and the diſpoſition of the organ, 
in order to render them, within their ſphere, the proper criteria of truth and 


falſhood. There are other more profound arguments againſt the ſenſes, which 


admit not of ſo eaſy a ſolution. 

IT ſeems evident, that men are carried, by a natural inſtin& or prepoſſeſſion. 
to repoſe faith in their ſenſes; and that, without any reaſoning, or even almoſt 
before the uſe of reaſon, we always ſuppoſe an external univerſe, which depends 
not on our perception, but would exiſt, tho* we and every ſenſible creature were 
abſent or annihilated. Even the animal creation are governed by a like opinion, 
and preſerve this belief of external objects, in all their thoughts, deſigns, and ac- 
tions, a 

Ir ſeems alſo evident, that when men follow this blind and powerful inſtinct of 
nature, they always ſuppoſe the very images, preſented by the ſenſes, to be the 
external objects, and never entertain any ſuſpicion, that the one are nothing but 
repreſentations of the other. This very table, which we ſee white, and which we 
feel hard, is believed to exiſt, independent of our perception, and to be ſomething 
external to our mind, which perceives it. Our preſence beſtows not being on 
it: Our abſence annihilates it not. It preſerves its exiſtence uniform and en- 
tire, independent of the ſituation of intelligent beings, who perceive or contem- 

late it. 
: Bur this univerſal and primary opinion of all men is ſoon deſtroyed by the 
ſlighteſt philoſophy, which teaches us, that nothing can ever be preſent to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the ſenſes are only the inlets, thro' 
which theſe images are received, without being ever able to produce any immediate 
intercourſe between the mind and the object. The table, which we ſee, ſeems to 


diminiſh, as we remove farther from it: But the real table which exiſts independ- 
ent of us, ſuffers no alteration : It was, therefore, nothing but its image, which 


was preſent to the mind. Theſe are the obvious dictates of reaſon z and no man, 


who reflects, ever doubted, that the exiſtences, which we conſider, when we ſay, 
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this houſe and that tree are nothing but perceptions in the mind, and fleeting co- 
pies or repreſentations of other exiſtences, which remain uniform and indepen- 
dent. | 

So far, then, are we neceſſitated by reaſoning to contradi& or depart from 
the primary inſtincts of nature, and to embrace a new ſyſtem with regard to the 
evidence of our ſenſes. But here philoſophy finds itſelf extremely embarraſſed, 
when it would juſtify this new ſyſtem, and obviate the cavils and objections of the 
ſceptics. It can no longer plead the infallible and irreſiſtible inſtinct of nature: 
For that led us to a quite different ſyſtem, which is acknowt:ged fallible and even 
erroneous. And to juſtify this pretended philoſophical fyſtem, by a chain of clear 


and convincing argument, or even any appearance of argument, exceeds the power 
of all human capacity. | | | TONE tt 
By what argument can it be proved, that the perceptions of the mind 'muſt 
be cauſed by external objects, entirely different from them, tho* reſembling them 
(if that be poſſible) and could not ariſe either from the energy of the mind itſelf, 
or from the ſuggeſtion of ſome inviſible and unknown ſpirit, or from ſome other 
cauſe ſtill more unknown to us? *Tis acknowleged, that, in fact, many of theſe 
perceptions ariſe not from any thing external, as in dreams. madneſs, and other 
diſeaſes. And nothing can be more inexplicable than the manner, in which bo- 
dy ſhould fo operate upon mind as ever to convey an image of itſelf to a ſubſtance 

ſuppoſed of ſo different, and even contrary a nature. | 2) 0 
I.ius a queſtion of fact, whether the perceptions of the ſenſes be produced by 
external objects, reſembling them: How ſhall this queſtion be determined? By 
experience ſurely ; as all other queſtions of a like nature. But here experience is, 
and muſt be entirely filent. The mind has never any thing preſent to it but the 
perceptions, and cannot poſſibly reach any experience of their connexion with ob- 
jects. The ſuppoſition of ſuch a connexion is, therefore, without any foundation 
in reaſoning. | 

To have recourſe to the veracity of the ſupreme Being, in order to prove the 
veracity of our fenſes, is ſurely making a very unexpected circuit. If his vera- 
city were at all concerned in this matter, our ſenſes would be entirely infallible; 
becauſe it isnot poſſible that he can ever deceive. Not to mention, that if the ex- 
ternal world be once called in doubt, we ſhall be at a loſs to find arguments, by 
which we may prove the*exiſtence of that Being or any of his attributes. | : 

Tm1s is a topic, therefore, in which the profounder and more philoſophical ſcep- 
tics will always triumph, when they endeavor to introduce an univerſal doubt into 
all ſubjects of human knowlege and enquiry. Do you follow the inſtincts and pro- 
penſities of nature, may they ſay, in aſſenting to the veracity of ſenſe ? But theſe 
lead you to believe, that the very perception or ſenſible image is the external ob- 
jet. Do you diſclaim this principle, in order to embrace a more rational opinion, 
that the perceptions are only repreſentations of ſomething external ? You here de- 
part from your natural propenſities and more obvious ſentiments ; and yet are not 
able to ſatisfy your reaſon, which can never find any convincing argument from ex- 
perience to prove, that the perceptions are connected with any external objects. 
Turn 1s another ſceptical topic of a like nature, derived from the moſt pro- 

ſound philoſophy; which might merit our attention, were it requiſite to dive ſo 
deep, in order to diſcover arguments and reaſonings, which can ſerve I any 
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ſerious purpoſe. *Tis univerſally allowed by modern enquirers, that all the ſen- 
ſible qualities of objects, ſuch as hard, ſoft, hot, cold, white, black, Sc. are 
merely ſecondary, and exiſt not in the objects themſelves, but are perceptions of 
the mind, without any external archetype or model, which they repreſent. If this 
be allowed, with regard to ſecondary qualities, it muſt alſo follow with regard to 
the ſuppoſed primary qualities of extenſion and ſolidity; nor can the latter be 

any more entitled to that denomination than the former. The idea of exten- 
ſion is entirely acquired from the ſenſes of ſight and feeling; and if all the quali- 
ties, perceived by the ſenſes, be in the mind, not in the object, the ſame conclu- 
ſion mult reach the idea of extenſion, which is wholly dependent on the ſenſible 
ideas or the ideas of ſecondary qualities. Nothing can fave us from this conclu- 
ſion, but the aſſerting, that the ideas of thoſe primary qualities are attained by 
Abſtraftion ; which, if we examine accurately, we ſhall find to be unintelligible, 
and even abſurd. An extenſion, that is neither tangible nor viſible, cannot poſ- 
ſibly be conceived : And a tangible or viſible extenſion, which is neither hard nor 
ſoft, black nor white, is equally beyond the reach of human conception. Let 
any man try to conceive a triangle in general, which is neither Iſaſceles, nor Scale- 
num, nor has any particular length nor proportion of ſides; and he will ſoon per- 

ceive the abſurdity of all the ſcholaſtic notions with regard to abſtraction and ge- 

neral ideas. | | aſl TESTES: 5 

Tnus the firſt philoſophical objection to the evidence of ſenſe or to the opinion 
of external exiſtence conſiſts in this, that ſuch an opinion, if reſted on natural in- 
ſtinct, is contrary to reaſon, and if referred to reaſon, is contrary to natural in- 
ſtinct, and at the ſame time carries no rational evidence with it, to convince an 
impartial enquirer. The ſecond objection goes farther, and repreſents this opini- 
on as contrary to reaſon ; at leaſt, if it be a principle of reaſon, that all ſenſible - 
qualities are in the mind, not in the object. | 5 
* a l | 
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Ir may ſeem a very extravagant attempt of the ſceptics to deſtroy reaſon by 
argument and ratiocination; yet is this the grand ſcope of all their enquiries and 
diſputes. They endeavor to find objections, both to our abſtract reaſonings, and 
to thoſe which regard matter of fact and exiſtence. Wet 

Tax chief objection againſt all azſtra# reaſonings is derived from the ideas of 
ſpace and time; ideas, which, in common life and to a careleſs view, are-very _ 
clear and intelligible, -but when they pals thro? the ſcrutiny of the profound ſcien- 
ces (and they are the chief object of theſe ſciences) afford principles which ſeem 


2 This argument is drawn from Dr. BeexLEvY; 
and indeed moſt of the writings, of that very inge- 
.nious author form the beſt leſſons of ſcepticiim, 
which are, to be found either among the ant ent 
or modern philoſophers, Bay ILE not excepted. 
He profeſſes, however, in his title-page (and un- 
doubtediy with great tru.h) to have compoſed his 
book againſt the ſceptics as well as againſt the 


mit of no anſwer and produce no conviftion. 


atheiſts and free-thinkers.- But that all his argu- 


ments, tho' otherwiſe intended, are, in reality, 
merely ſceptical, appears from this, bat they ad- 
Their 
only effect is to cauſe that momentary amaze- 
ment and irreſo;ution and confuſion, which is the 


* 


reſult of ſcepticiſm. 
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fall of abſurdity and contradiction. No prieſtly dogmas, invented on purpoſe to 
tame and ſubdue the rebellious reaſon of” mankind, ever ſhocked common ſenſe 
more than the doctrine of the infinite diviſibility of extenſion, with its conſequen- 
des; as they are pompouſly diſplayed by all geometricians and metaphyſicians, 
with a kind of triumph and exuſtation. A real quantity, infinitely leſs than any 
finite quantity, containing quantities, infinitely leſs than itſelf, and ſo on, in 
inſinitum; this is an edifice ſo bold 1 that it is too weighty for 
any pretended demonſtration to fupporr, cauſe it ſhocks the cleareſt and moſt 
natural principles of human reaſon. But what renders the matter more extraor- 
dinary, is, that theſe ſeemingly abſurd opinions are ſupported by a chain of rea- 
ſoning, the cleareſt and moſt natural; nor is it poſſible for us to allow the pre- 
miſes without admitting the conſequences. Nothing can be more convincing and 
ſatisfactory than all the concluſſons concerning the properties of circles and tri- 
angles; and yet, when theſe are once received, how can we deny, that the angle 
of contact betwixt a circle and its tangent is infinitely leſs than any rectilineal angle, 
that as you may encreafe the diameter of the circle in inſinitum, this angle of con- 
tact becomes ſtill leſs; even in fuñnitum, and that the angle of coritaR between 
other curves and their tangents may be infinitely leſs than thoſe between any circle 
and its tangent, and ſo on, in infinitum? The demonſtration of theſe principles 
ſeems as unexceptionable as that which proves the three angles of a triangle to be 
equal to two right ones; tho” the latter opinion be natural and eaſy, and the former 
big with contradiction and abſurdity; ' Reaſon here feems to be thrown into a kind 
of amazement and ſuſpence, which, without tlie 98 7 87 of any ſceptic, gives 
her a diffidence of herfelf, and of the ground on which he treads. She ſees a full 
light, whichilluminats certain places; Biſt that light borders upon the moſt pro- 
ſcarce can pronounce with certainty and aſſurance concerhing any one object. 
Taz abſurdity of theſe bold determinations of the abſtract Teiences ſeems to 
become, if poſſible, ſtill more palpable with regard to time than extenſion. An 
infinite number of real parts of time, paſſing in ſucceſſion, and exhauſted one af- 
ter another, appears ſo evident a contradiction, that no man, one ſhould think, 
whoſe judgment is not corrupted, inſtead of being improved, by the ſciences, 
ea ene be le te cent je. i OT 
Ter ſtill reaſon muſt remain reſtleſs and unquiet, even with regard to that 
ſcepticiſm, to which ſhe is led by theſe ſeeming abſurdities and contradictions. 
How any clear, diſtinct idea can contain circumſtances, contradiQory to itſelf, or 
to any other clear, diſtinct idea, is abſolutely ' incomprehenſible; and is, p rhaps, 
as urg as any propoſition,” which can be formed. So that nothing can be more 
ſceptical; or more full of doubt and heſitation, than this ſcepticiſm itſelf, which 


b Whatever diſputes there may be about ma- thematicians to be infinitely leſs than any real 
themmieal points, we muſt alle that there are part of extenſion; and yet nothing appears more 
phyſical points : that _ of extenſion, which certain to reaſon, than that an infinite tiumber of 
cannot be divided or „either by the eye them compoſes an infinite extenſion. How much 
or imagination. Theſe images, then, which are more an infinite number of thoſe infinitely ſmall 
preſent to the faney or ſenſes, are abſolntely in: 7 ndmmmaoy pgud nch are fill ſuppoſed infinite- 
viſible, and conſequently muſt be aHowed by ma- Jy divifible;- +0 i= nf 5s FH ens 
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ariſes from ſome of the paradoxical concluſions of geometry or the ſcience of quan- 


ar 
THe 
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ſceptical objections to moral evidence or to the reaſonings concerning mat- 


ter of fact are either popular or philoſophical. The popular objections are derived 
from the natural weakneſs of human underſtanding; the contradictory opinions, 
| which have been entertained in different ages and nations; the variations of our 
judgment in ſickneſs and health, youth and old age, proſperity and adverſity ; 
the perpetual contradiction of each particular man's opinions and ſentiments ; with 


many other topics of that kind. 


*T1s needleſs to inſiſt farther on this head. 


Theſe objections are but weak. For as, in common life, we reaſon every mo- 
ment concerning fact and exiſtence, and cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, without conti- 
nually employing this ſpecies of argument, any popular objections, derived from 
thence, muſt be inſufficient to deſtroy that evidence. The great ſubverter of Fyrrbo- 
iſm or the exceſſive principles of ſcepticiſm, is action, and employment, and the 
occupations of common life. Theſe principles may floriſh and triumph in the, 
ſchools ; where it is, indeed, difficult, if not impoſſible to refute them. But as 
ſoon as they leave the ſhade, and by the preſence of the real objects, which ac- 
tuate our paſſions and ſentiments, are put in oppoſition to the more powerful prin- 

ciples of our nature, they vaniſh like ſmoak, and leave the moſt determined 
{ceptic in the ſame condition as other mortals. 3 | 1] 

Tux ſceptic, therefore, had better keep in his proper ſphere, and diſplay 


thoſe philoſophical objections, which ariſe from more profound reſearches. 


Here. 


he ſeems to have ample matter of triumph; while he juſtly inſiſts, that all our 
evidence for any matter of fact, which lies beyond the teſtimony of ſenſe or me- 
mory, is derived entirely from the relation of cauſe and effect; that we have no 
other idea of this relation than that of two objects, which have been frequently 
confoined together; that we have no arguments to convince us, that objects, which 
have, in our experience, been frequently conjoined, will likewiſe, in other inſtan- 
ces, be conjoined in the ſame manner; and that nothing leads us to this inference 
but cuſtom or a certain inſtinct of our nature; which it is indeed difficult to reſiſt, 
but which, like other inſtincts, may be fallacious and deceitful. While the ſcep- 
tic inſiſts upon theſe topics, he ſhews his force, or rather, indeed, his own and 
our weakneſs; and ſeems, for the time at leaſt, to deſtroy all. aſſurance and con- 
viction. Theſe arguments might be diſplayed at greater length, if any durable 
good or benefit to ſociety could ever be expected to reſult from them. 


© It ſeems to me not impoſſible to avoid theſe 
abſurdities and contradictions, if it be admitted, 
that there is no ſuch thing as abſtract or general 
ideas, properly ſpeaking; but that all general 
ideas are, in reality, particular ones, attached 
to a general term, which recalls, upon occaſion, 
other particular ones, that reſemble, in certain cir- 
cumſtances, the.idea, preſent to the mind. Thus 
when the term Horſe is pronounced, we immedi- 


white animal, of a particular ſize or figure : But 
as that term is alſo uſed to be applied to animals 
of other colors, Hgures and ſizes, theſe ideas, tho! 
not actually preſent to the imagination, are eaſily 


Oe E 11 3: WO 1:3 
recalled, and our reaſoning and. concluſion pro- 
ceed in the ſame way, as if they were actually pre- 
ſent If this be admitted (as ſeems reaſonable) 
it follows that all the ideas of quantity, upon wh ch 
mathematicians reaſon, are nothing but particular, 
and ſuch as are ſuggeſted by the ſenſes and ima- 


1 and conſequently, cannot be inſinitelß 


iviſible. "Tis ſufficient to have dropt this hint at 


] | . preſent, wi hout proſecuting it any farther, It 
ately figure to ourſelves the idea of a black or a 


certainly concerns all lovers of ſcience not to ex- 
poſe themſelves to the ridicule and contempt of 
the ignorant by their concluſions; and this ſeems 


the readieſt ſolution of theſe difficulties. 
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Fox here is the chief and moſt confounding objection to exceſſive eee 
no durable good can ever reſult from it; while it remains in its full force and vi- 
gor. We need only aſk ſuch a ſceptic, I bat bis meaning is? And what he pro- 
Poſes by all theſe curious reſearches? He is immediately at a loſs, and knows not 
what to anſwer. A CopERNICAN or PToLEMaic, who ſupports each his differ- 
ent ſyſtem of aſtronomy, may hope to produce a conviction, which will remain, 
conſtant and durable, with his audience. A Sroic or EpicuREAN diſplays, prin- 
ciples, which may not only be durable, but which have a mighty effect on conduct 
and behavior. But a PyRRHONIAN canrot propoſe, that his philoſophy will have 
any conſtant influence on the mind: Or if it had, that its influence would be be- 
neficial to ſociety. On the contrary, he muſt acknowlege, if he will acknow- 
lege any thing, that all human life muſt periſh, were his principles univerſally and 
ſteadily to prevail. All diſcourſe, all action would immediately ceaſe; and men 
remain in a total lethargy, till the neceſſities of nature, unſatisfied, put an end to 
their miſerable exiſtence. Tis true; ſo fatal an event is very little to be dread- 
ed. Nature is always too ſtrong for principle. And tho' a Prarnyoxnian may 
throw himſelf or others into a momentary amazement and confuſion by his pro- 
found reaſonings; the firſt and moſt trivial event in life will put to flight all his 
doubts and ſcruples, and leave him the ſame, in every po.nt of action and ſpecula- 
tion, with the philoſophers of every other ſet, or with thoſe who never concern- 
ed themſelves in any philoſophical reſearches. When he awakes from his dream, 
he will be the firſt to join in the laugh againſt himſelf, and to confeſs, that all his 
objections are mere amuſements, and can have no other tendency than to ſhow the 
whimſical conc ĩtion of manknid, who muſt act and reaſon and believe; tho they 
are not able, by their moſt diligent enquiry, to ſatisfy themſelves concerning the 
foundation of theſe operations, or to remove the objections, which may be raiſed 
againſt them. 


. 


Trent is, indeed, a more mitigated ſcepticiſm or acagemical philoſophy, which 
may be both durable and uſeful, and which may, in part, be the reſult of this 
PyRRHoNISM, or exceſſive ſcepticiſm, when its undiſtinguiſhed doubts are, in ſome 
meaſure, corrected by common ſenſe and reflexion. The greateſt part of mankind 
are naturally apt to be affirmative and dogmarical in their opinions; and while they 
ſee objects only on one fide, and have no idea of any counterpoiſing arguments, 
they throw themſelves precipitately into the principles, to which they are inclined , 
nor have they any indulgence for thoſe who entertain oppoſite ſentiments. To 
heſitate ar balance perplexes their underſtandings, checks their paſſion, and ſuſ- 
pends their actions. They are, therefore, impatient till they eſcape from a ſtate, 
which to them is ſo uneaſy ; and they think, that they can never remove them- 
ſelves far enough from it, by the violence of their affirmations and obſtinacy of 
their belief. But could ſuch dogmatical reaſoners become ſenſible of the ſtrange 
infirmities of human underſtanding, even in its moſt perfect ſtate, and when moſt 
accurate and cautious in its determinations ; ſuch a reflection would naturally in- 
ſpire them with more modeſty and reſerve, and diminiſh their fond opinion of 
2 and their prejudice againſt antagoniſts, - The illiterate may reflect on 
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the diſpoſition of the learned, who, amidſt all the advantages of ſtudy and reflec- 
tion, are commonly ſtill diffident in their determinations: And if any of the 
learned are inclined, from their natural temper, to haughtineſs and obſtinacy, a 
ſmall tincture of PyRRHon1SM may abate their pride, by ſhowing them, that the 
ſew advantages, which they may have attained over their fellows, are but incon- 
ſiderable, if compared with the univerſal perplexity and confuſion, which is inherent 
in human nature. In general, there is a degree of doubt, and caution, and mo- 
deſty, which, in all kinds of ſcrutiny and deciſion, ought for ever to accompany 
a juſt reaſoner. 

ANOTHER ſpecies of mitigated ſcepticiſm, which may be of advantage to man- 
kind, and which may be the natural reſult of the PyRRHON IAN doubts and ſcru- 
ples, 1s the limitation of our enquiries to ſuch ſubjects as are beſt adapted to the 
narrow capacity of human underſtanding. The 7maginati;n of man is naturally 
ſublime, delighted with whatever is remote and extraordinary, and running, 
without control, into the moſt diſtant parts of ſpace and time, in order to avoid 
the objects, which cuſtom has rendered too familiar to it. A correct Judgment 
obſerves a contrary method ; and avoiding all diſtant and high enquiries, confines 
itſelf to common life, and to ſuch ſubjects as fall under daily practice and expe- 
rience; leaving the more ſublime topics to the embelliſhment of poets and orators, 
or to the arts of prieſts and politicians. To bring us to ſo ſalutary a determina- 
tion, nothing can be more ſerviceable, than to be once thorowly-convinced of the 
force of the Py R RHON Ax doubt, and of the impoſſilility that any thing but the 

ſtrong power of natural inſtinct, could free us from it. Thoſe who have a propen- 
ſity to philoſophy, will ſtill continue their reſearches ; becauſe they reflect, that, 
beſides the immediate pleaſure, attending ſuch an occupation, philoſophical deci- | 
ſions are nothing but the reflections of common life, methodized and corrected. a 
But they will never be tempted to go beyond common life, ſo long as they conſi- | 
der the imperfection of thoſe faculties which they employ, their narrow reach, and = 
their inaccurate operations. While we cannot give a ſatisfactory reaſon, why we 
believe after a thouſand experiments, that a ſtone will fall, or fire burn; can we 
ever ſatisfy ourſelves concerning any determinations which we may form with re- | f 

gard to the origin of worlds, and the ſituation of nature, from, and to q 
eternity? | | 8 8 | 

Tu 5 narrow limitation, indeed, of our enquiries, is, in every reſpect, ſo rea- 
ſonable, that it ſuffices to make the ſlighteſt examination into the natural powers 

of the human hind, and compare them to their objects, in order to recommend 
it to us. We ſhall then find what are the proper ſubjects of ſcience and 
enquiry. = $1 | 
'H * to me, that the only objects of the abſtract ſciences. or of demonſtra- 
tion are quantity and number, and that all attempts to extend this more perfect 
ſpecies of knowlege beyond theſe bounds are mere ſophiſtry and illuſion... As the 
component parts of quantity and number are entirely ſimilar, their relations be- 
come intricate and involved ; and nothing can be more curious, as well as uſeful, | 
than to trace, by a variety of mediums, their equality or inequality, thro? their : ; 
different appearances. But as all other ideas are clearly diſtinct and different from — | | 
each other, we can never advance farther, by all our ſcrutiny, than to obſerve this i 
diverſity and, by an obvious reflection, pronounce one thing not to be _ | 
| r a 5 ' 
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Or if there be any difficulty in theſe deciſions, it proceeds entirely from the unde- 
terminate meaning of words, which is corrected by juſter definitions. That the 
ſquare of the Hypotenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the other two ſides, cannot be known, 
let the terms be ever ſo exactly defined, without a train of reaſoning and enquiry, 
But to convince us of this propoſition, that where there is no property there can be 
0 injuſtice, tis only neceſſary to define the terms, and explain injuſtice to be a 
violation of property. This propoſition is, indeed, nothing but a more imperfect 
definition. Tis the ſame caſe with all thoſe pretended ſyllogiſtical reaſonings, 
which may be found in every other branch 1 learning, except the ſciences of 
quantity and number; and theſe may ſafely, I think, be pronounced the only 
proper objects of _— and demonſtration. | Fs 
ALL other enquiries of men regard only matter of fact and exiſtence ; and theſe 
are evidently incapable of demonſtration. Whatever is may not be. No negation 
of a fact can involve a contradiction. The non-exiſtence of any being, without 
exception, is as clear and diſtinct an idea as its exiſtence. The propoſition, which 
affirms it not to be, however falſe, is no leſs conceivable and intelligible, than that 
which affirms it to be. The caſe is different with the ſciences, ' properly fo called. 
Every propoſition, which is not true, is there confuſed and unintell:gible. That 
the cube root of 64 is equal to the half of 10, is a falſe propoſition, and can never 
be diſtinctly conceived. But that Cs AR, or the angel GABRIEL, or any being 
never exiſted, may be a falſe propoſition, but ſtill is perfectly conceivable, and 
implies no contradiction. | | 
Tax exiſtence, therefore, of any being can only be proved by arguments from 
its cauſe or its effect; and theſe arguments are founded entirely on experience. If 
we reaſon à priori, any thing may appear able to produce any thing. The fall- 
ing of a pebble may, for aught we know, extinguiſh the ſun ; or the wiſh'of a 
man control the planets in their orbits. *Tis only experience, which teaches us 
the nature and bounds of cauſe and effect, and enables us to infer the exiſtence of 
one object from that of another *. Such is the foundation of moral reaſoning, 
which forms the greateſt part of human knowlege, and is the ſource of all human 
action and behavior. n ö 1 
Mon Al reaſonings are either concerning particular or general facts. All deli- 
berations in life regard the former; as alſo all diſquiſitions in hiſtory, chronology, 
geography, and aftronomy. eo | 
Tae ſciences, which treat of general facts, are politics, natural philoſophy, 
phyſic, chymiſtry, &c. where the qualities, cauſes, and effects of a whole ſpecies 
of objects are enquired into. „ 
Divinity or Theology, as it proves the exiſtence of a Deity, and the immor- 
tality of ſouls, is compoſed partly of reaſonings concerning particular, partly con- 
cerning general facts. It has a foundation in reaſon, ſo far as it is ſupported 
by experience. But its beſt and moſt ſolid foundation is faith and divine 
revelation. FE ; x | | 
That impious. maxim of the antient philoſo- the ſupreme Being may create” matter; but, for 
phy, Ex nibils, nibil ſit, by which the creation of aught we know &@ priori, the will of any other 


matter was excluded, ceaſes to be a maxim, ac- being might create it, or any other cauſe, that the 
cording to this philoſophy. Not only the will of molt whimſical imagination can aſſign. 
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Monats and criticiſm are not ſo properly objects of the underſtanding as of 
taſte and ſentiment. Beauty, whether moral or natural, is felt, more properly 
than perceived. Or if we reaſon concerning it, and endeavor to fix its ſtandard, 
we regard a new fact, viz. the general taſte of mankind, or of ſome ſuch fact, 
which may be the object of reaſoning and enquiry. 


When we run over libraries, perſuaded of theſe principles, what havoc muſt we 


make? If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or ſchool metaphyſics, 
for inſtance ; let us afk, Does it contain any abſtract reaſonings concerning quantity 
of number ? No. Does it contain any experimental reaſonings concerning matters of 
falt or exiſtence ? No. Commit it then to the flames: For it can contain nothing 
but ſophiſtry and illuſion, : | 
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I. OME objects produce immediately an agreeable ſenſation, by the original 

8 ſtructure of our organs, and are thence denominated Goop ; as others, 

from their immediate diſagreeable ſenſation, acquire the appellation of 

EviL. | Thus moderate warmth is agreeable and good; exceſſive heat painful 
and evil. 

Some objects again, by being naturally conformable or contrary to paſſion, ex- 
cite an agreeable or painful ſenſation ; and are thence called Good or Evil. The 
puniſhment of an adverſary, by gratifying revenge, is good; the ſickneſs of a 
companion, by affecting friendſhip, is evil. | 

2. ALL good or evil, whence-ever it ariſes, produces various paſſions and aſ- 
fections, according to the light, in which it is ſurveyed. | 

Wu good is certain or very probable, it produces Joy : When evil is in the 
ſame ſituation, there ariſes Gr1EF or Sor Row. - 

Wne either good or evil is uncertain, it gives riſe to FEAR or Hope, ac- 
cording to the degrees of uncertainty on one ſide or the other. | 

DxEsix x ariſes from good conſidered ſimply ; and Aversown, from evil. The 
Wir exerts itſelf, when either the preſence of the good or abſence of the evil 
may be attained by any action of the mind or body. PEN 
3. Nor of theſe paſſions ſeem to contain any thing curious or remarkable ex- 
cept Hope and Fear, which, being derived from the probability of any good or 
evil, are mixed paſſions, that merit our attention. 

ProBABILITY ariſes from an oppoſition of contrary chances or cauſes, by which 
the mind is not allowed to fix on either fide ; but is inceſſantly toſſed from one 
to another, and in one moment is determined to conſider an object as exiſtent, 
and in another moment as the contrary. The imagination or underſtanding, call 
it which you pleaſe, fluftuates betwixt the oppoſite views; and tho? perhaps it 
may be oftener turned to one ſide than the other, it is impoſſible for it, by reaſon 
of the oppoſition of cauſes or chances, to reſt on either. The pro and con of the 


queſtion 
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queſtion alternately prevail; and the mind, ſurveying the objects in their oppoſite 
cauſes, finds ſuch, a contrariety as utterly deſtroys all certainty or eſtabliſhed 
opinion. 5 3 3 
_ SUPPOSE, then, that the object, concerning which we are doubtful, produces 
either deſire or averſion; it is evident, that, according as the mind turns itſelf to 
one ſide or the other, it muſt feel a momentary . 0 of joy or ſorrow. An 
object, whoſe exiſtence we deſire, gives ſatisfaction, when we think of thoſe 
cauſes, which produce it; and for the ſame reaſon, excites grief or uneaſineſs 
from the oppoſite conſideration. So that, as the underſtanding, in probable 
queſtions, is divided betwixt the contrary points of view, the heart muſt in the 
ame manner be divided betwixt oppoſite emotions. | 
Now, if we conſider the human mind, we ſhall obſerve, that with regard to 
the paſſions, it is not like a wind-inſtrument of muſic, which, in running over all 
the notes, immediately, loſes the found when the breath ceaſes ; but rather reſem- 
bles a ftring-inſtrument, where, after each ſtroke, the vibrations {till retain ſome 
ſound, which gradually and inſenſibly decays. The imagination is extremely 
quick and agile; but the paſſions, in compariſon, are ſlow and reſtive: For 
which reaſon, when any object is preſented, which affords a variety of views to 
the one and emotions to the other; tho* the fancy may change its views with great 
celerity; each ſtroke will not produce a clear and diſtinct note of paſſion, but the 
one paſſion will always be mixed and confounded with the other. According as 
the probability inclines to good or evil, the paſſion of grief or joy predominates in 
the compoſition ; and theſe paſſions being intermingled by means of the contrary 
views of the imagination, produce by the union the paſſions of hope or fear. 
4. As this theory ſeems to carry its own evidence along with it, we ſhall be 
more conciſe in our proofs. : 


_ Tue paſſions of fear and hope may ariſe, when the chances are equal on both ſides, 
and no ſuperiority can be diſcovered in one above the other. Nay, in this ſitua- | 
tion the paſſions are rather the ſtrongeſt, as the mind has then the leaſt foundation 
to reſt upon, and is toſt with the greateſt uncertainty. Throw in a_ ſuperior de- 
gree of probability to the ſide of grief, you immediately ſee that paſſion diffuſe A 
itſelf over the compoſition, and tincture it into fear. Encreaſe the probability, ? 
and, by that means the grief; the fear prevails ſtill more and more, till at laſt it 
runs inſenſibly, as the joy continually diminiſhes, into pure grief. After you j 
have brought it to this ſituation, diminiſh the grief, by a contrary operation to 
that, which encreaſed it, to wit, by diminiſhing the probability on the melancholy 
ſide; and you will ſee the paſſion clear every moment, till it changes inſenſibly into 
hope; which again runs, by ſlow degrees, into joy, as you encreaſe that part = 
of the compoſition, by the increaſe of the probability. Are not theſe as plain proofs, | 
that the paſſions of fear and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, as in optics it is r | | 
proof, that a colored ray of the ſun, paſſing thro' a priſm, is a compoſition o | 
two others, when as you diminiſh. or. encreaſe the quantity of either, you find it 
prevail proportionably, more or leſs, in the compoſition ? 
5. PROBABILITY 1s of two kinds; either when the object is itſelf uncertain, and q 

to be determined by chance; or when, tho' the object be already certain, yet is it g 
uncertain to our judgment, which finds a number of proofs or preſumptions on 
each ſide of the queſtion. Both theſe kinds of probability cauſe fear and hope; 9 

e | N Ses which 
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which muſt proceed from that property, in which they agree; to wit, the uncer- 
tainty and fluftuation which they beſtow on the paffion, by that contrariety of 
views, which is common to both. | | 5 

6. Ir is a probable good or evil, which commonly cauſes _ or fear ; be- 
cauſe probability, producing an inconſtant and wavering ſurvey of an object, occa- 
fions naturally a like mixture and uncęrtainty of paſſion. But we may obſerve, 
that, wherever, from other cauſes, this mixture can be produced, the paſſions of 
fear and hope will ariſe, even tho' there be no probability. | 1 0 

Ax evil, conceived as barely poſſible, ſometimes produces fear; eſpecially if the 
evil be very great. A man cannot think of exceſſive pain and torture without 

trembling, if he runs the leaſt riſque of ſuffering them. The ſmallneſs of the 

probability is compenfared by the greatneſs of the evil. 5 
Bor even impaſſible evils cauſe fear; as when we tremble on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, tho we know ourſelves to be in perfect ſecurity, and have it in our choice, 
whether we will advance a ftep farther. The immediate preſence of the evil in- 
fluences the imagination and produces a ſpecies of belief; but being oppoſed. by 
the reflection on our ſecurity, that belief is immediately retracttd, and cauſes the 
fame kind of paſſion, as when, from a contrariety of chances, contrary: paſſions 
are produced. 5 : 5 Dog 

EviLs, which are certain, have ſometimes the ſame effect as the poſſible or im- 
poſſible. A man, in a ſtrong priſon, without the leaſt means of eſcape, trembles 
at the thoughts of the rack, to which he is ſentenced. The evil is here fixed in 
itfelf ; but the mind has not courage to fix upon it; and this fluQuation gives riſe 
to a paſſion of a ſimilar appearance with fear. er ES 

7. Bor it is not only where good or evil is uncertain as to its exiſtence, but alſo 
as to its kind, that fear or hope ariſes. If any one were told that one of his fons 
is ſuddenly killed; the paffion, occaſioned by this event, would not fettle into 
grief, till he got certain information, which of his ſons he had loft. Tho“ each 
Fae of the queſtion produces here the ſame paſſion ; that paſſion cannot ſettle, but 
receives from the imagination, which is unfixed, a tremulous unfteady motion, 
reſembling the mixture and contention of grief and joy. n 

8. Tuus all kinds of uncertainty have a ſtrong connexion with fear, even tho' 
they do not cauſe any oppoſition of paſſions, by the oppoſite views, which they 
preſent to us. Should I leave a friend in any malady, I ſhould feel more anxiety 

pon his account, than if he were prefent ; tho* perhaps I am not only incapable 

of giving him aſſiſtance, but likewiſe of judging concerning the event of his ſick- 
neſs. There are a thouſand little circumſtances of his ſituation and condition, 
which 1 defire to know : and the knowlege of them would prevent that fluctua- 
tion and uncertainty, ſo nearly allied to fear. Horace has remarked this 


Ut affidens implumibus pullus avis 
HSerpentum allagſis timet, 
Magis reliftis; non, ut adfit, auxili 

Lauta plus preſentibus., 
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AvN r on her bridal - night goes to bed full of fears and apprehenſions, the 
ſhe expects nothing but pleaſure. The confuſion of wiſhes and joys, the newneſs 
and greatneſs of the unknown event, ſo embarraſs the mind, that it knows not in 
what image or paſſion to fix itſelf. | . 
9. ConcerninG the mixture of affections, we may remark, in general, that when 
contrary paſſions ariſe from objects no way connected together, they take place al- 
ternately. Thus when a man is afflicted for the loſs of a law · ſuit, and joy ful for the 
birth of a ſon, the mind, running from the agreeable to the calamitous object; 
with whatever celerity it may perform this motion, can ſcarcely temper the one 
affection with the other, and remain betwixt them in a ſtate of indifference. 

Ir more eaſily attains that calm ſituation, when the ſane event is of a mixed 
nature, and contains fomething adverſe and ſomething proſperous in its different 
circumſtances. For in that caſe, both the paſſions, ical with each other 
by means of the relation, often become mutually deſtructive, and leave the mind 
in perfect tranquillity. ER „ To 5 

Bur ſuppoſe, that the object is not a compound of good and evil, but is conſi- 
dered as probable or improbable in any degree; in that caſe, the contrary paſſions 
will both of them be preſent at once in the ſoul, and inſtead of baliancing and 
tempering each other, will ſubſift together, and by their union, produce a third 


impreffion or affection, ſuch as hope or fear. 


1 


Tux influence of the relations of ideas (which we ſhall afterwards explain more 
fully) is plainly ſeen in this affair. In contrary paſſions, if the objects be totally 
different, the paſſions are like two oppoſite liquors in different bottles, which have 
no influence on each other. If the objects be intimately conneFed, the paſſions are 
like an alcali and an acid, which, being mingled, deſtroy each other. If the rela- 
tion be more imperfect, and conſiſts in the contradictory views of the ſame object, 
the paſſions are like oil and vinegar, which, however mingled, never perfectly 
unite and incorporate. | 5 5 FE ; 
Tux effect of a mixture of paſſions, when one of them is predominant and 

ſwallows up the other, ſhall be explained afterwards. 


ne 
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1. BESIDES thoſe paſſions above-mentioned, which ariſe from a direct 
purſuit of good and averſion to evil, there are others which are of a more com- 
plicated nature, and imply more than one view or conſideration. Thus Pride is 
a certain ſatisfaction in ourſelves, on account of ſome accompliſhment or poſſeſſion, 
which we enjoy: Humility, on the other hand, is a diſſatisfaction with ourſelves, 
on account of ſome defect or infirmitj yx. | . 

Love or Friendſhip is a complacency in another, on account of his accompliſh- 
ments or ſervices : Hatred, the contrary. _ . 1 Sa 

2. In theſe two ſets of paſſions, there is an obvious diſtinction to be made be- 
twixt the objeF of the paſſion and its cauſe. The object of pride and humility is 
ſelf : The cauſe of the paſſion is ſome excellence in the former caſe; ſome fault, 
in the latter. The object of love and hatred is ſome other perſon: The cauſes, 
in like manner, are either excellencies or faults. 8 
e f Cee a Wirn 
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Wirn regard to all theſe paſſions, the cauſes are what excite the emotion; the 
object is what the mind directs its view to when the emotion is excited. Our merit, 
for inftance, raiſes pride; and it is eſſential to pride to turn our view on ourſelf 
with complacency and ſatisfaction. 3 e e ee 

Now as the cauſes of theſe paſſions are very numerous and various, tho' their 
object be uniform and ſimple ; it may be a ſubject of curioſity to conſider, what that 
circumſtance is, in which all theſe various cauſes agree; or, in other words, what 
is the real, efficient cauſe of the paſſion. We ſhall begin with pride and 
humility. URS | 5 
3. Is order to explain the cauſes of theſe paſſions, we muſt reflect on certain 
properties, which tho? they have a mighty influence on every operation, both of 
the underſtanding and paſſions, are not commonly much inſiſted on by philoſo- 
phers. The firſt of theſe is the aſſociation of ideas, or that principle, by which 
we make an eaſy tranſition from one idea to another. However uncertain and 
changeable our thoughts may be, they are not entirely without rule and method 
in their changes. They uſually paſs with regularity, from one object, to what re- 

ſembles it, is contiguous to it, or roduced by it * When one idea its preſent. 
to the imagination ; any other, united by theſe relations, naturally follows it, and 
enters with more facility, by means of that introduction. n e e 

Tux fecond property, which I ſhall obſerve in the human mind, is a like aſſa- 
ciation of impreſſions or emotions. All reſembling impreſſions are connected to- 
gether; and no ſooner one ariſes, than the reſt naturally follow. Grief and diſap- 

pointment give riſe to anger, anger to envy, envy to malice, and malice to grief 
again, In like manner, our temper, when elevated with joy, naturally throws 
itlelf into love, generoſity, courage, pride, and other reſembling affe&tions. 

In the 7hird place, it is obſervable of theſe two kinds of aſſociation, that they 
very much aſſiſt and forward each other, and that the tranſition. is more eaſily 
made, where they both concur in the fame object. Thus, a man, who by any 
injury from another, is very much diſcompoſed and ruffled in his temper, is apt 
ro find a hundred ſubjects of hatred, difcontent, impatience, fear, and other un- 
ealy paſſions ; eſpecially if he can diſcover theſe ſubjefts in or near the perſon, 
who was the object of his firſt emotion. Thoſe principles which forward the 
tranſition of ideas, here concur with thoſe, which operate on the paſſions ; and 
both, uniting in one action, beſtow on the mind a double impulſe. 

Urox this occaſion, I may cite a paſſage from an elegant writer, who expreſſes 
bimſelf in the following manner. As the fancy delights in every thing, that 
js great, ftrange, or beautiful, and is till the more pleaſed the more it finds 

of theſe perfections in the ſame object, fo it is capable of receiving new ſatisfac- 
tion by the afſiftance of another ſenſe. Thus, any continual ſound, as the mu- 
hic of birds, or a fall of waters; awakens every moment the mind of the be- 
holder, and makes him more attentive to the feveral beauties of the place, that 
lie before him. Thus, if there arifes a fragrancy of ſmells or perfumes, they 
* hcighten the pleaſure of the imagination, and make even the colors and ver- 
dure of the landfcape appear more agreeable for the ideas af both ſenſes re- 
"3 See Enquiry concerning Human Underſtanding, Sect. III. DE kn Rb 

Abnizos, Spectator, Ne 412. e | 
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% commend each other, and are pleaſanter together than where they enter the 


% mind ſeparately: As the different colors of a picture, when they are well-dif- 
„ poſed, ſet off one another, and receive an additional beauty from the advantage 
« of the ſituation. In theſe phænomena, we may remark the aſſociation both 


of impreſſions and ideas; as well as the mutual aſſiſtance theſe aſſociations lend to 
each other. ö . | | 


4. Ir ſeems to me, that both theſe ſpecies of relation have place in producing 


Pride or Humility, and are the real, efficient cauſes of the paſſion. | 

Wirn regard to the firſt relation, that of ideas, there can be no queſtion. 
Whatever we are proud of, muſt, in ſome manner, belong to us. Ir is always our 
knowlege, our ſenſe, beauty, poſſeſſions, family, on which we value ourſelves. 
Self, which is the 4je of the paſſion,” muſt ſtill be related to that quality or circum- 


ſtance, which cauſes the paſſion. There muſt be a connexion betwixt them; an 


eaſy tranſition of the imagination ; or a facility of the conception in paſſing from 
one to the other. Where this connexion is wanting, no object can either excite 
pride or humility; and the more you weaken the connexion, the more you weaken 
the paſſio n 1. be n 4351 

5. Tus only ſubject' of enquiry is, whether there be a like relation of impreſ- 
ſions or ſentiments, wherever pride or humility is felt; whether the circumſtance, 
which cauſes the paſſion, produces antecedently a ſentiment ſimilar to the paſſion; 
and whether there be an eaſy transfuſion of the one into the other. - 
Fux feeling or ſentiment of pride is agreeable; of humility, painful. An 
agreeable ſenſation is, therefore, related to the former; a painful, to the 
latter. And if we find, after examination, that every object, which produces 
pride, produces alſo a ſeparate pleaſure; and every * that cauſes humility, 
excites in like manner a ſeparate uneaſineſs; we muſt allow, in that caſe, that 
the preſent theory is fully proved and aſcertained. The double relation of ideas 
and ſentiments will be acknowleged inconteſtabbu. 15 

6. To begin with perſonal merit and demerit, the moſt obvious cauſes of theſe 
paſſions; it would be entirely foreign to our preſent purpoſe to examine the foun- 
dation of moral diſtinctions. It is ſufficient to obſerve; that the foregoing 
theory concerning the origin of the paſſions may be defended on any hypotheſis. 
The moſt probable ſyſtem, which has been advanced to explain the difference 
betwixt vice and virtue, is, that either from a primary conſtitution of nature, or 
from a ſenſe of public or private intereſt, certain characters, upon the very view 
and contemplation, produce uneaſineſs; and others, in like manner, excite plea- 
ſure. The uneaſineſs and ſatisfaction, produced in the ſpectator, are eſſential to 
vice and virtue. To approve of a character, is to feel a delight upon its appear- 
ance. To diſapprove of it, is to be ſenſible of an uneaſineſs. The pain and plea- 
ſure therefore, being, in a manner, the primary ſource of blame or praiſe, muſt 
alſo be the: cauſes of all their effects; and conſe quently, the cauſes of pride and hu- 
mility, Which are the unavoidable attendants of that diſtinction. 


Bur ſuppoſing this theory of morals ſhould not be received; it is ſtill evident 
that pain and: pleaſure, if not the ſources of moral diſtinctions, are at leaſt inſe para- 
ble from them. A generous and noble character affords a ſatisfaction even in the 
ſurvey; and when preſented to us, tho only in a poem or fable, never fails to 
charm and delight us. On the other hand, cruelty and treachery diſpleaſe from 
their-very nature; nor 15 it poſſible ever to reconcile us to theſe quaſities, _ in 

1 1 Ourlelve 
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ourſelves or others. Virtue, therefore, produces always a pleaſure diſtinct from 
the pride or (elf ſatisfaction, which attends it: Vice, an uneaſineſs. ſeparate from 
the humility or remorſe. C mk . 50 f ale 
Bur a high or low conceit of ourſelves ariſes not from thoſe qualities alone of the 
mind, winch, according to common ſyſtems of ethics, have been defined parts of 
moral duty; but from any other, which have a connexion with pleaſure or uneaſi- 
neſs. Nothing flatters our vanity more than the talent of pleaſing by our wit, 
good-humor, or any other accompliſhment ; and nothing gives us a more ſenſible 
mortiſication, than a diſappointment in any attempt of that kind. No one has 
ever been able to tell preciſely, what wit is, and to ſhew why ſuch a ſyſtem of 
thought muſt be received under that denomination, and ſuch another rejected. It 
is by taſte alone we can decide concerning it; nor are we poſſeſt of any other 
ſtandard, by which we can form a judgment of this nature. Now what is this 
taſte, from which true and falſe wit in a manner receive their being, and without 
which no thought can have a title to either of theſe denominations ? It is plainly 
nothing but a ſenſation of pleaſure from true wit, and of diſguſt from falſe, with- 
out our being able to tell the reaſons of that ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs. The 
power of exciting theſe oppoſite ſenſations is, therefore, the very eſſenoe of true 
or falſe wit; andiconſequently, the cauſe of that vanity: or mortification, which 
ariſes from one or the other. tk OO HUNT OHH) 303 S136 5, 
7. Beauty of all kinds gives us a peculiar delight and ſatisfaction; as de- 
- formicy produces pain, upon whatever ſubject it may be placed, and whether ſur- 
veyed in an animate or inanimate object. If the beauty or deformity belong to 
our own face, ſhape, or perſon,” this pleaſure or uneaſineſs is converted into pri 
or humility';/ as having in this caſe all the circumſtances requiſite to produce a 
perfect tranſition, according to the preſent theory.” rr. 
I x would ſeem, that the very eſſence of beauty conſiſts in its power of pro- 
ducing pleaſure. All its effects, therefore, muſt proceed from this circumſtance: 
And if beauty is ſo univerſally the ſubject of vanity, it is only from its being the 
enuſe of pleaſureeec‚. Woot in ow 1 ede 
ConcRxtN all other bodily accompliſhments, - we may | obſerve in, general, 
chat whatever in ourſelves is either uſeful, beautiful, or ſurprizing, is an object of 
pride; and the contrary, of humility. Theſe qualities agree in producing a ſe- 
parate pleaſure; and agree in nothing elſe. eue. 
Wr are vain of the furprizing adventures which we have met with, the eſcapes 
which we have made, the dangers to which we have been expoſed; as well as of 
our ſurpriſing feats of vigor and activity. Hence the origin of vulgar lying; 
where men, without any intereſt, and merely out of vanity, heap up a number of 
extraordinary events, which are either the fictions of their brain; or, if true, have 
no connexion with themſelves. Their fruitful invention ſupplies them with a va- 
riety of adventures; and where that talent is wanting, they appropriate ſuch as 
belong to others, in order to gratify their vanity: For -betwixt that paſſion, and 
the ſentiment of pleaſure, there is always a cloſe connex ion 
8. Bor tho? pride and humility have the qualities of our mind and body, that 
is, of ſelf, for Ste natural and more immediate cauſes; we find by experience, 
that many other objects produce theſe affections. We found vanity upon houſes, 
gardens, equipage, and other external.objefts ; as well as upon perſonal merit and 
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accompliſnments. This happens when external objects acquire any particular re- 
lation to ourſelves, and are affociated orconnected with us. A beautiful fiſh in the 
ocean, a well proportioned animal in a foreſt, and indeed, any thing, which nei- 
ther belongs nor is related to us, has no manner of influence on our vanity; what- 
ever extraordinary qualities it may be endowed with, and whatever degree of ſur- 
prize and admiration it may naturally occaſion. It muſt be ſomeway aſſociated 
with us, in order to touch our pride. Its idea muſt hang, in a manner, upon 
that of ourſelves; and the tranſition from the one to the other muſt be eaſy 
and natural. | | 
Mex are vain of the beauty either of heir country, or their county, or even of | 
their pariſh.” Here the idea of beauty plainly produces a pleaſure. This plea- | 
ſure is related to pride. The object or cauſe of this pleaſure is, by the ſuppoſition, | 
related to ſelf, the object of pride. By this double relation of ſentiments and | 
ideas, a tranfition is made from one to the other. | | 
Mu are alſo vain of the temperature of the climate, in which they are born; 
of the fertility of their native ſoil; of the goodneſs of the wines, fruits, or vittuals, 
produced by it; of the ſoftneſs or force of their language, with other particulars 
of that kind. Theſe objects have plainly a reference to the pleaſures of the 
ſenſes, and are originally confidered as agreeable to the feeling, taſte, or hearing. 
How could they become cauſes of pride, except by means of that tranſition above 
explained? | | L | e fect 411 
THERE are ſome, who diſcover a vanity of an oppoſite kind, and affect to de- 
preciate their own country, in compariſon of thoſe, to which they have travelled; \ 
Theſe perſons find, when they are at home, and ſurrounded with their countrymer, - j 
that the ſtrong relation betwixt them and their own nation is ſhated with ſo many, ' 


that it is in a manner loſt to them; whereas, that diſtant relation to a foreign coun- | , 9 
try, which is formed by their having ſeen it, and lived in it, is augmen- ed by their = 
conſidering: how few have done the ſame.” For this reaſon, they always admire N 
the beauty, utility, and rarity of what they have met with abroad, above what 10 
they find at home. eee een e | Be ST 4 dee 8 | 


Since we can be vain of a country, climate, or any inanimate object, which ; 
bears a relation to us; it is no wonder we ſhould be vain of the qualities of thoſe, = 
who are connected with us by blood or friendſhip. Accordingly we find, that i 
any qualities which, when belonging to ourſelf, produce pride, produce alſo, in 
a leſs degree, the ſame affection, when diſeovered in perſons, related to us. The 
beauty, addreſs, - merit, credit, and honors of their kindred are carefully diſplayed 
by the proud, and are conſiderable fources of their vanity. . 

As we are proud of riches in ourfelves, we deſire, in order to gratify our va- 
nity; that every one, who has any connexion with us, ſhould like wife be poſſeſt of 
them, and are aſhamed of ſuch as are mean or poor among our friends and re- 
lations. Our forefathers being conceived as our neareſt relations; every one natu- 
rally affects to be of a good family, and to be deſeended from a long fuceeſſton of 
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rich and honorable anceſtors. - | | 
Trosz, who boaſt of the antiquity of their families, are glad when they can join | 
this circumſtance, that their anceſtors, for many generations, have been uninter- = 
rupted proprietors of the fame portion of land, and that their family has never | 
| ed its s, or been tranſplanted into any other county —— —_ 
. t ni 
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It is an additional ſubject of vanity, when they can boaſt, that theſe poſſeſßons 
have been tranſmitted thro” a deſcent, compoſed entirely of males, and that the 
honors and fortune have never paſſed thro' any female. Let us. endeavor to ex- 
plain theſe: phænomena from the foregaing theory. - 1 i ll fl non an 
Wu any one values himſelf on the antiquity of his family, the ſubjects of 
his vanity are not merely the extent of time and number of anceſtors (for in that 
reſpect all mankind are alike) but theſe circumſtances, joined to the riches and 
credit of his anceſtors, which are ſuppoſed to reflect a luſtre on himſelſ, upon ac- 
count of his connexion with them. Since therefore the paſſion depends on the 
connexion, whatever ſtrengthens the connexion muſt alſo encreaſe the paſſion, and 
whatever weakens the connexion muſt diminiſh the paſſion. But tis evident, 
that the ſameneſs of the poſſeſſions. muſt ſtrengthen. the relation of ideas, ariſing 
from blood and kindred, and convey, the fancy with greater facility from one ge- 
neration to another; from the remoteſt anceſtors to their poſterity, who are both 
their heirs and their deſcendants. By this facility, the. ſentiment is tranſmitted 
more entire, and excites a greater degree of pride and vanity. | 
Tux caſe is the ſame with the tranſmiſſion. of the honors; and fortune, thro' a 
ſucceſſion of males, without their paſſing ;thro* any female. It is an obvious qua- 
lity of human nature, that the imagination naturally turns to whatever is important 
and conſiderable; and where two objects are preſented, a ſmall and a great, it 
uſually leaves the former, and dwells entirely on the latter. This is the reaſon, 
why children commonly bear their fathers. name, and are eſteemed to be of a no- 
bler or meaner birth, according to his family. And tho' the mother ſhould be 
poſſeſt of ſuperior qualities to the father, as often happens, the general rule pre- 
vails, notwithſtanding the exception, according to the doctrine, which ſhall be 
explained afterwards. Nay, even when a ſuperiority. of any kind is ſo great, 
or when any other reaſons have ſuch an effect, as to make the children rather re- 
preſent the mother's family than the father's, the general rule ſtill retains an ef- 
ficacy,. ſufficient to weaken the relation, and make a kind of breach in, the line of 
anceſtors. The imagination runs not along them with the ſame facility, nor is able 
to transfer the honor and credit of the anceſtors to their poſterity of the ſame 
name and family ſo readily, as when the tranſition is conformable to the general 
rules, and paſſes thro the male line, from father to ſon, or from brother to 
brother. ... Doe an ide, haul v 
9. Bur property, as it gives us the fulleſt power and authority over any object, 
is the relation, which has the greateſt influence on theſe paſſions. 
Evzxy thing, belonging to a vain man, is the beſt that is any where to be found. 
His houſes, equipage, furniture, cloaths, horſes, hounds, excel all others in his con- 
ceit; and it is eaſy to obſerve, that, from the leaſt advantage in any of theſe, he 
draws, a new ſubject of pride and vanity, His wine, if you will believe him, has a 
finer flavor than any other; his cookery is more exquiſite; his table more orderly; 
his ſervants more expert; the air, in which he lives, more healthful; the ſoil, which 
he cultivates, more fertile; his &uits ripen earlier, and to greater perfection: Such 
a thing is remarkable for its noveliy; ſuch another for its antiquity: This is the 
workmanſhip of a famous artiſt ; that belonged once to ſuch a prince or great 
man. All objects, in a word, which are uſeful, beautiful, or ſurprizing, or are 
related to ſych, may, by means of property, give.riſe 30 this paſſion. - Theſe al 
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agree in gtving pleaſure. This alone is common to them ; and therefore muſt = 
be the quality, that produces the paſſion, which is their common effect. As every | 
new inſtance is a new argument, and as the inſtances are here without number; it | 
would ſeem, that this theory is ſufficiently confirmed by experience. ul 
K cuts imply the power of acquiring whatever is agreeable ; and as they com- | 
prehend many particular objects of vanity, neceſſarily become one of the chief 
cauſes of that paſſion. ' | 
10. Oux opinions of all kinds are ſtrongly affected by ſociety and ſympathy, 
and it is almoſt impoſſible for us to ſupport any principle or ſentiment, againſt the 
univerſal conſent of every one, with whom we have any friendſhip or correſpon- 
| dence. But of all our opinions, thoſe, which we form in our own favor; how- - | || 
ever lofty or preſuming ; are, at bottom, the fraileſt, and the moſt eaſily ſhaken | | 
by the contradiction and oppoſition of others. Our great concern, in this caſe, = 
makes us ſoon alarmed, and keeps our paſſions upon the watch: Our conſciouſ- 
neſs of partiality ſtill makes us dread a miſtake : And the very difficulty of judg- 
ing concerning an object, which is never ſet at a due diſtance from us, nor is ſeen 
in a proper point of view, makes us hearken anxiouſly to the opinions of others, 
who are better qualified to form juſt opinions concerning us. Hence that ſtrong 
love of fame, with which all mankind are poſſeſt. It is in order to fix and con- 
firm their favorable opinion of themſelves, not from any original paſſion, that they 
ſeek the applauſes of others. And when a man deſires to be praiſed, it is for the 
ſame reaſon, that a beauty is pleaſed with ſurveying herſelf in a favorable looking- 
glaſs, and ſeeing the reflexion of her own charms. 
FTno' it be difficult in all points of ſpeculation to diſtinguiſh a cauſe, which en- 
creaſes an effect, from one, which ſolely produces it; yet in the preſent cafe the |; 
phenomena ſeem pretty ſtrong and ſatisfactory in confirmation of the foregoing | | 
inciple. 5 | 
” W receive a much greater ſatisfaction from the approbation of thoſe whom . | 
we ourſelves eſteem and approve of, than of thoſe, whom we contemn and de- [| 
ſpiſe. i 
9 eſteem is obtained after a long and intimate acquaintance, it gratifies | 
our vanity in a peculiar manner. | | * 
Tux ſuffrage of thoſe, who are ſhy and backward in giving praiſe, is attended nn 
with an additional reliſh and enjoyment, if we can obtain it in our favor. | 4 
WHERE a great man is nice in his choice of favorites, every one courts with 
greater earneſtneſs his countenance and protection. . | | 
PRAlsE never gives us much pleaſure, unleſs it concur with our own opinion, 
and extol us for thoſe qualities, in which we chiefly excel. | | 
Tuzsz phænomena ſeem to prove, that the favorable opinions of others are re- [ 
garded only as authorities, or as confirmations of our own opinion. And if they 
have more influence on this ſubject than in any other, it is eaſily accounted for from 
the nature of the ſubject. | 
11. Tuus few objects, however related to us, and whatever pleaſure they pro- 
duce, are able to excite a great degree of pride or ſelf - ſatisfaction; unleſs they be 
alſo obvious to others, and engage the approbation of the ſpectators. What diſpo- 
ſition of mind ſo deſirable as the peaceful, reſigned, contented; which readily 
ſubmits to all the. diſpenſations of 3 and preſerves a conſtant — 
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amidſt the greateſt misfortunes and diſappointments ? Yet this diſpoſition, tho? 
acknowleged to be a virtue or excellence, is ſeldom the foundation of great va- 
nity or ſelf-applauſe ; having no brilliancy or exterior luſtre, and rather cheering 
the heart, than animating the behavior and converſation. The caſe is the ſame 
with many other qualities of the mind, body, or fortune; and this circumſtance, 
as well as the double relations above mentioned, muſt be admitted to be of con- 
tequence in the production of theſe paſſions. n 
A sgcovp circumſtance, which is of conſequence in this affair, is the conſtancy 
and duration of the object. What is very caſual and inconſtant, beyond the com- 
mon courſe of human affairs, gives little joy, and leſs pride. We are not much 
ſatisfied with the thing itſelf; and are ſtill leſs apt to feel any new degree of ſelt- 
ſatisfaction upon its account. We foreſce and anticipate its change; which makes 
us little ſatisfied with the thing itſelf : We compare it to ourſelves, whoſe exiſt- 
ence is more durable; by which means its inconſtancy appears ſtill greater. It ſeems 
ridiculous to make ourſelves the object of a paſſion, on account of a quality or 
poſſeſſion, which is of ſo much ſhorter duration, and attends us during ſo ſmall a 
part of our exiſtence. | 25 85 
A TariRD circumſtance, not to be neglected, is, that the objects, in order to 
produce pride or ſelf-value, muſt be peculiar to us, or at leaft, common to us with 
a few others. The advantages of ſun- ſhine, weather, climate, &c. diſtinguiſh 
us not from any of our companions, and give us no preference or ſuperiority. 
The compariſon, which we are every moment apt to make, preſents no inference 
to our advantage; and we ſtill remain, notwithſtanding theſe enjoyments, on a 
level w:ti all our friends and acquaintance. | 526-0 6 8 
As health and ſickneſs vary inceſſantly to all men, and there is no one, who is 
ſolely or certainly fixed in either; theſe accidental bleſſings and calamities are in 


a manner ſeparated from us, and are not conſidered as a foundation for vanity or 


humiliation. But wherever a malady of any kind is fo rooted in our conſtitution, 
that we no longer entertain any hopes of recovery, from that moment it damps 
our ſelf-conceit ; as is evident in old men, whom nothing mortifies more than the 
conſidei a:ĩon of their age and infirmities. They endeavor, as long as poſſible, 
to conceal their blindneſs and deafneſs, their rheums and gouts ; nor do they ever 
avow them without reluctance and uneaſineſs. And tho' young men are not 
aſhamed of every head-ach or cold which they fall into; yet no topic is more 
proper to mortify human pride, and make us entertain a mean opinion of our 
nature, than this, that we are every moment of our lives ſubje& to ſuch infirmi- 
ties. This proves, that bodily pain and ſickneſs are in themſelves proper cauſes 
of humility ; tho* the cuſtom of eſtimating every thing, by compariſon, more 
than by its intrinſic worth and value, makes us overlook thoſe calamities, which 
we find incident to every one, and cauſes us to form an idea of our merit and cha- 
rafter, independent of them. Et i ien 

Wr are aſhamed of ſuch maladies as affect others, and are either dangerous or 
difagrezable to them. Of the epilepſy ; becauſe it gives a horror to every one 
preſent: Of the itch , becauſe. it is infectious: Of the king's evil; becauſe it often 
goes to poſterity. Men always conſider the ſentiments of others in their judg- 
ment of themſelves. | 2” Bon K Toe] 
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A FOURTH circumſtance, which has an influence on theſe paſſions, is general 
rules; by which we form a notion of different ranks of men, ſuitable to the power 
or riches of which they are poſſeſſed ; and this notion is not changed by any pecu- 
_ liarities of the health or temper of the perſons, which may deprive them of all 

enjoyment in their poſſeſſions. Cuſtom readily carries us beyond the juſt bounds 
in our paſſions, as well as in our reaſonings. oy 

IT may not be amiſs to obſerve on this occaſion, that the influence of general 
rules and maxims on the paſſions very much contributes to facilitate the effects of 
all the principles or internal mechaniſm, which we here explain. For it ſeems evi- 
dent, that, if a perſon full-grown, and of the ſame nature with ourſelves, were 
on a ſudden tranſported into our world, he would be very much embaraſſed with 
every object, and would not readily determine what degree of love or hatred, of 
pride or humility, or of any other paſſion ſhould be excited by it. The paſſions are 
often varied by very inconſiderable principles; and theſe do not always play with per- 
fect regularity, eſpecially on the firſt trial. But as cuſtom or practice has brought to 
light all theſe principles, and has ſettled the juſt value of every thing; th's muſt 
certainly contribute to the eaſy production of the paſſions, and guide us, by means 
of general eſtabliſhed rules, in the proportions, which we ought to obſerve in pre- 
fering one object to another. This remark may, perhaps, ſerve to obviate dif- 
ficulties, that may ariſe concerning ſome cauſes, which we here aſcribe to parti- 
cular paſſions, and which may be eſteemed too refined to operate ſo univerſally 
and certainly, as they are found to do. 


cab 


1. In running over all the cauſes, which produce the paſſion of pride or that 
of humility ; it would readily occur, that the ſame circumſtance, if transferred 
from ourſelf to another perſon, would render him the object of love or hatred, 
eſteem or contempt. The virtue, genius, beauty, family, riches, and authority 
of others beget favorable ſentiments in their behalf; and their vice, folly, defor- 
mity, poverty and meanneſs excite the contrary ſentiments. The double relation 
of impreſſions and ideas ſtill operates on theſe paſſions of love and hatred ; as on 
the former of pride and humility. Whatever gives a ſeparate pleaſure or pain, 
and is related to another perſon or connected with him, makes him the object of 
our affection or diſguſt. 5 = | 

Hence too injury or contempt is one of the greateſt ſources of hatred ; ſervices 
or eſteem, of friendſhip. OT 

2. SOMETIMES a relation to ourſelf excites affection towards any perſon. But 
there is always here implied a relation of ſentiments, without which the other re- 
lation would have no influence *. — — | 

A PERSON, - who is related to us, or connected with us, by blood, by ſimili- 
tude of fortune, of adventures, profeſſion, or country, ſoon becomes an agreeable 
companion to us; becauſe we enter eaſily and familiarly into his ſentiments and 


a. The affection of parents to children ſeems towards other relations depends on the principles 
founded on an original inſtinct. The affeAion here explained. 
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conceptions : Nothing is ſtrange or new to us: Our imagination, paſſing from 

ſelf, which is ever intimately preſent to us, runs ſmoothly along the relation or. 
connexion,. and conceives with a full ſympathy the perſon, who is nearly related 
wo ſelf. He renders himſelf immediateiy acceptable, and is at once on an eaſy 
footing with us : No diſtance, no reſerve has place, where the perſon introduced 
is ſuppoſed ſo cloſely connected with us. : | 

REeLartion has here the ſame influence as cuſtom or acquaintance, in exciting 
affection; and from like cauſes. The eaſe and ſatisfaction, which, in both caſes, 
attend our intercourſe or commerce, is the ſource of the friendſhip. N 
3. Tux paſſions of love and hatred are always followed by, or rather conjoined 
with, benevolence and anger. It is this conjunction, which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
theſe affections, from pride and humility. For pride and humility are pure emotions 
in the ſoul, unattended with any deſire, and not immediately exciting us to action. 
But love and hatred are not compleat within themſelves, nor reſt in that emotion, 
which they produce; but carry the mind to ſomething farther. Love is always 
followed by a deſire of happineſs to the perſon beloved, and an averſion to his 
miſery: As hatred produces a deſire of the miſery, and an averſion to the happi- 
neſs of the perſon hated. Theſe oppolite deſires ſeem to be originally and prima- 
rily conjoined with the paſſions of love and hatred. It is a conſtitution of na- 
ture, of which we can give no farther explication. 5 

4. Comyass1on frequently ariſes, where there is no preceding eſteem or friend- 
ſhip; and compaſſion is an uneaſineſs in the ſufferings of another. It ſeems to 
fpring from the intimate and ſtrong conception of his tufferings ; and our imagina- 
—_ proceeds by degrees, from the lively idea, to the real feeling of another's 
miſery. = 

"ol and envy alſo ariſe in the mind without any preceding hatred or in- 
jury; tho? their tendency is exactly the ſame with that of anger and ill-will. The 
compariſon of ourſelves with others ſeems the ſource of envy and malice. The 
more unhappy another is, the more happy do we ourſelves appear in our own con- 


5. Tae ſimilar tendency of compaſſion to that of benevolence, and of envy 
to anger, forms a very cloſe relation betwixt theſe two ſets of paſſions ; tho? of a 
different kind from that inſiſted on above. It is not a reſemblance of feeling or 
ſentiment, but a reſemblance of tendency or direction. Its effect, however, is the 
fame, in producing an aſſociation of paſſions. Compaſſion is ſeldom or never 
felt without ſome mixture of tenderneſs or friendſhip ; and envy is naturally ac- 
companied with anger or ill will. To deſire the happineſs of another, from what 
ever motive, is a good preparative to affection: And to delight in another's mi- 
fery almoſt unavoidably begets averſion towards him. | 

Even where intereſt is the ſource of our concern, it is commonly attended with 
the ſame conſequences. A partner is a natural object of friendſhip; a rival of 
enmity. : 

6. Povxxrv, meanneſs, diſappointment, produce contempt and diſlike : But 
when theſe misfortunes are very great, or are repreſented to us in very ſtrong co- 
lors, they excite compaſſion, and tenderneſs, and friendſhip. How is this con- 
tradition to be accounted for? The poverty and „ of another, in their 
eommon appearance, gives us uneaſineſs, by a ſpecies of imperfect ſympathy ;. 

3. and. 
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and this uneaſineſs produces averſion or diſlike, from the reſemblance of ſenti- 
ment. But when we enter more intimately into another's concerns, and wiſh for 
his happineſs,. as well as feel his miſery, friendſhip or good-will ariſes, from the 
ſimilar tendency of the inclinations. | 

7. In reſpect, there is a mixture of humility with the eſteem or affection: In 
contempt, a mixture of pride. | 

Tux amorous paſſion is uſually compounded of complacency in beauty, a bodi- 
ly appetite, and friendſhip or affection. The cloſe relation of theſe ſentiments is 
very obvious, as well as their origin from each other, by means of that relation. 
Were there no other phænomenon to reconcile us to the preſent theory, this alone, 
methinks,. were ſufficient. . 


S * ον N 


1. Tux preſent theory of the paſſions depends entirely on the double relations 
of ſentiments and ideas, and the mutual aſſiſtance, which theſe relations lend to» 
each .other. It may not, therefore, be improper to illuſtrate theſe principles by, 
ſome farther inſtances. | | 

2, Tae virtues,. talents, accompliſhments, and poſſeſſions of others, make us 
love and eſteem them: Becauſe theſe objects excite a pleaſant ſenſation, which is 
related to love; and having alſo a relation or connexion with the perſon, this union 
of ideas forwards the union of ſentiments, according to the foregoing reaſoning. 

Bur ſuppoſe; that the perſon, whom we love, is alſo related to us, by blood, 
country, or friendſhip ; it is evident, that a ſpecies of pride muſt alſo be excited 
by his accompliſhments and poſſeſſions ; there being the ſame double relation, 
which we have all along inſiſted on. The perſon is related to us, or there is an 
eaſy. tranſition of thought from him to us; and the ſentiments, . excited by his 
advantages and virtues, are agreeable, and conſequencly related to pride. Ac-- 
_ cordingly we find, that people are naturally vain of the good qualities or high 
fortune of their friends and countrymen. | 

3. Bur it is obſervable, that, if we reverſe the order of the paſſions, the ſame 
effect does not follow. We paſs eaſily from love and affection to pride and vanity 
but not from the latter paſſions to the former, tho? all the relations be the ſame. . 
We love not thoſe related to us on account of our own merit; tho” they are na- 
turally vain on account of our merit. What is the reaſon of this difference? The 
tranſition of the imagination to ourſelves, from objects related to us, is always very 
eaſy ; both on account of the relation, which facilitates the tranſition, and be- 
cauſe we there paſs from remoter objects to thoſe which are contiguous. But in 
paſſing from - ourſelves to objects, related to us; tho? the former principle for- 
_ wards the tranſition of thought, yet the latter oppoſes it; and conſequently there 
is not the ſame eaſy transfuſion of paſſions from pride to love as from love to 

ride. N | | 
b 4. Tn virtues, ſervices, and fortune of one man inſpire us readily with eſteem: 
and affection for another related to him. The ſon of our friend is naturally en- 
titled to our-friendſhip : The kindred of a very great man value themſelves, and 
are valued by others, on account of that relation. The force of the double rela- 
tion is here fully diſplayed... 
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5. Tux following are inſtances of another kind, where the operation of theſe 
principles may ſtill be diſcovered. Envy ariſes from a ſuperiority in others; but 
it is obſervable, that it is not the greateſt diſproportion betwixt us, which excites 
that paſſion, but on the contrary, our proximity. A great diſproportion cuts off 
the relation of the ideas, and either keeps us from comparing ourſelves with what 
is remote from us, or diminiſhes the effects of the compariſon. - - 

A POET is not apt to envy a philoſopher, or a poet of a different kind, of a 
different nation, or of a different age. All theſe differences, if they do not pre- 
vent, at leaſt weaken the compariſon, and conſequently the paſſion. 1 

Tus too is the reaſon, why all objects appear great or little, merely by a com- 
pariſon with thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. A mountain neither magnifies nor dimi- 
niſhes a horſe in our eyes: But when a FLEMISsH and a WEeLsH horſe are ſeen to- 
gether, the one appears greater and the other leſs, than when viewed apart. 

Fon the ſame principle we may account for that remark of hiſtorians, that any 
party, in a civil war, or even factious diviſion, always chooſe to call in a foreign 
enemy at any hazard rather than ſubmit to their fellow- citizens. Gu1ccIaRDIN 
applies this remark to the wars in ITaLy ; where the relations betwixt the different 
ſtates are, properly ſpeaking, nothing but of name, language, - and contiguity. 
Yet even theſe relations, when joined with ſuperiority, by making the compariſon 
more natural, make it likewiſe more grievous, and cauſe: men to ſearch for ſome 
other ſuperiority, which may be attended with no relation, and by that means, may 
have a leſs ſenſible influence on the imagination. When we cannot break the aſſo- 
ciation, we feel a ſtronger deſire to remove the ſuperiority. This ſeems to be the 
reaſon, why travellers, tho* commonly laviſh of their praiſes to the CHINESE and 
PersIANs, take care to depreciate thoſe neighboring nations, which may ſtand up- 
on a footing of rivalſhip with their native country. | | . 

6. Tux fine arts afford us parallel inſtances. Should an author compoſe a trea- 
tiſe, of which one part was ſerious and profound, another light and humorous ; 
every one would condemn ſo ſtrange a mixture, and would blame him for the ne- 
glect of all rules of art and criticiſm. Yet we accuſe not PRxioR for joining his 
Alma and Solomon in the ſame volume; tho? that amiable poet has ſucceeded per- 
fectly in the gaiety of the one, as well as in the melancholy of the other. Even 
ſuppoſe the reader ſhould peruſe theſe two compoſitions without any interval, he 
would feel little or no difficulty in the change of the paſſions. Why? but becauſe 
he conſiders theſe performances as entirely different; and by that break in the 
ideas, breaks the progreſs of the affections, and hinders the one from influencing 
or contradicting the other. | | 

A heroic and burleſque deſign, united in one picture, would be monſtrous ; 
tho* we place two pictures of ſo oppoſite a character in the ſame chamber, and 
even cloſe together, without any ſcruple. Fade) 57! * 

7. Ir needs be no matter of wonder, that the eaſy tranſition of the imagination 
ſnould have ſuch an influence on all the paſſions. It is this very circumſtance, 
which forms all the relations and connexions amongſt objects. We know no real 
connection betwixt one thing and another. We know only, that the idea of one 
thing is aſſociated with that of another, and that the imagination makes an eaſy 
tranſition betwixt them. And as the eaſy tranſition of ideas, and that of ſenti- 
ments mutually aſſiſt each other; we might beforehand expect, that this . 

| 8 mu 
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muſt have a mighty influence on all our internal movements and affections. And 
experience ſufficiently confirms the theory. 

For, not to repeat all the foregoing inſtances : Suppoſe, that I were travelling 
with a companion thro* a country, to which we are both utter ſtrangers ; it is evi- 
dent, that, if the proſpects: be beautiful, the roads agreeable, and the fields finely 
cultivated ; this may ſerve to put me in good humor, both with myſelf and fel- 


low-traveller. But as the country has no connexion with myſelf or friend, it can 


never be the immediate cauſe either of ſelf-value or of regard to him: And there- 
fore, if I found not the paſſion on ſome other obje&, which bears to one of us a 
cloſer relation, my emotions are rather to be conſidered as the overflowings of an 
elevated or humane diſpoſition, than as an eſtabliſhed paſſion. Bur ſuppoling the 
agreeable proſpect before us to be ſurveyed either from his country-ſeat or from 
mine; this new connexion of ideas gives a new direction to the ſentiment of plea- 


ſure, proceeding from the proſpect, and raiſes the emotion of regard or vanity, 


according to the nature of the connexion, There is not here, methinks, much room 
tor doubt or difficulty. 


re Br M2 


1, Ir ſeems evident, that reaſon, in a ſtrict ſenſe, as meaning the judgment 
of truth and falſhood, can never, of itſelf, be any motive to the will, and can 
have no influence but ſo far as it touches ſome paſſion or affection. Abſtraf re- 
lations of ideas are the object of curioſity,” not of volition. And matters of fact, 
where they are neither good nor evil, where they neither excite deſire nor aver- 
ſion, are totally indifferent; and whether known or unknown, whether miſtaken 
or rightly apprehended, cannot be regarded as any motive to action. 

2. Wr is commonly, in a popular ſenſe, called reaſon, and is ſo much re- 
commended in moral diſcourſes, is nothing but a general and a calm paſſion, which 
takes a comprehenſive and a diſtant view of its object, and actuates the will, with- 
out exciting any ſenſible emotion. A man, we ſay, is diligent in his profeſſion 
from reaſon; that is, from a calm deſire of riches and a fortune. A man ad- 
heres to juſtice from reaſon; that is, from a calm regard to a character with him- 
ſelf and others. | | WR” | : 

3. Tux ſame objects, which recommend themſelves to reaſon in this ſenſe of 
the word, are alſo the objects of what we call paſſion, when they are brought near 
to us, and acquire ſome other advantages, either of external ſituation, or congrui- 


ty to our internal temper ; and by that means, excite a turbulent and ſenſible emotion. 


Evil, at a great diſtance, is avoided, we ſay, from reaſon: Evil, near at hand, 
produces averſion, horror, fear, and is the object of paſſion. 
4. TE common error of metaphyſicians has lain in aſcribing the direction of 
the will entirely to one of theſe principles, and ſuppoſing the other to have no in- 
fluence. Men often act knowingly againſt their intereſt: It is not therefore the 
view of the greateſt poſſible good which always influences them. Men often coun- 
teract a violent paſſion, in proſecution of their diſtant intereſts and deſigns: It is 
not therefore the preſent uneaſineſs alone, which determines them. In general, 
we may obſerve, that both theſe principles operate on the will; and where they 
are contrary, that either of them prevails, according to the general eo” or 
| preient 
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preſent diſpoſition of the perſon. What we call frength of mind implies the pre- 
valence of the calm paſſions above the violent; tho? we may eaſily obſerve, that 
there is no perſon ſo conſtantly poſſeſſed of this virtue, as never, on any occaſion, 
to yield to the follicitation of violent affections and deſires. From theſe varia- 
tions of temper proceeds the great difficulty of deciding concerning the future 


actions and reſolutions of men, where there is any contrariety of motives and 
paſſions. | | | 


r.. . 


1. Wu ſhall here enumerate ſome of thoſe circumſtances, which render a paſ- 
ſion calm or violent, which heighten or diminiſh any emotion. . 

Ir is a property in human nature, that any emotion, which attends a paſſion, 
is eaſily converted into it ; tho? in their natures they be originally different from, 
and even contrary to each other. It is true, in order to cauſe a perfect union 
amongſt paſſions, and make one produce the other, there is always required a 
double relation, according to the theory above delivered. But when two paſſions 
are already produced by their ſeparate cauſes, and are both preſent in the mind, 
they readily mingle and unite; tho? they have but one relation, and ſometimes 
without any. The predominant paſſion ſwallows up the inferior, and converts it 
into itſelf. The ſpirits, when once excited, eaſily receive a change in their direc- 
tion; and it is natural to imagine, that this change will come from the prevailing 
affection. The connexion is in many caſes cloſer betwixt any two paſſions, than 
*betwixt any paſſion and indifference. | : 

. When a perſon is once heartily in love, the little faults and caprices of his mi- 
ſtreſs, the jealouſies and quarrels, to which that commerce is ſo ſubject; however 
unpleaſant they be, and rather connected with anger and hatred; are yet found, 
in many inſtances, to give additional force to the prevailing paſſion. It is a com- 
mon artifice of politicians, when they would affect any perſon very much by a 
matter of fact, of which they intend to inform him, firſt to excite his curioſity; 
delay as long as poſſible the ſctisfying it; and by that means raiſe his anxiety and 
impatience to the utmoſt, before they give him a full inſight into the buſineſs. 
They know, that this curioſity will precipitate him into the paſſion, which they 
purpoſe to raiſe, and will aſſiſt the object in its influence on the mind. A ſoldier, 
advancing to battle, is naturally inſpired with courage and confidence, when he 
thinks on his friends and fellow-ſoldiers ; and is ſtruck with fear and terror, when 
he reflects on the enemy. Whatever new emotion, therefore, proceeds from the 
former naturally encreaſes the courage; as the ſame emotion proceeding from the 
latter, augments the fear. Hence in martial diſcipline, the uniformity and luſtre 
of habit, the regularity of figures and motions, with all the pomp and majeſty of 
war, encourage ourſelves and our allies ; while the ſame objects in the enemy ſtrike 
terror into us, tho? agreeable and beautiful in themſelves. 

Hops is, in itſelf, an agreeable paſſion, and allied to friendſhip and benevolence ; 
yet is it able ſometimes to blow up anger, when that is the predominant paſſion. 
Spes addita ſuſcitat iras. VIxG. | . 
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2. SINCE paſſions, however independent, are naturally transfuſed into each 

other, if they are both preſent at the ſame time; it follows, that when good or 

evil is placed in ſuch a fituation as to cauſe any particular emotion, beſides its 

_ paſſion of deſire or averſion, that latter paſſion muſt acquire new force and 
violence. 

. THts often happens, when any object excites contrary paſſions. For it is 
obſervable, that an oppoſition of paſſions commonly cauſes a new emotion in the 
ſpirits, and produces more diſorder than the concurrence of any two affections of 
equal force, This new emotion is eaſily converted into the predominant paſſion, 
and in many inſtances, is obſerved to encreaſe its violence, beyond the pitch,. at 
which it would have arrived, had it met with no oppoſition. Hence we naturally 
deſire what is forbid, and often take a pleaſure in performing actions, merely be- 
cauſe they are unlawful, The notion of duty, when oppoſite to the paſſions, is 
not always able to overcome them ; and when it fails of that influence, is apt ra- 
ther to — and irritate them, by producing an oppoſition in our motives and 
principles. | | 
: 4. Tus ſame effect follows, whether the oppoſition ariſes from internal motives 
or external obſtacles. The paſſion commonly acquires new force in both caſes. The 
efforts, which the mind makes to ſurmount the obſtacle, excite the ſpirits, and en- 
hven the paſſion. . 

5. UxckRTAIx Ty has the ſame effect as oppoſition. The agitation of the 
thought, the quick turns which it makes from one view to another, the variety 


of paſſions, which ſucceed each other, according to the different views : All theſe 


produce an agitation in the mind; and this agitation transfuſes itſelf into the pre- 
dominant paſſion. | 

SECURITY, on the contrary, diminiſhes the paſſions. The mind, when left to 
itſelf, immediately languiſhes ; and in order to preſerve its ardor, muſt be every 
Moment 1 or by a new flow of paſſion. For the ſame reaſon, deſpair, tho 
contrary to ſecurity, has a like influence. | | 

6. NoTrinG more powerfully excites any affection than to conceal. ſome part of 
its object, by throwing it into a kind of ſhade, which, at the ſame time, that it 
ſhows enough to prepoſſeſs us in favor of the object, leaves ſtill ſome work for the 
| Imagination, Beſides, that obſcurity is always attended with a kird of uncer- 
tainty; the effort, which the fancy makes to compleat the idea, rouzes the ſpirits, 
and gives an additional force to the paſſion. 5 

7. As deſpair and ſecurity, tho? contrary, produce the ſame eſſects; ſo abſence 
is obſerved to have contrary effects, and in different circumſtances, either encreaſes 
or diminiſhes our affection. RocnytroucauLT has very well remarked, that ab- 
fence deſtroys weak paſſions, but encreaſes ſtrong ; as the wind extinguiſhes a can- 
dle, but blows up a fire. Long abſence naturally weakens our idea, and dimi- 
niſhes the paſſion : But where the paſſion is ſo ſtrong and lively as to ſupport it- 
ſelf, the uneaſineſs, ariſing from K 4 encreaſes the paſſion, and gives it new 
force and influence. | | | 
8. Waen the ſoul applies itſelf to the performance of any action, or the con- 
ceprion of any object, to which it is not accuſtomed, there is a certain unpliable- 
neſs in the faculties, and a difficulty of the ſpirits moving in their new direction. 


As this difficulty excites the ſpirits, it is the ſource of wonder, ſurprize, and ar 
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all the emotions, which ariſe from novelty ; and is in itſelf, very agreeable, like 
every thing, which injivens the mind to a moderate degree. But tho? ſurpriſe be 
agreeable in itſelf, yet as it puts the ſpirits in agitation, it not only augments our 
agreeable affections, but allo our painful, according to the foregaing principle. 
Hence every thing, that is new, is moſt affecting, and gives us either more 
pleaſure or pain, than what, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſhould naturally follow from it. 
When it often returns upon us, the novelty wears off; the paſſions ſubſide ; the 
hurry of the ſpirits is over; and we ſurvey the oye with greater tranquillity. _ 

9. THE imagination and affections have a cloſe union together. The vivacity 
of the former, gives force to the latter. Hence the proſpett of any pleaſure, with 
which we are acquainted, affects us more than any other pleafure, which we may 
own ſuperior, but of whoſe nature we are wholly ignorant. Of the one we can 
form a particular and determinate idea : The other, we conceive under the general 
notion of pleaſure. | 

Axx ſatisfaction, which we lately enjoyed, and of which the memory is freſh 
and recent, operates on the will with more violence, than another of which the 
traces are decayed and almoſt obliterated. „ 

A PLEASURE, Which is ſuitable to the way of life, in which we are engaged, 


excites more our defires and tites than another, which is foreign to it. 


Nor HIN is more capable of infuſing any paſſion into the mind, than eloquence, 
by which objects are repreſented in the ſtrongeſt and moſt. lively colors. The 
bare opinion of another, eſpecially when inforced with paſſion, will cauſe an idea 
to — ru influence upon us, tho that idea might otherwiſe haye been entirely 
Neglected. . | 

Ir is remarkable, that lively paſſions commonly attend a lively imagination. 
In this reſpect, as well as others, the force of the paſſion depends as much on the 
temper of the perſon, as on the nature and ſituation of the object. 


Wear is diſtant, either in place or time, has not equal influence with what is 
near and contiguous. 2 01 


7 JJ 

1 yxETEND. not here to have exhauſted this ſubject. It is ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe, if I have made it appear, that, in the production and conduct of the paſ- 
ſions, there is a certain regular mechaniſm, which is ſuſceptible of as accurate a 


RY IT as the Jaws of motion, optics, hydroſtatics, or any part of natural 
ophy. | | - 
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OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MORALS, 


ISPUTES with perſons, pertinaciouſly obſtinate in their principles, 
| are, of all others, the moſt irkſome ; except, perhaps, thoſe with per- 


fend, but engage in the controverſy, from affectation, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, 
or from a. defire-of ſhowing wit and ingenuity, ſuperior to the reſt of man- 
kind. The ſame blind adherence to their own arguments is to be expected in both; 
the ſame contempt of their antagoniſts ; and the ſame 10nate vehemence, in 
inforcing ſophiſtry and falſhood. And as reaſoning is not the ſource, whence 


either diſputant derives his tenets; tis in vain to expect, that any logic, 


which ſpeaks not to the affections, will ever engage him to embrace ſounder 
PRE et | | ; 
Tnos who have denied the reality of moral diſtinctions, may be ranked among 
the diſingenuous diſputants; nor is it conceivable, that any human creature could 
ever ſeriouſly believe, that all characters and actions were alike entitled to the af- 
fection and regard of every one. The difference, which nature has placed between 
one man and another, is ſo wide, and this difference is ſtill ſo much farther widened, 
by education, example, and habit, that where the oppoſite extremes come at once 
under our apprehenſion, there is no ſcepticiſm ſo ſcrupulous, and ſcarce any aſſu- 
rance ſo determined, as abſolutely to deny all diſtinction between them. Let a 
man's inſenſibility be ever ſo great, he muſt often be touched with the images of 
RIGHT and WRONG ,, and let his prejudices be ever ſo obſtina:e, he muſt 
obſerve, that others are ſuſceptible of. like impreſſions. The only way, therefore, 
of converting an antagoniſt of this kind, is to leave him to himſelf. For, finding 
that no-body keeps up the controverſy with him, *tis probable he will, at laſt, 
of himſelf, form mere wearineſs, come over to the ſide of common ſenſe and 
reaſon. | 5 | 3 


Tuxkx has been a controverſy ſtarted of late, much better worth examination, 


concerning the general foundation of MORALS; whether they are derived 
from REASON or from S ENTIMENT; whether we attain the knowlege 
of them by a chain of argument and induction, or by an immediate feeling and finer 


internal ſenſe ; whether, like all ſound judgment of truth and fal ſhood, they ſhould * 


be the ſame to every rational intelligent being; or whether, like the perception of 
beauty and deſormity, they are founded entirely on the particular fabric and conſ i- 
tution of the human ſpecies. 3 3 
Tur antient philoſophers, tho' they often affirm, that virtue is nothing but con- 
formity to reaſon, yet, in gencral, ſeem to conſider morals as deriving thei 
ph 2 cxiſtence 


ſons, entirely diſingenuous, who really do not believe the opinion they de- 
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exiſtence from taſte and ſentiment. On the other hand, our modern enquirers, 
tho* they alſo talk much of the beauty of virtuc, and deformity of vice. yet have 
commonly endeavored to accdunt for tlrefe diſtinctions by 

and by deductions from the moſt abſtraft principles of human underſtanding. 
Such confuſion reigned in theſe bre that an oppoſition of the greateſt conſe- 


quence-could prevail between onE ſyſtem̃ and another, and even i the parts almoſt 
of each individual ſyſtem ; and yet no- 3 — "ve lately, was ever * Ta of 
it. The el lord SHAFTESBURY occaſion_to. remark. this 
A ion, 40d Obs, in mat, I be dhe Sind d o the Angels, i. nb, 
himſelf, entirely free from the ſame ex % | . es 
Ir muft be acknowleged, that both ſides of ueſtion are ſuſc 0 
cious ar: uments. Mral diftinQions, it may be 720, Are < aicerndbis 5 ſpe 
fe : Elfe, whence the many. 198 Fog! een in eommoft Hfe, is Well. as 
philoſophy, with regard to this fubj jeſt: T The long chain of ptoofs "ofceti pr 
on both ſides; the examples cn e 4uthoritie ; appealed o, the Aal bids en. 
Ployed, the fallacies detected, the inferences drawnz and the ſeverat ch ror 
adjuſted t to 185 proper princ} ples. Truth is diſputable x it taſte: What er 
in the nature of things is the ſtandard of out jade ent; what Lach Man TY 395 
himſelf is the ſtan ard of ſentiment. Propoſitions in Poe 1 Mo e 
ſyſtems in phyſics may be controverted ; but the harmöffy of dert the tefidernefs 
of paſſion, Tr brilliancy of _ muſt give immediate pelute No man reafohs 
Concerning; another's. beau en y concerning the Jaftice or in] Juſtice of 
his actions. In every tria 008 rt object of the mat is to diſprove the facts 
alleged, and deny the 1 1 imputed to them : The ſecond to prove, * eveti 
if theſe actions vere. real, th 1 ght be juſtified, as innocent and via ws & is” 


How can we IRON that a ee PN * of the mind is e in — 


Gn fob fie. x oo Tag the > ce 150 and maden Fo: e ne che nan 
= which is naturally adapted to receive them? 


THz end of all moral ſpeculations | is to teach us our duty ; and by prope er re- 
E l. of the deformity of vice and beauty of virtue e Cora: * 
its, and NOPE us to avoid the one, and embrace the othe But is this ever 

to be expecte 


rom inferences and concluſions of the unde;flanding, » which of 
ſelves, haye no hold of the affections, nor ſet in motion the active powers of 
men? They diſcover truths ; but where the truths which they diſcover, are indif- 
2 and beget no deſire or averſion, they can have no influence on conduct and 
behavior. Whar is 1 what is fair, what is becoming, what is noble, what 
generous, takes poſſeſſion of th and animates us to embrace and maintain it. 
We intelligible, what is evident, what is probable, What is true, procures 1 5 
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the cool aſſent of the underſtanding z and gratifying a ſpeculative curiality; puts 
an end to our reſearches, | 
EXTINGUISH all the warm feelings and prepoſſeſſions in favor of virtue, and all 
diſguſt qr averſion againſt vice: Render men totally indifferent towards theſe di- 
ſtinctions; and morality is no longer a practical n nor has any tendency to 


regulate our lives and actions. 


THesE arguments on each fide (and many more might be produced) are ſo 
plauſible, that I am apt to ſuſpect, they may, the one as well as the other, be ſo- 
hid and ſatisfactory, and that reaſon and ſentiment concur in almoſt all moral deter- 
minations and concluſions. The final ſentence, tis probable, which pronounces 
characters and actions amiable or odious, praiſe-worthy or blameable; that which 
ſtamps on them the mark of honor or infamy, approbation or cenſure ; that which 
readers morality an active principle, and conſtitutes virtue our happineſs, and vice 
our miſery : *Tis probable, I ſay, that this final ſentence depends on ſome internal 
ſenſe or feeling, which nature made univerſal to che whole ſpecies. For what 
elſe can have an influence of this nature? But in order to pave the way for ſuch a 
ſentiment, and give a proper diſcernment of its object, tis often neceſſary, we 
find, that much reaſoning ſhould precede, that nice diſtinctions be made, juſt 
concluſions drawn, diftant compariſons ni” accurate relations examined, and 
general facts fixed and aſcertained. Some __ of beauty, eſpecially the 
natural kinds, on their firſt appearance, command our affection, and approbation; 
and where they fail of this effect, tis impoſſible for any reaſoning to repreſs their 
influence, or adapt them better to our taſte an ſentiment. But l in many 2 
of beauty, particularly thoſe of the finer arts, tis requiſite to employ much rea- 
ſoning, in order to feel the proper ſentime nt; and a 


fe rehſh may fre uently be 
correGed by argument and reflection. The ere are ju 8 to conclude, Thar 


moral beauty partakes much of this latter ſpecjes, 4b. "2d mands the affiſtance * 
our intellectual faculties, in order to give i 4 ſuitable influence. on —— 
mind. ee eee oo 


Bor tho? this queſtion, concerning, the neral princi les of morals, he extre 
curious and important; tis nee leſs * er Us” at 5 to emp 10 cer 71 
or 1 


our reſearches 1 we Gat K. fo happ 97 £ he 1255 of t 
enquiry, as to fix the ju origin of 'morals, it will then = r how far | ſe - 
timent or reaſon enter into all determinations of this be lean WII le, It 


will ſearce be poſſible for us, ere this controverſy, is fully EY to proceed. In 
that accurate manner, required in the ſciences by begin inning, wi finitio 
of VIRTUE and VTCE, which are the ob 80 S of « COM pk ent enquiry. 
But we ſhall do what may juſtly 1 be eſtee oy as ſatisfactory. ſhall! 7 7 N 
the matter as an object of experience. ſhall call every gu 1 6 er _aftion 0 of tt the 
mind, virtuous, which is aztended with the 22 4 1 of 1 And we 
ſhall denominate vicious; every quality, which's 1s the objett et? of of general blame or cen- 

ſure. Theſe qualities we ſhall epdegror to 1 00 Atter examining, on bôth 
ſides, the ſeveral circumſtances, in which they agree, *tis hoped we may, at laſt, 
reach. the foundation o ethics, and find hole un erſal prin ciples, from which all 
moral cenſure of Wee is ultimately derived. 20 this is a He of fact, 


2 


. * 
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not of abſtract ſcience, we can only expect ſucceſs, by following this experimental 
method, and deducing general maxims from a compariſon of particular inſtances, 
The other ſcientifical method; where a general abſtract principle is firſt eſtabliſhed, 
and is afterwards branched out into a variety of inferences and concluſions, may be 
more perfect in itſelf, but ſuits leſs the imperfection of human nature, and is a 
common ſource of illuſion and miſtake in this as well as in other ſubjects. Men 
are now cured of their paſſion for hypotheſes and ſyſtems in natural philoſophy, 
and will hearken to no arguments but thoſe derived from experience. Tis ful 
time that they ſhould begin a like reformation in all moral diſquiſitions; and reject 
every ſyſtem of ethics, however ſubtile or ingenious, which is not founded on fact 


» — —_— 4 4 — 
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8 N 1 00 II. 
or BENEVOLENCE - 
PPHERE js a principle, fuppoſed to preyil among many, which is ure in 


compatible with all virtue or moral ſentiment ; and as it can proceed from 


nothing but the moſt depraved diſpoſition, ſo in its turn it tends ſtill farther to en- 


courage that depravity. This principle is, that all benevolence is mere hypocriſy, 
friendſhip a cheat, 4 ſpirit a farce, fidelity a ſnare to procure truſt and confi- 
dence; and while all of us, at the bottom, purſue only our private intereſt, we 
wear theſe fair diſguiſes, in order to put others off their guard, and expoſe them 


the more to our wiles and machinations. What heart one muſt be poſſeſſed of, 
who profeſſes ſuch principles, and who feels no internal. ſentiment that belies ſo 


| ene w. a theory, tis eaſy to imagine: And alſo, what degree of affection and 


olence he can bear to a 2 whom he repreſents under ſuch odious colors, 


and ſuppoſes ſo little ſuſceptible of gratitude or any return of affection. Or if we 


will not aſcribe theſe principles wholly to a corrupted heart, we muſt, at leaſt, ac- 


count for them from the moſt careleſs and precipitant examination. Superficial 


reaſoners, indeed, obſerving many falſe pretences among mankind, and feeling, 


perhaps, no very ſtrong reſtraint in their own diſpoſition, might draw a general 
and a haſty concluſion, that all is equally corrupted, and that men, different from 
All other animals, and indeed from all other ſpecies of exiſtence, admit of no de- 


grees of good or bad, but are, in every inſtance, the ſame creatures, under diffe- 


rent diſguiſes and appearances. 


Trexe is another principle, 


ſomewhat reſembling the formen; which has been 


much inſiſted on by philoſophers,, and has been the foundation of many a ſyſtem ; 
that whatever affection one may feel, or imagine he feels for others, no paſſion is, or 


ean be diſintereſted; that the moſt generous friendſhip, however ſincere, is a modifi- 
cation of ſelf-love ; and that even unknown to ounſelves, we ſeek only our oo grati- 


6. 
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fication, while we appear the moſt deeply engaged in ſchemes for the liberty and 
| happineſs of mankind. By a turn of imagination, by a refinement of reflection, 
by an enthuſiaſm of paſſion, we ſeem to take part in the intereſts of others, and 
imagine ourſelves diveſted of all ſelfiſh conſiderations: But at bottom, the 
moſt generous patriot and moſt niggardly miſer, the braveſt hero and moſt abject 
* have, in every action, an equal regard to their own happineſs and 
welfare. are, | | Er gs | 
Wnokvxx concludes, from the ſeeming. tendency of this opinion, that thoſe, 
who make profeſſion of it, cannot poſſibly feel the. true ſentiments of benevolence, 
or have any regard for genuine. virtue, will often- find himſelf, in practice, very 
much miſtaken. Probity and honor were no ſtrangers to Epicuxus and his ſe. 
ATTicus and Hon Ac ſeem to have enjoyed from nature, and cultivated by re- 
flection, as generous and friendly diſpoſitions as any diſciple of the auſterer ſchools. 
And among the moderns, Hoszzs and Locke, who maintained the ſelfiſh ſyſtem 
of morals, lived moſt irreproachable lives; tao? the former lay not under any re- 
ſtraint of religion, which might ſupply the defects of his philoſophy. 
Ax EeicuREAN or a Hos1sT readily allows, that there is ſuch a thing as frier d- 
ſhip in the world, without hypocriſy or diſguiſe ; tho' he may attempt, by a phi- 
loſophical chymiſtry, to reſolve the elements of this paſſion, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
into thoſe of another, and explain every affection to be ſelf-love, twiſted and 
moulded into a variety of appearances. But as the ſame turn of imagination pre- 
vails not in every man, nor gives the ſame direction to the original paſſion; this 
is ſufficient, even according to the ſelfiſh fyſtem, to make the wideſt difference 
in human characters, and denominate one man virtuous and humane, another vi- 
cious and meanly intereſted, I eſteem the man, whoſe ſelf-love, by whatever 
means, is ſo directed as to give him a concern for others, and render him ſer- 
viceable to ſociety : As I hate or deſpiſe him, who has no regard to any thing be- 
yond his own gratifications and enjoyments. In vain, would you ſuggeſt, that theſe 
characters, tho* ſeemingly oppolite, are, at bottom, the ſame, and that a very 
inconſiderable turn of imagination forms the whole difference between them. Each 
character, notwithſtanding theſe inconſiderable differences, appears to me, in prac- 
tice, pretty durable and untranſmutable. And I find not, in this, more than in 
other ſubjects, that the natural ſentiments, ariſing from the general appearances of 
things, are eaſily deſtroyed by ſubtile reflections concerning the minute origin of 
theſe appearances. Does not the lively, cheerful color of a. countenance inſpire 
me with: complacency and pleaſure ;, even tho” I learn from philoſophy, that all 
difference of complexion ariſes from the moſt minute differences of thickneſs, 
in the moſt minute parts of the ſkin ; by means of which a ſuperficies is qualified 
to reflect one of the original colors of light, and abſorb the others? 


P * : 


Bor tho? the queſtion, concerning the univerſal or partial ſelfiſhneſs of man, 
be not ſo material, as is uſually imagined, to morality and practice, it is certainly 
of conſequence in the ſpeculative ſcience of human nature, and is a proper object of 
curioſity and enquiry, It may not, therefore, be improper, in this place, to be- 
ſtow a few reflections upon it. {hn 4 8 5 
i Benevolence naturally divides into two kinds, we have no friendſhip or connex'on or eſteem for 
the general and particular, The firſt is, where the 1 but feel only a general * 
© | W 


"2 „„ 10 8-1 
Tur moſt obvious objection to the ſelfiſh hypotheſis,” is, that being contrary 
ro common freling and our moſt enprepugicet notivis ; there is required the higheſt 
ſtretch of phitofopliy to cftabliſh fo extraordinary a paradox. To the tmoft care- 
leſs obferver, there appear to be fuch difpoſitions as benevolence and 'generofiry ; 
ſuch affections as love, friendfhip, cottipaſſion, gratitude. Theſe ſentiments have 
their cauſes, effects, objects, and operations, marked by common language and 
obſeryatian, and plainly diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the ſelfiſh paſſions. And as this 
is the obvious appearance of things, it muſt be admitted; till ſome hypotheſis be 
diſcovered, which, by penetrating deeper into hutmam nature, may prove the 
formet affections to be nothing but modifications of the latter. All attempts of 
this kind have hitherto proved fruitlefs, and ſeem to have proceeded emirely from 
that love of Implicity, which has been the ſource of much falſe reafoning in phi- 
loſophy. 1 ſhall not here enter into any detail on the preſent ſubje&. Many 
able philoſophers have ſhown the infufficiency of theſe ſyſtems. And I ſhall take 
for granted what, I believe, the ſmalleſt refle&ion will make evident to every im- 
partial enquirer. as es | | 6a | 
Bur the nature of the ſubject furniſhes the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that no bet- 
ter ſyſtem will ever, for the future, be invented, in order to account for the ori- 
gin of the benevolent from the ſelfiſh affections, and reduce all the various emo- 
tions of the human mind to a perfect ſimplicity. The cafe is not the ſame in this 
ces of philoſophy as in phyſics. Many an hypotheſis in nature, contrary to. 
#{t appearances, has been found, on more accurate ſerutiny, ſohd and ſatisfactory. 
Inſtances of this Kind are ſo frequent, that a judicious, as well as witty philoſo- 
pher has ventured to affirm, if there be more than one way, in which any phæ - 
nomenon maybe produced, that there is a general preſumprion for its arifing from 
the cauſes, which are the leaſt obvious arid familiar. But the preſumption always 
lies on the other fide, in all enquiries concerning the origin of our paſſions, and 
the internal operations of the human mind. The fimpleft and moſt obvious cauſe, 
which can there be afligned for any phænomenon, is probably the ttue one. When 
a philoſopher, in the explication of his ſyſtem, is obliged to have recourſe to ſome 
very intricate and refined reflections, and to ſuppoſe them eſſential to the pro- 
duction of any paſſion or emotion, we have reaſon to be extremely on our guard 
againſt ſo fallacious an hyporhefis. The affections are not ſuſceptiblè of any im- 
preſſion from the refinements of reaſon or imagination ; and *tis always found, that 
a vigoroos exertion of the latret faculties, neceſſarily, from the narrow eapacity 
of the human mind, deftroys all activity in the former. Our predominant mo- 
tive or intention is, indeed, frequently concealed from ourſelves, when it is mingled 
and confounded with other motives which the mind, from vanity or ſelf-conceit, 
is defirous of. ſuppoſing more prevalent : But there is no inſtance, that a conceal- 
ment of this nature Has ever arifen from the abſtrufeneſs and intricacy of the mo- 


with him ot à ebmpaſſſon for his pains, and a con- love, is a queſtion more curious than important. 
gratulation wich his pleaſures. The other ſpecies The former ſentiment, viz. that of general bene - 
of benevolence is founded on an opinion of vir- volence or humanity or ſympathy, we ſhall have 
tue, on ſervices done us, or on ſome particular occaſicn frequently to treat of in the courſe of this 
connexions. Both theſe ſentiments muſt be al- enquiry; and I aſſume it as real, from general ex- 
| Jowed real in human nature; but whether they perience, without any other proof. | 

will reſolve into ſome nice conſiderations of lett. * Monſ. FoxrzakLL E. | 


tive, 
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tive. A man, who has loſt a friend and patron, may flatter himſelf, that all his 
grief ariſes from generous ſentiments, without any mixture of narrow or intereſted 
conſiderations : But a man, who grieves for a valuable friend, who needed his 
patronage and protection; how can we ſuppoſe, hat his paſſionate tenderneſs 
ariſes from ſome metaphyſical regards to a ſelf-intereſt, which has no foundation 
or reality? We may as well imagine, that minute wheels and ſprings, like thoſe 
of a watch, give motion to a loaded waggon, as account for the origin of paſſion 
from ſuch abſtruſe reflections. 7 8 

ANIMALS are found ſuſceptible of kindneſs, both to their own ſpecies and to 
ours; nor is there, in this caſe, the leaſt ſuſpicion of diſguiſe or artifice. Shall 
we account for all their ſentiments too, from refined deductions of ſelf-intereſt ? 
Or if we admit a diſintereſted benevolence in the inferior ſpecies, by what rule of 
analogy can we refuſe it in the ſuperior? Ws - | 

Love between the fexes begets a complacency and good-will, very diſtinct from 
the gratification of an appetite. Tenderneſs to their offspring, in all ſenſible beings, 
is commonly able alone to counterballance the ſtrangeſt motives of ſelf-love, and 
has no manner of dependance on that affection. What intereſt can a fond mother 
have in view, who loſes her health by aſſiduous attendance on her ſick child, and 
afterwards languiſhes and dies of grief, when freed, by its death, from the ſlavery 
of that attendance ? | „ * 

Is gratitude no affection of the human breaſt, or is that a word merely, with- 
out any meaning or reality? Have we no ſatisfaction in one man's company above 
another's, and no deſire of the welfare of our friend, even tho? abſence or death 
ſhould prevent us from all participation in it ? Or what is it commonly, that gives 
us any participation in it, even while alive and preſent, but our affection and re- 
gard to him ? 11 5 RO 

THEsE and a thouſand other inſtances are marks of a generous benevolence in 
human nature, where no reai intereſt binds us to the ohject. And how an imeg:- 
_ zary intereſt, known and avowed for ſuch, can be the origin of any paſſion or emo- 
tion, ſeems difficult to explain. No ſatisfactory hypotheſis of this kind has yet 


been diſcovered ; nor is there the ſmalleſt probability, that the future induſtry of 


men will ever be attended with more favorable ſucceſs... Pak” | 
Bur farther, if we conſider rightly of the matter, we ſhall find, that the hy- 
potheſis, which allows of a diſintereſted benevolence, diſtinct from ſelf-love, has 
really more fmpliczty in it, and is more conformable to the analogy of nature, than 

that which pretends to reſolve all friendſhip and humanity into — latter principle. 
There are bodily wants or appetites, acknowleged by every one, which neceſſarily 
precede all ſenſual enjoyment, and carry us directly to ſeek poſſeſſion of the ob- 
ject. Thus, hunger and thirſt have eating and drinking for their end; and from 
the gratification of theſe primary appetites ariſes a pleaſure, which may become 
the object of another ſpecies of deſire or inclination, that is ſecondary and intereſt- 
ed. In the ſame manner, there are mental paſſions, by which we are impelled im- 
mediately to ſeek particular objects, ſuch as fame or power, or vengeance, with- 
out any regard to intereſt ; and when theſe objects are attained, a pleaſing 48 
ment enſues, as the conſequence of our indulged affections. Nature muſt, by the 
internal frame and conſtitution of the mind, give an original propenſity to fame, 
ere we can rgap any pleafure from 2 9 or purſue it from — 
| 2 elf- 
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ſelf- love, and a defire of happineſs, If I have no vanity, I take no delight in 
praiſe : If I be void of ambition, power gives no enjoyment : If I be not angry 
the puniſhment of an adverſary is totally indifferent to me. In all theſe caſes, 
there is a paffion, which points immediately to the object, and corſtitutes it our 
good or happinefs; as there are other ſecondary paſſions, which afterwards ariſe, 
and purſue it as a part of our happineſs, when once it is conſtituted ſuch, by our 
original affections. Were there no appetites of any kind, antecedent to felf-Jove, 
that propenſity could ſcarce ever exert itſelf; becauſe we ſhould, in that cafe, have 
felt few and flender pains or pleaſures, and have little miſery or happineſs, to avoid 
or to purſue. | PTE CRT Cs heed Lb ae AER 
Now where is the difficulty of conceiving, that this may Itkewiſe be the caſe 
with benevolence and friendſhip, and that, from the original frame of our tem- 
per, we may feel a deſire of another's happineſs or good, which, by means of 
that affection, becomes our own good, and is afterwards purſued, from the eon- 
Joined motives of benevolence and ſelf-enjoyment? Who ' ſees not that ven- 

3 from the force alone of paſſion, may be ſo eagerly purſued, as to make us 

nowingly neglect every conſideration of eaſe, intereſt, or ſafety; and, like ſome 
vindictive animals, infuſe our very ſouls into the wounds which we give an ene- 
my *? And what a malignant philofophy muſt it be, chat will not allow, to hu- 
manity and friendſhip, the ſame privileges, which are indiſputably granted to the 
darker paſfions of enmity and refentment? Such a philoſophy is more like a ſatyr 
than a true delineation or deſcription of human nature; and may be a good foun- 
dation for paradoxical wit and raillery, but is a very bad one for any ſerious argu- 
ment or reaſoning. ; hes ns 
I X. 

Ir may be eſteemed, perhaps, a ſuperfluous taſk to prove, that the bene vo- 
tent or ſofter affections are VI RT UO US; and wherever they appear, engage 
the eſteem, approbation, and good-will of mankind. The epithets ſociable, good- 
natured, humane, merciful, grateful, friendly, generous, beneficent, are known in 
all languages, and univerſally expreſs the higheſt merit, which human nature is 
capable of attaining. Where theſe amiable qualities are attended with birth and 
power and eminent abilities, and diſplay themſelves in the good government or 
uſeful inſtruction of mankind, they feem even to raiſe the poſſeſſors of them above 
the rank of human nature, and approach them in ſome meaſure to the divine. 
Exalted capacity, undaunted courage, proſperous ſucceſs; theſe may only expoſe 
a hero or politician to the envy and malignity of the public : But as-ſoon as the 
praiſes are added of humane and beneficent ; when inſtances are diſplayed of leni- 
ty, tenderneſs, or friendſhip ; envy itfelf is ſilent, or joins the general voice of 
8 and acclamation. F | | ge 

aN PeRiICLes, the great ATHENTAN ſtateſman and general, was on his 
death-bed, his ſurrounding friends, deeming him now inſenſible, began to indulge 
their ſorrow for their expiring patron, by enumerating his great qualities and 


® Animaſque in vulnere ponunt. Vigo. | . 
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facceſſes, his conqueſts and victories, the unuſual length of his adminiſtration, and 
his nine trophies, erected over the enemies of the republic. Nu forget, cries the 
dying hero, who had heard all, you forget the moſt eminent of my praiſes, while you 
dwell ſo much on thoſe vulgar advantages, in wich fortune had a principal ſhare. You 
have not obſerved, that no citizen has ever yet wore mourning on my account T. 

In men of more ordinary talents and capacity, the ſocial virtues become, if poſ- 
fible, ſti] more eſſentially requiſite z there being nothing eminent, in that caſe, to 
compenſate for the want of them, or preſerve the perſon from our ſevereſt hatred, 
as well as contempt. A high ambition, an elevated courage, is apt, ſays Cicero, 
in leſs perfect characters, to degenerate into a turbulent ferocity. The more ſo- 
cial wu 5 virtues are there chiefly to be regarded. Theſe are always good and 
amia : 5 | v4 | 

Tux principal advantage, which JuvexaL diſcovers in the extenſive capacity 
of the human ſpecies, is, that it renders our benevolence alſo. more extenſive, and 
gives us larger opportunities of ſpreading our kindly influence than what are in- 
dulged to the inferior creation ||. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that by doing good 
only, can a man truly enjoy the advantages of being eminent. His exalted ſta- 
tion, of itſelf, but the more expoſes him to danger and tumult. His ſole pre- 
rogative is to afford ſhelter to inferiors, who repoſe themſelves under his cover 
and protection. | 

Bur I forget, that it is not my preſent buſineſs to recommend generoſity and 
benevolence, or to paint, in their true colors, all the genuine charms of the ſo- 
cial virtues. Theſe, indeed, ſufficiently engage every heart, on the firſt appre- 
henſion of them; and *tis difficult to abſtain from ſome ſally of panegyric, as of- 
ten as they occur in diſcourſe or reaſoning, But our object here being more the 
fpeculative, than the practical part of morals, it will ſuffice to remark, (what will 
readily, I believe, be allowed) that no qualities are more entitled to the general 

d-will and approbation of mankind, than beneficence and humanity, friend- 
ſhip and gratitude, natural affection and public ſpirit, or whatever proceeds from 
a tender ſympathy with others, and a generous coneern for our kind and ſpecies. 
Theſe, wherever they appear, ſeem to transfuſe themſelves, in a manner, into 
each beholder, and to call forth, in their own. behalf, the ſame favorable and af- 


fectionate ſentiments, which they exert on all around. - | 


AB A RAE) ME 


Wr may obferve, that, in diſplaying the praiſes of any humane, beneficent man, 
there is one circumſtance, which never fails to be amply inſiſted on, viz. the hap- 
pineſs and ſatisfaction, derived to ſociety from his intercourſe and good offices. 
To his parents, we are apt to ſay, he endears himſelf by his pious attachment 
and duteous care, ſtill more than by the connexions of nature. His children. ne- 
ver feel his authority, but when employed for their advantage. With him, the 
ties of love are conſolidated, by beneficence and friendſhip. The ties of friendſhip 
approach, in a fond obſervance of each obliging office, to thoſe of love and in- 
clination. His domeſtics and dependants have in him a ſure reſource; and no 
longer dread the power of fortune, but ſo far as ſhe exerciſes it over him. From 
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him the hungry receive food, the naked clothing, the ignorant and ſlothſul (kill 
and induſtry. Like the ſun, an inferior miniſter of providence, he cheers, invi- 
gorates, and ſuſtains the ſurrounding world. 
Tr confined to private life, the ſphere of his actrvity is narrower z but his influ- 
ence is all benign and gentle. If exalted into a higher ſtation, mankind and po- 
ſterity reap the fruit of his labors. | ö 
As theſe topics of praiſe never fail to be employed, and with ſucceſs, where we 
would inſpire eſteem for any one; may it not thence be concluded, that the 
UTILITY, refukmg from the ſocial virtues, forms, at leaſt, a part of their 
merit, and is one ſource of that approbation and regard ſo univerſally paid them. 

Wren we recommend even an animal or plant as aſeful and beneficial, we give 
it an applauſe and recommendation ſuited to its nature. As on the other hand, re- 
flection on the baneful influence of any of thefe inferior beings always inſpires 
us with the ſentiment of averſion. The eye is pleaſed with the proſpect of corn- 
fields and loaded vineyards ; horſes grazing, and flocks paſturing : But flies the 
view of bryars and brambles, affording ſhelter to wolves and ſerpents. 

A MACHINE, a piece of furniture, a veſtment, a houſe, well contrived for uſe 
and conveniency, is ſo far beautiful, and is contemplated with pleaſure and ap- 
probation. An experienced eye is here ſenſible to many excellencies, which eſcape 
perſons ignorant and uninſtructed. | 

Can any thing ſtronger be ſaid in praiſe of a profeſſion, ſuch as merchan- 
dize or manufacture, than to obſerve the advantages, which it procures to ſociety ? 
And is not a monk and inquifitor enraged, when we treat his order as uſeleſs or 
pernicious to mankind ? 

Tux hiſtorian exults in diſplaying the benefit ariſing from his labors. The 
writer of romances alleviates or denics the bad conſequences aſcribed to his manner 
of compoſition. 12 5 | | 

In general, what praiſe is implied in the ſimple epithet, aſeful! What repreach 
in the contrary ! | | 

Your Gods, ſays Cictro *, in oppoſition to the Eeprxcurtans, cannot juſtly 
claim any worſhip or adoration, with whatever imaginary perfections you may 
ſuppoſe them endowed. They are totally uſeleſs and inactive. Even the Eovp- 
TIANS, whom you > much ridicule, never conſecrated any animal but on ac- 
count of its utility. | | | 

Tx ſceptics aſſert , tho' abſurdly, that the origin of all religious worſhip 
was derived from the utility of inanimate objects, as the ſun and moon to the ſup- 

Dort and well-being of mankind, This is alſo the common reaſon, aſſigned by 
iſtorians, for the deification of eminent heroes and legiſlators F. | 

To plant a tree, to cultivate a field, to beget children; meritorious acts, ac- 
cording to the religion of ZoroasTER. TT | 

In all determinations of morality, this circumſtance of public utility is ever prin- 
cipally in view ; and wherever diſputes ariſe, either in philoſophy or common 
hfe, concerning the bounds of duty, the queſtion. cannot, by any means, be de- 
cided with greater certainty, than by 5 on any ſide, the true intereſts 
of mankind, If any falſe opinion, embraced from appearances, has been found 
to prevail; as ſoon as farther experience, and ſounder reaſoning have given us 

De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. + SexT, Eur. adverſus Mar u. lib. 8. t Diop. Sic. paſſim. 
; | 2 Juſter 
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juſter notions of human affairs; we retract our firſt ſentiments, and adjuſt a- new 
the boundaries of moral good and evil. | 

GivinG. alms to common beggars is naturally praiſed ; becauſe it ſeems to carry 
relief to the diſtreſſed and -indigent : But when we obſerve the encouragement 


thence ariſing to idleneſs and debauchery, we regard that ſpecies of charity rather 
as a weakneſs than a virtue. | 


Tyrannicide or the aſſaſſination of uſurpers and oppreſſive princes was highly praiſed 


in antient times; becauſe it both freed mankind from many of theſe monſters, and 
feemed to keep the others in awe, whom the ſword or poniard could not reach. 
But hiſtory and experience having ſince convinced us, that this practice encreaſes 
the jealouſy and cruelty of princes, a TIMOLEON and a Bxurus, tho? treated with 
indulgence on account of the prejudices of their times, are now conſidered as. very 
improper models for imitation. | 

IBERALITY in Princes is regarded as a mark of beneficence : But when it 
occurs, that the homely bread of the honeſt and induſtrious js often thereby con- 
verted into delicious cates for the idle and the prodigal, we ſoon retract our heed- 


leſs praiſes. The regrets of a prince, for having loſt a day, were noble and ge- 


nerous : But had he intended to have ſpent it in acts of generoſity to his greedy 
courtiers, it was better loſt than miſemployed after that manner. | 

Luxvuxy, or a refinement on the pleaſures and conveniences of life, had long 
been ſuppoſed the ſource of every corruption in government, and the immediate 
cauſe of faction, ſedition, civil wars, and the total loſs of liberty. It was, there- 
fore, univerſally regarded as a vice, and was an object of declamation to all ſa- 
tyriſts and ſevere moraliſts. Thoſe, who prove, or attempt to prove, that ſuch. 
refinements rather tend to the encreaſe of induſtry, eivility, and arts, regulate a- 
new. our moral as well as political ſentiments, and reprefent as laudable and inno- 
cent, what had formerly been regarded as pernicious and blameable. 

Urox the whole, then, it ſeems undeniable, hat there is ſuch a ſentiment in 
human nature as diſintereſted benevolence ; that nothing can beſtow more me- 
rit on any human creature than the poſſeſſion of it in an eminent degree; and 
that a part, at leaſt, of its merit ariſes from its tendency to promote the intereſts: 
of our ſpecies, and beſtow happineſs on human ſociety. We carry our view into. 
the ſalutary conſequences of ſuch a character and diſpoſition ;. and whatever has ſo. 
benign an influence, and forwards ſo deſirable an end, is beheld-with complacency: 
and pleaſure. The ſocial virtues are never regarded without their beneficial ten- 
dencies, nor viewed as barren and unfruitful. The happineſs of mankind, the or- 
der of ſociety, the harmony of families, the mutual ſupport of friends are always 
conſidered as the reſult of their gentle dominion over the breaſts of men. | 

How conſiderable a part of their merit we ought to aſcribe to their utility, will: 
better appear from future diſquiſitions * ; as well as the reaſon, why this circum» 
ſtance has ſuch a command over our eſteem and approbation . 


9 Soc, 3d and 4d. | . Sed. gih. 
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HAT JvsTict is uſeful to ſociety, and conſequently that part of its me- 
rit, at leaſt, muſt ariſe from that conſideration, it would be a ſuperfluous 
undertaking to prove. That public utility is the ſole origin of juſtice, and that 
reflections on the beneficial conſequences of this virtue are the ſole foundation of 
its merit; this propoſition, being more curious and important, will better deſerve 
our examination and enquiry. 5 | | n 
Lr us ſuppoſe, that nature has beſtowed on human race ſuch profuſe abundance 
of all external conveniencies, that, without any uncertainty in the event, without 
any care or induſtry on our part, every individual finds himſelf fully provided of 
whatever his moſt voracious appetites can want, or luxurious imagination wiſh or 
deſire. His natural beauty, we fhall ſuppoſe, ſurpaſſes all acquired ornaments : 
The perpetual clemency of the ſeaſons renders uſeleſs all cloaths or covering: The 
raw herbage affords him the moſt delicious fare ; the clear fountain, the richeſt 
beverage. No laborious occupation required: No tillage : No navigation. Mu- 
fic, poetry, and contemplation form his ſole buſineſs ; Converſation, mirth, and 
friendſhip his ſole amuſement. | | 
IT ſeems evident, that, in ſuch a happy ſtate, every other ſocial virtue would 
floriſh, and receive a tenfold encreaſe ; but the cautious, jealous virtue of juſtice 
would never once have been dreamt of. For what purpoſe make a partition of 
goods, where every one has already more than enough ? Why give riſe to property, 
where there cannot poſſibly be any injury? Why call this object mine, when, upon 
the ſeizure of it by another, I need but ſtretch out my hand to poſſeſs myſelf of 
what is equally valuable? Juſtice, in that caſe, being totally USELESS, wou'd 
be an idle ceremonial, and could never poſſibly have place among the catalogue 
of virtues. | : | Ris $20 
Wx ſee even in the preſent neceſſitous condition of mankind, that, wherever 
any benefit is beſtowed by nature in an unlimited abundance, we leave it always 
in common among the whole human race, and make no ſubdiviſions of right and 
property. Water and air, tho* the moſt neceſſary of all objects, are not chal- 
lenged as the property of individuals; nor can any man commit injuſtice by the 
moſt laviſh uſe and enjoyment of theſe bleſſings. In fertile, extenſive countries, 
with few inhabitants, land is regarded on the ſame footing. And no topic is ſo 
much inſiſted on by thoſe, who defend the liberty of the ſeas, as the unexhauſted 
uſe of them in navigation. Were the advantages, procured by navigation, as 
ine xhauſtible, theſe reaſoners had never had any adverſaries to refute; nor had any 
claims been ever advanced of a ſeparate, excluſive dominion over the ocean. 
Ir may happen in ſome countries, at ſome periods, that there be eſtabliſned a 
property in water, none in land * ; if the latter be in greater abundance than can 
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be uſed by the inhabitants, and the former be found, with difficulty, and in very 
ſmall quantities. : Des Ex 5 

_ Acain 1, ſuppoſe, that, tho' the neceſſities of human race continue the ſame 
as at preſent, yet the mind is fo enlarged, and fo replete with friendſhip and ge- 
neroſity, that every man has the utmoſt tenderneſs for every man, and feels no 
more concern for his own intereſt than for that of his fellows : It ſeems evident, 
that the USE of juſtice would, in this caſe, be ſuſpended by ſuch an extenſive be- 
nevolence, nor would the diviſions and barriers of property and obligation have 
ever been thought of. Why ſhould I bind another, by a deed or promiſe, to do 
me any good-office, when I know he is already prompted, by the ſtrongeſt incli- 
nation, to ſeek my happineſs, and would, of himſelf, perform the deſired ſervice ; 
except the hurt, he thereby receives, be greater than the benefit accruing to me ? 
In which caſe, he knows, that from my innate humanity and friendſhip, I ſhould 
be the firſt to oppoſe mylelf to his imprudent generoſity. Why raiſe land- marks 
between my neighbor's field and mine, when my heart has made no diviſion be- 
tween our intereſts ; but ſhares all his joys and ſorrows with equal force and viva- 
city as if originally my own? Every man, upon this ſuppoſition, being a ſecond- 
ſelf to another, would truſt all his intereſts to the diſcretion of every man ; without 
jealouſy, without partition, without diſtinction. And the whole race of mankind 
would form only one family; where all would he in common, and be uſed, freely, 


without regard to property; but cautiouſly too, with as entire regard to 


the neceſſities of each individual, as if our own intereſts were moſt intimately 
concerned, £012 ee eee | | 

In the preſent diſpoſition of the human heart, it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to find compleat inſtances of ſuch enlarged affections; but ſtill we may obſerve, 
that the caſe of families approaches towards it; and the ſtronger the mutual be- 
nevolence is among the individuals, the nearer it approaches; till all diſtinction 
of property be, in a great meaſure, loſt and confounded among them. Between 
married perſons, the cement of friendſhip is by the laws ſuppoſed ſo ſtrong as to 
aboliſh all diviſion of poſſeſſions; and has often, in reality, the force aſcribed to 
it. And *tis obſervable, that, during the ardor of new enthuſiaſms, where every 
principle is inflamed into extravagance, the community of goods has frequently 


been attempted ; and nothing but experience of its inconveniencies, from the re- 


turning or diſguiſed ſelfiſhneſs of men, could make the imprudent fanatics adopt 
a- new the ideas of juſtice and of ſeparate property. So true is it, that that virtue 
derives its exiſtence entirely from its neceſſary »/e to the intercourſe and ſocial ſtate 
of mankind. $1 | | | 
To make this truth more evident, let us reverſe the foregoing ſuppoſitions; 
and carrying every thing to the oppoſite extreme, conſider what would be the ef- 
fect of thoſe new ſituations. * Suppoſe a ſociety to fall into ſuch want of all com- 
mon neceſſaries, that the utmoſt es. gg and induſtry cannot preſerve the greateſt 
number from periſhing, and the whole from extreme ſufferance ; It will readily, I 


* 


believe, Se admitted, that the ſtrict laws of juſtice are ſuſpended, in ſuch a preſſ- 


ing emergence, and give place to the ſtronger motives of neceſſity and ſelf- preſer- 
vation. Is it any crime, after a ſhipwreck, to ſeize whatever means or inſtrument 
of ſafety one can lay hold of, without regard to former limitations of property? 
Or if a city beſieged were periſhing 525 hunger; can we imagine, that men * 
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ſee any means of preſervation before them, and loſe their lives, from a ſcrupulous 
regard to what, in other ſituations, would be the rules of equity and juſtice? The 
USE and TENDENCY of that virtue is to procure happineſs and fecurity, by 
preſerving order in ſociety : But where the ſociety is ready to periſh from extreme 
neceſſity, no greater evil can be dreaded from violence and injuſtice ; and every 
man may now provide for himſelf, by all the means, which prudence can dictate, 
or humanity permit. The public, even in leſs urgent neceſſities, opens granaries, 
without the conlent of proprietors ; as juſtly ſuppoſing, that the authority of ma- 
g ſtracy may, conſiſtent with equity, extend ſo far: But were any number of men 
ro aſſemble, without the tye of laws or civil juriſdiction; would an equal parti- 
tion of bread in a famine, even without the proprietor's conſent, be regarded as 
criminal or injurious? | . 
SuPPosE likewiſe, that it ſhould be a virtuous man's fate to fall into the ſociety 
of ruffians, remote from the protection of laws and government; what conduct 
mult he embrace in that melancholy ſituation ? He fees ſuch a deſperate rapaciouſneſs 
prevail; ſuch a diſregard to equity, ſuch contempt of order, ſuch ſtupid blindneſs to 
tuture conſequences, as muſt immediately have the moſt tragical concluſion, and 
muſt terminate in deftruction to the greater number, and in a total diſſolution of 
fociety to the reſt. He, mean while, can have no other expedient, than, to arm 
himſelf, to whomever the ſword he ſeizes, or the buckler may belong: Make 
228 of all means of defence and ſecurity: And his particular regard to juſtice 
ing no longer of USE to his own ſafety or that of others, he muſt conſult 


alone the dictates of ſelf- preſervation, without concern for thoſe who no longer 


merit his care and attention. 3 | 
Wan any man, even in political ſociety, renders himſelf, by his crimes, ob- 
noxious to the public, he is puniſhed by the laws in his goods and perſon ; that is, 
the ordinary rules of juſtice are, with regard to him, ſuſpended for a moment, 
and it becomes equitable to inflit on him, for the benefit of ſociety, what, other- 
wiſe, he could not ſuffer without wrong or injury. Ne 

Tux rage and violence of public war; what is it but a ſuſpenſion of juſtice among 
the warring parties, who perceive, that that virtue is now no longer of any u/e or 
advantage to them? The laws of war, which then fucceed to thoſe of equity 
and juſtice, are rules calculated for the advantage and utility of that particular 
ſtate, in which men are now placed. And were a civilized nation engaged with 
barbarians, who obſerved no rules even of war; the former muſt alſo fuſpend 
their obſervance of them, where they no longer ſerve to any purpoſe ; and muſt 
render every action or rencounter as bloody and pernicious as poſſible to the firſt 
aggreſſors. | | 

T avs the rules of equity or juſtice depend entirely on the particular ſtate and 
condition, in which men are placed, and owe their origin and exiftence to that 
UTILITY, which reſults to the public from their ſtrict and regular obſervance. 
Reverſe, in any confiderable circumſtance, the condition of men : Produce ex- 
treme abundance or extreme neceſſity: Implant in the human breaft perfe@ mode- 
ration and humanity, or perfect rapaciouſneſs and malice : By rendering juſtice 
totally wfelz/s, you thereby totally deſtroy its eflence, and ſuſpend its obligation 
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Tux common ſituation of ſociety is a medium amidſt all theſe extremes. We 
are naturally partial to ourſelves, and to our friends; but are capable of learning 
the advantage reſulting from a more equitable conduèt. Few enjoyments are given 
us from the open and liberal hand of nature; but by art, labor, and induſtry, we 
can extract them in great abundance. Hence the ideas of property become neceſ- 
ſary in all civil ſociety: Hence juſtice derives its uſefulneſs to the public: And 

hence alone ariſes its merit and moral obligation. 1 

Tarse concluſions are ſo natural and obvious, that they have not eſcaped even 
the poets, in their deſcriptions of the felicity, attending the golden age or the reign 
of SaTURN. The ſeaſons, in that firſt period of nature, were ſo temperate, if we 
credit theſe agreeable fictions, that there was no neceſſity for men to provide them- 
ſelves with cloaths and houſes, as a ſecurity againſt the violence of heat and cold : 
The rivers flowed with wine and milk: The oaks yielded honey; and nature 
ſpontaneouſly produced her greateſt delicacies. Nor were theſe the chief advantages 
of that happy age. Tempeſts were not alone removed from nature ; but thoſe 
more furious tempeſts were unknown to human breaſts, which now cauſe ſuch up- 
roar, and engender ſuch confuſion. Avarice, ambition, cruelty, ſelfiſhneſs, were 
never heard of: Cordial affection, compaſſion, ſympathy, were the only move- 
ments, with which the mind was yet acquainted. Even the punctilious diſtinction 
of mine and thine was baniſhed from among that happy race of mortals, and car- 
ried with it the very notion of property and obligation, juſtice and injuſtice. 

Tus poetical fiction of the golden age is, in ſome reſpects, of a piece with the 
philoſophical fiction of the ſtate of nature; only that the former is repreſented as the 
moſt charming and moſt peaceable condition, which can poſſibly be imagined ; 
whereas the latter is painted out as a ſtate of mutual war and violence, attended 
with the moſt extreme neceflity. On the' firſt origin of mankind, as we are 
told, their ignorance and ſavage nature were ſo prevalent, that they could give no 
mutual truſt, but muſt each depend upon himſelf, and his own force or cunning 
for protection and ſecurity. No law was heard of: No rule of juſtice known: 
No diſtinction of property regarded: Power was the only meaſure of right; and 
a perpetual war of all againſt all was the reſult of men's untamed ſelfiſhneſs 
and barbarity *. | : 

WHETHER 


h This fiction of a ſtate of nature, as a ſtate of | 


war, was not firſt ſtarted by Mr. Homes, as is 
commonly imagined. PLATO endeavors to re- 
fute an hypotheſis very like it in the 2d, zd and 
4th books de republica. Cicero, on the con- 
trary, ſuppoſes it certain and univerſally acknow- 
leged in the following paſſage, which is the only 


authority I ſhall cite for theſe reaſonings: Not 
imitating in this the example of PUrrEN DORF, nor 


even that of GroTivs, who think a verſe from 
Ov1ip or PLavrus or PETRoNn1vUs a neceſſary 


warrant for every moral truth; or the example of 
Mr. Wool As Tro, who has conſtant recourſe to 
HRK Ew and ARABIC authors for the ſame pur- 
ais enim veſtrüm, judices, ignorat, 


pole. 


ita naturam rerum tuliſſe, ut quodam tempore 
“ homines, nondum neque naturali, 3 civili 
jure deſcripto, fuſi per agros, ac diſperſi wa- 
«« garentur, tantumque haberent quantum manu 
* ac viribus, per cædem ac vulnera, aut eripere, 
aut retinere potuiſſent ? Qui igitur primi virtute 
& conſilio præſtanti extiterunt, ii perſpecto ge- 
nere humanz docilitatis atque ingenii, diſhpa- 
** tos, unum in locum congregarunt, eoſque ex fe- 
ce ritate illa ad juſtitiam ac manſuetudinem tran{- 
« duxerunt. Tum res ad communem utilitatem, 
*“ quas publicas appellamus, tum conventicula 
„ hominum, quz poſtea civitates nominatz ſunt, 
tum domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicamus, 
invento & diving & humano jure, mænibus ſep- 

G g g 2 | « ſerunt. 
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Wakrnxx ſuch a condition of human nature could ever exiſt, or if it did, 
could continue ſo long as to merit the appellation of a tate, may juſtly be. 
doubted, Men are neceſſarily born in a family-ſociety, at leaſt ; and are trained 
up by their parents to ſome rule of conduct and behavior. But this muſt be ad- 
mitted, that if ſuch a ſtate of mutual war and violence was ever real, the ſuſpen- 
ſion of all laws of juſtice from their abſolute inutility, is a neceſſary and infallible 
conſequence. | = N 

Tus more we vary our views of human life, and the newer and more unuſual 
the lights are, in which we ſurvey it, the more ſhall we be convinced, that the 
origin here aſſigned for the virtue of juſtice is real and ſatisfactory. . 

Werk there a ſpecies of creatures, intermingled with men, which, tho' rational, 
were poſſeſt of ſuch inferior ſtrength, both of body and mind, that they were in- 
capable of all reſiſtance, and could never, upon the higheſt provocation, make us 
feel the effects of their reſentment; the neceſſary conſequence, I think, is, that 
we ſhould be bound, by the laws of humanity, to give gentle uſage to theſe crea- 
tures, but ſhould not, properly ſpeaking, lie under any reſtraint of juſtice with 
regard to them, nor could they poſſeſs any right or property, excluſive of ſuch ar- 
bitrary lords. Our intercourſe with them could not be called ſociety, which ſup- 
poſes a degree of equality; but abſolute command on the one ſide, and ſervile 
obedience on the other. Whatever we covet, they muſt inſtantly reſign: Our 
permiſſion is the only tenure, by which they hold their poſſeſſions: Our compaſ- 
lion and kindneſs the only check, by which they curb our lawleſs will: And as no 
inconvenience ever reſults from the exerciſe of a power, ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in na- 
ture, the reſtraints of juſtice and property, being totally «/e/z/s, would never have 
place in ſo unequal a confederacy. 5 8 | 
"Tris is plainly the ſituation of men, with regard to animals; and how far theſe 
may be ſaid to poſſeſs reaſon, I leave it to others to determine. The great ſupe- 
riority of civilized EuRoPEans above barbarous InDians, tempted us to imagine 
ourſelves on the ſame footing with regard to them, and made us throw off all re- 
ſtraints of juſtice, and even of humanity, in our treatment of them. In many na- 
tions, the female ſex are reduced to like ſlavery, and are rendered incapable of all 

roperty, in oppoſition to their lordly maſters. But tho? the males, when united, 
ae in all countries, bodily force ſufficient to maintain this ſevere tyranny; yet 
ſuch are the inſinuation, addreſs, and charms of their fair companions, that they 
are commonly able to break the confederacy, and ſhare with the other ſex in all the 
rights and privil ges of ſociety. _ Ss 5 ; 

Wenz the human ſpecies ſo framed by nature as that each individual poſſeſt 
within himſelf every faculty, requiſite both for his own preſervation and for the 
propagation of his kind : Were all ſociety and intercourſe cut off between man and 
man, by the primary intention of the ſupreme Creator: It ſeems evident, that fo 
ſolitary a being would be as much incapable of juſtice, as of ſocial diſcourſe and 
converſation, Where mutual regards and forbearance ſerve no manner of pur- 
| Poſe, they would never direct the conduct of any reaſonable man. The headlong 


« ferunt. Atque inter hanc vitam, perpolitam “ mus extingui? Jus valeat neceſſe eſt, id eſt, ju- 

„ humanitate, & illam immancm, nihil tam in- ** dicia, quibus omne jus continetur, Judicia 
« tereſt quam JUS atque VIS. Horum utro “ diſplicent, aut nulla ſunt? vis dominetur ne- 
* uti -nolimus, altero eſt utendum. Vim yolu- © ceſſeeft? Hæc vident omnes.“ Pro Sext. I. 42. 
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courſe of the paſſions would be checked by no reflection on future conſequences. 
And as each man is here ſuppoſed to love himſelf alone, and to depend only on 
himſelf and his own activity for ſafety and happineſs, he would, on every 
occaſion, to the utmoſt of his power, challenge the preference above every 
other being, to none of which he is bound by any ties, either of nature or 
of intereſt. | | 

Bor ſuppoſe the conjunction of the ſexes to be eſtabliſhed in nature, a family 
immediately ariſes ; and particular rules being found requiſite for its ſubſiſtance, 
theſe are immediately embraced ; tho* without comprehending the reſt of mankind 
within their preſcriptions. Suppoſe, that ſeveral families unite together into one 
ſociety, which is totally disjoined from all others, the rules, which preſerve peace 
and order, enlarge themſelves to the utmoſt extent of that ſociety ; but, being en- 
tirely uſeleſs, loſe their force when carried one ſtep farther. But again ſuppoſe, 
that ſeveral diſtin ſocieties maintain a kind of intercourſe for mutual convenience 
and advantage, the boundaries of juſtice ſtill grow larger, in proportion to the 
largeneſs of men's views, and the force of their mutual connexions. Hiſtory, ex- 
perience, reaſon ſufficiently inſtruct us in this natural progreſs of human ſentiments, 
and in the gradual encreaſe of our regards to property and juſtice, in proportion 
as we become acquainted with the extenſive utility of that virtue, 


* 
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Tr we examine the particular laws, by which juſtice is directed, and property 
determined; we ſhall ſtill be preſented with the ſame concluſion. The good of 
mankind is the only object of all thefe laws and regulations. Not only tis requi- 
ſite for the peace and intereſt of ſociety, that men's poſſeſſions ſhould be ſeparated ; 
but the rules, which we follow, in making the ſeparation, are ſuch as can beſt be 
contrived to ſerve farther the intereſts of ſociety. 

We ſhall ſuppoſe, that a creature, poſſeſt of reaſon, but unacquainted with hu- 
man nature, deliberates with himſAf what RULES of juſtice or property would 
beſt promote public intereſt, and eſtabliſh peace and ſecurity among mankind : 
His moſt obvious thought would be, to aſſign the largeſt poſſeſſions to the moſt 
extenſive virtue, and give every one the power of doing good, proportioned to 
his inclination. In a perfect theocracy, where a being, infinitely intelligent, go- 
verns by particular volitions, this rule would certainly have place, and might ſerve 
the wiſeſt purpoſes : But were mankind to execute ſuch a law; (ſo great is the un- 
certainty of merit, both from its natural obſcurity, and from the ſelf conceit of 
each individual) that no determinate rule of conduct would ever reſult from it; 
and the total diſſolution of ſociety muſt be the immediate conſequence. Fanatics 
may ſuppoſe, that dominion is founded on grace, and that ſaints alone inherit the earth; 
but the civil magiſtrate very juſtly puts theſe ſublime theoriſts-on the ſame footing 
with common robbers, and teaches them, by the ſevereſt diſcipline, that a rule, 
which, in ſpeculation, may feem the moſt advantageous to fociety, may yet be 
found, in practice, totally pernicious and deſtructive. - | 

THAT there were religious fanatics of this kind in EncLan», during the civil 
wars, we learn from hiſtory ; tho” *tis probable, that the obvious zendency of theſe 
principles 
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inciples excited ſuch horror in mankind, as ſoon obliged the dangerous enthu- 
Faſts to renounce, or at leaſt conceal their tenets. Perhaps, the /evellers, who 
claimed an equal diſtribution of property, were a kind of political fanatics, which 
aroſe from the religious ſpecies, and more openly avowed their pretenſions; as 
carrying a more plauſible appearance, of being practicable in themſelves, as well as 
uſeful to human ſociety. _ "1 | 
Ir muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that nature is ſo liberal to mankind, that were all 
her preſents equally divided among the ſpecies, and improved by art and induſtry, 
every individual would enjoy all the neceſſaries, and even moſt of the comforts of 
life; nor would ever be liable to any ills, but ſuch as might accidentally ariſe from 
the ſickly frame and conſtitution of his body. It mutt alſo be confeſſed, that, 
wherever we depart from this equality, we rob the poor of more ſatisfaction than 
we add to the rich, and that the flight gratification of a frivolous vanity, in one 
individual, frequently coſts more than bread to many families, and even provinces. 
It may appear withal, that the rule of equality, as it would be highly «/eful, is not 
altogether impraZicable; but has taken place, at leaſt, in an imperfe& degree, in 
ſome republics; particularly that of Sp AR TA; where it was attended, as tis ſaid, 
with the moſt beneficial conſequences. Not to mention, that the AcRARIAN 
laws, ſo frequently claimed in Rome, and carried to execution in many GREEK 
cities, proceeded, all of them, from a general idea of the utility of this principle. 
Bur hiſtorians, and even common ſenſe, may inform us, that however ſpecious 
theſe ideas of perfect equality may ſeem, they are really, at the bottom, impracti- 
cable; and were they not ſo, would be extremely pernicious to human ſociety. 
Render poſſeſſions ever ſo equal, men's different degrees of art, care, and indu- 
ſtry, will immediately break that equality. Or if you check theſe virtues, you 
reduce ſociety to the extremeſt indigence ; and inſtead of preventing want and beg- 
gary in a few, render it unavoidable ro the whole community. The moſt fi- 
gorous inquiſition too, is requiſite to watch every inequality on its firſt appear- 
ance ; and the moſt ſevere juriſdiction, to puniſh and redreſs it. But befides, 
that ſo much authority muſt ſoon degenerate into tyranny, and be exerted with 
great partialities; who can poſlibly be poſſeſſed f it, in ſuch a ſituation as is here 
ſuppoled ? Perfect equality of poſſeſſions, deſtroying all ſubordination, weakens 
extremely the authority of magiſtracy, and mult reduce all power nearly to a le- 
vel, - as. well as property. | | — 
W may conclude, therefore, that, in order to eſtabliſh laws for the regulation 
of property, we muſt be acquainted with. the nature and ſituation of man; muſt 
reject appearances, which may be falſe, tho* ſpecious; and muſt ſearch for thoſe 
rules, Which are, on the whole, moſt ſeful and beneficial. Vulgar ſenſe and ſight 
experience are ſufficient for this purpoſe ; where men give not way to too ſelfiſh 
avidity, or too extenſive enthuſiaſm. | . 
Wuo ſees not, for inſtance, that whatever is. produced or improved by a man's 
art or induſtry ought, for ever, to be ſecured to him, in order to give encourage- 
ment to ſuch uſeful habits and accompliſhments ? That the property ought alſo to 
deſcend to children and relations, for the ſame 1ſeful purpoſe? That it may be 
alienated by conſent, in order to. beget that commerce and intercourſe, which is ſo 
beneficial to human ſociety ? And that all contracts and promiſes ought carefully to 
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be fulfilled, in order to ſecure mutual truſt and confidence, by which the general 
intereſt of mankind is ſo much promoted? 

EXAMINE the writers on the laws of nature; and you will always find, that, 
whatever principles they ſet out with, they are ſure to terminate here at laſt, 
and to aſſign, as the ultimate reaſon for every rule which they eſtabliſh, the con- 
venience and neceſſities of mankind. A conceſſion thus extorted, in oppoſition 
to ſyſtems, has more authority, than if it had been made, in proſecution of them. 

War other reaſon, indeed, could writers ever give, why this muſt be mine 
and that yours; ſince uninſtructed nature, ſurely, never made any ſuch diſtinction 2? 
Theſe objects are, of themſelves, foreign to us; they are totally disjoined and ſe- 
parate from us; and nothing but the general intereſts of ſociety can form the con- 
nection. | | N 

SOMETIMES, the intereſts of ſociety may require a rule of juſtice in a particular 
caſe ; but may not determine any particular rule, among ſeveral, which are all 
equally beneficial. In that caſe, the ſlighteſt analogies are laid hold of, in order to 
prevent that indifference and ambiguity, which would be the ſource of perpetual 
diſſentions. Thus poſſeſſion alone, and firſt poſſeſſion, is ſuppoſed to convey pro- 
perty, where no-body elſe has any precedent claim and pretenſion. Many of the 
reaſonings of lawyers are of this analogical nature, and depend on very ſlight con- 
nexions of the imagination. | | Fas: 

Does any one ſcruple, in extraordinary caſes, to violate all regard to the pri- 
vate property of individuals, and facrifice to public intereſt a diſtinction, which 
had been eſtabliſhed for the ſake of that intereſt ? The ſafety of the people is the 
ſupreme law : All other particular laws are ſubordinate to it, and dependant oa it : 
And if, in the common courſe of things, they be followed and regarded ; *tis only 
becauſe the public ſafety and intereſt, commonly demand fo equal and impartial an 
adminiſtration. | 

SOMETIMES both »tility and analogy fail, and leave the laws of juſtice in total 
uncertainty, Thus, *tis highly requiſite, that preſcription or long poſſeſſion 
ſhould convey property; but what number of days or months or years ſhould be 
ſufficient for that purpoſe, tis impoſſible for reaſon alone to determine. Civil 
laws here ſupply the place of the natural code, and aſſign different terms for pre- 
ſcription, according to the different utilities, propoſed by the legiſlator. Bills of 
exchange and promiſſory notes, by the laws of moſt countries, preſcribe ſooner 
than bonds and mortgages, and contracts of a more formal nature. 

In general we may dbſerve, that all queſtions of property are ſubordinate to the 
authority of civil laws, which extend, reſtrain, modify, and alter the rules of na- 
tural juſtice, according to the particular convenience of each community. The laws 
have, or ought to have, a conſtant reference to the conſtitution of government, 


the manners, the climate, the religion, the commerce, the ſituation of each fo> _ 


ciety. A late author of genius, as well as learning, has proſecuted this ſubject at 
large, and has eſtabliſhed, from theſe principles, a ſyſtem of political knowlege, 
which abounds in ingenious and brilliant thoughts, and is not wanting in ſoli- 


dity *, | / | 
WHAT 


* The author of LEyprit des Loix. This illuſ- theory, and ſuppoſes all right to be founded on 
trious writer, however, ſets out with a different certain rapports or relations; which is a. ſyſtem, 
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WHAT is a mays property? Any thing, which it is lawful for him, and for him 
alone, to uſe. But what rule have we, by which we can diſtinguiſh theſe objets? 
Here we muſt have recourſe to ſtatutes, , cuſtoms, precedents, analogies, and a 
hundred other circumſtances ; ſome of which are conſtant and inflexible, ſome va- 
riable and arbitrary. But the ultimate point, in which they all profeſſedly termi- 
nate, is, the intereſt and happineſs of human ſociety. Where this enters not into 
conſideration, nothing can appear more whimſical, unnatural, and even ſuperſti- 
tious, than all or moſt of the laws of juſtice and of property. e 

Tos, who ridicule vulgar ſuperſtitions, and expoſe the folly of particular re- 
gards to meats, days, places, poſtures, apparel, have an eaſy taſk ; while they 
conſider all the qualities and relations of the objects, and diſcover no adequate 
cauſe for that affection or antipathy, veneration or horror, which have ſo mighty 
an influence over a conſiderable part of mankind. A Syrian would have 
ſtarved rather than taſte pigeon; an EcyeT1an would not have approached ba- 
con: But if theſe ſpecies of food be examined by the ſenſes of ſight, ſmell, or 
taſte, or ſcrutinized by the ſciences of chymiſtry, medicine, or phyſics ; no dit- 
ference is ever found between them and any other ſpecies, nor can that preciſe cir- 
cumſtance be pitched on, which may afford a juſt foundation for the religious paſ- 
fion. A fowl on Thurſday is lawful food ; on Friday, abominable : Eggs in this 
houſe, and in this dioceſe are permitted during Lent; a hundred paces farther, to 
eat them is a damnable ſin. This earth or building, yeſterday, was prophane ; 
to day, by the muttering of certain words, it has become holy and ſacred. Such 
reflections, as theſe, in the mouth of a philoſopher, one may ſafely ſay, are 
too obvious to have any influence; becauſe they muſt always, to every man, oc- 
cur at firſt ſight ; and where they prevail not, of themſelves, they are ſurely ob- 
ſtructed by education, prejudice and paſſion, not by ignorance or miſtake. f 

Ir may appear, to a careleſs view; or rather, a too abſtracted reflection; that 
there enters a like ſuperſtition into all the regards of juſtice; and that, if a man 


that, in my opinion, never will reconcile with 


true philoſophy. Father MaLEeBraxcne, as far 
as I can learn, was the firft, that ſtarted this ab- 
ſtract theory of morals, which was afterwards 
adopted by Dr. CLARK and others; and as it 
excludes all ſentiment, and pretends to found eve- 
thing on reaſon, it has not wanted followers in 
this philoſophic age. See Section 1. and Appen- 
dix 1. With regard to juſtice, the virtue here 
treated of, the inference againſt this theory ſeems 
ſhort and conclufive. Property is allowed to be 
dependant on civil laws : Civil laws are allowed 
to have no object but the intereſt of ſociety : This 
therefore muſt be allowed to be the ſole founda- 
tion of property and juſtice, Not to mention, 
that our obligation itſelf to obey the magiſtrate 


and his laws is founded on nothing but the inter- 


of ſociety. | 
_ the — of juſtice, ſometimes, do not fol- 
low the diſpoſitions of civil law; we ſhall find, 
that thefe caſes, inſtead of objections, are confir- 
mations of the theory delivered above, Where 


a civil law is ſo perverſe as to croſs all the inter- 
eſts of ſociety, it loſes all its authority, and men 
judge by the ideas of natural juſtice, which a-e 
conformable to thoſe intereſts. 
civil laws, for uſeful purpoſes, requi:e a ceremo - 
ny or form; and where that is wanting, their de- 
crees run contrary to the uſual tenor of juſtice ; 
but one, who takes advantage of ſuch chicanes, is 
not regarded as an honeſt man. Thus, the in- 
tereſts of ſociety require, that contracts be fulfil- 
led; and there is not a more material article either 
of natural or civil juſtice : But the omiſſion of a 


trifling circumftance will often, by law, invali- 


date a contract, 12 foro human», but not in fero 
conſcientiæ, as divines expreſs themſelves. In theſe 
caſes, the magiſtrate is ſuppoſed only to withdraw 
his power of enforcing the right, not to have al- 
tered the right. Where his intention extends to 
the right, and is conformable to the intereſts of 
ſociety ; it never fails to alter the right ; a clear 
proof of the origin of juſtice and of property, as 


aſſigned above, 


ſubjects 


Sometimes alſo © 
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ſubjects its objects, or what we call property, to the ſame ſcrutiny of ſenſe and 
ſcience, he will not, by the moſt accurate enquiry, find any foundation for the dif: 
ference made by moral ſentiment. I may lawfully nouriſh myſelf from this tree; 
but the fruit of another of the ſame ſpecies, ten paces off, tis criminal for me to 
touch. Had I worne this apparel an hour ago, I had merited the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment; but a man, by pronouncing a few magical ſyllables, has now rendered it 
fit for my uſe and ſervice. Were this houſe placed in the neighboring territory, 
it had been immoral for me to dwell in it; but being built on this fide the river, 
it is ſubject to a different municipal law, and I incur no blame or cenſure. The 
lame ſpecies of reaſoning, it may be thought, which ſo ſucceſsfully expoſes ſuper- 
ſtition, is alſo applicable to juſtice ; nor is it poſſible, in the one caſe more than 
in the other, to point out, in the object, that preciſe quality or circumſtance, 
which is the foundation of the ſentiment. | | 
Bur there is this material difference between ſuperſtition and juſtice, that the ſor- 
mer is frivolous, uſeleſs, and burthenſome ; the latter is abſolutely requiſite to 
the well-being of mankind and exiſtence of ſociety. When we abſtract from this 
circumſtance (for 'tis too apparent ever to be overlooked) it muſt be confeſſed, 
that all regards to right and property, ſeem entirely without foundation, as much 
as the groſſeſt and moſt vulgar ſuperſtition. Were the intereſts of ſociety no way 
concerned, *tis as unintelligible, why another's articulating certain ſounds, imply- 
ing conſent, ſhould change the nature of my actions with regard to a particular ob- 
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ject, as why the reciting of a liturgy by a prieſt, in a certain. habit and poſture, 


ever, ſacred . 


* "Tis evident, that the will or conſent alone 
never transfers property, nor cauſes the obligation 
of a promiſe (for the ſame reaſoning extends to 
both) but the will muſt be expreſſed by words or 
ſigns, in order to impoſe a tye upon any man. The 
expreſſion, being once brought in as ſubſervient 
to the will, ſoon becomes the principal part of 
the promiſe ; nor will a man be leſs boa by his 
word, tho” he ſecretly give a different direction 
to his intention, and with-hold the aſſent of his 
mind. But tho” the expreſſion makes, on moſt oc- 
caſions, the whole of the promiſe, yet it does not 
always ſo; and one who ſhould make uſe of any 
expreſſion, of which he knows not the meaning, 
and which be uſe; without any ſenſe of the conſe- 

uences, would not certainly be bound by it. Nay, 
tho' he know its meaning, yet if he uſes it in jeſt 
only, and with ſuch ſigns as ſhow evidently, that 
he has no ſerious intention of binding himſelf, he 
would net lie under any obligation of perform- 
ance ; but tis neceſſary, that the words be a per- 
fe& expreſſion of the will, without any contrary 
ſigns. Nay, even this we muſt not carry ſo far 
as to imagine, that one, whom, by our quick- 
neſs of ns, we conjecture, from cer- 
tain ſigns, to have an intention of 3 us, 
is not bound by his expreſſion or verbal pro 


n 
ile, if 


ſhould dedicate a heap: of brick and timber, and render it, thenceforth and for 


THESE 


we accept of it; but muſt limit this concluſion to 
thoſe caſes, where the ſigns are of a different na- 
ture from thoſe of deceit. All thoſe contradicti- 
ons are eafily accounted for, if juſtice ariſes en- 
tirely from its uſefulneſs to ſociety ; but will ne- 
ver be explained on any other hypotheſis. 

"Tis remarkable, that the moral deciſions of 
the Je/uits, and other relaxed caſuiſts, were com- 
monly formed in proſecution of ſome ſuch ſubti- 
lities of reaſoning as are here pointed out, and 
proceeded as much from the habit of ſcholaſtic re- 
finement as from any corruption of the heart, if 
we may follow the authority of Monſ. Ba LE. See 
his dictionary, article Loyola. And why has 
the indignation of mankind roſe fo high againſt 
theſe caſuiſts ; but becauſe every one perceived, 
that human ſociety could not ſubſiſt were ſuch 


Tee. authorized, and that morals muſt always 


e handled with a view to public intereſt, more 
than philoſophical regularity ? If the ſecret direc- 
tion of the intention, {aid every man of ſenſe, could 
invalidate a contract; where is our ſecurity ? And 
yet a metaphyſical ſchoolman might think, that 
where an intention was ſuppoſed to be requiſite, 
if that intention really had not place, no conſe- 
quence ought to follow, and no obligation be im- 
poſed, The caſuiſtical ſubtilities may not be 

| H h h greater 
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Txxst reflections are far from weakening the obligations of juſtice, or dimi- 
- niſhing any thing from the moſt ſacred attention to property. On the contrary, 

ſach ſentiments mult acquire new force from the preſent reaſoning. For what 
ſtronger foundation can be deſired or conceived for any duty than to obſerve, that 
human ſociety, or even human nature couid not ſubſiſt, without the (eſtabliſhment 
of it; and will {till arrive at greater degrees of happineſs and perfection, the more 
inviolable the regard is, which is paid to that duty? Gs ee 

Ir juſtice aroſe from a ſimple, original inſtinct in the human breaſt, with. 
out any reflection, even on thoſe obvious intereſts of ſociety, which abſolutely 
require that virtue; it muſt follow, that property, which is the object of juſtice, - 
is alſo diftinguiſhed by a ſimple, original inſtinct, and is not aſcertained by any 
argument or reflection. But who is there that ever heard of ſuch an inſtinct? Or 
is this a ſubject, in which new diſcoveries will be made? We may as well expect 
to diſcover, in the body, new ſenſes, which had before eſcaped all mankind. 
Bur farther, tho' it ſeems a very ſimple propoſition to ſay, that nature, by an 

inſtinctive ſentiment, diſtinguiſhes property, yet in reality we ſnall find, that there 
are required for that purpoſe ten thouſand different inſtincts, and theſe employed 

about objects of the greateſt intricacy and niceſt diſcernment. For when a defi- 
nition of property is demanded, that relation is found to reſolve itſelf into any poſ- 
ſeſſion acquired by occupation, by induſtry, by preſcription, by inheritance, by 
contract, &c. Can ve think, that nature, by an original inſtinct, inſtructs us in 
all theſe methods of acquiſition ? £20 gael © to Sovnmpr ads y dw 4 
Tus words too, inheritance and contract, ſtand for ideas infinitely compli- 
cated; and to define them exactly, a thouſand volumes of laws, and innumerable 
volumes of commentators, have not been found ſufficient. Does nature, whoſe 
inſtincts in men are all ſimple, embrace ſuch complicated and artificial objects, and 
ereate a rational creature, without truſting any thing to the operation of his rea- 
Bur even tho' all this were admitted, it would not be ſatisfactory. Poſitive 
laws can certainly transfer property. Is it by another original inſtinct, that we re- 
cognize the authority of kings and ſenates, and mark all the boundaries of their 
juriſdiction? Judges too, even tho? theit ſentence be erroneous and illegal, muſt 
be allowed, for the ſake of peace and order, to have deciſive authority, and ulti- 

amacely to determine property. Have we original, innate ideas of prætors and 
chancellors and juries? Who fees not, that all theſe inſtitutions ariſe merely from 
, 
.. ALL birds of the fame ſpecies, in every age and country, build their neſts 
alike: In this, we fee the force of inſtint. Men, in different times and places, 
frame their houſes differently : Here we perceive the influence of reaſon and cuſ- 
tom. A like inference may be drawn from comparing the inſtinct of generation 
and the inſtitution of propertei. F e eee 75 
- However great the variety of municipal laws, it muſt be eonfeſſed, that their 
great lines pretty regularly concur; becauſe the purpoſes, to which they tend, are 


. 


greater than the ſubtilities of lawyers, hinted at ſon of the very different reception they meet with 
above; but as the former are pernicious, and the from the world, — en to 21; 
latter innscent and even neceſſary, this is the rea- 3 
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every where exactly ſimilar. In like manner, all houſes have a roof and walls, 
and windows and chimneys ; tho? infinitely diverſified in their ſhape, figure, and 
materials. Fhe purpoſes of the latter, directed to OS conveniencies of human 
life, beſpeak not more plainly their origin from reaſon and reflection, than do 
thoſe of the former, which point all to a like end. 

I NEED not mention the variations: which alli the rules of praperty recèive from 
the finer turns and connexions of the imagination, and from the ſubtilities and ab- 
ſtractions of law topics and reaſonings. There is no poſſibility of reconciling this 


obſervation to the notion of original inſtincts. = 
War alone will beget a doubt of the theory, on which I inſiſt, is the in- 
fluence of education and acquired-habits, by which we are ſo accuſtomed to blame 
injuſtice, that we are not, in every inſtance, conſcious of any immediate reflection 
on the pernicious conſequences of it. The views the moſt familiar to us are apt, | | 
for that very reaſon, to-eſcape us; and what we have very frequently performed ll, 
from certain motives, we are apt likewiſe to continue mechanically, without recall- | | 
ing, on every occaſion, the reffections, which firſt determined us. The conve- 
nience or rather neceſſity; which leads to juſtice, is ſo univerſal, and every where 
points ſo much to the ſame rules, that the habit takes place in all ſocieties; and 
it is. not without ſome ſcrutiny, that we are able to aſcertain its true origin. The 
matter, however, is not ſo obſcure, but that, even in common life, we have, every 
moment, recourſe to the principle of utility, and aſk, What muſt" become of tbe 
world, i ſuch practices prevail ? How» could ſociety ſubfiſt under ſuch diſorders? Were 
the diſtinition" or ſeparation of ' poſſeſſions entirely uſeleſs; can any one conceive; that it 


ever ſhould' babe obtained in ſociety 2. | < | EDT 161090160 
 Favs:we' ſeem, upon the whole, to have attained a knowlege of the force of { 
that principle here inſiſted on; and can determine what degree of eſteem or moral is 


approbation may reſult from refle&tions on public intereſt and utility. The ne- 
ceſſity of juſtice to the ſupport of ſociety is the SO LE foundation of that virtue; 
and ſince na moral excellence is more highly eſteemed, we may conclude; that 
this circumflance of uſefulneſs has, in general, the ſtrongeſt energy, and moſt en- 
tire command over our ſentiments. It muſt, therefore, be the ſource of a con- 
ſiderable part of the merit, aſcribed to humanity, benevolence, friendſhip, public 
ſpirit, and other ſocial virtues of that ſtamp; as it is the 8 O L E ſource of the 
moral approbation paid to fidelity, juſtice, veracity, integrity, and thoſe other 
eſtimable and uſeful qualities and principles. Tis entirely: agreeable” to the rules 
of philoſophy, and even of common reaſon; where any principle has been found 
to have a great force and energy in one inſtance, to aſcribe. to it a like energy in 
all ſumilar inſtances r. O EH 2H iner eee em | 


1 This is Sir ISA New Tax's ſecond rule of philoſophiringy, Principia, lib. 3. 
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Sec TOON W. 
OF POLITICAL SOCIETY... 


AD every man ſufficient ſagdcity to perceive, at all times; the ſtrong in- 
1 tereſt, which binds him to the obſervance of juſtice and equity, and frengh 
of mind ſufficient to perſevere in a ſteady adherence to a general and a diſtant in- 
tereſt, in oppoſition to the allurements of preſent pleaſure and advantage : There 
had never, in that caſe, been any ſuch thing as government or political ſociety, 
but each man following his natural liberty, had lived in entire peace and harmony 
with all others. What need of poſitive laws, where natural juſtice is, of itſelf, 
a ſufficient reſtraint? Why create magiſtrates, where there never ariſes any diſor- 
der or. iniquity? Why abridge our native freedom, when, in every inſtance, the 
utmoſt exertion of it is found innocent and beneficial ? Tis evident, that, if go- 
vernment were totally uſeleſs, it never could have place, and that the SOLE 
foundation of the duty of ALLEGIANCE is the advantage which it pro- 
cures to ſociety, by preſerving peace and order among mankind. I 
| Warren a number of political ſocieties are erected, and maintain a great inter- 
courſe together, a new ſet of rules are immediately diſcovered to be-#/eful-in that 
particular ſituation ; and accordingly take place, under the title of LAWS of 
NATIONS. Of this kind are, the ſacredneſs of the perſons of ambaſſadors, 
abſtaining from poiſoned arms, quarter in war, with others of that kind; which 
are plainly 1 ae for the advantage. of ſtates and kingdoms, in their inter- 
courſe with each other. 5 | 
- Tre rules of juſtice, ſuch as prevail among individuals, are not entirely ſuſ- 
pended among political ſocieties. All princes pretend a regard to the rights of 
others; and ſome, no doubt, without hypocriſy. Alliances and treaties are every 
day made between independent ſtates, which would only be ſo much waſte of 
parchment, if they were not found, by experience, to have ſome influence and au- 
thority. But here is the difference betwixt' kingdoms and individuals. Human 
nature cannot, by any means, ſubſiſt, without the aſſociation of individuals; and 
that aſſociation never could have place, were no regard paid to the laws of equity 
and juſtice. , Diſorder, confuſion, the war of all againſt all, are the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of ſuch a licentious conduct. But nations can ſubſiſt without intercourſe. 
They may even ſubſiſt, in ſome degree, under a general war. The obſervance of 
juſtice, tho? uſeful among them, is not guarded by ſo ſtrong a neceſſity as among 
individuals; and the moral obligation holds proportion with the »/efulneſs. All po- 
liticians will allow, and moſt philoſophers, that REASONS of S TATE 
may, in partigular emergencies, diſpenſe with the rules of juſtice, and invalidate 
any treaty or alliance, where the ſtri&t. obſervance of it would be prejudicial, in a 
conſiderable degree, to either of the contracting parties. But nothing lefs than 


the extremeſt neceſſity, *tis confeſt, can juſtify individuals in a breach of promiſe, 
or an invaſion of the properties of others 


OF POLITICAL SOCIETY: A441 
In a confederated commonwealth, ſuch as the Acyu aan republic of old, or the 


Swiss cantons and united provinces 'in modern times; as the league has here a 


peculiar utility, the conditions of union have a peculiar ſacredneſs and authority, 
and a violation of them would be equally criminal, or even more criminal, than 
any private injury or injuſtice. - | 

Tux long and helpleſs infancy of man requires the combination of parents for 
the ſubſiſtence. of their young; and that combination requires the virtue of 
CHASTITY or fidelity to the marriage-bed. Without ſuch an utility, it will 
readily be owned, that ſuch a virtue would never have been thought of *. 

A infidelity of this nature is much more pernicious in women than in men. Hence 
the laws of chaſtity are much ſtricter over the one ſex than over the other . 

. Trose: who live in the ſame family have ſo frequent opportunities of licence of 
this kind, that nothing could preſerve purity of manners, were marriage allowed 
among the neareſt relations, or any intercourſe of love between them ratified by 


law and cuſtom. IN CES T, therefore, being pernicious in a ſuperior degree, has 


alſo a ſuperior turpitude and moral deformity, annexed to it. 

| Waar is the reaſon, why, by the GrEtk laws, one might marry a half-ſiſter 
by the father, but not by the mother? Plainly this. The manners of the Gxzexs 
were ſo reſerved, that a man was never permitted to approach the women's apart- 


ment, even in the ſame family, unleſs where he viſited his own mother. His 


ſtep-mother and her children were as much ſhut up from him as the women of 
any other family, and there was as little danger of any criminal correſpondence 
between them. Uncles and nieces, for a like reaſon, might marry at ATHENs ; 


but neither theſe nor half-brothers and ſiſters could contract that alliance at Roux, 


where the intercourſe was more open betwixt the ſexes. Public utility is the cauſe 


of all theſe variations. 


- To repeat, to a man's prejudice, any thing that eſcaped him in private con- 


verſation, or to make any ſuch uſe of his private letters, is highly blamed: 


„The only ſolution, which Pl Aro gives to all 


the objections, that might be raiſed againſt the 


community of women, eſtabliſhed in his imagina- 
ry commonwealth, is, Kaxura yas n re xai - 
erat xai Mneterai, ori To for whsNKO Kano To ds 
BN” οNν . Scite en m ud S adicitur & di- 
cetur, Id quod utile fit honeftum e, quod autem in- 
utile fit_turpe . De Rep. lib. 5. p. 457. Ex 
edit. Serr. And this maxim will admit of no doubt, 
where public utility is concerned; which is PA- 


To's meaning. And indeed to what other purpoſe 


do all the ideas of chaſtity and modeſty ſerve ? 
Ny utile eft quod facimus, fruftra eft gloria, ſays 
PHADRUS. Kano tw HMD, ſays PLUTARCH 
de witio/o pudore. Nihil eorum quæ damnoſa ſunt, 
pulchrum eſt. The ſame was the opinion of the 


Stoics. ®aow uv 08 DTA ayabor ras whrAeiay 1 Bx 


tri whiNeiacs WAN fur Nee c Cope tv Kat Y 
cu,, H SEXT. Eur. lib. 3. cap. 20. 

. + Theſe rules have all a reference to genera- 
tion ; and yet women paſt child-bearing are no 
more ſuppoſed to be exempted from them. than 
thoſe in the flower of their youth and beauty. 


= 


General rules are often extended beyond the prin- 


ciple, whence they firſt ariſe; and this in all mat- 


ters of taſte and ſentiment. Tis a vulgar ſtory at 
Pax is, that during the rage of the Mississ1PI, 
a hump backed fellow went every day into the 
Rve DE Quince MPOix, where the ſtock. jobbers 
met in great crowds, and was well paid for allow - 
ing them to make uſe of his hump us a deff, in 


order to ſign their contracts upon it. Would the 


fortune which he raiſed by this invention make him 
a handſome fellow; tho' it be confeſt, that per- 
ſonal beauty ariſes very much from ideas of utility ? 
The imagination is influenced by aſſociations of 
ideas; which, tho' they ariſe, at firſt, from the 
judgment, are not eaſily altered by every particu- 


lar exception, that occurs to us. To which ve 
may add, in the preſent caſe of chaſtity, that the 


example of the old would be pernieious to the 


young; and that women continually thinking, 
that a certain time would bring them the liberty 


of indulgence, would naturally advance that pe- 
riod, and think more lightly: of this whole duty, 
ſozrequilite to ſociety: 

f The 
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The free and ſotial iercourſe of minds muſt be 2 checked, where no 
ſuch rules of fidelity are eſtabliſhed. 

Even in repeating ſtories, whence we can fee no ill el to refule, 
the giving one's authors is regarded as a piece of indiſeretion, if not of immo- 
rality. Theſe ſtories, in paſſing from hand to hand, and receiving all the uſual 
variations, frequently come about to the perſons concerned and produca animo- 
firies and quarrels among people, whoſe intentions are the moſt innocent and in 
hy e . 

29-07 into ſecrets, to open or even read the letters of others, to play the 5 
upon their words and looks and actions: what habits more inconvenient in ſo- 
cicty ? What habits, of conſequence, more blameable? Wo ST EA 

Fus principle is alſo the foundation of moſt of the laws of Sa ere a 
kind of ſeſſer morality calculated for the eaſe of company and converſation. Too; 
much or too little ceremony are both blamed, and every thing, which eee 
cafe, without an indecent familiarity, is uſeful and laudable. 

ConsTancy in friendſhips, attachments, and familiarities is commonly very 
commendable, and is requiſite to ſupport truſt and good correſpondence in ſo- 
ciety. But in places of general, tho? caſual concourſe, where the purſuit of health 
and pleaſure brings people promiſeuouſſy together, public conveniency has dliſ- 
penſed with this maxim; and cuſtom there promotes an unreſerved converſation. 
for the time, by indulging the privilege of dropping afterwards: every indifferent 
ace aintance, without breach of civility or good: manners. 

EvxN in focicties, which are eſtabliſhed on . principles the moſt imat, and 
the moſt deſtructive to the intereſts of the general ſociety, there are required cer- 
tain rules; which a ſpecies of falſe honor, as well as private intereſt, engages the 
members to obſerve. Robbers and pyrates, it has often been remarked, could 
not maintain their pernicious OR Ni did they not eſtabliſh a new diſtribu- 
tive juſtice among themſelves, and thoſe laws of equity, which they have 

violated with the reſt of mankind. 

Lark a drinking companion, fays the Grrur proverb, who never forgets. 
The follies of the laſt debauch ſhould be buried i in eternal oblivion, in order to give 
full ſcope to the follies of the next. 

AMONG nations, where an immoral * if covered with. ag Sj veil of. 
myſtery, is, in ſome degree, authorized by cuſtom, there immediately ariſe a ſet 
of rules, calculated: for the conveniency of that attachment. The famous court 
or '/parhament of love in PROVENCE decided formally: all dun Cales of this na- 
ture. | 13974 
I ſocieties for aley. there. are wk cull for the conduct of che game, d 
theſe laws are different in each game. The foundation, I own, of ſuch. ſocieties 
is frivolous; and the laws are, in a great meaſure, tho* not altogether, caprici- 
ous and arbitrary. So far is there à material difference between them and the 
rules of juſtice, fidelity and loyalty. The general ſocieties of men are abſolutely: 
requiſite for the ſubſiſtence of the ſpecies ; and the public conveniency, which 
regulates morals, is inviolably eſtabliſhed in the nature of man, and of the world. 
in which he lives. The compariſon, therefore, in theſe reſpects, is very imper- 
fect. We may only learn from 1 it th, ee 4 Ahe whereyer a men hae au 
intercourſe with each other.. 


5 Tur 
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Trey cannot even paſs each other on the road without rules. Waggoners, 
coachmen, and poſtilions have principles, by which they give way; and theſe are 
chiefly founded on mutual eaſe and convenience. Sometimes alſo they are arbi- 
trary, at leaſt dependant on a kind of capricious analogy, like many of the rea- 
ſonings of lawyers “. | an | + 
JI o carry the matter farther, we may obſerve, that tis impoſſible for men ſa 
much as to murther each other without ſtatutes and maxims, and an idea of 
Juſtice and honor, War has its laws as well as peace; and even that ſportive 
kind of war carried on among wreſtlers, boxers, cudgel-players, gladiators, is re- 
gulated by fixed principles. Common intereſt and utility beget infallibly a ſtandard 
of right and wrong among the parties concerned. 5 


TFF 
W HY UTILITY PLEASE S 


FR AP 1 
II ſeems ſo natural a thought to-aſcribe: to their utility the praiſe which we beſtow 
on the ſocial virtues, that one would expect to meet with this principle every- q 
| where in moral writers, as the chief foundation of their reaſoning and inquiry. In CV 
common. life, we may obſerve, that the. circumſtance. of utility is always appealed 
to; nor is it ſuppoſed, that a greater eulogy can be given to any man, than to diſ- 
play his uſefulneſs to the public, and enumerate the ſervices which he has per- 
ormed to mankind and ſociety. What praiſe, even of an inanimate form, if 
the regularity and elegance + its parts deſtroy. not its fitneſs for any uſeful-pur- a 
poſe! And how ſatisfactory an apology for any diſproportion or ſeeming defor- 
mity, if we can ſhow the neceſſity of that particular conſtruction for the uſe in- 
tended! A ſhip appears infinitely more beautiful to an artiſt, or one moderately 
killed in navigation, where its prow is wide and ſwelling, beyond its poop, than 
if it were framed with a preciſe geometrical regularity, in contradiction to all the 
laws of mechanics. A building, whoſe doors and windows were exact ſquares, 
would hurt the eye by that very proportion; as ill adapted to the human figure, 
for whoſe ſervice the fabric was intended. What wonder then, that a man, whoſe 
habits and conduct are hurtful to ſociety, and dangerous or pernicious to every 
one who has an intercourſe with him, ſhould, on that account, be an object of 


That the lighter machine yields to the hea- 


vier, and in machines of the ſame kind, that the 
empty yield to the loaded: This rule is founded 


on convenience. That thoſe Who are going to 
the capital take place, of thoſe who are coming 


from it; this ſeems to be founded on ſome idea of 


the dignity oſ the great city, and of the-preference 
of the future to the paſt. - From like reaſons, 


among foot-walkers, the. right-hand entitles a 


man to the wall, and prevents joſtling, which 


peaceable people find very diſagreeable and incon- 
e dis- 


Venient. 
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diſapprobation, and communicate to every ſpectator the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of 
diſguſt and hatred * ? | i} ki 5 8 
Bor perhaps the difficulty of accounting for theſe effects of uſefulneſs, or its 
contrary, has kept philoſophers from admitting them into their ſyſtems of ethics, 
and has induced them rather to employ any other principle, in explaining the ori- 
gin of moral good and evil. But *tis no juſt reaſon for rejecting any principle, 
confirmed by experience, that we cannot give a ſatisfactory account of its origin, 
nor are able to reſolve it into other more general principles. And if we would 
employ a little thought on the preſent ſubject, we need be at nv loſs to account for 
the influence of utility, and to deduce it from principles, the moſt known and 
avowed in human nature. | adn A l ö 
From the apparent uſefulneſs of the ſocial virtues, it has readily been inferred 
by ſceptics, both antient and modern, that all moral diſtinctions ariſe from educa- 
tion, and were, at firſt, invented, and afterwards encouraged, by the art of poli- 
ticians, in order to render men tractable, and ſubdue their natural ferocity and 
ſelfiſhneſs, which incapacitated them for ſociety. This principle indeed of pre- 
cept and education, muſt be ſo far owned to have a powerful influence, that it 
may frequently encreaſe or diminiſh, beyond their natural ſtandard, the ſentiments 
of approbarion or diſlike; and may even, in particular inſtances, create, without 
any natural principle, a new ſentiment of this kind; as is evident in all ſuperſti- 
tious practices and obſervances : But that a!) moral affection or diſlike ariſes from 
this origin, will never ſurely be allowed* by any judicious enquirer. Had nature 
made no ſuch diſtinction, founded in the original conſtitution of the mind, the 
words, honorable and ſhameful, lovely and odious, noble and deſpicable, had never 
had place in any language ; nor could politicians, had they invented theſe terms, 
ever have been able to render them intelligible, or make them convey any idea to 
the audience. So that nothing can be more ſuperficial than this paradox of the 
ſceptics; and it were well, if, in the abſtruſer ſtudies of logic and metaphyſics, 
we could as eaſily get rid of the cavils of that ſect, as in the more practical and in- 
telligible ſciences of politics and:morals. © © eee 
Tx ſocial virtues muſt, therefore, be allowed to have a natural beauty and 
amiableneſs, which, at firſt, antecedent to all precept or education, recommends 
them to the eſteem of uninſtructed mankind, and engages their affections. And 


© We ought not to imagine, becauſe an-inani- : beneficial qualities of herbs and minerals are, in- 
mate object may be uſeful as well as a man, that deed, ſometimes called their wirtzes ; but this is 


therefore it ought alſo, according to this ſyſtem, 
to merit the appellation of virtuous. The ſenti- 
ments, excited by utility, are, in the two cafes, 
very different; and the one is mixed with affec- 
tion, eſteem, approbation, &c. and not the other. 
In like manner, an inanimate object may have 
good color and proportions 2s well as a human fi- 
| gare- But can weever be in love with the former ? 


are a numerous ſet of paſſions and ſenti- 


ments, of which thinking rational beings are, by 
the original conſtitution of nature, the only pro- 
per objects: And tho” the very ſame qualities be 
transferred to an inſenſible, inanimate being, 


wg 


they will not excite the ſame ſentiments, The 


an effect of the caprice of language, which ought 
not to be 3 in reaſoning. For tho' there 
be a ſpecies of approbation, attending even inani- 
mate objects, when beneficial, yet this ſentiment is 
ſo weak, and ſo different from what is dit ected to 
beneficent magiſtrates or ſtateſmen, that they ought 


not to be ranked under the ſame claſs or appel- 


lation. re On 
A very ſmall variation of the object, even 
where the ſame qualities are preſerved, will de- 


ſtroy a ſentiment. Thus; the ſame beauty, 
transferred to a different ſex, excites no amorous 


paſſion, where nature is not extremely perverted. 


as 
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as the utility of theſe virtues is the chief circumſtance, - whence they derive their 
merit, it follows, that the end, which they have a tendency to promote, muſt be 
ſome way agreeable to us, and take hold of-fome natural affection. It muſt pleaſe, 
Dee from conſiderations of ſelf-intereſt, or from more generous motives and 
regards. | 

To has often been aſſerted, that, as every man has a ſtrong connexion with ſo- 

ciety, and perceives the impoſſibility of his ſolitary ſubſiſtence, he becomes, on that 
account, favorable to all thoſe habits or principles, which promote order in ſociety, 
and enſure to him the quiet poſſeſſion of ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing. As much as we 
value our own happineſs and welfare, as much muſt we value the practice of Ju- 
ſtice and humanity, by which alone the ſocial confederacy can be maintained, and 
every man reap the fruits of mutual protection and aſſiſtance. | 

Tas deduction of morals from ſelf- love, or a regard to private intereſt, is a 
very obvious thought, and has not arifen wholly from the wanton ſallies and 
ſportive aſſaults of the ſceptics. To mention no others, PoLyBivs, one of the 
graveſt and moſt judicious, as well as moſt moral writers of prod, has . 
this ſelfiſh origin to all our ſentiments of virtue *. But tho' the ſolid, 
ſenſe of that author, and his averſion to all vain ſubtilties, render his — 
the preſent ſubject very conſiderable; yet this is not an affair to be decided by au- 
thority z and the voice of nature and experience ſeems plainly to oppoſe the Klüh 


W frequently beſtow praiſes on virtuous actions, performed in very diſtant 
es and remote countries; where the utmoſt ſubtilty of imagination would not 
diſcover any appearance of ſelf-intereſt, or find any connexion of our preſent hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity with events ſo widely ſeparated from us. 
A generous, a brave, a noble deed, performed by an adverſary, commands our 
approbation; while in its conſequences it may be acknowleged prejudicial to our 
particular intereſts, 1 25 19 12 
Wurz private advantage concurs with general affection for virtue, we really 
perceive and avow the mixture of theſe diſtinft ſentiments, which have a very 
erent feeling and influence on the mind. W e praiſe, perhaps, with more alacrity, 
. where the generous, humane action contributes to our particular intereſt: But the 
topics of praiſe which we inſiſt on are very wide of this circumſtance. And we may 
attempt to bring over others to our ſentiments, without endeavoring to convince 
them, that they reap any advantage from the actions, which we recommend to 
their approbation and applauſe. 4 0 10s ion T6: won + 3 
Fx Au the model of a praiſe · worthy character, conſiſting of all the moſt amia- 
ble moral virtues: Give inſtances, in which theſe diſplay themſelves, after an emi- 
nent and extraordinary manner: You readily engage tl eſteem and approbation 
of all your audience, who never ſo much as enquire in what age and country the 
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perſon lived, who pofſeſſed theſe noble qualities: A circumftance, however, of all 
others, the moſt material to ſelf- love, or a concern for our own individual 
happineſs. aL 5 NE IT Tuned m 
Osck on a time, a ſtateſman, in the ſhock and concurrence of parties, pre- 
vailed fo far as to procure, by his eloquence, the baniſhment of an able adverſary ; 
whom he ſecretly followed, offering him money for his ſupport during his exile, 
and ſoothing him with topics of confolation on his misfortunes. Alas] eries the 
baniſhed ſtateſman, with what regret muſt I leave my friends in this city, where even 
enemies are ſo N ee Virtue, tho' in an enemy, here pleaſed him: And we alſo 
give it the juſt tribute of praiſe and approbation; nor do we retract theſe ſenti- 
ments, when we hear, that the action paſt at ATHeNns, about two thouſand years 
ago, and that the perſons names were Eschix Es and DEMOSTHENES. © © 
*" WHAT' is bat to ne? There are few octaſions, when this queſtion is not 
pertinent: And had it that univerfal, infallible influence ſuppoſed, it would turn 
into ridicule every compoſition, and almoſt every converſation, which contain any 
praiſe or cenfüre of men and manners. 
Is but a weak ſubrerfuge, when preſſed by theſe facts and arguments, to fay, 
chat we tranſport ourſelves, by the force of imagination, into diſtant ages and 
countries, and conſider the advantage, which we ſhould have reaped from theſe 
characters, had we been contemporaries, and had any commerce with the perſons. 
*Tis not conceivable, how a real ſentiment or paſſion can ever ariſe from a known 
imaginary intereſt; eſpecially when qur rent intereſt is ſtill kept in view, and is often 
acknowleged to be entirely diſtin Rom om the imaginary, and even ſometimes op- 
eos 12 io 101919997 YA 2 70 een eee 19:5 eee 0 #3 1H; ;* 
2 MAN, brought to the brink of a precipice, cannot lock down without trem- 
bling and the ſentiment of imaginary danger actuates him, in 'oppoſition'ts-the- 
opinion and belief of Sea ſafety. But the imagination is here aſſiſted by the pre- 
ſence of a ſtriking object; and yet prevails not, except it be alſo aided by no- 
velty, and the unufual'appearance of the object. Cuſtom ſoon reconciles us to 
heights and precipices, and wears off theſe falſe and deluſive terrors. The reverſe 
4s Obſervable in the eſtimates which we form of characters and manners; and the 
more we habituate ourſelves to an accurate ſerutiny of the moral ſpecies, the more 
delicate feeling do we acquire of the moſt minute diſtinctions between vice 
and virtue. Such frequent occaſion, indeed, have we, in common life, to pro- 
nounce all kinds of moral determinations, that no object of this kind can be new 
or unuſual to us; nor could any falſe views or prepoſſeſſions maintain their ground 
"againſt an experience, ſo common and familiar. Experience being chiefly what 
forms the aſſociations of ideas, tis impoſſible, that any aſſoeiation could eſtabliſfſi 
and ſupport itſelf, in direct oppoſition to that principtGe. 111 95 
+ - Uszrorness is agreeable, and engages our pp on This is a matter of 
fact, confirmed oaly obſervation. But, «ſeful? For what? For ſome body's: 
intereſt, ſurely. Whole intereft then? Not our own only: For our approbation 
frequently. extends farther, It muſt, therefore, be the intereſt of thoſe, who. are 
ſerved by the character or action approved of; and theſe we may conclude, how- 
ever remote, are not totally indifferent to us. By opening up this principle, we 
ſhall diſcover the great ſource of moral diſtinctions. c 
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82 F. LO VE. is a principle in human nature of ſuch extenſive energy» 
and the intereſt of each individual is, in general, ſo cloſely connected with 
that of the community, that thoſe philoſophers were excuſable, who fancied, that 


all our concern for the public might be reſolved into a concern for our own hap- 


pineſs and preſervation. They ſaw, every moment, inſtances of approbation or 
blame, ſatisfaction or diſpleaſure towards characters and actions; they denominated 
the objects of theſe ſentiments, virtues or vices; they obſerved, that the former 
had a tendency to encreaſe the happineſs, and the latter the miſery of ſociety; they 
aſked, whether it was poſſible that we could have any general concern for ſociety, 
or any diſintereſted reſentment of the welfare or injury of others; they found it 
ſimpler to conſider all theſe ſentiments as modifications of ſelf-love ; and they diſ- 
covered a pretext, at leaſt, for this unity of principle, in that cloſe union of intereſt, 
which is ſo obſervable between the public and each individual. a | 
Bor notwithſtanding this frequent confuſion of intereſts, tis eaſy to attain what 
natural philoſophers, after my. lord Bacon, have affected to call the experi- 
mentum crucis, or that experiment, which points out the right way in any doubt or 
ambiguity. We have found inſtances, in which private intereſt was ſeparated 
from public; in which it was even contrary : And yet we obſerved the moral ſen- 


timent to continue, notwithſtanding this disjunction of | intereſts: And wherever 


theſe diſtinct intereſts ſenſibly concurred,” we always found a ſenſible enereaſe of the 
ſentiment, and a more warm affection to virtue, and deteſtation of vice, or what we 
properly call, gratitude and revenge. Compelled by theſe inſtances, we muſt re- 
nounce the theory, which accounts for every moral ſentiment by the principle of 
ſelf- love. We muſt adopt a more public affection, and allow, that the intereſts of 


ſociety are not, even on their own account, entirely indifferent to us. Uſefulneſs | 


is only a tendency to a certain end; and 'tis a contradiction in terms, that any 
thing pleaſes as means to an end, where the end itſelf no way affects us. If 
therefore uſefulneſs be a ſource of moral ſentiment, and if this uſefulneſs be not al- 
ways conſidered with a reference to ſelf; it follows, that every thing, which con- 
tributes to the happineſs of ſociety, recommends itſelf directly to our approba- 
tion and good - will. Here is a principle, which accounts, in great part, for the 
origin of morality: And what need we ſeek for abſtruſe and remote ſyſtems, when 
there occurs one ſo obvious and naturaasa2hßhßhßh„ ont 
h "Tis needleſs to puſh our reſearches ſo far as pleaſure; the ſecond, pain. This every one 2 

to aſk, why we have humanity or a fellow-feel- find in himſelf. It is not probable, that th 
ing with others. Tis ſufficient, that this is ex- principles can be reſolved into principles moe 
perienced to be a principle in human nature. We fimple and univerſal, whatever attempts may have 
muſt ſtop ſomewhere in our examination of cauſes; been made to that purpoſe.” But if it were poffi- 
and there. are, in every ſcience, ſome general ble, it belongs not to the preſeat ſubject; and we 
principles, beyond which we cannot hope to find may here ſafely conſider theſe principles as ori- 
any principle more general. No man is abſo- ginal: Happy, if we can render all the conſe- 
lutely indifferent to the happineſs and miſery of . quences. ſufficiently plain and perſpicuous. 
others. The firſt has a natural tendency to give Shan} 267, | 


o 
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Have we any difficulty to comprehend the force of humanity and benevolence? 
Or to conceive, that the very aſpect of happineſs, joy, proſperity, gives plea- 
ſure; that of pain, ſuffering, ſorrow, communicates uneaſineſs? The human 
countenance, ſays Horace T, borrows ſmiles or tears from the human counte- 
nance. Reduce a perſon to ſolitude, and he loſes all enjoyment, except merely 
of the ſpeculative kind; and that becauſe the movements of his heart are not for- 

warded by correſpondent movements in his fellow-creatures. The figns of forrow 
end mourning, tho? arbitrary, affects us with melancholy ; but the natural þ bi 3 
toms, tears and cries and groans, never fail to infuſe compaſſion and une nefs | 
And if the effects of miſery touch us in ſo lively a manner; can we be ſuppoſed 
altogether inſenfible or indifferent towards its cauſes ; when a malicious or treache- 
rous character and behavior are preſented to us ? fry n 

Wsꝭ enter, I ſhall ſuppoſe, into a convenient, warm, well - contrived apartment: 
We neceffarily receive a pleaſure from its very ſurvey ; becauſe it preſents us with 
the pleaſing ideas of eaſe, ſatisfaction, and enjoyment. The hoſpitable, = 
humored, humane landlord appears. This circumſtance ſurely muſt embelliſh the 
whole; nor can we eafily forbear reflecting, with pleaſure, on the fatisfaRion 
which reſults to every one from his intercourſe and good- offices. . 

Hrs whole family, by the freedom, eaſe, confidence, and calm enjoytnent, 
diffuſed over their countenances, fufficignutly "expreſs their happineſs. I have a 

pleaſing ſympathy in the proſpect of ſo. much joy, and can never conſider the 
ſource of it, me the 2 5 > 5 
Hx tells me, that an oppreſſive and powerful neighbor had attempted to diſ- 
poſſeſs him of his inheritance, and had long diſturbed all his innocent and ſocial 
pleaſures. I feel an immediate indignation ariſe in me againſt ſueh violence and 


injury. | | | | 
3 2 tis no wonder, he adds, that a private wrong ſhould proceed from a man, 
who had enſlaved provinces, lated cities, and made the field and ſcaffold 


fiream with human blood. I am ſtruck with horror at the proſpect of ſo much 
miſery, and am actuated by the ſtrongeſt antipathy againſt its author. 
In general, tis certain, that wherever we go, whatever we reflect on or con- 
verſe about; every thing till preſents us with the view of human happinefs or 
iſery, and excites in our breafts a ſympathetic movement of pleafure or uneaſi- 


neſs. In our ſerious occupations, in our careleſs amuſements, this principle till 5 


exerts its active energy. | | | 

A nan, who enters the theatre, is immediately ſtruck the view of ſo great a 
multitude, participating of one common amuſement; and experiences from their 
very aſpect, a ſuperior ſenſibility or diſpoſition of being affected with every fenti- 
ment, which he ſhares with his fellow- creatures. GEL 

Hz obſerves the actors to be animated by the appearance of a full audience 
and raiſed to a degree of enthuſiaſm, which they cannot command in any ſolitary 
Err movement of the theatre, by a ſkilful poet, is communicated, as it 
were by magie, to the ſpectators; who weep, tremble, reſent, rejoice, and 


4 Uu ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus, Hon, | 
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—— with all the variety of paſſions, which actuate the ſeveral perſonages 
e drama. | | 
| Wren any event croffes our wiſhes, and interrupts the happineſs of the favorite 
perſonages, we feel a ſenſible anxiety and concern. But where their ſufferings 
prone from the treachery, cruelty, or tyranny of an enemy, our breaſts are at- 
ected with the livelieſt reſentment againſt the author of theſe calamities. 

Is here eſteemed contrary to the rules of art to repreſent any thing cool and 
indifferent. A diſtant friend, or a confident, who has no immediate intereſt in 
the cataſtrophe, ought, if poſſible, to be avoided by the poet; as communi- 
—_ a like indifference to the audience, and checking the progreſs of the 

aſſions. 
8 / No ſpecies of poetry is more entertaining than paſtoral; and every one is ſenſi- 
ble, that the chief ſource of its pleaſure ariſes from thoſe images of a gentle and. 
tender tranquillity, which it repreſents in its perſonages, and of which it commu- 
nicates a like ſentiment to the reader. Sannazarivs, who transferred the ſcene - 
to the ſea · ſnore, tho* he preſented the moſt magnificent object in nature, is con- 
feſſod to have erred in his choice. The idea of toil, labor, and danger, ſuffered ' 
by the fiſhermen, is painful; by an unavoidable ſympathy, which attends every 
conception of human happineſs or miſery. | | 
Warn I was twenty, fays a FR ENDE poet, Ovip was my choice: Now I am 
forty, I declare for Horace. We enter, to be ſure, more readily into fenti- 
ments, which reſemble thoſe we feel every moment : But no paſſion, when well 
repreſented, can be entirely indifferent to us; becauſe there is none, of which 
man has not within him, at leaſt, the ſeeds and firſt principles. *Tis the 
buſineſs of poetry to approach every object by lively imagery and deſcription, and 
make it look hike truth and reality: A certain proof, that wherever that reality is 
found, our minds are diſpoſed to be ſtrongly affected by it. | 

Axvx recent event or piece of news, by which the fortunes of ſtares, provinces 
or many individuals are affected, is extremely intereſting even to thofe whoſe 
welfare is not immediately engaged. Such intelligence is propagated with ce- 
leriry, heard with avidity, and enquired into with attention and concern. The 
intereſts of ſociety appear, on this occaſion, to be, in ſome degree, the intereſt of 
each individual. The imagination is ſure to be affected; tho? the paſſions excited 
may not always be fo ſtrong and ſteady as to have great influence on the conduct 

and behavior. | | h 
Tux peruſal of a hiſtory ſeems a calm entertainment; but would be no enter- 
tainment at all, did not our hearts beat with correſpondent, movements to thoſe: 
deſcribed by the hiſtorfan. 3 85 = 

Trvcyp1Des and GuxccrarDin fapport with difficulty our attention; while: 
the former deſcribes the trivial rencounters of the ſmall cities of G RRR, and the 
latter the harmleſs wars of PIisA. The few perſons intereſted, and the fmall inte- 
reſt fill not the imagination, and engage not the affectiona. The deep diſtreſs of 
the numerous ATHENTAn army before SyRacust ; the danger, which ſo nearly: 
threatens Venice ; theſe excite compaſſion 3 thefe move terror and anxiety. 

Tux indifferent, unintereſting ſtile of SuzTonrus, equally with the maſterly 
pencil of Tacxrvs, may convince us of the cruel depraviry of NxAO or Tür- 

Arus : But what a difference of ſentiment} While the former coldly a = 
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facts; and the latter ſets before our eyes the venerable figures of a Sox Ax us and a 
Tun As EA, intrepid in their fate, and only moved by the melting ſorrows of their 
friends and kindred. What ſympathy then touches every human heart! What in- 
dignation againſt the tyrant, whoſe cauſeleſs fear or unprovoked malice, gave riſe 
to ſuch deteſtable barbarity . : TPO IRIS 
lr we bring theſe ſubjects nearer : If we remove all ſuſpicion of fiction and 
geceit: What powerful concern is excited, and how much ſuperior, in many 
inſtances, to the narrow attachments of ſelf- love and private intereſt! Popular 
ſedition, party zeal, a devoted obedience to factious leaders; theſe. are ſome 
of the moſt viſible, tho' leſs laudable effects of this ſocial ſympathy in human 
nature. po. = 
Tus frivolouſneſs of the ſubje& too, we may obſerve, is not able to detach us 
entirely from what carries an image of human ſentiment and affection. 1 
Wurm a perſon ſtutters, and pronounces with difficulty, we even ſympathize 
with this trivial uneaſineſs, and ſuffer for him. And tis a rule in criticiſm, that 
every combination of ſyllables or letters, which gives pain to the organs of ſpeech 
in the recital, appears alſo, from a ſpecies of ſympathy, harſh and diſagreeable to 
the ear. Nay, when we run over a book with our eye, we are ſenſible of ſuch 
unharmonious compoſition ; becauſe we ſtill imagine, that a perſon recites it to 
us, and ſuffers from the pronunciation of theſe jarring ſounds. So delicate is our 
ſympathy! - 1 OR i 
Easy and unconſtrained poſtures and motions are always beautiful : An air of 
health and vigor is agreeable : Cloaths which warm, without burthening the body ; 
which cover, without impriſoning the limbs, are well-faſhioned. In every judg- 
ment of beauty, the ſentiments and feelings of the perſons affected enter into con- 
deration, and communicate to the ſpectator ſimilar touches of pain or. pleaſure . 
'What wonder, then, if we can pronounce no judgment concerning the character 
and conduct of men without conſidering the tendencies of their actions, and the 
happineſs or miſery, which thence ariſes to ſociety ? What aſſociation of ideas 
would ever operate, were that principle here totally inactive? e 
Ix any man, from a cold inſenſibility, or narrow ſelfiſhneſs of temper, is unaf- 
fected with the images of human happineſs or miſery, he muſt be equally indiffe- 
rent to the images of vice and virtue: As on the other hand, tis always found, 


1 Decentior equus cujus aſtricta ſunt ilia; ſed 


« idem velocior. - Pulcher aſpectu fit athleta, 
< cujus lacertos exercitatio expreſſit; idem certa- 
% mini paratior. Numquam enim /þecies ab utili- 
« fate dividitur. Sed hoc quidem diſcernere mo- 
5 dici judicii eft.” QyixTiLIAN Inſt. lib. 8. 


4 © proportion to the ſtation which a man poſ- 


ſeſſes. according to the relations in which he is 


aced; e always expect from him a greater or 
ſs degree of good, and when diſappointed, . 


blame his inutility ; and much more, do we blame 


him, if any ill or prejudice ariſes from his conduct 
and behavior. When the intereſts of one country 
interfere with thoſe of another, we eſtimate the 


| Merits of a ſtateſmap by the good or ill, which re- 


his own coun 


ſults to his own country from his meaſures and 
councils, without regard to the prejudice which he 
brings on its enemies and rivals. His fellow-ci- 
tizens are the objects, which lie neareſt the eye, 
while we determine Wis character. And as nature 
has implanted in every one a ſuperior affection to 
try, we never expect any regard t 
diſtant nations, where the ſmalleſt A. e | 
ariſes. Not to mention, that while every man 
conſults the good of his own community, we are 
ſenſible, that the general intereſt of mankind is 
better promoted, than by any looſe indeterminate 
views to the good of a ſpecies, whence no bcnefi- 
cial action could ever reſult, for want of a duly 
2 object, on which they could exert them- 
elves. 5 
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that a warm concern for the intereſts of our ſpecies is attended with a delicate 
feeling of all moral diſtinctions; a ſtrong reſentment of injury done to men; a | | 
lively approbation of their welfare. In this particular, tho' great-ſuperiority is ob- | 1 
ſervable of one man above another; yet none are ſo entirely indifferent to. the in- 
tereſts of their fellow - creatures, as to perceive no diſtinctions of moral good and | 
evil, in conſequence of the different tendencies of actions and principles. How, 1 
indeed, can we ſuppoſe it poſſible of any one, who wears a human heart, that, if < | 
there be ſubjected to his cenſure, one character or ſyſtem of conduct, which is be- | 
neficial, and another, which is pernicious, to his ſpecies or community, he will 
not ſo much as give a cool preference to the former, or aſcribe it to the ſmalleſt 
merit or regard? Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a perſon ever ſo ſelfiſh; let private intereſt 
have ingroſſed ever ſo much his attention; yet in inſtances, where that is not con- : 
cerned," he muſt unavoidably feel ſome propenſity to the good of mankind, and 
make it an object of choice, if every thing elſe be equal. Would any man, who 
is walking along tread juſt as willingly on another's gouty toes, whom he has no | 
quarrel with, as on the hard flint and pavement ? There is here ſurely a difference | 
m the caſe. We certainly take into conſideration the happinefs and miſery of others, | 
in weighing the ſeveral motives of action, and incline to the former, where no pri- 
vate regards draw us to ſeek our own promotion or advantage by the injury of 7 
our fellow- creatures. And if the principles of humanity are capable, in many in- | 
ſtances, of influencing our actions, they muſt, at all times, have ſome authority: | 
over our ſentiments, and give us a general approbation of what is uſeful to ſo- | 
ciety, and blame of what is dangerous or pernicious. The degrees of theſe ſenti- | 
ments. may be the ſubject of controverſy ; but the reality of their exiſtence, one 
ſnould think, muſt be admitted, in every theory or fyſtem. e 

A cREATURE, abſolutely malicious and ſpiteful, were there any ſuch in nature, 
muſt be worſe than indifferent to the images of vice and virtue. All his fentiments 
mult be inverted, and directly oppoſite to thoſe, which prevail in the human ſpe- 
cies. Whatever contributes to the good of mankind, as it croſſes the conſtant 
bent of his wiſhes and deſires, muſt produce uneaſineſs and diſapprobation; and: 

on the contrary, whatever is the ſource of diſorder and miſery in ſociety, muſt, 
for the ſame reaſon; be regarded with pleaſure and complacency. Timon, who 
probably from his affected ſpleen, more than any inveterate malice, was denomi- 
nated the man-hater, embraced AL cIBIADESs, with great fondneſs. Go on, my: 
Bey! cried he, acquire the confidence of the people: You will one day, I foreſee, be the 
cauſe of great calamities to tbem : Could we admit the two principles of the Manr- 
CHAANS,- tis an infallible conſequence, that their ſentiments of human actions, as 
well as of every thing elſe, muſt be totally oppoſite ; and that every inſtance of 
juſtice and humanity, from its neceſſary tendency, muſt pleaſe the one deity, and 
diſpleaſe the other. All mankind fo far reſemble the good principle, that where 
intereſt or revenge or envy perverts not our diſpoſition, we are always inelined,. 
from. our natural philanthropy, to give the preference to the happineſs, of ſociety, 
and conſequently. to virtue, above its oppaſite.. Abſolute,. unprovoked,. 'difinte-- 
| reſted malice has never, perhaps, place in any human breaſt ;- or if it had, muſt. 
there pervert all the ſentiments of morals, as well as the feelings of humanity. If 
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the cruelty of Nzgo be allowed entirely voluntary, and not rather the effect of 
conſtant fear and reſentment ; tis evident, that TICELLINus, preferably to Sz- 
NECA or Bun RRHUs, muſt have poſſeſſed his ſteady and uniform approbation. 
A STATESMAN or patriot, who ferves our own country, in our own time, has 
always a more paſſionate regard paid him, than one whoſe - beneficial influence 
operated on diſtant ages or remote nations; where the good, reſulting from his 
generous humanity, being leſs connected with us, ſeems more obſcure, and affects 
us with a leſs lively ſympathy. We may own the merit to be equally great, tho' 
our ſentiments are not raiſed to an equal height, in both caſes. The judgment 
here corrects the inequalities of our internal emotions and perceptions ; in like 
manner, as it preſerves us from error, in the ſeveral variations of images, pre- 
ſented to our external ſenſes. The ſame object, at a double diftance, really throws 
on the eye a picture of but half the bulk ; and yet we imagine it appears of the 
ſame ſize in both ſituations ; becauſe we know, that, on our approach to it, its 
image would expand on the ſenſes, and that the difference conſiſts not in the ob- 
ject urſelf, but in our poſition with regard to it. And, indeed, without ſuch cor- 
rection of a es, both in internal and external ſentiment, men could never 
think or ſteadily, on any ſubject; while their fluctuating ſituations produce a 
continual variation on objects, and throw them into ſuch different and contrary 
Txz more we converſe with mankind, and the greater ſocial entercourſe we 
maintain, the. more ſhall we be familiarized to theſe general preferences and di- 
ſtinctions, without which our converſation and diſcourſe could ſcarcely be rendered 
intelligible to each other. Every man's intereſt is peculiar to himſelf, and the 
averſions and deſires, which reſult from it, cannot be ſuppoſed to affect others in 
2 like degree. General language, therefore, being formed for general uſe, muſt 
be moulded on ſome more general views, and mult affix the epithets of praiſe or 
blame, in conformity to ſentiments, which ariſe from the general interefts of the 
community. And if theſe ſentiments, in moſt men, be not ſo ſtrong as thoſe, 
which have a reference to private good; yet ſtill they muſt make ſome diſtinction, 
even in perſons the moſt depraved and ſelfiſn; = muſt attach the notion af 
good to a beneficent and of evil to the contrary. Sympathy, we ſhall 
Allow, is much fainter than our concern for ourſelves, and ſympathy with per- 
fons, remote from us, much fainter than that with perſons, near and contiguous; 
bur for this very reaſon, tis neceſſary for us, in our calm judgments and diſcourſe 
concerning the characters of men, to neglect all theſe differences, and render our 


= For a like reaſon, the tendencies of actions piaiſe. The judgment corrects or endeavcrs 
to correct the appearance: But is not able en- 
tirely to prevail over ſentiment. 

Why is this peach-tree ſaid to be better than 
that othey ; but becauſe it produces more or bet- 
ter fruit? And would not the ſawe praiſe be given 
it, tho” ſnails or vermin had a the fruit, 


n morals too, 
$008 afeftions. Separating is not the tree brown by the fouit And cannot we 
che character from che fortune, 7 l err i —— ae in 
neceflary effort of thought, we pronounce theſe the one caſe as well as in the other? 
perions alike, and give them the ſame general | 
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fentiments more public and ſocial. Beſides, that we ourſelves often change dur fitus- 
tion in this particular, we every day meet with perſons, who are in a different fitua- 
tion from us, and who could never converſe with us, were we to remain conſtantly 
in that poſition and point of view, which is peculiar to ourſelf. The entercourſe 
of ſentiments, therefore, in ſociety and converſation, makes us form ſome general 
unalterable ſtandard, by which we may approve or diſapprove of characters and 
and manners. And tho? the heart takes not part entirely with thoſe general no- 
tions, nor regulates all its love and hatred, by the univerſal, abſtract differences 
of vice and virtue, without regard to-ſelf or the perſons, with whom we are more 
immediately connected; yet have theſe moral diſſerences a conſiderable influence, 
and being ſufficient, at leaſt, for diſcourſe, ſerve all our purpoſes in company, in 
the pulpit, on the theatre, and in the ſchools *, ET orig 

Trwvs, in whatever light we take this ſubject, the merit aſcribed to the focial 
virtues, appears ſtill uniform, and ariſes chiefly from that regard, which the na- 
tural ſentiment of benevolence engages us to pay to the intereſts of mankind and 
ſociety. If we conſider the principles of the human make; ſuch as they appear 
to daily experience and obſervation z we muſt, a priori, conclude it impoſſible for 
ſuch a creature as man to be totally indifferent to the well or ill-being of his feb 
low- creatures, and not readily, of himſelf, to pronounce, where nothing gives 
him any particular byaſs, that what promotes their happineſs is good, what tends 
to their miſery is evil, without any farther regard or conſideration. Here then 
are the faint rudiments, at leaſt, or outlines, of a general diſtinction between ac- 
tions; and in proportion as the humanity of the perſon is ſuppoſed to encreaſe, 
his connexion to thoſe injured or benefited, and his lively conception of their mi- 
ſery or happineſs; his conſequent cenſure or 2 acquires proportionable 


vigor. There is no neceſſity, that a generous action, barely mentioned in an old 
hiſtory, or remote gazette, ſhould communicate any ſtrong feelings of applauſe 
and admiration. Virtue, placed at ſuch a diſtance, is like a fixed ftar, which, 
tho?, to the eye of reafon, it may appear as luminous as the ſun in his meridian, 
is ſo infinitely removed, as to affect the ſenſes, neither with light nor heat. Bring 
this virtue nearer, by our acquaintance or connexion: with the perſons, or even by 
an eloquent recital of the caſe ;, our hearts are immediately caught, our ſympathy 
enlivened, and our cool approbation converted into the warmeſt ſentiments of 
friendſhip and regard. Theſe ſeem neceſſary and infallible conſequences of 
the general principles of human nature, as diſcovered in common life and 
ractice. Pt. 
, Acain ; reverſe theſe views and reaſonings: Conſider the matter a poſterior: z 
and weighing the conſequences, enquire, if the merit of all ſocial virtue is not de- 
rived from the feelings of humanity, with which it affects the ſpectators. It 
appears to be matter of fact, that the circumſtance of - utility, in all ſubjects, is a 


* "Tis wiſely ordained by nature, that private friends, excites more lively ſentiments of love 
connexions ſhould commonly prevail over univer- and approbation than a yo benefit, to a diſtant 
fk] views and conſiderations ; otherwiſe our af- common-wealth:: But till we know here, as in all 
fections and actions wou'd be diſſipated and loſt, the ſenſes, to correct theſe inequalities by reflec- 
for want of a proper limited object. Thus a tion, and retain 2 general ſtandard of vice and 

{mall benefit done to ourſelves, or our near virtue, founded chiefly on general uſefulneſs. © 
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ſource of praiſe and approbation: That it is conſtantly appealed to in all moral 
deciſions concerning the merit and demerit of actions: That it is the ſole ſource of 
that high regard paid to juſtice, fidelity, honor, allegiance and chaſtity : That it 
is inſeparable from all the other ſocial virtues, humanity, generoſity, charity, at- 
fability, lenity, mercy and moderation: And in a word, that it is the foundation 
of the chief part of morals, which has a reference to mankind and our fellow- 
creatures. 3 

Ir appears alſo, in our general approbation of characters and manners, that 
the uſeful tendency of the ſocial virtues moves us not by any regards to ſelf:. inte- 
reſt, but has an influence much more univerſal and extenſive. It appears, that 
a tendency to public good, and to the promoting of peace, harmony, and order 
in ſociety, by affecting the benevolent principles of our frame, engages us on 
the ſide of the ſocial virtues. And it appears, as an additional confirmation, that 
theſe principles of humanity and ſympathy enter ſo deep into all our ſentiments, 
and have fo powerful an influence, as may enable them to excite the ſtrongeſt 
cenſure and applauſe. The preſent theory is the ſimple reſult of all theſe 
inferences, each of which ſeems founded on uniform experience and. obſer- 
vation. | 

Were it doubtful, whether there was any fuch principle in. our nature as huma- 
nity or a concern for others, yet when we ſee, in numberleſs inſtances, that, 
whatever has a tendency to promote the intereſts of ſociety, is ſo highly approved 
of, we ought thence to learn the force of the benevolent principle; ſince tis im- 
poſſible for any thing to pleaſe as means to an end, where the end is totally indif- 
ferent. On the other hand, were it doubtful whether there was, implanted in our 
natures, any general principle of moral blame and approbation, yet when we ſee, 
in numberleſs inſtances, the influence of humanity, we ought thence-to conclude, 
that tis impoſſible, but that every thing, which promotes the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety, muſt communicate pleaſure, and what is pernicious give uneaſineſs. 
But when theſe different reflections and obſervations coneur in eſtabliſning the ſame 
concluſion, muſt they not beſtow an undiſputed evidence upon it? 

*T1s however hoped, that the e e of this argument will bring a farther con- 
firmation of the preſent theory, by ſhowing the riſe of other ſentiments of eſteem 
and regard from the ſame or like principles. 8 i 
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OF QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES. 
PAN TL 


OTHING is more uſual, than for philoſophers to encroach upon the 
province of grammarians ; and to engage in diſputes of words, while they 
imagine, that they are handling-controverſies of the deepeſt importance and con- 
cern. Thus, were we here to aſſert or to deny, that all laudable qualities of the mind 
were to be conſidered as virtues or moral attributes, many would imagine, that we 
had entered upon one of the profoundeſt ſpeculations of ethics; tho? tis probable, 
all the while, that the greateſt part of the diſpute would be found entirely verbal. 
To avoid, therefore, all frivolous ſubtilties and altercations, as much as poſſible, 
we ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving, ſirſt, that in common life, the ſentiments 
of cenſure or approbation, produced by mental qualities of every kind, are very 
fimilar ; and ſecondly, that all antient moraliſts, (the beſt models) in treating of 
them, make little or no difference among them. $535 1 
FIRST. It ſeems certain, that the ſentiment of conſcious worth, the ſelf-ſa- 
tisfaction, proceeding from a review of a man's own conduct and character; it 
ſeems certain, I ſay, that this ſentiment, which tho* the moſt common of all 
others, has no proper name in our language, ariſes from the endowments of cou- 
rage and capacity, induſtry and ingenuity, as well as from any other mental ex- 
cellencies. Who, on the other hand, is not deeply mortified with reflecting on 
his own folly or diſſoluteneſs, and feels not a ſecret ſting or compunction, when- 
ever his memory preſents any paſt occurrence, where he behaved with ſtupidity 
or ill-manners ? No time can efface the cruel ideas of a man's own ill- conduct, or 
of affronts, which cowardice or impudence has brought upon him. They till 
haunt his ſolitary hours, damp his moſt aſpiring thoughts, and ſhow him, 'even'to 
himſelf, in the moſt contemptible and moſt odious colors imaginable. 1 
Wu is there too we are more anxious to conceal from others than ſuch blun- 
ders, infirmities, and meanneſſes, or more dread to have expoſed by raillery and 
ſatyre ? And is not the chief object of vanity, our bravery or learning, our wit or 
breeding, our eloquence or addreſs, our taſte or ability? Theſe we diſplay with 
care, if not with oſtentation; and commonly ſhow more ambition of excelling in 
them, than even in the ſocial virtues themſelves, -which are, in reality, of fuch 
ſuperior excellence. Good-nature and honeſty, eſpecially the latter, are fo indif- 
penſibly required, that, tho' the greateſt cenſure attends any violation of theſe du- 


" The term, pride, is commonly taken in a bad ſentiment by the term, amour propre, but as they 
ſenſe; but this ſentiment ſeems indifferent, and may. alſo expreſs ſelf- love as well as vanity, by the 
be either good or bad, according as it is well or ill ſame term, there ariſes thence a great confuſion 
founded, and according to the other circumſtances in RocutgFoucauLT, and many of their moral 
which accompany it, The Fxencn expreſs this writers, | | | 
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ties, no eminent praiſe follows ſuch common inſtances of them, as ſeem eſſential 
to the ſupport of human ſociety. And hence the reaſon, in my opinion, why, 
tho* men often praiſe ſo liberally the qualities of their heart, they are ſhy of com- 
mending the endowments of their head: Becauſe the latter virtues, being ſup- 
poſed more rare and extraordinary, are obſerved to be the more uſual objects of 
pride and ſelf-conceit; and when boaſted of, beget a ſtrong ſuſpicion of theſe ſen- 
timents. | B 
»Tis hard to tell, whether you hurt a man's character moſt by calling him a 
| knave or a coward, and whether a beaſtly glutton or drunkard be not as odious 
and contemptible, as a ſelfiſn, ungenerous miſer. Give me my choice; and F 
would rather, for my own happineſs and ſelf-enjoyment, have a friendly, humane 
heart than all the other virtues of DemosTHENES and Puli united: But 
I would rather paſs with the world for one endowed with extenſive genius and in- 
trepid courage, and ſhould thence expect ſtronger inftances of general applauſe and 
admiration. The figure which a man makes in life, the reception which he meets 
with in company; the eſteem paid him by his acquaintance; all theſe advantages 
as much his good fenſe and judgment, as upon any other part 
of his character. Had a man the beſt intentions in the world, and were the far- 
cheſt removed from all injuftice and violence, he would never be able to make 
himſelf be much regarded, without a moderate ſhare, at leaft, of parts and un- 


derſtanding. | | : R : 
Waar is it then we can here diſpute about? If ſenſe and courage, temperance 
and induſtry, wit and knowlege confeſſedly form a conſiderable part of perſonal 
merit: If a man poſſeſſed of theſe qualities is both better ſatisfied with himſelf, 
and better entitled to the good-will, eſteem, and fervices of others, than one en- 
tirely devoid of them; if, in ſhort, the ſentiments be ſimilar, which ariſe from 
theſe endowments and from the ſocial virtues; is there any reaſon for being fo 
extremely ſcrupulous about a mord, or doubting whether they are entitled to the 
denomination of virtue t It may, indeed, be pretended, that the ſentiment of 
22 which thoſe acc; xt ts produce, belides its being fertor, is 
ſomewhat different from that, which attends the virtues of juſtice and huma- 
nity. But this ſeems not a fufficient reaſon for ranking them entirely under dif- 
ferent claſſes and lat The character of Casar and that of Caro, as 
_ drawn by SazusrT, are both of them virtuous, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; 
but in a different way: Nor are the ſentiments entirely the fame, which ariſe from 
them. The one produces love; the other, eſteem : The one is amiable ; the 
other awful: We could wiſh to meet the one character in a friend; of the other 
we ſhould be ambitious in ourfelves. In like manner the approbation, which at- 
tends natural abilitics or temperance- or induſtry, may be ſomewhat different from: 
that which is paid to the focal virtues, without making them entirely of a differ- 


Þ Tt ſeems 383838 * language, cou- 
rage, temperance, i „ Fugality, &c. ac- 
cording to popular It, are called virtes; but 
when à man is ſaid to be virtzzs, or is denomi- 
nated 2 man of virtue, we chiefly r-gard his ſocial 
qualities. *Tis needleſs for a moral, p hi- 
cal diſcourſe to enter into all theic caprices of lan- 

guage, which are ſo variable in different dialec 


and in different ages of the ſame dialect. The 
ſentiments of men being more uniform, as well as 
more important, are a fitter ſubject of ſpeculation; 
Tboꝰ at the fame time, we may juſt obſerve, that 
wherever the ſocial virtues are talked of, 'tis plain- 
ly impHed, by this diſtinction, that there are alſo 


virtues of a different nature. 


ent 
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ent ſpecies. And indeed, we may obſerve, that the natural abilities, no more 


than the other virtues, produce not, all of them, the ſame kind of approbation. 
_— ſenfe and genius beget eſteem and regard: Wit and humor excite: love and 
affection . | Co | | 

| Mosr people, I believe, will naturally, without premeditation, aſſent to the 
definition of the elegant and judicious poet. at L 


Voirtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) 
Is ſenſe and ſpirit, with humanity *. 


War pretenſjons has a man to our generous aſſiſtanee or good-offices, who 
has diſſipated his wealth in profuſe expences, idle vanities, chimerical projects, 
diſſolute pleaſures, or extravagant gaming? Theſe vices (for we fcruple not to 
2 them ſuch) bring miſery unpitied, and contempt on every one addicted to 
m. | | | LE Ki 
Achævs, a wiſe and prudent prince, fell into a fatal ſnare, which coſt him 
his crown and life, after having uſed every reaſonable precaution to guard himſelf 
againſt it. On that account, fays the hiſtorian, he is a juſt object of regard and- - 
compaſſion : His betrayers alone of hatred and contempt ©, 1 
THe precipitate flight and improvident negligence of Powezy, at the begin- 
ning of the civil wars, appeared ſuch notorious blunders to Cxczo, as quite pall- 
ed his friendſhip towards that great man. In the ſame manner, ſays he, as want 
of cleanlineſs, decency, or diſcretion in a miſtreſs, are found to alienate our affecbions. 
For ſo he expreſſes himſelf, where he talks, not in the character of a phileſo- 
pher, bur in that of a ſtateſman and man of the world, to his friend ATTievs “. 
Bur ſecondly, the ſame Cictno, in imitation of all the antient moralifts, when 
he reaſons as a philoſopher, enlarges very much his ideas of virtue, and compre- 
hends every laudable quality or endowment of the mind, under that honorable 
appellation. The prudence, explained in his offices -, is that ſagacity, which leads ts 
the diſcovery of truth, and preferves us from error and miſtake. Magnamimity, tem- 
perance, decency, are there alfo at large diſcourſed of, And as that eloquent mo- 
raliſt followed the common received diviſion of the four cardinal virtues, our ſp- 
cial duties form but one head, in the general diſtribution of his ſubject. 


© Love and efteem are nearly the fame paſſion, purpoſe. Thro'out this enquiry, we always con- 
and ariſe from fim ilar cauſes. qualities, wbich fider in general, what qualities are a ſabject of 


uce boch, are ſuch as communicate pleaſure. 
ut where this pleaſure is ſevere and ſerious; or 
where its object is great and 3 a ſtron — 
flion, or where it nees any degree of hu- 
— and awe: In — caſes, the paſſion, 
which ariſes from the pleaſure, is more properly 
denominated eſteem than love. Benevolence at 
tends both: But is connected with love in a more 
eminent degree. There ſeems to be ſtill a ſtronger 
mixture of pride in contempt than of humility in 
eſteem ; . the reaſon would not be difficult to 


one, who ſtudied accurate:y the paſſions. All 
theſe various mixtures and compoſitions aud ap- 

arances of ſentiment form a very curiocs fab. 
2 of ſpeculation, but are wide of our preſent 


praiſe or of cenſure, without entering into all the 
minute differences of ſentiment, which they ex- 
cite. *Tis evident, that whatever is contemned, 
is alſo diſliked, as well as what is hated ; and 
we here endeavor to take objects, according to 
their moſt ſimple views and appearances. Theſe 
ſciences are but too apt to ap; car abſtract to 
common readers, even with all the precautions 
which we can take to clear them from iupere 
fluous ſpeculations, and bring them down to every 
capacity. 

© The art of preſerving health. Bock 4 

© PoLYB1vs, lib. 8. cap. 2. 

f Lib. 6. epiſt. 10. 

s Lib 1. cap. 6. | 
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Wes need only peruſe the titles of chapters in Az1sToTLE's ethics to be convin: 
ced, that he ranks courage, temperance, magnificence, magnanimity, modeſty, 
prudence, and a manly freedom, among the virtues, as well as juſtice and friend- 


ID. 14 
>To gen and to abfain, that is, to be Patent and continent, apprared to 
ſome of the antients, a ſummary comprehenſion of all morals. . 

EericTeTvs has ſcarce ever mentioned the ſentiment of humanity and com- 
paſſion, but in order to put his diſciples on their guard againſt it. The virtue of 
the Stoics ſeems to conſiſt chiefly in a firm temper and a ſound underſtanding. 
With them, as with SoLoMon and the eaſtern moraliſts, folly and wiſdom are equi- 
valent to vice and virtue. | 3 

Mew. will praiſe thee, ſays Da vip, when thou doſt well unto thyſelf. 1 
hate a wiſe man, ſays the GREEK poet, who is not wiſe to himſelf i. | 


PivuTarcH is no more cramped by ſyſtems in his philoſophy than in his hiſ- 
" tory. - Where he compares the great men of GREECE and Rome, he fairly 
ſets in oppoſition all their blemiſhes and accompliſhments of whatever kind, 
and omits nothing conſiderable, which can either depreſs or exalt their characters. 
His moral diſcourſes contain the ſame free and natural cenſure of men and man- 
ners. 1 | 
Tux character of HaxniBarL, as drawn by Livy *, is eſteemed partial, but 
allows him many eminent virtues. Never was there a genius, ſays the hiſtorian, 
more equally fitred for thoſe oppoſite offices of command and obedience ; and it 
were, therefore, difficult to determine whether he rendered himſelf dearer to the 
general or to the army. To none, would Hasprusar entruſt more willingly 
the conduct of any dangerous enterprize ; under none, did the ſoldiers diſcover 
more courage and confidence. Great boldneſs in facing danger; great prudence 
in the midſt of it. No labor could fatigue his body or ſubdue his mind. Cold 
and heat were indifferent to him: Meat and drink he ſought as ſupplies to the 
neceſſities of nature, not as gratifications of his voluptuous appetites : Waking or 
reſt he uſed indiſcriminately, by night or by day Theſe great VIRTUES 
were ballanced by great VI CES: Inhuman cruelty ; perfidy more than punic; 
no truth, no faith, no regard to oaths, promiſes or religion. . 
Tux character of ALEXANDER the ſixth, to be found in GuicciAR Dix, is 
ſimilar, but juſter; and is a proof, that even the moderns, where they 
{peak naturally, hold the ſame language with the antients. In this pope, ſays he, 
there was a ſingular capacity and judgment: Admirable prudence; a wonderful 
talent of perſuaſion; and in all momentous enterprizes, a diligence and dexterity 
incredible. But theſe virtues were infinitely overballanced by his vices ; no faith, 
no religion, inſatiable avarice, exorbitant ambition, and a more than barbarous 
„een reprehending TIM us for his partiality againſt Ac ArHocl Rs, 
whom he himſelf allows to be the moſt cruel and imp.ous of all tyrants, ſays: If 
he took refuge in SYRAcvsz, as aſſerted by that hiſtogian, flying the dirt and 


„ Pfalm 49th. 1 1 Lib. 1. 
Men copic eric u auru Se.. Euniyives, Lib. 12. 
* Lb, 21. Cap. 4+ : | 
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fmoke and toil of his former profeſſion of a potter ; and if, proceeding from 
fuch ſlender beginnings, he became maſter, in a little time, of all SretLyY ; brought 
the CARTHAGINIAN ſtate into the utmoſt danger; and at laſt died in an old age, 
and in poſſeſſion of kingly dignity : Muſt he not be allowed ſomething prodigi- 
ous and extraordinary, and to have poſſeſſed great talents and capacity for bufi- 


neſs and action? His Hiſtorian, therefore, ought not to have alone related what 


tended to his reproach and infamy ; but alſo what might redound to his PRAISE 
and HONOUR. | WES is 

In general, we may obſerve, that the diſtinction of voluntary or involuntary 
was little regarded by. the antients in their moral reaſonings ; where they fre- 
quently treated the queſtion as very doubtful, whether virtue could be taught or not? 
They juſtly conſidered, that cowardice, meanneſs, levity, anxiety, impatience, 
folly, and many other qualities of the mind, might appear ridiculous and deformed, 
contemptible and odious, tho* independant of the will. Nor could it be ſuppoſed, 


at all times, in every man's power to attain every kind of mental, more than of 


exterior beauty. | 
BuT modern philoſophers, treating all morals, as on a like footing with civil 
laws, guarded by the ſanctions of reward and puniſhment, were neceſſarily led to 


render this circumſtance, of voluntary or involuntary, the foundation of their 


whole theory, Every one may employ terms in what ſenſe he pleaſes : But this, 
in the mean time, muſt be allowed, that ſentiments are every day experienced of 
blame and praiſe, which have obje&s beyond the dominion of the will or choice, 
and of which it. behoves us, if not as moraliſts, as ſpeculative philoſophers at leaſt, 
to give ſome fatisfactory theory and explication. | 

A BLEMISH, a fault, a vice, a crime ; theſe expreſſions ſeem to denote differ- 
ent degrees of cenſure and diſapprobation ; which are, however, all of them, at 
the bottom, pretty nearly of the ſame kind or ſpecies. The explication of one 
will lead us eaſily into a juſt conception of the others. 5 


P A R T IL 


Ir ſeems evident, that where a quality or habit is ſubjected to. our examina- 
tion, if it appear, in any reſpect, prejudicial to the perſon, poſſeſſed of it, or 


ſuch as incapacitates him for buſineſs and action, it is inſtantly. blamed, and ranked 


among his faults and imperfections. Indolence, negligence, want of order and 
method, obſtinacy, fickleneſs, raſhneſs, credulity; no one ever eſteemed theſe 
qualities, indifferent to a character; much leſs, extolled them as accompliſhments 
or virtues. The prejudice, reſulting from them, immediately ſtrikes our eye, and 
gives us the ſentiment of pain and difapprobation. © . | 
No quality, tis allowed, is abſolutely either. blameable or praiſe-worthy: Tis 


- 


all according to its degree. A due medium, ſay the PzR.tyaTETICS, is the cha- 
racteriſtic of virtue. But this medium is chiefly: determined by utility. & proper 


celerity, for inſtance, and diſpatch in buſineſs, is commendable. When defective, 


» Vid. PLaTo in MEnone, SENECA de ate ler. naturane donet, R iſt; lib, 1. ep. 18. ESc HES 
cap. 31. So alſo Horace, Virtutem doctrina paret, Sock Aricus. Dial. 1. 
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no progreſs fs is ever made in the execution of any purpoſe: When exceſſive, it en- 
Sages us in precipitate, and ill-concerted is 26 and enterprizes : By ſuch 
reaſonings as theſe we fix the proper and commendable mediocrity in all moral 


and prudential diſquiſitions ; and never loſe view of the advantages, which reſult 
from any character or habit. 


Now as theſe advantages are enjoyed by the 2 poſſeſſed of the character, 
it can never be ſelf· love, which renders the proſpect of them agreeable to us, the 
ſpectators, and prompts our eſteem and approbation. No force of imagination 
can convert us into another perſon, and make us fancy, that we, being that per- 
ſon, reap benefit from thoſe valuable qualities, which belong to him. Or if it 
did, no celerity of imagination could immediately tranſport us back, into our- 
ſelves, and make us love and eſteem the perſon, as different from us. Views 
and ſentiments, ſo oppoſite to known truth, and to each other, could never have 
place, at the fame time, in the ſame perſon. All fuſpicion, therefore, of ſelfiſh 
regards, is here totally excluded. Tis a quite different principle, which actuates 
our boſom, and intereſts us in the felicity of the perſon whom we contemplate, 
Where his natural talents and acquired abilities give us the proſpe& of elevation, 
advancement, a figure in life, proſperous ſucceſs, a ſteady command over for- 
tune, and the execution of great or advantageous undertakings; we are ſtruck 
with fuch agreeable images, and feel a complacency and regard immediately ariſe 
towards him. The ideas of happineſs, joy, triumph, proſperity, are connected 
with every circumftance of his character, and diffuſe over our minds a pleaſing 
ſentiment of ſympathy and humanity *. 1 | l 
Ler us ſuppoſe a perſon originally ſo framed. as to have no manner of concern 
for his fellow - creatures, hut to regard the happineſs and miſery of all ſenſible be- 
ings with greater indifference even than two contiguous ſhades of the fame color. 
Let us ſuppoſe, if the proſperity of nations were laid on the one hand, and their 
ruin on the other, and he were deſired to chooſe z that he would ſtand, like the 
ſchoolman's aſs, irreſolute and undetermined, between equal motives ; or rather, 
like the ſame aſs between two pieces of wood or marble, without any inclination 
or propenſity to either fide. . The conſequenee, I believe, muſt be allowed juſt, . 
that ſuch a perſon, being abſolutely unconcerned, either in the public good of a 
community or tlie private utility of others, would look on every quality, however 
pernicious, or however beneficial, to'ſociety, or to its poſſeſſor, with the fame 
indifference as on the moſt: common and uni ing object. I, 
Bor if, inſtead of this fancied monſter, we fuppoſe a nan to form a judgment 
or determination in the caſe, there is to him a plain foundation of preference, where 


* 


One may venture to affirm, that there is no 
Human creature, to whom the appearance of hap- 


: Pineſs, (where envy Or feven e has no place) does 


not give pleafute. that of miſery, uncafineſs. This 
ſeems inſeparable from our maler and conſtitutions. 
"Bur they are only the more generous. minds, that 


fare. With men of narrow and 
rits, this. ſympathy. goes not hey 
ing of che imagination, 1 


1 ſpi- 
a ſight ſeal · 
whivl ſerves only -t9:ex- 


eite ſentiments of complacency or cenſure, and 
makes them apply to the object either honorable 
or diſhonorable-appellaticns. A griping miſer, for 
inffaifee, praiſes extremely indiſtry and frugality 


even in others, and fers them, in his eſtimation, - 
- - above all the other virtues 


are thence prar to ſcek zealouſly the good of 
"others, A a real paſſion for ther wel- 


| He knows the good, 
that reſults from them, and feels that ſpecies of 


happineſs with a more fively ſympathy, than any 
other you could repreſent to him; tho' perhaps he 


Heprailes fo highly. 
every 


would not part-with'aſtsling:tormake the fortune 
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every thing elſe is equal; and however cool his choice may be, if his heart be 
tclfiſh, or if the perſons intereſted be remote from him; there muſt ſtill be a choice, 
or diſtinction between what is uſeful, and what is pernicious. Now this diſtinction 
zs the ſame in all its parts, with the mera! difinfion, whoſe foundation has been fo. 
often, and ſo much in vain, enquired after. The ſame endowments. of the mind, 
in every circumſtance, are agreeable to the ſentiment of morals and to that of hu- 
manity ; the ſame temper is ſuſceptible of high degrees of the one ſentiment and 
of the other; and the ſame alteration in the objects, by their nearer approack 
or by connexions, enlivens the one and the other. By all the rules of philoſophy, 
therefore, we muſt conclude, that theſe ſentiments are originally the ſame ; fince, 
in each particular, even the moſt minute, they are governed by the ſame laws, 
and are moved by the ſame objects. - | 

Wu do philoſophers infer, with the greateſt certainty, that the moon is kept 


in its orbit by the ſame force of gravity, which make bodies fall near the ſurface of 


the earth, but becauſe theſe effects are, upon computation, found ſimilar and equal = 
And muſt not this argument bring as ſtrong conviction, in moral as. in natural 
diſquiſitions? | 
Io prove, by any long detail, that all the qualities, uſeful to the poſſeſſor, are 
approved, and the contrary cenſured, would be ſuperfiuous. The leaſt reflection, 
on what is every day experienced in life, will be ſufficient. We ſhall only men- 
tion a few inſtances, in order to remove, if poſſible, all doubt and heſitation.. 
Tu quality the moſt neceſſary for the execution of any uſeful enterprize, is 
DISCRETION, by which we carry on a ſafe intercourſe with others, give 
due attention to our own and to their character, weigh each circumftance of the 
buſineſs which we undertake, and employ the ſureſt and ſafeſt means for the at- 
tainment of any end or purpoſe. To a Cromwer, perhaps, or a DR RE Yz, dif- 
cretion may appear an alderman-like virtue, as Dr. SwiFT calls it; and being in- 


compatible with thoſe vaſt deſigns, to which their courage and ambition. prompted 


them, it might really, in them, be a fault or imperfection. But in the conduct of 
ordinary life, no virtue is more requiſite, not only to obtain ſucceſs, but to avoid 
the moſt fatal miſcarriages and diſappointments. The greateſt parts without it, 
as obſerved by an elegant writer, may be fatal to their owner; as PoLyeaemus 
deprived af his eye was only the more expoſed, on account af his enormous ſtrength 
and ſtature. . 3 | 

Tux beſt character, indeed, were it not rather too perfect for human nature, 

is that which gives nothing to temper of any kind; but alternately employs en- 
terprize and caution, as each is «/eful to the particular purpoſe intended. Such 
is the excellence which St. EVxEM ox aſcribes to mareſchal Tux EN NR, who diſ- 
played every campaign, as he grew older, more temerity in his military enter 
prizes; and being now, from long experience, perfectly acquainted with every in- 
cident in war, he advanced with greater firmneſs and ſecurity, in a road ſa. well 
known to him. Favs, ſays Macaiavet, was cautious ; SC1P10 enterprizing : 
And both ſucceeded, becauſe the ſituation of the Roman. affairs, during the com- 
mand of each, was peculiarly adapted to his genius; but both would have failed, 
had theſe ſituations been inverted. He is happy, whoſe circumſtances ſuit his 
temper z but he is more excellent, who =o ſuit his temper to any „ 
HAT 
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Wrar need is there to diſplay the praiſes of INDUSTRY, and to extol 
its advantages, in the acquiſition of power and riches, or in raifing what we call a 
fortune in the world ? The tortoiſe, according to the fable, by his aſfiduity. gained 
the race of the hare, tho* poſſeſſed of much ſuperior ſwiftneſs. A man's time, 
when well huſbanded, is like a cultivated field, of which a few acres produce 
more of what is uſeful to life, than extenſive provinces, even of the richeſt ſoil, 
when over-run with weeds and brambles. | 1 

Bur all proſpect of ſucceſs in life, or even of tolerable ſubſiſtence, muſt fail, 
where a reaſonable FRUGALITY is wanting. The heap, inſtead of in- 
creaſing, diminiſhes daily, and leaves its poſſeſſor to much more unhappy, that 
not having been able to confine his expences to a large revenue, he will ſtill leſs. 
be able to live contentedly on a ſmaller. The ſouls of men, according to PLATO ?, 
inflamed with impure appetites, and loſing the body, which alone afforded means. 
of ſatisfaction, hover about the earth, and haunt the places, where their bodies 

are depoſited z poſſeſt with a longing deſire to recover the loſt organs of ſenſation. 

So may we ſee worthleſs prodigals, having conſumed their fortunes in wild de- 
bauches, thruſting themſelves into every plentiful table, and every party of plea- 
fure, hated even by the vicious, and deſpiſed even by fools. 

Taz one extreme of frugality is avarice, which, as it both deprives a man of 
all uſe of his riches, and checks hoſpitality and every ſocial enjoyment, is juſtly 
cenfured on a double account. Prodigaliiy, the other extreme, is commonly more 
hurtful to a man himſelf; and each of theſe extremes is blamed above the other, 
according to the temper of the perſon who cenſures, and according to his greater 
or leſs ſenſibility to pleaſure, either ſocial or ſenſual. | 

Ari men; *tis allowed, are equally deſirous of happineſs ; but few are ſucceſs- 
ful in the purſuit: One chief cauſe is the want of STRENGTH of MIND, 
which might enable them to reſiſt the temptation of preſent eaſe or pleaſure, and 
carry them forward in the ſearch of more diſtant profit and enjoyment. Our af- 
fections, on a general proſpect of their objects, form certain rules of conduct, and 

certain meaſures of preference of one above another: And theſe decifions, tho? re- 
ally the reſult of our calm paſſions, and propenſities, (for what elſe can pronounce 
any object eligible or the contrary?) are yet ſaid; by a natural abuſe of terms, to 
be the determinations of pure reaſon and reflection. But when ſome of theſe ob- 
jects approach nearer us, or acquire the advantages of favorable lights and poſi- 
tions, which catch the heart or imagination; our general reſolutiens are frequently 
confounded; a ſmall enjoyment preferred, and laſting ſhame and ſorrow entailed _ 
upon us. And however poets may employ their wit and eloquence, in celebrat- 
ing preſent pleaſure, and rejecting all diſtant views to fame, health, or fortune; 
atis obvious, that this practice is the ſource of all diſſoluteneſs and diſorder, re- 
pentance and miſery. man of a ſtrong and determined temper adheres tenaci- 
ouſly to his general reſolutions, and is neither ſeduced by the allurements of plea- 
ſure, nor terrified by the menaces of pain; but keeps {fill in view thoſe diſtant 
purſuits; by which he, at once, enſures his happineſs and his honor. | 

Serr-SATiSFACTION, at leaſt in ſome degree, is an advantage, which equally at- 

tends the FOOL and the WISE-MAN : But *tis the only one; nor is there 


y Phtrdo, 
any 
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any other circumſtance in the conduct of life, where they are upon an equal footing. 
Buſineſs, books, converſation ; for all of theſe, a fool is totally incapacitated, and 
except condemned by his ſtation to the coarſeſt drudgery, remains a »/ele/s bur- 
- then upon the earth. Accordingly, *tis found, that men are infinitely jealous of 

their character in this particular; and many inſtances are ſeen of profligacy and 
treachery, the moſt avowed, and unreſeryed ; none of bearing patiently the im- 
putation of ignorance and ſtupidity. Dicarxarcavs, the MackboxrAu general, 
who, as PoLYB1us tells us , openly erected one altar to impiety, and another to 
injuſtice, in order to bid defiance to mankind ; even he, I am well aſſured, would 
have ſtarted at the epithet of fal, and have meditated revenge for ſo injurious an 
appellation. Except the affection of parents, the ſtrongeſt and moſt indiſſoluble 
bond in nature, no connexion has ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the diſguſt ariſing 
from this character. Love itſelf, which can ſubſiſt under treachery, ingratitude, 
malice, and infidelity, is immediately extinguiſhed by it, when perceived and ac- 
knowleged ; nor are deformity and old-age more fatal to the dominion of that 
paſſion. So dreadful are the ideas of an utter incapacity for any purpoſe or under- 
taking, and of continued error and miſconduct in life | : 

WHen 'tis aſked, whether a quick or a flow apprehenſion be moſt valuable? 
Whether one, that, at firſt view, penetrates far into a ſubje&, but can perform 
nothing Pu ſtudy ; or a contrary character, which muſt work out every thing 
by dint of application? Whether a clear head or a copious invention? Whether a 
profound genius or a ſure judgment? In ſhort, what character, or peculiar turn 
of underſtanding is more excellent than another? *Tis evident, that we can an- 
ſwer none of theſe queſtions, without conſidering which of thoſe qualities capaci- 
tates a man beſt for the world, and carries him fartheſt in any undertaking. 

Ix refined ſenſe and exalted ſenſe be not ſo »/efx/ as common ſenſe, their rarity 
their novelty, and the nobleneſs of their abje&s make ſome compenſation, and 
render them the admiration of mankind : As gold, tho? leſs ſerviceable than iron, 
acquires, from its ſcarcity, a value, which is much ſuperior. 

Tae defects of judgment can be ſupplied by no art or invention; but thoſe 
of MEMORY frequently may, both in buſineſs and in ſtudy, by method and 
induſtry, and by diligence in committing every thing to paper; and we ſcarce ever 
hear a ſhort memory given as a reaſon for a man's want of ſucceſs in any under- 
taking. But in antient times, when no man could make a figure without the ta- 
lent of ſpeaking, and when the audience were too delicate to bear ſuch crude, un- 
| 1 1g hate as our extemporary orators offer to public aſſemblies ; the 4a- 

culty of memory was then of the utmoſt conſequence, and was accordingly much 
more valyed than at preſent, Scarce any great genius is mentioned in antiquity, 
who is not celebrated for this talent; and CiekRxo enumerates it among the other 
ſublime qualities of CæsaR himſelf *, | | ut 

PARTICULAR cuſtoms and manners alter the uſefulneſs of qualities: They alſo 
alter their merit. Particular ſituations and accidents have, in fame degree, the 
ſame influence. He will always be more eſteemed, who poſleſles thoſe talents and 
accompliſhments, which ſuit his. ſtation, and profeſſion, than he whom fortune 
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has miſplaced in the part which ſhe has aſſigned him. The private or ſelfiſh vir- 
tues are, in this reſpect, more arbitrary than the public and ſocial. In other re- 
ſpects, they are, perhaps, leſs liable to doubt and controverſy. N 

Ix this kingdom, ſuch continued oſtentation, of late years, has appeared among 
men in a#five life, with regard to public ſpirit, and among thoſe in peculative 
with regard to benevolence ; and ſo many falſe pretenſions to each have been, no 
doubt, detected, that men of the world are apt, without any bad intention, to 
diſcover a ſullen incredulity'on the head of theſe moral endowments, and even 
ſometimes abſolutely to deny their exiſtence and reality. In like manner, I find, 
that, of old, the perpetual cant of the Stoics and Cynics concerning virtue, their 
magnificent profeſſions and lender performances, bred a diſguſt in mankind; and 
Lucian, who, tho? licentious with regard to pleaſure, is yet, in other reſpects, 
a very moral writer, cannot, ſometimes, talk of-virtue, ſo much boaſted, without 
betraying ſymptoms of ſpleen and irony *. But ſurely, this peeviſh delicacy, 
whence-ever it ariſes, can never be. carried ſo far as to make us deny the exiſt- 
ence of every ſpecies of virtue, and all diſtinction of manners and behavior. Be- 
ſides diſcretion, caution, enterprize, induſtry, aſſiduity, frugality, æconomy, gocd-ſenſe, 
prudence, diſcernment ; beſides theſe virtues, 'I ſay, whoſe very names force an 
avowal of their merit, there are many others, to which the moſt determined ſcep- 
riciſm cannot, for a moment, refuſe the tribute of praiſe and approbation. Tem- 
perance, ſobriety, patience, conſtancy, perſeverance, forethought, conſiderateneſs, ſe- 
crecy, order, infinuation, addreſs, preſence of mind, quickneſs of conception, facility 
of expreſſion ;” theſe and a thouſand more of the ſame kind, no man will ever deny 
to be excellencies and endowments. As their merit conſiſts in their tendency to 
| ſerve the perſon, poſſeſſed of them, without any magnificent claims of public and 

ſocial deſert, we are the leſs jealous of their pretenſions, and readily admit them 
into the catalogue of laudable qualities. We are not ſenſible, that, by this con- 
ceſſion, we have paved the way for all the other moral excellencies, and cannot 
conſiſtently heſitate any longer, with regard to diſintereſted benevolence, patriot- 
iſm, and humanity. CN eee Lag bhde | 1 

Ir ſeems, indeed, certain, that firſt appearances are here, as uſual, extremely 
deceitful, and that tis more difficult, in a ſpeculative way, to reſolve into ſelf- 
love, the merit which we aſcribe to the ſelfiſh virtues above-mentioned, than that 
even of the ſocial virtues, juſtice and beneficence. - For this latter purpoſe, we 
need but ſay, that whatever conduct promotes the good of the community, is 
loved, praiſed, and eſteemed by the community, on account of that utility and 
intereſt, of which every one partakes : And tho” this affection and regard be, in 
reality, gratitude, not ſelf- love, yet a diſtin&ion, even of this obvious nature, 
may not readily be made by ſuperficial reaſoners ; and there is room, at leaſt, to 
ſupport the cavil and diſpute for a moment. But as qualities, which tend only to 
the utility of their poſſeſſor, without any reference to us, or to the community, 


* yet eſteemed and valued ; by what theory or ſyſtem can we account for this 
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ſentiment by ſelf-love, or deduce it from that favorite origin? There ſeems here a 
neceſſity of confeſſing that the happineſs and miſery of others are not ſpectacles 
entirely indifferent to us; but that the view of the former, whether in its cauſes 
or effects, like ſun-ſhine 'or the proſpect of well-cultivated plains, (to carry our 
pretenſions no higher) communicates a ſecret joy and ſatisfaction; the appearance 
of the latter, like a lowering cloud or barren landſkip, throws a melancholy damp 
over the imagination. And this conceſſion being once made, the difficulty is 
over; and a natural, unforced interpretation of the phænomena of human life will 
afterwards, we may hope, prevail among all ſpeculative enquirers. 


Pp A R T 0 


Ter may not be improper, in this place, to examine the influence of bodily en- 
dowments, and of the goods of fortune, over our ſentiments of regard and eſteem, 
and to conſider whether theſe phznomena fortify or weaken the preſent theory. 

*Tis evident, that one conſiderable ſource of beauty in all animals is the advan- 
tage which they reap from the particular ſtructure of their limbs and members, 
ſuitable to the particular manner of life, to which they are by nature deſtined. 
The juſt proportions of a horſe, deſcribed by XENOHON and Vireair, are the 
fame, which are received at this day by our modern jockeys; becauſe the foun- 
dation of them is the ſame, to wit, experience of what is detrimental or uſeful in 
the animal, | | ; 5 

BROAD ſhoulders, a lank belly, firm joints, taper legs; all theſe are beautiful 
in our ſpecies, becauſe ſigns of force and vigor. Ideas of utility and its contrary, 
tho' they do not entirely determine what is handſome or deformed, are evidently the 
ſource of a conſiderable part of approbation or diſlike. O 

Ix ancient times, bodily ſtrength and dexterity, being of greater uſe and import- 
ance in war, was alſo much more eſteemed and valued, than at preſent, Not to 
inſiſt on Homtr and the poets, we may obſerve, that hiſtorians ſcruple not to 
mention force of body among the other accompliſhments even of Eyaminonpas, 
whom they acknowlege to be the greateſt hero, ſtateſman, and general of all 
the Gxetkxs*, A like praiſe is given to PomPey, one of the greateſt of the Ro- 
MANS . This inftance is ſimilar to what we obſerved above, with regard to me- 
mory. ps | | 

WrarT denfion and contempt, with both ſexes, attend impotence; while the 
unhappy object is regarded as one deprived of ſo capital a pleaſure in life, and at 
the ſame time, as diſabled from communicating it to others. Barrenneſs in wo- 
men, being alſo a ſpecies of inutility, is a reproach, but not in the ſame degree: 
Of which the reaſon is very obvious, according to the preſent theory. 


t 8 Stcurus, lib. 15. It may not Eraminonnas all the virtues are found united : 


be improper to give the character of Epaminon- 
DAS, as drawn by the hiſtorian, in order to ſhow 
the ideas of perfect merit, which prevailed in thoſe 
ages. In other illuſtrious men, ſays he, you will 
obſerve, that each poſſeſſed ſome one ſhining qua- 
ity, which was the foundation of his fame: In. 


$:x 


force of body, eloquence of expreſſion, vigor of 
mind,. contempt of riches, gentleneſs of diſpoſi-- 
tion, and what is chiefly to be regarded, courage 
and conduct in war. | | | 

u Cum alacribus, ſaltu; cum velocibus, curſu; cum 


walidis rede certabat. SALLUST apud VEGET. 
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THee is no rule in painting or ſtatuary more e than that of bal- 
lancing the figures, and placing them with the greateſt exactneſs on their proper 
center of gravity. A figure, which is not juſtly ballanced is ugly; becauſe it con- 
veys the diſagreeable ideas of fall, harm and pain *. | 

A DisPoS1T1ON or turn of mind, which qualifies a man to riſe in the world, 
and advance his fortune, is entitled to eſteem and regard, as has been already 
explained. It may, therefore, naturally be ſuppoſed, that the actual poſſeſſion 
of riches and authority will have a conſiderable influence over theſe ſentiments. 

Ler us examine any hypotheſis, by which we can account for the regard paid 
the rich and powerful: We ſhall find none ſatisfactory but that which derives it 
from the enjoyment, communicated to the ſpectator by the images of proſperity, 
happineſs, eaſe, plenty, command, and the gratification of every appetite. Self- 
love, for inftance, which ſome affect ſo much to conſider as the ſource of every 
ſentiment, is plainly inſufficient to this purpoſe. Where no good-will or friend- 
ſhip appears, tis difficult to conceive on what we can found our hope of advantage 
from the riches of others; tho' we naturally reſpect the rich, even before they diſ- 
cover any ſuch favorable diſpoſition towards us. WES | 8 

Wr are affected with the ſame ſentiments, when we lie ſo much out of the 
ſphere of their activity, that they cannot even be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of 
ſerving us. A priſoner of war, in all civilized nations, is treated with a regard 
ſuited to his condition; and riches, tis evident, go far towards fixing the condi- 
tion of any perſon. If birth and quality enter for a ſhare, this ſtill attords us an 
argument to our preſent purpoſe. For what is it we call a man of birth, but one, 
who is deſcended from a long ſucceſſion of rich and powerful anceſtors, and who 
acquires our eſteem by his connexion with perſons, whom we eſteem ? His anceſ- 
tors, therefore, tho* dead, are reſpected, in ſome meaſure, on account of their 
riches ; and conſequently, without any kind of expectation. | 

Bur not to go ſo far as priſoners of war or the dead, to find inſtances of this 
diſintereſted regard for riches ; we may only obſerve, with a little attention, thoſe 
phznomena, which occur in common life and converſation. A man, who is him- 
ſelf, we ſhall ſappoſe, of a. competent fortune, and of no profeſſion, being intro- 
duced to a company of ſtrangers, naturally treats them with different degrees 
of reſpect, as he is informed of their different fortunes and conditions; tho? *tis 
impoſſible that he can ſo ſuddenly propoſe, and perhaps he would not accept of, 
any pecuniary advantage from them. A traveller is always admitted into company, 
and meets with civility, in proportion as his train and equipage ſpeak him a man 


of great or moderate fortune. In ſhort, the different r 


» All men are equally liable to pain and diſeaſe 
and ſickneſs; and may again recover health and 
eaſe. Theſe circumftances, as they make no di- 
ſtinction between one man and another, are no 
ſource of pride or humility, regard or contempt. 
But comparing our own ſpecies to ſuperior ones, 
*tis a very mortifymg conſideration, that we 
ſhould be ſo liable to all diſeaſes and inficminies ; 
and divines accordingly employ this topic, in or- 
der to depreſs felf-conceit and vanity, They 


of men are, in a great 


would have more ſucceſs, if the common bent of 
our thought: were not perpetually turned to com- 
pare ourlelves with each other. Phe infirmities 
of old age are mortifying ; becauſe a compariſon 
with the young may take place. The king's evil 
is induſtriouſly concealed, becauſe it affects others, 
and is tranimitted to poſterity, The caſe is 
nearly the ſame with ſuch diſeaſes as convey any 
nauſeous or frighiſul images; the epilepſy, for 
inſtance, ulcers, — 
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meaſure, regulated by riches ; and that with regard to ſuperiors as well as infe- 


riors, ſtrangers as well as acquaintance, 


War remains, therefore, but to conc 


lade; thit ad riches we defied for ane 


ſelf only as the means of gratifying our appetites, either at preſent or in ſome ima- 
ginary future period; they beget eſteem in others merely from their having that 
influence. This indeed is their very nature or eſſence: They have a direct refe- 
rence to the commodities, conveniencies, and pleaſures of life: A banker's bill, 
who is broke, or gold in a deſert iſland, would otherwiſe be full as valuable. 
When we approach a man, who is, as we ſay, at his eaſe, we are preſented with 
the pleaſing ideas of plenty, ſatisfaction, cleanlineſs, warmth ; a chearful houſe, 
elegant furniture, ready ſervice, and whatever is deſirable in meat, drink, or ap- 


parel. 


On the contrary, when a poor man appears, the diſagreeable images of 


want, penury, hard labor, dirty furniture, coarſe or ragged cloaths, nauſeous 
meat and diſtaſteful liquor, immediately ſtrike our fancy. What elſe do we mean 
by ſaying that the one is rich, the other poor? And as regard or contempt is the” 
natural conſequence of theſe different ſituations in life; *tis eaſily ſeen what addi- 
tional light and evidence this throws on our preceding theory, with regard to all 


moral diſtinctions d. 


A Max, who has cured himſelf of all ridiculous prepoſſeſſions, and is fully, 


0 


ſincerely, and ſteadily convinced, from experience as well as philoſophy, that the 
differences of fortune make leſs difference in happineſs than is vulgarly imagined; 
ſuch a one does not meaſure out degrees of eſteem according to the rent- rolls of his 
acquaintance. He may, indeed, externally pay a ſuperior deference to the great 
lord above the vaſſal; becauſe riches are the moſt convenient, being the moſt 
fixed and determinate, ſource of diſtinction: But his internal ſentiments are more 
regulated by the perſonal characters of men, than by the accidental and capricious. 


| favors of fortune. 


| In moſt countries of EuRxopx, family, that is, hereditary riches, marked with titles 
and ſymbols from the fovereign, is the chief ſource of diſtinction. In Excranp, 
more regard is paid to preſent opulence and plenty. Each practice has its advan- 


tages and diſadvantages. 


Where birth is reſpected, unactive ſpriritleſs minds re- 


main in haughty indolence, and dream of nothing but pedigrees and genealogies : 


The 


generous and ambitious ſeek honor and command and reputation and favor. 


Where riches are the chief idol, corruption, venality, rapine prevail: Arts, ma- 
nufactures, commerce, agriculture, floriſh, The former prejudice, being favor- 
able to military virtue, is more ſuited to monarchies. The latter, being the chief 


n There is ſomething very extraordinary, and 
ſeemingly unaccountable in the operation of our 
paſſions, when we conſider the fortune and fitua- 
tion of others. Very often another's advance- 
ment and proſperity produces my which has a 
ſtrong mixture of hatred, and ariſes chiefly from 
the compariſon of ourſelves with the perſon. At 
the very ſame time, or at leaſt, in very ſhort in- 
tervals, we may feel the paſſion of reſpect, which 
is a ſpecies of affection or good will, with a mix- 
ture of humility. On the other hand, the misfor- 


tunes of our fellows often cauſe pity, which has 


in it a ſtrong mixture of good-will. This ſenti- 
ment of pity is nearly allied to contempt, which 
is a ſpecies of diflike, along with a mixture of 

ride. I only point out theſe phznomena, as a 
ſubject of ſpecul:tion to ſach as are curious with 
regard to moral enquiries. *Tis ſufficient ſor the 
preſeat purpoſe to obſerve in general, that power 
and riches commonly cauſe reſpect, poverty and 
meanneſs contempt, tho' particular views and in- 
cidents may ſometimes raiſe the paſſions of eovy 
and of pity. 
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Turxe is no rule in painting or ſtatuary more ipdifpentibl than that of bal- 


lancing the figures, and placing them with the greateſt exactneſs on their proper 
center of 'gravity. A figure, which is not juſtly ballanced is ugly; becauſe it con- 
veys the diſagreeable ideas of fall, harm and pain *. 

A D1sPoOSITION or turn of mind, which qualifies a man to riſe in the world, 
and advance his fortune, is entitled to eſteem and regard, as has been already 
explained. It may, therefore, naturally be ſuppoſed, that the actual poſſeſſion 
of riches and authority will have a conſiderable influence over theſe ſentiments. 

Ler us examine any hypotheſis, by which we can account for the regard paid 
the rich and powerful: We ſhall find none ſatisfactory but that which derives it 
from the enjoyment, communicated to the ſpectator by the images of proſperity, 
happineſs, eaſe, plenty, command, and the gratification of every appetite. Self. 
love, for inſtance, which ſome affect fo much to conſider as the ſource of ever 
ſentiment, is plainly inſufficient to this purpoſe. Where no good-will or friend- 
ſhip appears, tis difficult to conceive on what we can found our hope of advantage 
from the riches of others; tho' we naturally reſpect the rich, even before they diſ- 
cover any ſuch favorable diſpoſition towards us. | 5 

Ws are affected with the ſame ſentiments, when we lie ſo much out of the 
ſphere of their activity, that they cannot even be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the power of 
ſerving us. A priſoner of war, in all civilized nations, is treated with a regard 
ſuited to his condition; and riches, tis evident, go far towards fixing the condi- 
tion of any perſon. If birth and quality enter for a ſhare, this ſtill attords us an 
argument to our preſent purpoſe. For what is it we call a man of birth, but one, 
who is deſcended from a long ſucceſſion of rich and powerful anceſtors, and who 
acquires our eſteem by his connexion with perſons, whom we eſteem ? His anceſ- 
tors, therefore, tho? dead, are reſpected, in ſome meaſure, on account of their 
riches ; and conſequently, without any kind of expectation. | 

Bur not to go ſo far as priſoners of war or the dead, to find inſtances of this 
diſintereſted regard for riches ; we may only obſerve, with a little attention, thoſe 
phenomena, which occur in common life and converſation. A man, whois him- 
ſelf, we ſhall ſappoſe, of a competent fortune, and of no profeſſion, being intro- 
duced to a company of ſtrangers, naturally treats them with different degrees 
of reſpe&, as he is informed of their different fortunes and conditions; tho? tis 
impoſſible that he can ſo ſuddenly propoſe, and perhaps he would not accept of, 
any pecuniary advantage from them. A traveller is always admitted into company, 
and meets with civility, in proportion as his train and equipage ſpeak him a man 
of great or moderate fortune. In ſhort, the different ranks of men are, in a great 


» All men are equally liable to pain and diſeaſe 


by would have more ſucceſs, if the common bent of 
and fickneſs ; and may again recover health and 


our thought; were not perpetually turned to com- 


eaſe. Theſe circumſtances, as they make no di- 
ſtinction between one man and another, are no 
ſource of pride or humility, regard or contempt. 
But comparing our own ſpecies to ſuperior ones, 
'tis a very mortifymg conſideration, that we 
ſhould be ſo liable to all diſeaſes and infirmities ; 
and divines accordingly employ this topic, in ar- 
der to depreſs ſelf-conceit and vanity, They 


pare ourſelves with each other. The infirmities 
of old age are mortifying ; becauſe a compariſon 
with the young may take place. The king's evil 
is induſtriouſly concealed, becauſe it affects others, 
and is tranimitted to poſterity, The caſe is 
nearly the ſame with ſuch diſeaſes as convey any 
nauſeous or frightſul 


images; the epilepſy, for 
inſtance, ulcers, ſores, an K. ln | 


2 meaſures 
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meaſure, regulated by riches z and that with regard to ſuperiors as well as infe- 


riors, ſtrangers as well as acquaintance, 


> 


War remains, therefore, but to conc 


lude, that as riches are defired for our- 


ſelf only as the means of gratifying our appetites, either at preſent or in ſome ima- 
ginary future period; they beget eſteem in others merely from their having that 
influence. This indeed is their very nature or eſſence: They have a direct refe- 
rence to the commodities, conveniencies, and pleaſures of life: A banker's bill, 
who is broke, or gold in a deſert iſland, would otherwiſe be full as valuable. 
When we approach a man, who is, as we ſay, at his eaſe, we are preſented with 
the pleaſing ideas of plenty, ſatisfaction, cleanlineſs, warmth ; a chearful houſe, 
elegant furniture, ready ſervice, and whatever is deſirable in meat, drink, or ap- 


parel. 


On the contrary, when a poor man appears, the diſagreeable images of 


want, penury, hard labor, dirty furniture, coarſe or ragged cloaths, nauſeous 
meat and diftaſteful liquor, immediately ſtrike our fancy. What elſe do we mean 
by ſaying that the one is rich, the other poor? And as regard or contempt is the” 
natural conſequence of theſe different ſituations in life; *tis eaſily ſeen what addi- 
tional light and evidence this throws on our preceding theory, with regard to all 


moral diſtinctions *. 


A Max, who has cured himſelf of all ridiculous prepoſſeſſions, and is fully, 
ſincerely, and ſteadily convinced, from experience as well as philoſophy, that the 
differences of fortune make leſs difference in happineſs than is vulgarly imagined; 
fuch a one does not meaſure out degrees of eſteem according to the rent- rolls of his 
acquaintance. He may, indeed, externally pay a ſuperior deference to the great 
lord above the vaſſal; becauſe riches are the moſt convenient, being the moſt 
fixed and determinate, ſource of diſtinction: But his internal ſentiments are more 
regulated by the perſonal characters of men, than by the accidental and capricious. 


favors of fortune. 


Ix moſt countries of Europe, family, that is, hereditary riches, marked with titles 
and ſymbols from the fovereign, is the chief ſource of diſtinction. In Eo Axp, 
more regard is paid to preſent opulence and plenty. Each practice has its advan- 


tages and diſadvantages. 


Where birth is reſpected, unactive ſpriritleſs minds re- 


main in haughty indolence, and dream of nothing but pedigrees and genealogies: 
The generous and ambitious ſeek honor and command and reputation and favor. 
Where riches are the chief idol, corruption, venality, rapine prevail: Arts, ma- 
nufactures, commerce, agriculture, floriſn. The former prejudice, being favor- 
able to military virtue, is more ſuited to monarchies. The latter, being the chief 


n There is ſomething very extraordinary, and 
ſeemingly unaccountable in the operation of our 
paſſions, wheh we confider the fortune and fitua- 
tion of others. Very often another's advance- 
ment and proſperity produces —_ which has a 

ſtrong mixture of hatred, and ariſes chiefly from 
the compariſon of ourſelves with the perſon. At 
the very ſame time, or at leaſt, in very ſhort in- 
tervals, we may feel the paſſion of reſpect, which 
is a ſpecies of affection or good will, with a mix- 
ture of humility. On the other hand, the misfor- 
tanes of our fellows often cauſe pity, which has 


in it a ſtrong mixture of good-will. This ſenti- 
ment of pity is nearly allied to contempt. which 
is a ſpecies of diſlike, along with a mixture of 
pride, I only point out theſe phznomena, as a 
ſubject of ſpecul:tion to ſach as are curious with 
regard to moral enquiries. Tis ſufficient for the 
preſent purpoſe to obſerve in general, that power 
and riches commonly cauſe reſpec, poverty and 
meanneſs contempt, tho' particular views and in- 
cidents may ſometimes raiſe the paſſions of eovy. 
and of pity. 


ſpur 
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ſpur to induſtry, agrees better with a republi government. And we 
accordingly find, that each of theſe forms of government, by varying, the 


xtility of thoſe cuſtoras, has commonly a proportionable effe& on the ſentiments. 
of mankind. | | | 


A 


„ 
_— 


ion 


OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE 
: TO OURSELVES. | 


\ x T HOEVER has paſſed an evening with ferious melancholy people, and 
has obſerved how ſuddenly the converſation was animated, and what 
fprightlineſs diffuſed itſelf over the countenance, diſcourſe, and behavior of the 
whole circle, on the acceſſion of a good-humored, lively companion; ſuch a one 
will eaftly allow, that CHEERFULNESS carries great merit with it, and natu- 
rally conciliates the good-will of mankind. No quality, indeed, more readily 
communicates itſelf to all around ; becauſe no-one has a greater propenſity to dif- 
play itſelf, in jovial talk and pleaſant entertainment. The flame ſpreads thro? the 
whole circle; and the moſt ſullen and moroſe are often caught by it. That the 
melancholy hate the merry, even the“ Horace ſays it, I have ſome difficulty 
to allow ; becauſe I have always . obſerved, that where the jollity is moderate 
and decent, ferious people are ſo much the more delighted, that it diſſipates the 
gloom, with which they are commonly oppreſſed ; and gives them an unuſual 
enjoy ment. E * a | 
Font this influence of cheerfulneſs, both to communicate itſelf, and to engage 
approbation, we may perceive, that there are another ſet of virtues, which, with- 
out any utility or any tendency to farther good, either of the community or of 
the poſſeſſor, diffuſe à ſatisfaction on the beholders, and procure friendſhip and re- 
gard. Their immediate ſenſation, to the perſon poſſeſſed of them, is agreeable : 
Others enter into the ſame humor, and catch the ſentiment, by a contagion or na- 
tural ſympathy : And as we cannot forbear loving whatever pleaſes, a kindly emo- 
tion ariſes towards the perſon, who communicates ſo much ſatisfaction. He is 
a more animating ſpectacle : His preſence diffuſes over us more ſerene complacency 
and enjoyment : Our imagination, entering into his feelings and diſpoſition, is af- 
fected in a more agreeable manner, than if a melancholy, deje&ed, ſullen, an- 


xious temper, were preſented to us. Hence the affection and approbation, 
which attend the former : The averſion and diſguſt, with which we regard the 
latter *. 


There is no man, who on articular occaſions, another, and can never be the object of blame. 'Tis 
is not affected with all the diſagreeable paſſions, 


ö only when the diſpoſition gives a propenſity to any 
fear, anger, dejection, grief, melancholy, anxiety, of theſe diſagreeable paſſions, that they disfigure 
&c. But theſe, ſo far as they are natural, and uni- 


4 the character, and by giving uneaſineſs, convey 
rerſal, make no difference ixt one man and the ſentiment of diſapprobation to the ſpecłator. 


Few 
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Fw men would envy the character, which CæsAR gives of Cass1vs, 8 


es He loves no play, 
As thou do'ſt, AnTrony : He hears no muſic : 
Seldom he ſmiles ; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mockt himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
That could be moved to ſmile at any thing. 


Not only ſuch men, as Czsar adds, are commonly dangerous, but allo, having 
little enjoyment within themſelves, they can never become agreeable to others, or 
contribute any thing to ſocial entertainment, In all polite nations and ages, a re- 
liſh of pleaſure, if accompanied with temperance and decency, is eſteemed a conſi- 
derable merit, even in the greateſt men; and becomes ſtill more requiſite in thoſe 
of inferior rank and character. Tis an agreeable repreſentation, which a 
Faencn writer gives of the ſituation of his own mind in this particular. Yirtue 
love, ſays he, without auſterity : Pleaſure without effeminacy : And life, without 
fearing its end *, . 1 | 18 | 
Wo is not ſtruck. with any ſignal inftance of GREATNESS of MIND or 
Dignity of character; with elevation of ſentiments, diſdain of flavery, and 
with that noble pride and ſpirit, which ariſes from conſcious virtue? The ſub- 
lime, ſays Lon oiN us, is often nothing but the echo or image of magnanimity ; 
and where this quality appears in any one, even tho' a ſyllable be not uttered, it 
excites our applauſe and admiration ; as may be obſerved of the famous ſilence of 
Ajax in the Oprssty, which expreſſes more noble diſdain and reſolute indigna- 
tion, than any language can convey * ? : T4; 
Mere I ALEXANDER, ſaid PARMENIO, I would accept of theſe offers made by Da- 
RIUS. So would 1 too, replied ALEXANDER, were I PaxMenio. This ſaying is 
admirable, ſays Low IN us, from a like principle“. 5 8 „ 
560. cries the ſame hero to his ſoldiers, when they refuſed to follow him to 
the In p1es, go tell your countrymen, that you left ALEXanDer compleating the con- 
queſt of the world. ALEXANDER,” faid the prince of ConDz', who always ad- 
mired this paſſage, ** abandoned by his ſoldiers, among Barbarians, not yet fully 
c ſubdued, felt in himſelf ſuch a dignity and right of empire, that he could not 
«<< believe it poſſible that any one would refuſe to obey him. Whether in Eo ROE 
* or in ASIA, among GREEKS or PERSIANS, all was indifferent to him: Where- 
<< ever he found men, he fancied he would find ſubjects.“ 3 
Tux confident of Mzpea in the tragedy recommends caution and ſubmiſſion; 
and enumerating 2 0vy 3 of that n 0 * her, what 
the has to ſu er againſt ſo many enemies. Myſelf, replies ſne; My/elf, 
IT fay, and it W. Boll Au juſtly recommends this paſſage as an inſtance of 
true ſub lime Te © La ; dae e 


1 J'ime la vertu, ſans rudeſſe; 


f Paimele plaiſir, ſans moleſſe; : 
xs” "ohm Jaime la vie, & n'en crains point la fin.“ St. Eva REMO. 
17 Cap. 9. | | _ N Idem. | ; Reflection 10 ſur Longin. 
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Warn Puociox, the modeſt, the gentle Proctor, was led to execution, he 
turned to one of his fellow - ſufferers, who was lamenting his own hard fate. / it 
not glory enough for you, ſays he, that you die with Pùnoc low“? | 

PLacz in oppoſition the picture which Tacrrvs draws of Virkrlius, fallen 
from empire, prolonging his ignominy from a wretched love of life, delivered 
over to the mercileſs rabble; toſt, buffetted, and kicked about; and conſtrained, 
by their holding a ponyard under his chin, to raife his head, and expoſe himſelf 
to every contumely. What abject infamy ! What low humiliation! Let even here, 
fays the hiſtorian, he diſcovered ſome ſymptoms of a mind not wholly dege- 
nerate. To a tribune, who inſulted him, he replied, J am ftilt your emperor”. 

We never excuſe the abſolute want of ſpitit and dignity of character, or a pro- 

r ſenſe of what is due to one's ſelf, in ſociety and the common intercourſe of 
Fife. This vice conſtitutes what we properly call meanne/ſs; when a man can ſubmit 
to the baſeft ſlavery, in order to gain his ends; fawn upon thofe, who abuſe him; 
and degrade himſelf by intimacies and familiarities with undeferving inferiors.. A 
certain degree of generous pride or ſelf-value is ſo requiſite, that the abſence of it 
in the mind diſpleaſes after the fame manner, as the want of a noſe, eye, or any 
of the moſt material features of the face or members of the bod x. 

THz utility of COURAGE, both to the public and to the perſon poſſaſſed of 
it, is an obvious foundation of merit: But to any one, who duly confiders the: 
matter, it will appear, that this quality has a peculiar luftre, which it derives. 
wholly from itſelf, and from that noble elevation inſeparable from it. Its figure, 


drawn by painters and by poets, diſplays, in each feature, a ſublimity and daring 


confidence ; which catches the eye, engages the affections, and diffufes, by ſympa- 
thy, a like fublimity of ſentiment over every ator. F 

Unpn what glorious colors does DEMOSTHENES ? repreſent Pi; where the 
orator apologizes for his own adminiſtration, and juſtifies that pertinacious love of 
Hberty, with which he had inſpired the ATHenians. ' © T beheld Prize,” ſays 
he, he with whom was your conteſt, reſolutely, while in purſuit of empire and 
*© dominion, fing himſelf to every wound; his eye goared, his neck wreſted, 
* his arm, his thigh pierced, whatever part of his body fortune ſhould ſeize on, 
«* that cheerfully relinquiſhing ; provided that, with what remained, he might 
& live in honor and renown. And ſhall it be faid, that he, born in Petia, a 
© place heretofore mean and ignoble, ſhould be inſpired with ſo high an ambition. 
and thirlt of fame: While you, Arnzkians, Oc.“ Theſe praiſes excite the 


expeRt a beamy, the diſappointment gives an un- 
y ſenſation, and produces à real deformity. 
pon the narration, ſays, Lamiata weſte, fadum: fn abjectneſs of character, Ice, is.diſraſttal 


3 aucel atur, muluis increpantibus, aullo in- and contemptible in another view. Where a 
ante: deformitas exitas . e ee ab- 


*PLurTares. in Proc. 
» FTerr. bid. lib. 3. The author entering 


* 


of iagpmcitude, as well as meanneſa. 


ſtulerat. To enter thoroughly into this method 
of thinking, we muſt make allowance for the an- 
cient maxims, that no one ought to prolong his 
life after it became diſhonorable ; but as he had 
always a right to diſpoſe of it, it then became a 
duty to part with it. 

* The abſence of a virtue may often be a vice; 
and that of the higheſt kind; as in the inſtance 


Where we 


not likely to have any higher eſtimation of him. 
And if the ſame perſon, who crouches to his ſu- 
periors, is iniolent to his inferiors (as often hap- 
pens) this contrariety of behavior, inſtead of cor- 
recting the former vice, aggravates it extremely, 
by the addition of a vice, ſtill more odious. See 
ſe. 8; | 20 
Pro corona. 


moſt 


- 


man has no ſenſe of velue in himſelf, we are 
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moſt lively admiration ; but the views preſented by the orator, carry us not, we 
_ 1 the hero himſelf, nor ever regard the future advantageous conſequences 
of his valor. | | 5 | 
Tu martial temper of the Romans, inflamed by continual wars, had raiſed 

their eſteem of courage ſo high, that, in their language, it was called virtue, 
by way of excellence and of diſtinction from all other moral qualities. The Svev1, 
in the opinion of Tacrrvs *, dreſt their hair with a laudable intent: Not for the pur- 
poſes of loving or being belrued : They adorned themſelves only for tber enemies, and in 
order to appear more terrible. A ſentiment of the hiſtorian, which would ſound a 
little oddly, in other nations and other ages. | 
Tu ScyTHians, according to Heropotus®, after fleaing the ſkin from 
the heads of their enemies, whom they had ſlain, dreſſed it like leather, and uſed 
it as a towel ; and whoeyer had the moſt of theſe towels was moſt eſteemed among 
them. So much had martial bravery, in that nation, as well as in many others, 
deſtroyed the ſentiments of humanity z a virtue ſurely much more uſeful and 
en ag: Het £ „5 f | | | 1 

| Tis indeed obſervabie, that, among all uncultivated nations who have not, as 
yet, had full exp:ri:nce of the advantages attending beneficence, juſtice, and the 
ſocial virtues, courage is the predominant excellence; what is moft celebrated by 
poets, recommended by parents and inſtructors, and admired by the public in 
general. The ethics of Home are, in this particular, very different from-thoſe 
of FrNRLOxN, his elegant imitator; and ſuch as are well ſuited to an age, in which 


one hero, as remarked by Tavcrypipets®, could aſk another, without offence, - 


whether or not he was a robber. Such alſo, very lately, was the ſyſtem of 
ethics, which prevailed in many barbarous parts of IRzLanp ; if we may credit 
SyensER, in his judicious account of the ſtate of that kingdom. 
Or the ſame claſs of virtues with courage is that undiſturbed, philoſophical 
TRANQUILLITY, ſuperior to pain, ſorrow, anxiety, ;and-each aſſault of ad- 
verſe fortune. Conſcious of his own virtue, ſay the philoſophers, the ſage ele · 
vates himſelf above every accident of life; and ſecurely placed in the temple of 
wiſdom, looks down on inferior mortals, engaged in purſuic of honers, riches, 
reputation, and each frivolous enjoyment. Theſe pretenſions, no doubt, when 
ſtretched to the utmoſt, are far too magnificent for human nature. They carry, 
however, a grandeur, with them, which ſeizes the ſpectator, and ſtrikes him with 
admiration. And the nearer we can approach, in practice, to this ſublime tran» 
quillity and indifference (for we muſt diſtinguiſh it from a ſtupid inſenſibility) the 
more ſecure enjoyment ſhall we attain within ourſelves, and the more greatneſs of 
mind ſhall we diſcover to the world. The philoſophical tranquillity may, indeed, 
be confidered only as a branch of magnanimi /. 13 
Wo admires net Socg ars; his perpetual ſerenity and contentment, amidſt 
che greateſt poverty and domeſtic vexations 3 his reſolute contempt of riches, and 


2 De moribus Germ. i dering a while up and down idly the country, 
Lib. 4. „„ taking only meat, he at laſt falleth into ſome bad 
© It is a common uſe, ſays he, amongſt their occalion, that fhall be offered; which being once 

gentlemen's ſons, char, as ſoon as they are able to made known, he is thenceforth counted a man of 

uſe their weapons, they ſtrait gather to themſeſves worth, in whom there is courage. 


Mm m 2 | magnanimous 
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magnanimous care of preſerving liberty, while he refuſed all aſſiſtance from his 
friends and diſciples, and avoided even the dependence of an obligation? EITE 
Tus had not ſo much as a door to his little houſe or hovel ; and therefore, ſoon loft 
his iron lamp, the only furniture which he kad worth taking. But reſolving to diſ- 
appoint all robbers for the future, he ſupplied its place with an earthern lamp, of 
which he very peaceably kept poſſeſſion ever after. DEN OP I PLE 
Ix antiquity, the heroes of philoſophy, as well as thoſe of war and patriotiſm, 
have a grandeur and force of ſentiment, which aſtoniſnes our narrow ſouls, and is 
raſhly rejected as extravagant and ſupernatural. They, in their turn, I allow, 
would have had equal reaſon to conſider as romantic and incredible, the degree 
of humanity, clemency, order, tranquillity, and other ſocial virtues, to which, in 
the adminiſtration of government, we have attained in modern times, had any one 
been then able to have made a fair repreſentation of them. Such is the compen- 
fation, which nature, or rather education, has made in the diſtribution of excel- 
lencies and virtues, in theſe different ages. e „„ 
Tu merit of BENEVOLENCE, ariſing from its utility, and its tendeney to 
the. good of | mankind, has been already explained, and is, no doubt, the ſource 
of a cogſiderahle part of that eſteem, which is fo univerſally paid it. But it will 
alſo be allowed, that the very ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of the ſentiment, its en- 
gaging endearments, its fond expreſſions, its delicate attentions; and all that flow 
of mutual confidence and regard, which enter into a warm attachment of love and 
friendſhip : It will be allowed, I ſay, that theſe feelings, being delightful in them- 
ſelves, ate neceſſarily communicated to the fpeftators, and melt them into the 
ſame fondneſs and delicacy. The tears naturally ſtart in our eyes on the appre- 
henfion of a warm ſentiment of this nature: Our breaſt heaves, our heart is agi- 
tated, and every humane tender principle of our frame, is ſet in motion, and gives 
us the pureſt and moſt ſatis factory enjoyment. Fs 
- Wuen poets form deſcriptions of ELvz1an fields, where the bleſſed inhabitants 
ſtand-in no need of each other's affiftance, they yet repreſent them as maintaining 
a conſtant entercourſe of love and friendſhip, and: ſooth our fancy with the 
pleaſing image of theſe ſuft and gentle paſſions. The idea of tender tranquillity: 
wy paſtoral ARCADIA is agreeable from a like principle, as has been: obſerved 
ve f 15 : 1 75 VV 
Wuo would live amidſt perpetual wrangling, and feolding; and mutual re- 
hes? The roughnefs and harſhneſs of theſe emotions diſturb and diſpleaſe us: 
e ſuffer by contagion and ſympathy ; nor can we remain indifferent ſpectators, 
even thoꝰ certain, that no peraicious conſequences would ever 
angry paſſions, _ | | | LE #7] 55 
As a certain proof, that the whole merit of benevolence is not derived from its 
uſefulneſs, we may obſerve, that, in a kind way of blame, we ſay, a perſon is too 
good; when he exceeds his part in ſociety, and carries his attention for others be- 
yond the proper bounds and meaſure. In like manner, we ſay a man is 100 high- 
irited, too intrepid, too indifferent about fortune: Reproaches, which really, at 
the bottom, imply more eſteem than many panegyrics. Being accuſtomed to rate 
the merit and demerit of characters chiefly by their uſual gr pernicious tendencies, 


4 Sect. 5+ Part 2. 
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we cannot forbear applying the epithet of blame, when we diſcover a ſentiment, 
winch riſes to a degree that is hurtful ; But it may happen, at the ſame time, that 
its noble elevation, or its engaging tenderneſs ſo ſeizes the heart, as rather to en- 
creafe our friendſhip and concern for the perſon. | 
Tux amours and attachments of HaRRV the IVth, during the civil wars of the 
league, frequently hurt his intereſt and his cauſe ; but all the young, at leaſt, and 
amorous, who can ſympathize with the tender paſſions, will allow, that this very 
weakneſs (for they will readily call it fuck) chiefly endears that hero, and intereſts 
them in his fortunes | ; | | | 
Fuse exceffive bravery and reſolute inflexibility of CHaRL ESA the XIkh ruined 
his own country, and infeſted all his neighbors : But have ſuch ſplendor and 
greatneſs in their appearance, as ſtrike us with admiration ; and they might, 
in ſome degree, be even approved of, if they betrayed not ſometimes too evident 
fymptoms of madneſs and diſorder. | 9 
Tre ATHENIANS pretended to the firſt invention of agriculture and of laws; 
and always valued themſelves extremely on the benefit thereby procured to the 
whole race of mankind. They alſo boaſted, and with reaſon, of their warlike 
enterprizes; particularly againſt thoſe innumerable fleets and armies of PERSLIANS, 
which invaded Greece: during the reign of Darrvus and Xerxes. But tho? there 
be no compariſon, in point of utility, between theſe peaceful and military honors ;. 
yet we find, that the orators, who have wrote ſuch elaborate panegyrics on that 
famous city, have chiefly triumphed in diſplaying. the warlike atchievements. 
Lys1as, Taucypipes, PLaTo and. Is0CcRATES diſcover, all of them, the ſame 
partiality; which, tho? condemned by calm reaſon and reflection, appears ſo natu- 
ral in the mind of mam. 2 FM | | 
Tis obſervable, that the great charm of 2 sonſiſts in lively pictures of the. 
ſublime paſſions, magnanimity, courage, diſdain of fortune; or thoſe of the tender 
affections, love and friendſhip ;. which warm the heart, and diffuſe over it ſimilar 
ſentiments and emotions. And tho' every kind of paſſion, even the moſt diſa - 
greeable, ſuch. as grief and anger, are obſerved, when excited by poetry, to con- 
vey a ſatisfaction, from a mechaniſm of nature, not eaſy to be explained: Yer. 
' thoſe more elevated or ſofter. affeftions have a peculiar influence, and pleaſe from 
more than one cauſe or principle. Not to mention, that they alone intereſt us in 
the fortune of the perſons repreſented, or communicate any eſteem and affection. 
for their character. „ 1 
Ax can it poſſibly be doubted, that this talent itſelf of poets, to move tlie 
paſſions, this PAT HE TIC and SUBLIME. of ſentiment, is a very conſiderable 
merit, and being enhanced by its extreme rarity, may exalt the perſon poſſeſſed of 
it, above every character of the age, in which he lives? The prudence, addreſs, 
ſteadineſs, and benign government of AvevsTvs, adorned with all the ſplendor of 
his noble birth and imperial crown, render him but an unequal competitor for fame 
with VIA OI, who lays nothing into the oppoſite ſcale but the divine beauties of his, 
poetical genius. * | | 


* Cheerfulneſs could ſcarce admit of blame from charaReriftic of folly, and on that account, . diſ- 
its exceſs,. were it not that diſſolute mirth, without guſtfal. 
a proper cauſe or ſubject, is a ſure ſymptom and 


* 
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Tux very ſenſibility to theſe beauties or a DELICACY of taſte, is itſelf a 
beauty in any character; as conveying the pureſt, the moſt durable, and moſt in- 
nocent of all enjoyments. . 8 1 

THesE are ſome inſtances of the ſpecies of virtue, that are praiſed from the im- 
mediate pleaſure, which they communicate to the perſon, poſſeſſed of them. No 
views of utility or of future beneficial conſequences enter into this ſentiment. of ap- 
probation yet is it of a kind ſimilar to that nther ſentiment, which ariſes from 
views of public or private utility. The ſame ſocial ſympathy, we may obſerve, 
or fellow-feeling with human happineſs or miſery, gives riſe to both; and this 
analogy in all the parts of the preſent cheory, may juſtly be regarded as a confir- 


mation of it. 
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: pO os IO N VU: 
OF QUALITIES TMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE 


| S the mutual ſhocks, im faciety, and the oppoſitions of intereſt and ſelf-Jove 
A have conſtrained mankind to eftablifh the laws of 1 * in order to pre- 

erve the advantages of common aſſiſtance and protection: In hke manner, the eter- 
nal contrarieties, in cam , of men's pride and ſelf- conceit, have introduced the 
rules of GOOD-MANNERS ar POLITENESS, in order to facilitate 
the intercourſe of minds, and an undiſturbed commerce and converfation. Among 
well-bred people, a mutual deference is affected: Contempt of others diſguiſed: 
Authority concealed: Attention given to each in his turn: And an eaſy ſtream 
of converſation maintained, without vehemence, without mutual interruptian, 
without eagerneſs for e and without any airs of * ge Theſe atten- 
tions and fegards are immediately agreeable to others, abſtracted from any conſi- 
deration of utility or beneficiaf tendencies: They conciliate affection, promote 
eſteem, and enhance extremely che merit of the perſon, ho regulates his behavior 


, Many of the Forms br breeding are arbitrary and caſual : But the thing ex- 
preſſed by them is ſtill the Tame. A SyanrarD goes out of his own houſe before 
3 to ſignify that he leaves him maſter of all. In other countries, the 

Landlord walks our laft, as a common mark of deference and regard. 
hy Ind to render a man effect 'good-company, he muſt have WIT 
and INGENU ITY as well as good-manners. Whut wit is, it may not be 
f *Tis the definition of virtue, that tis a guality ciety, or uſeful or agreeable to the perſon bim- 


of the mind agreeable to or approved of by every one, ſelf ; others produce it more immediately: Which 
— - it. hut dime Inalities is the dlafs of viatucs here aonſidered. 


produce pleaſure, becauſe they are uſefal ue ſo- 4 


OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE TO OTHERS. 455: 
eaſy to define; but "tis eaſy ſurely to determine, that *tis a quality immediately 
agreeable to others, and communicating, on its firſt appearance, a lively joy and 
ſatisfaction to every one, who has any comprehenſion of it. The moſt profound 
metaphyſics, indeed, might be employed, in explaining the various kinds and 
ſpecies of wit; and many claſſes of it, which are now received on the ſole teſti- 
mony of taſte and ſentiment, might, perhaps, be reſolved into more general prin- 
ciples. But this is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, that it does not affect taſte: 
and ſentiment, and beſtowing an immediate enjoyment, is a ſure ſource of appro- 
Lagos and flea 77 5H UPS oe 31S {5 7508 

Ix countries, where men paſs all their time in converſation, and viſits and af- 
ſemblies, theſe companionable qualities, ſo to ſpeak, are of high eſtimation, and 
form. a chief part of perſonal merit. In countries, where men hve a more domeſ- 
tic life, and either are employed in buſineſs or amuſe themſelves in a narrower 
circle of acquaintance, the more folid qualities are chiefly regarded. Thus I have 
often obſerved, that, among the Fxxxen, the firſt queſtions, with regard to a 
ſtranger, are, I he polite? Has be wit? In our own country, the chief praiſe be- 
ftowed, is always that of a good natured, ſenſible fellow. 5 
Ix converſation, the lively ſpirit of dialogue is agreeable, even to thoſe who de · 
ſire not to have any ſhare of the diſcourſe: Hence the teller of long ſtories or a 
pompous declaimer is very little approved of. But moſt men deſire likewiſe their 
turn in the converſation, and regard, with a very evil eye, that /aquacity,: which 
deprives them of a right they are naturally ſo jealous of. bs 5 e r 34.1 
Tuxxx are a ſet of harmleſs Ears, frequently to be met with in company, who 
deal much in the marvelous. Their uſual intention is to pleaſe and entertain; 
but as men are delighted with nothing but what they conceive to be truth, theſe 
people miſtake extremely the means of pleafing, and incur univerſal blame. 
Some indulgence, however, to lying or fiction is given in humorous ſtories; be- 
cauſe it is chere really agreeable and entertaining; and truth is not of any 

Et odvEN , genius of all kinds, even good ſenſe, and ſound reaſoning, when 
it riſes to an eminent degree, and is employed upon ſubjects of any conſiderable 
dignity and nice diſcernment, all theſe qualities ſeem immediately agreeable, and 
have a merit diſtin& from their uſefulneſs. Rarity, likewiſe, which ſo much 
enhances the price of eyery thing, muſt fet an additional value on theſe noble ta- 
_ Jeng at the , . we ot * 
. MovpesTy may be underſtood in different ſenſes, even abſtracted from chaſtity, 
which has been already treated of. It ſometimes means that tenderneſs and nicety 
of he nor, that apprehenſion of blame, that dread of intruſion or injury towards 
others, that Pubox, which is the proper guardian of every kind of virtue, and a 
ſure preſervative againſt vice and corruption. But its moſt uſual meaning is 
when it is oppoſed to impudence and arrogance, and expreſſes a diffidence 
of our own judgment, and a due attention and regard to others. In young men 
chiefly, this quality is a ſure ſign of good ſenſe ; and is alſo the certain means of 

augmenting that endowment, by preſerving their ears open to inſtruction, and 
making them ſtill graſp after new attainments. But it has a farther charm to every 
ſpectator ; by flattering each man's vanity, and preſenting the appearance of a 


2 | 8 
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docile pupil, who receives, with proper attention and reſpect, every word 
they utter 5. . . | MES 
A DESIRE of fame, reputation, or a character with others, is ſo far from being 
blameable, that it ſeems inſeparable from virtue, genius, capacity, and a ge- 
nerous or noble diſpolition. An attention, even to trivial matters, in order to 
pleaſe, is alſo expected and demanded by ſociety; and no one is ſurprized, if he 
finds a man in company, to obſerve a greater elegance of dreſs and more pleaſant 
flow of converſation than when he paſſes his time, at home, and with his own 
family. Wherein, then, conſiſts VANITY, which is ſo juſtly regarded as a 
fault or imperfeCtion? It ſeems to conſiſt chiefly in ſuch an intemperate diſplay of 
our advantages, honors and accompliſhments ; in ſuch an importunate and open 
demand of praiſe and admiration, as is offenſive to others, and encroaches too far 
on their ſecret vanity and ambition. It is beſides a ſure ſymptom of the want of 
true dignity and elevation of mind, which is ſo great an ornament. ro any charac- 
ter. For why that impatient defire of applauſe; as if you were not juſtly entitled 
to.it, and might not reaſonably expect that it would for ever attend you? Why ſo 
anxious to inform us of the great company which you have kept; the obliging 
things, which were {aid to you; the honors, the diſtinctions which you met with ; 


S Men have in general a much greater propenſity He muſt be a very ſuperficial thinker, who ima- 
to over-value than under-value themſelves; not- gines, that all ioftances of mutual deference are 
withſtanding the opinion of Auisror iE. This to be underſtood in earneſt and that a man would 

makes us more jealous of che exceſs on the former be more efteemable for being ignorant of his on 

fide, and c uſes us to regard, with a particular in- merits and accomp'iſhments.: A ſmall byaſe to- 
dulgence, all tendency to modeſty and ſelf-diffidence; wards modeſty, even in the internal ſentiments, 
as efleeming the danger leis of falling into any vi- is favorably regarded, eſpecially in young people; 


cious extreme of that nature. Tis thus, in coun- 


tries, where men's bodies are apt io exceed in cor- 


pulency, perſonal beauty is placed in a much 
greater degree of flenderneſs, than in countries 
where that is the moſt uſnal defect. Being ſo of- 
ten ſtruck with inſtances of one ſpecies of defor- 
mity, men think they can never keep at too great 
a diftance from it, and wiſh always to have a 
leaning to the oppoſite fide. In like manner, 


were the door opened to ſelf-praiſe, and were 
ed, that one ſhould 
we, I have learning, I 


MonTaicxse's maxim 
| fay as frankly, I have | 
have courage, beauty, or uit; as tis ſure we often 
think ſo; were this the caſe, I ſay, every one is 
ſenſible, that fuch a flood of impertinence would 
intolerable. For this reaſon cuſtom has eſtabliſhed 
it as a rule, in common ſocieties, that men ſhould not 


_ Indulge themſelves in ſelf-praiſe, nor even ſpeak 


much of themſelves ; and tis only among intimate 
friends or people of very manly behavior, that ore 
is allowed to do himſelf juſtice. No body finds 
fault with Mavnice, prince of Ok ance, for bis 
reply to one, who aſked him whom he eſteemed 
the firſt of the age, The marquis oe Sp1- 
0. A, ſaid he, is the ſecond. Tho! tis obſervable, 
tha: the ſclf-praiſe implied is here better implied, 
than if it had been directly expreſſed, without any 
cover or diſguiſe. | 
(oP 3 - 


and a ſtrong byaſs is required in the outward be - 
havior ; But this excludes not a noble pride and 
ſpirit, which may openly dilphay itſelf in its full 
extent, when one lies under calumny or oppreſ- 
ſion of any kind. The generous contumacy of 
SoCRATEs, as Cicero calls it, has been highly 
celebrated in all ages; and when joined to the 
uſual modeſty of his behavior, forms a moſt 
ſhining character. Iruicxires, the Ar nZNIAN 
general, being accuſed of betraying the intereſts 
of his country, aſked his accuſer, Would you, ſays 
be, on a like occafion have been guilty of has crime? 
By no means, replied the other. And cam you then 


imagine, cried the hero, that IT nIeRATES would 


1 | ' be guilty ; QuincT1L. lib. 5. cap. 12. In ſhort, 
break in upon us as would render ſociety wholly 5 


a 82 1 1 ſelf- value, 8328 de- 
cen ipuiſed, and coura ly ſupported un- 
der Funck and calumny. * 2 virtue, 
-and ſeems to derive its merit from the noble ele- 
vation of its ſentiment, or its immediate agreea- 
bleneſs to its poſſeſſor. In ordinary characters, 
we approve of a byaſs towards modeſty, which is 
a quality immediately agreeable to others : The 
vicious exceſs of the former virtue, viz. inſolenee 


or haughtineſs, is immediately diſagreeable to 


others: The exceſs of the latter is ſo to the poſ- 
ſeſſor. Thus are the boundaries of theſe duties 
adjuſted, 8 — 8 2 a 
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as if theſe were not things of courſe, and what we could readily, of ourſelves, - 


have imagined, without being told of them ? 2 

DE CEN CX, or a proper regard to age, ſex, character and ſtation in the 
world, may be ranked among the qualities, which are immediately agreeable to 
others, and which, by that means, acquire praiſe and approbation. An effemi- 
nate behavior in a man, a rough manner in a woman; theſe are ugly, becauſe un- 
fuitable to each character, and different from the qualities which we expect in the 
ſexes. Tis as if a tragedy abounded in comic beauties, or a comedy in tragic. 
The diſproportions hurt the eye, and convey a diſagreeable ſentiment to the ſpec - 
tators, the ſource of blame and diſapprobation. This is that indecorum, which is 
explained ſo much at large by CicE Ro in his offices. 
Ao the other virtues, we may alſo give CLEANLINESS a place; ſince 


it naturally renders us agreeable to others, and is no inconſiderable ſource of 


love, and affection. No one will deny, that a negligence in this particular is a 
fault; and as faults are nothing but ſmaller vices, and this fault can have no other 
origin than the uneaſy ſenſation, which it excites in others; we may, in this in- 
ftance, ſeemingly ſo. trivial, clearly diſcover the origin of moral diſtinctions, 
about which the learned have involved themſelves in ſuch mazes of perplexity and 
error. 8 : 

Bur beſides all the agreeable qualities, the origin of whoſe beauty we can, in 
fome degree, explain and account for, there ſtill remains ſomething myſterious 
and inexplicable, which conveys an immediate ſatisfaction to the ſpectator, but 
how, or why, or for what reaſon, he cannot pretend to determine. There is a 
MANN E R, a grace, a genteelneſs, and l- Know- not- what, which ſome men poſ- 
ſeſs above others, which 1s very different from external beauty and comelineſs, 
and which, however, catches our affection almoſt as ſuddenly and powerfully. And 
tho? this manner be chiefly talked of in the paſſion between the ſexes, where the 
concealed: magic is eaſily explained, yet furely much of it prevails in all our eſti- 


mation of characters, and forms no ineonſiderable part of perſonal merit. This 


| claſs of virtues, therefore, muſt be truſted entirely to the blind, but ſure teſtimony 


of taſte and ſentiment ; and muft be conſidered as a part of ethics, left by nature 


to-baffle all the pride of philoſophy, and make her ſenſible of her narrow bounda- 
ries and ſlender acquiſitions. | 8 | 
Wr approve of another, becauſe of his wit, politeneſs, modefty, decency, or 
any agreeable quality which he poſſeſſes ; altho* he be not of our acquaintance, 
nor has ever given us any entertainment, by means of theſe accompliſhments. The 
idea, which we form of their effect on his acquaintance, has an agreeable influence 
on our imagination, and gives us the ſentiment of approbation. This principle 


enters into all the judgments, which we form concerning morals. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE. 


DAS Tk. 


T may juſtly appear ſurprizing, that any man, in ſo late an age, ſhould find 
I it requiſite to prove, by elaborate reaſonings, that VIRTUE or PERSONAL 
MERIT conſiſts altogether in the poſſeſſion of mental qualities, a/eful or agree- 
able to the perſon himſelf or to others. It might be expected that this principle 
would have occurred even to the firſt rude, unpractiſed enquirers concerning mo- 
rals, and been received, from its own evidence, without any argument or diſpu- 
tation. Whatever is valuable in any kind, ſo naturally claſſes itſelf under the di- 
viſion of uſeful or agreeable, the utile or the dulce, that tis not eaſy to imagine, why 
we ſhould ever ſeek farther, or conſider the queſtion as a matter of nice reſearch 
or enquiry. And as every thing uſeful or agreeable mult poſſeſs theſe qualities 
with regard either to the perſon himſelf or to others, the compleat delineation or 
deſcription of merit ſeems to be performed as naturally as a ſhadow is caſt by the 
ſun, or an image is reflected upon water. If the ground, on which the ſhadow 
is caſt, be not broken and uneven; nor the ſurface, from which the image is re- 
flected, diſturbed and confuſed ; a juſt figure is immediately preſented, without 
any art or attention. And it ſeems a reaſonable preſumption, that ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes have perverted our natural underſtanding; when a theory, ſo ſimple 
and obvious, could fo long have eſcaped the moſt elaborate examination. 

BuT however the caſe may have fared with philoſophy ; in common life, theſe 
principles are ſtill implicitly maintained; nor is any other topic of praiſe or blame 
ever recurred to, when we employ any panegyric or ſatyre, any applauſe or cen- 
ſure of human action and behavior. If we obſerve men, in every intercourſe of 
buſineſs or pleaſure, in each diſcourſe and converſation ; we ſhall find them no 
where, except in the ſchools, at any loſs upon this ſubject. What ſo natural, 
for inſtance, as the following dialogue? You are very happy, we ſhall ſuppoſe 
one to ſay, addreſſing himſelf to another, that you have given your daughter to 
CLeanTHEs, He is a man of honor and humanity. Every one, who has any 
intercourſe with him, is ſure of fair and kind treatment.. I congratulate you too, 
ſays another, on the promiſing expectations of this ſon-in-law ; whoſe. aſſiduous 
application to the ſtudy of the laws, whoſe quick penetration and early knowlege 
both of men and buſineſs, prognoſticare the greateſt honors and advancement *. 
You ſurprize me much, replies a third, when you talk of CLzanTHEs as a man 
of buſineſs and application. I met him lately in a circle of the gayeſt company, 
and he was the very life and ſoul of our converſation : So much wit with good- 
manners; ſo much gallantry without affectation; ſo much ingenious knowlege ſa 


* Qualities uſeful to others. i Qualities uſeful to the perſon himſelf, 
ns | gen- 
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genteely delivered, I have never before obſerved in any one. You would ad- 
mire him ſtill more, ſays a fourth, if you knew him more familiarly. That cheer- 
fulneſs, which you might remark in him, is not a ſudden flaſh ſtruck out by com- 
pany : It runs thro' the whole tenor of his life, and preſerves a perpetual ſerenity 
on his countenance, and tranquillity in his ſoul. 
misfortunes as well as dangers; and by his greatneſs of mind, was till ſuperior 
to all of them '. The image, gentlemen, which you have here delineated of 
CLEANTHES, cry I, is that of accompliſhed merit. Each of you has given a 


ſtroke of the pencil to his figure; and you have unawares exceeded all the pictures 


drawn by GRATTAN or CAaSTIGLIONE. A philoſopher might ſelect this character 
as a model of perfect virtue. | 


' AND as every quality, which is uſeful or agreeable to ourſelves or others, is, 
in common life, admitted under the denomination of virtue or perſonal merit; 


ſo ne other will ever be received, where men judge of things by their natural, 


unprejudiced reaſon, without the deluſive gloſſes of ſuperſtition and falſe religion. 
Celibacy, faſting, penances, mortification, ſelf-denial, humility, filence, ſolitude, 
and the whole train of monkiſh virtues; for what reaſon are they every where re- 


jected by men of ſenſe, but becauſe they ſerve no manner of purpoſe ; neither ad- 


vance a man's fortune in the world, nor render him a more valuable member of 
ſociety ; neither qualify him for the entertainment of company, nor encreaſe his 
power of ſelf-enjoyment ? We obſerve, on the contrary, that they croſs all theſe 
deſireable ends; ſtupify the underſtanding and harden the heart, obſcure the fan- 
cy and ſower the temper. We juſtly, therefore, transfer them to the oppoſite 
column, and place them in the catalogue of vices ; nor has any ſuperſtition force 
ſufficient, among men of the world, to pervert entirely theſe natural ſentiments. 


A gloomy, hair-brained enthuſiaſt, after his death, may have place in the ca- 


lendar ; but will ſcarce ever be admitted, when alive, into intimacy and ſociety, 
except by thoſe who are as delirious and diſmal as himſelf. 

I . ſeems a happineſs in the preſent theory, that it enters not into that vulgar 
diſpute concerning the degrees of benevolence or ſelf-love, which prevail in human 
nature; a diſpute which is never likely to have any iſſue, both becauſe men, who 


have taken party, are not eaſily convinced, and becauſe the phenomena, which 


can be produced on either fide, are ſo diſperſed, ſo uncertain, and ſubje& to fo 
many interpretations, that *tis ſcarce poſſible accurately to compare them, or draw 
from them any determinate inference or concluſion. ?*Tis ſufficient for our preſent 
purpoſe, if it be allowed, what ſurely, without the greateſt abſurdity, cannot be 
diſputed, that there is ſome benevolence, however ſmall, infuſed into our boſom ; 
ſome ſpark of friendſhip for human kind; ſome particle of the dove, kneaded in- 
to our frame, together with the elements of the wolf and ſerpent. Let theſe ge- 
nerous ſentiments be ſuppoſed ever ſo weak; let them be ſufficient to move even 


a hand or finger of our body; they muſt ſtill direct the determinations of our mind, 


and where every thing elſe is equal, produce a cool preference of what is uſeful and 
ſerviceable to mankind, above what is pernicious and dangerous. A moral diſ- 


tinion, therefore, immediately ariſes; a general ſentiment of blame and approba- 


 k Qualities immediately agreeable to others.  * Qualities immediately agreeable to the 
perſoo himſel . aghy 3's | | | 


Nun 2 tion; 


He has met with ſevere trials, 
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tion; a tendency, however faint, to the objects of the one, and a proportionable 


averſion to thoſe of the other. Nor will thoſe reaſoners, who ſo earneſtly main- 
rain the predominant ſelfiſhneſs of human kind, be any way ſcandalized at hear- 
ing of the weak ſentiments of virtue, implanted in our nature. On the contrary, 
they are found as ready to maintain the one tenet as the other, and their ſpirit of - 
fatyre, (for ſuch it appears, rather than of corruption) naturally gives rife to both 
opinions; which have, indeed, a great and almoſt indiſſoluble connexion toge- 
Ther. | n 3 
AvARICE, ambition, vanity, and all paſſions, vulgarly, tho* improperly, com- 
prized under the denomination of ſelf-love, are here excluded from our theory 
concerning the origin of morals, not becauſe they are too weak, but becauſe they 
have not a proper direction, for that purpoſe. The notion of morals implies 
ſome ſentiment common to all mankind, which recommends the ſame object te 
general approbation, and makes every man, or moſt men, agree in the ſame opi- 
nion or deciſion concerning it. It alſo implies ſome ſentiment, fo univerſal and 
comprehenſive as to extend to all mankind, and render the actions and conduct, 
even of perſons the moſt remote, an object of applauſe-or cenſure, according as 
they agree or diſagree with that rule of right, which is eſtabliſhed. Theſe 
two requiſite circumſtances belong alone to the ſentiment of humanity here 
inſiſted on. The other paſſions produce, in every breaſt, many ſtrong ſentiments 
of deſire and averſion, affection and hatred ; but theſe neither are felt ſo much in 
common, nor are ſo comprehenſive, as to be the foundation of any general ſyſ- 
tem and eſtabliſhed theory of blame or approbation. © 
"Wrtn a man denominates another his enemy, his rival, his antagoniſt, 
his adverſary, he is underſtood- to ſpeak the language of ſelf - love, and to 
expreſs ſentiments, peculiar to himſelf, and ariſing from his particular circumſtan- 
ces and ſituation. But when he beſtows on any man the epithets of vicious or 
wdious or depraved, he then ſpeaks another language, and expreſſes ſentiments, in 
which, he expects, all his audience are to concur with him. e muſt here, there- 
fore, depart from his private and particular ſituation, and muſt chooſe a point of 
view, common to him with others: He muſt move ſome univerſal principle of 
the human frame, and touch a ſtring, to which all mankind have an accord and 
ſymphony. If he means, therefore, to expreſs, that this man poſſeſſes qualities, 
whoſe tendency is pernicious to ſociety, he has choſen this common point in view, 
and has touched the principle of humanity, in which every man; in ſome degree, 
concurs. While the human heart is compounded of the ſame elements as at pre- 
ſent, it will never be wholly indifferent to the good of mankind, nor entirely un- 
affected with the tendencies of characters and manners. And tho? this affection of 
humanity may not generally be eſteemed ſo ftrong, as vanity or ambition, yet, be- 
ing common to all men, it can alone be the foundation of morals, or of any ge- 
neral ſyſtem of conduct and behavior. One man's ambition is not another's am- 
bition ; nor will the ſame event or object ſatisfy both: But the humanity of one 
man is the humanity of every one; and the ſame object touches this paſſion in 
all human creatures. wt 425 | $5; | 
Bur the ſentiments, which ariſe from humanity, are not only the ſame in all 
human creatures, and produce the ſame approbation or cenſure; but they alſe 
«comprehend all human creatures; nor is there any one, whoſe conduct or charac- 
3 | | 
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ter is not, by their means, an object, to every one, of cenſure or approbation. 
On the contrary, thoſe other paſſions, commonly denominated ſelfiſh, both pro- 
duce different ſentiments in each individual, according to his particular ſituation ; 
and alfo contemplate the greateſt part of mankind with the utmoſt indifference 
and unconcern. Whoever has a high regard and eſteem for me flatters my va- 
nity; whoever expreſſes contempt mortifies and diſpleaſes me: But as my name 
is known but to a ſmall part of mankind, there are few, who come within the 
ſphere of this paſſion, or excite, on its account, either my affection or diſguſt. 
But if you repreſent a tyrannical, inſolent, or barbarous behavior, in any country 


or in any age of the world; T ſoon carry my eye to the pernicious tendency of | 


ſuch a conduct, and feel the ſentiments of repugnance and diſpleaſure towards it: 
No character can be ſo remote as to be, in this light, wholly indifferent to me. 
What is beneficial to ſociety or to the perſon himſelf muſt ſtill be preferred. And 
every quality or action, of every human being, muſt, by this means, be ranked 
under ſome clafs or denomination, expreſſive of general cenſure or applauſe. 
WHaT more, therefore, can we aſk to diſtinguiſh the ſentiments, dependant 


on humanity, from thoſe connected with any other paſſion, or to ſatisfy us, why. 


the former are the origin of morals, and not the latter? Whatever conduct gains 
any approbation, by touching my humanity, procures alſo the applauſe of all 
mankind, by affecting the ſame principle in them: But what ſerves my avarice or 
.ambition pleaſes-only theſe paſſions in me, and affe&s not the avarice or ambi- 


tion of the reſt of mankind. No conduct in any man, which has a beneficial ten- 


dency, but is agreeable to my humanity, however remote the perſon : But eve- 
ry man, ſo far removed as neither to croſs nor ſerve my avarice and ambition, is 
regarded as wholly indifferent by thoſe paſſions. The diſtinction, therefore, be- 
twixt theſe ſpecies of ſentiment being ſo great and evident, language muſt ſoon 
be moulded upon it, and ' muſt invent a peculiar ſet of terms, in order to expreſs 
'thoſe univerſal ſentiments of cenſure or approbation, which ariſe from humanity, 
or from views of general uſefulneſs and its contrary. VIRTUE and VICE 


become then known: Morals are recognized: Certain general ideas are framed of 


human conduct and behavior: Such meaſures are expected from men, in ſuch 
ſituations: This action is determined to be conformable to our abſtract rule; that 
other, contrary. And by ſuch univerſal principles are the particular ſentiments 
of ſelf-love frequently controuled and limited *. | 

It ſeems certain, both from reaſon and ex- And by theſe ſuppoſitions and views, we correct, 
perience, that a rude, untaught ſavage regulates in ſome meaſure, our ruder and narrower paſſions. 
chiefly his love and hatred by the ideas of private And tho* much of our friendſhip and enmity be 


utility and injury, and has but faint conceptions ſtill regulated by private conſiderations of benefit 
-of a general rule or ſyſtem of behavior. The man and harm, we pay, at leaſt, this homage to ge- 


who ſtands oppoſite to him in battle, he hates 
-heartily, not only for the preſent moment, which 
is almoſt unavoidable, but for ever after; nor is 
he ſatisfied without the moſt extreme puniſhment 
and vengeance. But we, accuſtomed to ſociety, 
and to more enlarged reflections, confider, that this 
man is ſerving his own country and community; 
that any man, in the ſame ſituation, would do 
the ſame ; that we ourſelves, in like circumſtan- 
ces, : obſerve a like conduct; that in general hu- 
man ſociety is beſt ſupported on ſuch maxims: 


— 


neral rules, which we are accuſtomed to reſpect, 


that we commonly pervert our adverſary's con- 
duct, by imputing malice or injuſtice to him, in 


order to give vent to thoſe paſſions, which ariſe 


from ſelf-love and private intereſt. When the 
heart is full of rage, it never wants pretexts of this 
nature; tho* ſometimes as frivolous, as thoſe, 
from which Horace, being almoſt cruſhed by 
the fall of a tree, .affe&s to accuſe of-parricide the 


:fift planter of it. 
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FRoM inſtances of popular tumults, ſeditions, factions, panics, and of all paſ- 
ſions, which are ſhared with a mulcitude ; we may learn the influence of ſociety, 
in exciting and ſupporting any emotion; while the moſt ungovernable diſorders 
are raiſed, we find, by that means, from the ſlighteſt and moſt frivolous occaſions. 
SOLON was no very cruel, tho', perhaps, an unjuſt- legiſlator, who puniſhed neu- 
ters in civil wars; and few, I believe, would, in ſuch caſes,” incur the penalty, 
were their affection and diſcourſe allowed ſufficient. to abſolve them. No ſelfiſh- 
neſs, and ſcarce any philoſophy, have there force ſufficient to ſupport a total cool- 
neſs and indifference; and he muſt be more or leſs than man, who kindles not in 
the common blaze. What wonder then, that moral ſentiments are found of ſuch 
influence in life; tho* ſpringing from principles, which may appear, at firſt ſight, 
ſomewhat ſmall and delicate? But theſe principles, we muſt remark, are ſocial 
and univerſal: They form, in a manner, the party of human-kind againſt vice 
or diſorder, its common enemy: And as the benevolent concern for others is dif- 
fuſed, in a greater or leſs degree, over all men, and is the ſame in all, it occurs 
more frequently in diſcourſe, is cheriſhed by ſociety and converſation, and the 
blame and approbation, conſequent to it, are thereby rouzed from that lethargy, 
into which they are probably lulled, in ſolitary and uncultivated nature. Other 
paſſions, tho* perhaps originally ſtronger, yet being ſelfiſh and private, are often 
overpowered by its force, and yield the dominion of our breaſt to thoſe ſocial and 
public principles. . 0 2 Ba OE TE br 6 

AnoTHER ſpring of our conſtitution, that brings great addition of force to 
moral ſentiment, is, the love of fame ; which rules, with ſuch uncontrolled au- 
thority, in all generous minds, and is often the grand object of all their deſigns 
and undertakings. By our continual and earneſt purſuit of a character, a name, 
a reputation in the world, we bring our own deportment and conduct frequently 
in review, and conſider how they appear in the eyes of thoſe, who approach and 
regard us. This conſtant habit of ſurveying ourſelf, as it were, in reflexion, keeps 
alive all the ſentiments of right and wrong, and begets in noble natures, a certain 
reverence for themſelves as well as others; which is the ſureſt guardian of every 
virtue. The animal conveniencies and pleaſures ſink gradually in their value; 
while every inward beauty and moral grace is ſtudiouſſy acquired, and the mind 
is accompliſhed in each perfection, which can adorn or embelliſn a rational crea- 

Hex is the moſt n morality with which we are acquainted: Here is 
diſplayed the force of many ſympathies. Our moral ſentiment is itſelf a feeling 
chiefly of that nature: And our regard to a character with others ſeems to ariſe 
only from a care of preſerving a character with ourſelves, and to obtain this end, 
we find it neceſſary to prop our tottering judgment on the correſpondent appro- 
bation of mankind. | 5 | ; 

Bur, in order to accommodate matters, and remove, if poſſible, every diffi- 
culty, let us allow all theſe reaſonings to be falſe. Let us allow, that when we 
reſolve the pleaſure, which' ariſes from views of utility, into the ſentiments of hu- 
manity and ſympathy, we have embraced a wrong hypotheſis. Let us confeſs it 
neceſſary to find ſome other explication of that applauſe, which is paid to ob- 
jets, whether inanimate, animate or rational, if they have a tendency to pro- 
mote the welfare and advantage of mankind, However difficult it be to con- 
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ceive, that an object is approved of, on account of its tendency to a certain end, 
while the end itſelf is totally indifferent; let us ſwallow this abſurdity, and con- 
ſider what are the conſequences. The preceding delineation or definition of 
VIRTUE muſt ſtill retain its evidence and authority: It muſt ſilt be allowed, 
that every quality of the mind, which is «/eful or agreeable to the perſon himſelf or 
to others, communicates- a pleaſure to the ſpeCtator, engages his eſteem, and is 
admitted under the honorable denomination of virtue or merit. Are not juſtice, 
fidelity, honor, veracity, allegiance, chaſtity, eſteemed ſolely on account of their 
tendency to promote the good of ſociety ? Is not that tendency inſeparable from 
humanity, benevolence, lenity, generoſity, gratitude, moderation, tenderneſs, 
friendſhip, and all the other ſocial virtues? Can it poſſibly be doubted, that in- 
duſtry, diſcretion, frugality, ſecrecy, order, perſeverance, forethought, judg- 
ment, and that whole claſs of virtues, of which many pages would not contain the 
catalogue; can it be doubted, I ſay, that the tendency of theſe virtues to pro- 
mote the intereſt and happineſs of their poſſeſſor, is the ſole foundation of their 
merit ? Who can diſpute that a mind, which ſupports a perpetual ſerenity and 
cheerfulneſs, a noble dignity and undaunted ſpirit, a tender affection and good- 
will to all around ; as it has more enjoyment within itſelf, is alſo a more animat- 
ing and rejoicing ſpectacle, than if dejected with melancholy, tormented with an- 
xiety, irritated with rage, or ſunk into the moſt abject baſeneſs and degeneracy ? 
And as to the qualities, immediately agreeable to others, they fpeak ſufficiently 
for themſelves; and he muſt be unhappy, indeed, either in his own temper, or in 
his ſituation and circumſtances, who has never perceived the charms of a facetious 
wit or flowing affability, of a delicate modeſty or decent genteelneſs of addreſs 
and manner. 2 | | 
I am ſenſible, that nothing can be more n nnel than to be poſitive or 
dogmatical on any ſubject; and that, even if exceſſive ſcepticiſm could be main- 
tained, it would not be more deſtructive to all juſt reaſoning and enquiry. I am 
convinced, that, where men are the moſt ſure and arrogant, they are commonly 
the moſt miſtaken, and have there given reins to paſſion, without that proper 
deliberation and ſuſpence, which can alone ſecure them from the groſſeſt abſurdi- 
ties. Yet I muſt confeſs, that this enumeration puts the matter in ſo ſtrong a 
light, that I cannot, at preſent, be more aſſured of any truth, which I learn from 
reaſoning and argument, than that virtue conſiſts entirely in the ufefulneſs or agree- 
ableneſs of qualities to the perſon himſelf poſſeſſed of them, or to others, who 
have any intercourſe with him. But when I reflect, that, tho? the bulk and fi- 
gure of the earth have been meaſured and delineated, tho* the motions of the tides 
have been accounted for, the order and ceconomy of the heavenly bodies ſubjected 
to their proper laws, and INFINITE itſelf reduced to calculation; yet men. 
ſtill diſpute concerning the foundation of their moral duties: When I reflect on 
this, I ſay, I fall back into diffidence and ſcepticiſm, and ſuſpect, that an hypo- 
theſis, ſo obvious, had it been a true one, would, long ere now, have been 
received by the unanimous ſuffrage and confent of mankind. | 
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Havixc explained the moral approbation attending virtue, there remains no- 
thing, but to conſider briefiy our intereſted obligation to it, and to enquire, whe- 
ther every man, who has any regard to his own happineſs and welfare, will not 
| beſt find his account in the practice of every moral duty. If this can be clearly 
| aſcertained from the foregoing theory, we ſhall have the ſatisfaction to reflect, 
that we have advanced principles, which not only, tis hoped, will ſtand the teſt 
of reaſoning and enquiry, but may contribute to the amendment of men's lives, 
and their improvement in morality and ſocial virtue. And tho? the philoſophi- 
1 cal truth of any propoſition by no means depends on its tendency to promote the 
interefts of ſociety ; yet a man has but a bad grace, who delivers a theory, how- 
ever true, which, he muſt confeſs, leads to a practice dangerous and pernicious. 
Why rake into thoſe corners of nature, which ſpread a nuiſance all around ? 
Why dig up the peſtilence from the pit, in which it is buried? The ingenuity 
of your reſearches may be admired ; but your ſyſtems will be deteſted: And man- 
kind will agree, if they cannot refute them, to fink them, at leaft, in eternal ſi- 
lence and oblivion. Truths, which are pernicious to ſociety, if any ſuch there be, 
will yield to errors, which are ſalutary and advantageous. 5 
Bur what philoſophical truths can be more advantageous to ſociety, than thoſe 
here delivered, which repreſent virtue in all her genuine and moſt engaging charms, 
and make us approach her with caſe, familiarity, and affection? The diſtal dreſs 
falls off, with which many divines, and ſome philoſophers had covered her; and 
| nothing appears but gentleneſs, humanity, beneficence, affability z nay even, at 
5 proper intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks not of uſeleſs auſterities 
and rigors, ſuffering and ſelf-denial. She declares, that her ſole purpoſe is, to 
make her votaries and all mankind, during every inftant of their exiſtence, if poſ- 
fible, cheerful and happy; nor does ſhe ever willingly part with any pleaſure but 
im hopes of ample compenſation in ſome other period of their lives, The ſole 
trouble which ſhe demands is that of juſt. calculation, and a-ſteddy preference of 
the greater happineſs. And if any auſtere pretenders approach her, enemies to 
joy and pleaſure, ſhe either rejects them as hypocrites and deceivers ; or if ſhe 
admits them in her train, they are ranked, however, among the leaft favored of 
her votaries. ; Mart {Hy IT ß 5 


Axp indeed, to drop all figurative expreſſion, what hopes can we ever have 
of engaging mankind to a practice, which we confeſs full of auſterity and rigor? 
Or what morality can ever ſerve any uſeful purpoſe, unleſs it can ſnow, by a par- 
ricular detail, that all the duties, which it recommends, are alſo the true intereſt 
of each individual? The peculiar advantage of the foregoing theory, ſeems to 

be, that it furniſhes, proper mediums for that purpoſe. = 33 

Tnar the virtues which are immediately aſeful or agreeable to the perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed of them, are deſireable in a view. to felt-intereſt, it would ſurely be ſuper- 
fluous to prove. Moraliſts, indeed, may ſpare themſelves all the pains, which 

they often take in recommending theſe duties. To what purpoſe collect argu- 
ments to evince, that temperance is advantageous, and the exceſſes of pleaſure 
burtful? When it appears, that theſe exceſſes are only denominated ſuch, be- 


| cauſe 
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cauſe they are hurtful 3 and that, if the unlimited uſe of ſtrong liquors, for in- 
ſtance, no more impaired health or the faculties of the mind and body than the 


uſe of air or water, it would not be a whit more vicious or blameable. 


Ir ſeems equally ſuperfluous to prove, that the companionabie virtues of good- 


manners and wit, | decency and genteelneſs, are more deſirable than the contrary. 
qualities, Vanity alone, without other conſiderations, is a ſufficient motive to 
make us wiſh the poſſeſſion of theſe accompliſnments. No man was ever willing- 
ly deficient in this particular. All our failures here proceed from bad education, 
want of capacity, or a perverſe and unpliable diſpoſition. Would you have your 
company coveted, admired, followed; rather than hated, deſpiſed, avoided? Can 
any one ſeriouſly deliberate in the caſe? As no enjoyment is ſincere, without ſome 
reference to company and ſociety; ſo no ſociety can be agreeable or even tolerable, 
where a man feels his preſence unwelcome, and diſcovers all around him ſymptoms 
of diſguſt and aveiſien . | 4} 1 
Bur why, in the greater ſociety or confederacy of mankind, ſhould not the 
caſe be the ſame as in particular clubs and companies? Why is it more doubtful, 
that the enlarged virtues of humanity, generoſity, beneficence, are deſirable with 
a view to happineſs and ſelf-intereſt, than the limited endowments of ingenuity and 
politeneſs? Are we apprehenſive, leſt thoſe ſocial affections have a greater and 
more immediate interference, than any other purſuits, with private utility, and can- 
not be gratified, without ſome important ſacrifices of honor and advantage ? If ſo, 
we are but ill inſtructed in the nature of the human paſſions, and are more influ- 
enced by verbal diſtinctions than by real differences. . 1 
. WHATEVER contradiction may vulgarly be ſuppoſed betwixt the ſelſiſb and ſo- 
cial ſentiments or diſpoſitions, they are really no more oppoſite than ſelfiſh and 
ambitious, ſelfiſh; and revengeful, ſelfiſn and vain. Tis requiſſte, that there be 
an original propenſity of ſome kind, in order to be a baſis to ſelf-love, by giving 
a reliſ to the objects of its purſuit; and none more fit for this pu poſe than be- 
nevolence or humanity. The goods of fortune are ſpent in one gratification or 
other: The miſer, who accumulates his annual income, and lends it out at inter- 
eſt, has really ſpent it in the gratification of his avarice. And it would be dif- 
ficult to ſnow, why a man is more a loſer by a generous action, than by any 
other method of expence; ſince the utmoſt which he ean attain, by the moſt ela- 
borate ſelfiſhneſs, is the indulgence of ſome affection. eee eee 
No if life, without paſſion, muſt be altogether inſipid and tireſome; let a 


— 


man ſuppoſe that he has full power of modelling his on diſpoſition, and let him 


deliberate what appetite or deſire he would chooſe for the foundation of his hap- 
pineſs and enjoyment. Every affection, he would obſerve, when baten by ſuc- 
ceſs, gives a ſatisfaction proportioned to its force and violence; hut beſides this 

advantage, common to all, the immediate feeling of benevolence. and friendſhip, 

humanity and kindneſs, is ſweet, ſmooth, tender, and agreeable, independent gf 
all fortune and accidents; Theſe virtues are beſides attended with a pleaſing con- 
feiouſneſs or remembrance; and keep us in humor with ourſelves as well as others; 
vhile we retain the agreeable reflection of having done our part towards mankind 
and ſociety. And tho all men ſhow a jealouſy of our ſueceſs in the purſuits of 
avarice or ambition; yet are we almoſt ſure of their: good- will and good wiſhes, 
fo long as we perſevere in the paths of virtue, and employ ourſelves in the execu- 
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tion of generous plans and purpoſes. What other paſſion is there where we fhall 
find fo many 2 united; an agreeable ſentiment, a pleaſing conſciouſneſs, 
a good reputation? But of theſe truths, we may obſerve, men are, of themſelves, 
pretty much convinced; nor are they deficient in their duty to ſociety, becauſe 
they would not wiſh to be generous, friendly, and humane; but becauſe they 
do not feel themſelves fuch. | | | Bi l 
Tazarixe vice with the greateſt candor, and making it all poſſible con- 
ceſſions, we muſt acknowlege, that there is not, in any inſtance, the ſmalleſt pre- 
text for giving it the preference above virtue, with a view to ſelf-intereſt ; ex- 
perhaps, in the cafe of juſtice, where a man; taking things in a certain 
light, may often ſeem to be a loſer by his integrity. And tho! it is allowed, that, 
without a regard to property, no ſociety could ſubſiſt; yet according to the im- 
perfect way, in which human affairs are conducted, a ſenſible knave, in particu» 
lar incidents, may think, that an act of iniquity or infidelity will make a conſider- 
able addition to his fortune, without cauſing any confiderable breach in the focial 
union and confederacy. That boxefty is the beſt policy, may be a good general 
rule; but is liable to many exceptions: And he, it may, perhaps, be judged, eon- 
ducts himſelf with moſt wiſdom, who obſerves the general rule, and takes advan- 
tage of all the exceptions. | x * 1 
I mvsr confeſs, that if a man thinks, that this reaſoning much requires an an- 
ſwer, it will be a little difficult to find any, which will to him appear ſatis f 
and convincing. If his heart rebels not againſt ſuch pernicious maxims, if he fee 
no reluctance to the thoughts of villany or baſeneſs, he has indeed loſt a conſider- 
able motive to virtue; and we may expect, that his practice will be anſwerable to 
bis ſpeculation. But in all ingenuous natures, the antipathy to treachery and 
roguery is too ftrong to be counterballanced by any views of profit or pecuniary 
advantage. Inward peace of mind, cenſcioufſnefs of integrity, a ſatisfactory re- 
view of our own conduct; theſe are eircumſtances very requiſite to happineſs, 


pipe 
and will be cheriſhed and cultivated by every honeſt man, who feels the import- 


Such a one has, beſides, the frequent ſatisfaction of ſecing knaves, with all 
their pretended cunning and ability, betrayed by their own maxims ; and whilc 
they purpoſe to cheat with moderation and fecrecy, a tempting incident occurs, 
nature is frail, and they give into the ſnare ; whence they can never extricate them- 
ſelves, without a total loſs of reputation, and the forfeiture of all future truſt and 
confidence with mankind. | 0475 | TREES 

Bur were they ever fo ſecret and ſuceefsful, the honeſt man, if he has any 
tincture of philoſophy, or even common obſervation and reflection, will diſcover, 
that they themſelves are, in the end, the greateſt dupes, and have ſacrificed the 
invaluable enjoyment of a character, with themſelves at leaft, for the acquiſition 
of worthleſs toys and gewgaws. How little is requiſite to ſupply the neceſſities 
of nature? And in a view to pleaſure, what compariſon between the unbought ſa- 
tisfactions of converſation, ſociety, ſtudy, even health and the common beauties 
of nature, but above all the ul reflection on one's own conduct: What 
compariſon, I ſay, between theſe, and the feveriſh, empty amuſements of luxu- 
ry and ex ? Theſe natural pleafures, indeed, are really without price ; both 
becauſe .they are below all price in their attainment, and above it in their enjoy- 
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CONCERNING MORAL SENTIMENT. 


IF the foregoing hypotheſis be received, it will now be eaſy for us to determine 
| the queſtion firſt ſtarted *, concerning the general principles of morals ; and 
o* we poſtponed the deciſion of that queſtion, leſt it ſhould then involve us in 

intricate ſpeculations, which are unfit for moral diſcourſes, we may reſume it at 

preſent, and examine how far either reaſon or ſentiment enters into all determina- 
tions of praiſe or cenſure. To e | 

Tax chief foundation of moral praiſe being ſuppoſed to lie in the uſefulneſs of 
any quality or action; tis evident, that reaſon mult enter for a conſiderable ſhare 
in all determinations of this kind; ſince nothing but that faculty can inſtruct us 
in the tendency of qualities and actions, and point out their beneficial conſequen- 
ces to ſociety and to their poſſeſſors. In many caſes, this is an affair liable to 
great controverſy : Doubts may ariſe ; oppoſite intereſts: occur; and a preference 
muſt be given to one fide, from very nice views, and a ſmall overballance of uti- 
lity. This is particularly remarkable in queſtions with regard to juſtice; as is, in- 
deed, natural to ſuppoſe from that ſpecies of utility, which atrends this virtue. 

Were every ſingle inſtance of juſtice, like that of benevolence, uſeful to ſociety ; 

this would be a more ſimple ſtate of the caſe, and ſeldom liable to great contro- 

verſy. But as ſingle inſtances of juſtice are often pernicious in their firſt and im- 

mediate tendency, and as the advantage to ſociety reſults only from the obferv- 

ance of the general rule, and from the concurrence and combination of ſeveral 
perſons in the ſame equitable conduct; the caſe here becomes more intricate and 
involved. The various circumſtances of ſociety ; the various conſequences of any 
practice; the various intereſts, which may be propoſed : Theſe on many occaſions 
are doubtful, and ſubje& to great diſcuſſion and enquiry. The object of muni- 
cipal laws is to fix all queſtions with regard to juſtice : The debates of civilians ; 
the reflections of politicians; the precedents of hiſtories and public records, are all 
directed to the ſame purpoſe. And a very accurate reaſon or judgment is often re- 
quiſite, to give the true determination, amidft ſuch intricate doubts ariſing from 
obſcure or oppoſite utilities. 
Bur tho? reaſon, when fully affiſted and improved, be ſufficient to inſtruct us 
in the pernicious or uſeful tendencies of qualities and actions; it is not alone ſuf- 
ficient to produce any moral blame or approbation. Utility is only a tendency to 

a certain end; and were the end totally indifferent to us, we ſhould feel the fame 

indifference towards the means. Tis requiſite a ſentiment ſhould here diſplay it- 

felf, in order to give a preference to the uſeful above the pernicious tendencies. 

This ſentiment can be no other than a feeling for the happineſs of mankind, and 


* Seb, I. o See Appendix II. 
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a reſentment of their miſery ; ſince theſe are the different ends, which virtue and 
vice have a tendency. ta promote. Here therefore, reaſon inſtructs us in the ſe- 
veral tendencies of actions, and Humanity makes a diſtinction in favor of thoſe, 
which are uſeful and beneficial. . 
Tuis partition betwixt the faculties of underſtanding and ſentiment, in all 
moral deciſions, ſeems clear from the preceding hypotheſis. But I ſhall ſuppoſe 
that hypotheſis falſe : It will then be requiſite to look out for ſome other theory, 
that may be ſatisfactory; and I dare venture to affirm, that none ſuch will ever 
be found, ſo long as we ſuppoſe reaſon to be the ſole ſource of morals. To prove 
this, it will be proper to weigh the five following conſideratios 7 
I. Tis eaſy for a falſe hypotheſis to maintain ſome appearance of truth, while 
it keeps wholly in generals, makes uſe of undefined terms, and employs com- 
pariſons, inſtead of inſtances. This is particularly remarkable in that philoſophy, 
which aſcribes the diſcernment of all moral diſtinctions to reaſon alone, without 
the concurrence of ſentiment. Tis impoſſible, in any particular inſtance, that 
this hypotheſis can ſo much as be rendered intelligible ; whatever ſpecious figure 
it may make in general declamations and diſcourſes. - Examine the crime of ingra- 
#tude, for inſtance; which has place, wherever we obſerve good-will, expreſſed 
and known together with good offices performed, on the one fide, and a return 
of ill- will or indifference, with ill - offices or neglect on the other: Anatomize all 
theſe circumſtances, and examine, by your reaſon. alone, in what conſiſts the de- 
merit or blame: You never will come to any iſſue or concluſio n. 
Reason judges; either of matter of fact or of relations. Enquire. then, fr}, 
where is that matter of fact, which we here call crime; point it out; determine 
the time of its exiſtence; deſcribe its eſſence or nature; explain the ſenſe or facul- 
ty, to which it diſcovers itſelf. It reſides in the mind of the perſon, who is un- 
grateful. He muſt, therefore, feel it, and be conſcious of it. But nothing is 
there, except the paſſion of ill will or abſolute indifference. Vou cannot ſay, that 
theſe, of themſelves, always, and in all circumſtances, are crimes. No: They 
are only crimes, when directed towards perſons, who have before expreſſed and 
diſplayed good- will towards us. Conſequently, we may infer, that the crime of 
ingratitude is not any particular individual fact; but ariſes from a complication 
-of. circumſtances, which, being preſented to the ſpectator, excites the ſentiment of 
blame, by the particular ſtructure and fabric of his mind. ee ee 


IIS repreſentation, you v, is falſe. Crime, indeed, conſiſts not in a par- 
ticular fa, of whoſe reality e are aſſured wy eaſes But it conſiſts in certain 
moral relations, diſcoverable by reaſon, in the ſame manner as we diſcover, by rea- 
ſon, the truths of geometry or algebra. But what are the relations, I aſk, of 
which you here talk? In the caſe: ſtated above, I ſee firſt good-will and good- 
- offices, in one perſon; then ill-will and ill- offices in the other. Betwixt theſe, 
there is the relation of contrariety. Does the crime conſiſt in that relation: But 
ſuppoſe a perſon bore me ill- will or did me ill- offices; and I, in return, were in- 
- different towards him, or did him good- offices: Here is the ſame relation of con- 
trarieiy; and yet my conduct is often highly laudable. Twiſt and turn this mat- 
ter, as much as you will, you can never reſt the morality on relation; but muſt 

of ſeime nere. 
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Wuen 'tis affirmed, that two and three are equal to the half of ten; this rela- 
tion of equality, I underſtand perfectly. I conceive, that if ten be divided into 
two parts, of which one has as many unites as the other; and if any of theſe 
parts be compared to two added to three, it will contain as many unites as that 
compound number. But hen you draw thence a compariſon to moral relations, 
I own, that I am altogether at a loſs to underſtand you. A moral action, a crime, 
ſuch as ingratitude, is a complicated object. Does the morality conſiſt in the re- 
lation of its parts to each other. How? After what manner? Specify the rela- 
tion: Be more particular and explicite in your propoſitions; and you will eaſily ſee 
CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 27 ps ; awacd ins 
No, ſay you, the morality conſiſts in the relation of actions to the rule of 
right; and they are denominated good or ill, according as they agree or diſagree 
with it. What then is this rule of right? In what does it conſiſt? How is it de- 
termined? By reaſon, you'll ſay, which examines the moral relations of actions. 
So that moral relations are determined by the compariſon of actions to a rule. 
And that rule is determined by conſidering the moral relations of objects. Is not 
Zi , . 5d 4 47 £ 
All this is metaphyſics, you cry. That is enough: There needs nothing more 
to give a ſtrong preſumption of falſnood. Tes, replied I: Here are metaphyſics 
ſurely : But they are all on your fide, who advance an abſtruſe hypotheſis, which 
can never be made. intelligible, nor quadrate with any particular inſtance or illu- 
ſtration. The hypotheſis which we embrace is plain. It maintains, that mo- 
rality is determined by ſentiment. li defines virtue to be, whatever mental action 
er qualiiy gives ta n ſpectator the. pleaſing ſentiment q approbation; and vice the 
contrary. We then proceed to examine a plain matter of fact, viz. what actions 
have this influence: We conſider all the circumſtances, in which theſe actions 
agree: And from thence endeavor to extract ſome general obſervations with re- 
gard to theſe ſentiments. If you call this metaphyſics, and find any thing abſtruſe 
here, you need only conclude, that your turn of mind is not ſuited to the moral 
r d liw 4nmn30o5 ant te. 
II. Wurm a man, at any time, deliberates concerning his own conduct, (as, 
whether he had better, in à particular emergence, aſſiſt a brother. or a benefactor) 
he muſt conſider theſe ſeparate relations, with the whole circumſtances. and ſitua- 
tion of the perſons; in order to determine the ſuperior duty and obligation: And 
in order to determine the proportion of lines in a 1y, triangle, tis neceſſary to exa- 
mine the nature of that figure, and the relations, which its ſeveral, parts bear to 
each other. But notwithſtanding this appearing ſimilarity in the two caſes, there 
is, at the bottom, an extreme difference between them. A ſpeculative reaſoner 
concerning triangles or circles conſiders the ſeveral known and given relations of 
the parts of theſe figures; and from thence infers ſome unknown relation, Which 
is dependent on the former. But: im moral deliberations, e moſt be acquainted, 
before - hand, with all the objects, and all the relations to each, other; and from a 
Compariſon of the whole, fix our choice or approbation. No new fact to be aſcer- 
tained : No new relation to he diſcovered. The whole circumſtances of the caſe 
are ſyppoſed to be laid before us, ere We can fix any ſentence of blame or approba- 
tion. If. aby material circumſtange be yet unknown or douhtſuſ, we mult firſt 
employ our enquiry Otoiutellectual faculties! to aſſure us of it and muſt ent 
OY | 2 or 
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for a time all moral deeiſion or ſentiment. While we are ignorant, whether a 
man was aggreſſor or not, how can we determine whether the perſon, who killed 
him, be criminal or innocent? But after every circumſtance, every relation is 
known, the underftanding has no farther room to operate, nor any object, on 
which it could employ itſelf. The approbation or blame, which then enſues, can- 
not be the work of the judgment, but of the heart; and is not a ſpeculative pro- 
poſition or affirmation, but an active feeling or ſentiment. In the diſquiſitions of 
the underſtanding, from known circumſtances and relations, we infer ſome new 
and unknown. In moral deciſions, the whole circumſtances and relations muſt be 
antecedently known; and the mind, from the contemplation of the whole, feels 
ſome new impreſſion of affection or diſguſt, eſteem or contempt, approbation or 
blame. | | SF WOE, 5 | Ces 
. Hence the great difference betwixt a miſtake of fa# and one of right; and 
hence the reaſon, why the one is commonly criminal and not the other. When 
OEvievs killed Laivs, he was ignorant of the relation, and from circum- 
ſtances, innocent and involuntary, formed erroneous opinions concerning the ac- 
tion which he committed. But when NERO killed AcRIPPINA, all the relations 
between himſelf and the perſon, and all the circumſtances of the fact were antece- 
dently known to him : But the motive of revenge, or fear or intereſt, prevailed 
in his ſavage heart, over the ſentiments of duty and humanity. And when we 
xpreſs a deteſtation againſt him, to which he, himſelf, in a little time, became 
inſenſible; tis not, that we ſee any relations, of which he was ignorant, but 
that, from the rectitude of our diſpoſition, we feel ſentiments, againſt which he 
was hardened, from flattery and a long perſeverance in the moſt enormous 
crimes. In theſe ſentiments, then, not a diſcovery of relations of any kind, do 
all moral determinations conſiſt. Before we can pretend to form any deciſion of 
this kind, every thing muſt be known and aſcertained on the ſide of the object or 
action. Nothing remains but to feel, on our part, ſome ſentiment of blame or ap- 
bation ; whence we prondunce the action criminal or virtuous, 

III. Tris doctrine will become ſtill more evident, if we compare moral 
with natural, to which, in many particulars, it bears ſo near a reſemblance. Tis 
on the proportion, relation, and poſition of parts, that all natural beauty depends; 
but it w be abſurd thence to infer, that the perception of beauty, like that of 
truth in geometrical 28 confiſts wholly in the perception of relations, and 
was performed entirely by the underſtanding or intellectual faculties. In all the 
ſciences, our mind, from the known relations, inveſtigates the unknown: But in 
all deciſions of taſte or external beauty, the whole relations are before - hand 
obvious to the eye; and we thence proceed to feel a ſentiment of complacency 
or diſguſt, according to the nature of the object, and diſpoſition of our 


eure has fully explained all the qualities of the circle; but has not, in 
propoſition, ſaid a word of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. The beauty * 
aq of the circle. It lies not in any part of the line, whoſe parts are equally 

ant from a common center. It is only the effect, which that figure operates 
upon the mind, whoſe peculiar fabric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch 
ſentiments. In vain would you look for it in the circle, or ſeek it, either by you 
ſenſes or by mathematical reaſonings, in all the properties of that figure. > - 
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ATTzxD. to PalLADie and PzrRAvLT, while they explain all the parts and 
proportions of a pillar : They talk of the cornice and freeze and baſe and entabla- 
ture and fhaft and architrave; and give the deſcription and pofition of each of 
theſe members. But ſhould you aſk the deſcription and poſition of its beauty, 
they would readily reply, that the beauty is not any of the parts or members of a 
pillar, but reſults from the whole, when that complicated figure is preſented to an 
intelligent mind, ſuſceptible of thoſe finer ſenſations. Till ſuch a ſpectator appear, 
there is nothing but a figure of ſuch particular dimenſions and proportions : From 
his ſentiments alane ariſe its elegance and beauty. 

AGamn; attend to CicEro, while he paints the crimes ofaVerRrEs ora CaTilLing; 
you muſt acknowlege, that the moral turpitude reſults, in the ſame manner, from 
the contemplation of the whole, when preſented to a being, whoſe organs have 
ſuch a particular cructure and formation. The orator may paint rage, inſolence, 
barbarity on the one ſide : Meekneſs, ſufferance, ſorrow, innacence on the other: 
But if you feel no indignation or compaſſion ariſe in you from this complication of 
circumſtances, you would in vain aſk him, in what conſiſts the crime or villainy, 
which he ſo vehemently exclaims againſt : At what time, or on what ſubject it 
firſt began to exiſt: And what has a few months afterwards became of it, when 
every diſpoſition and thought of all the actors is totally altered, or annihilated. 
No ſatisfactory anſwer can be given to any of theſe queſtions, upon the abſtract 
hypotheſis of morals ; and we muſt at laſt acknowlege, that the crime or immo- 
rality is no particular fact or relation, which can be the object of the underſtand- 
ing: But ariſes entirely from the ſentiment of diſapprobation, which, by the 
ſtructure of human nature, we unavoidably feel on the apprehenſion of barbarity 
or treachery. 15 720 ED 

IV. n objects may bear to each other all the ſame relations, which 
we obſerve in moral agents; tho* the former can never be the object of love or 
hatred, nor are conſequently ſuſceptible of merit or iniquity. A young tree, 
which over-tops and deſtroys its parent, ſtands in all the ſame relations with Nx- 
Ro, when he murdered AcRrePiNa ; and if morality conſiſted in any abſtract re- 
lations, would, no doubt, be equally criminal. | _ 
V. Ir appears evident, that the ultimate ends of human actions can never, in 
any caſe, be accounted for by reaſon, but recommend themſelves entirely to the ſen- 
timents and affections of mankind, without any dependance on the intellectual fa- 
culties. Aſk a man, why he uſes exerciſe; he will anſwer, becauſe be deſires to keep 
his health. If you then enquire, why he defires health, he will readily reply, Se- 
cauſe ſickneſs is painful. If you puſh your enquiries farther, and deſire a reaſon, 
why be bates pain, tis impoſſible he can ever give any. This is an ultimate end, 
and is never referred to any other objet. 

PeRHays, to your ſecond queſtion, why be defires health, he may alſo reply, 
that *tis requifite for the exerciſe of bis calling. If you aſk, why be is anxious on that 
head, he will anſwer, becauſe be defires to Ii money. If you demand, Why? li is 
the inſtrument of pleaſure, ſays he. And beyond this, *tis an abſurdity to aſk for 
a reaſon. *Tis impoſlible there can be a progreſs in infinitum ; and that one thing 
can always be a reaſon, why another is deſired. Something muſt be deſirable on 
its own account, and becauſe of its immediate accord or agreement with human 

ſentiment and affection. e 1 
o 
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Now as virtue is an end, and is deſirable on its own account, without fee or re- 
ward, merely for the immediate ſatisfaction which it conveys; tis requiſite that 
there ſhould be ſome ſentiment, which it touches; ſome internal taſte or feeling, or 
whatever you pleaſe to call it, which diſtinguiſnes moral good and evil, and which 
r 16 ep riget tat Dadangr pi 
Tavs the diſtinct boundaries and offices of reaſon and of taſte are eaſily aſcertained. 
The former conveys the knowlege of truth and falſhood: The latter gives the 
ſenriment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue; The one diſcovers objects, 
as they really ſtand in nature, without addition or diminution: The other has a 
productive faculty, and gilding or ſtaining all natural objects with the colors; bor- 
rowed from internal ſentiment, raiſes, in a manner, a new creation. Reaſon, 
being cool and diſengaged, is no motive to action, and directs only the impulſe, 
received from appetite or inclination, by ſhowing us the means of obtaining hap- 
pineſs or avoiding miſery: Taſte, as it gives pleaſure or pain, and thereby conſti- 
tutes happineſs or miſery, becomes a motive to action, and is the firſt ſpring or 
impulſe to deſire and volition. From circumſtances and relations, known or ſup- 
poſed, the former leads us to the diſcovery of the concealed and unknown: After 
all circumſtances and relations are laid before us, the latter makes us feel from the 
whole a new ſentiment of blame or approbation. The ſtandard of the one, being 
founded on the nature of things, is eternal and inflexible, even by the will of the 
ſupreme Being: The ſtandard of the other, ariſing from the internal frame and 
conſtitution of animals, is ultimately derived from that ſupreme will, which be- 
ſtowed on each being its pecuhar nature, and arranged the ſeveral claſſes and or- 
ders of exiſtence. ra TH 0 297 Vic Wan Si ring 
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SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS WITH 
- REGARD. TO JUSTICE, 


to give ſome more particular explication 


E intention of this e is 
| juſtice, and to- mark ſome differences between it 


of the origin and nature of 
and the other virtues. | | | 

ITnxd ſocial virtues of humanity and benevolence exert their influence immedi- 
ately, by a direct tendency or inſtinct, which keeps chiefly in view the ſimple ob- 
Jet, that moves the affections, and comprehends not, any ſcheme or ſyſtem, nor 
the: conſequences reſulting from the concurrence, imitation, . or example of others. 
A parent flies to the relief of his child; tranſported by that natural ſympathy, 
which actuates him, and which affords no leiſure to reflect on the ſentiments or 
conduct of the reſt of mankind in like circumſtances. A generous man embraces 
cheerfully an opportunity of ſerving his friend; becauſe he then feels himſelf under 

the dominion of the beneficent affections, nor is he concerned whether any other 
perſon in the univerſe. was ever before actuated by ſuch noble motives, or will ever 
afterwards prove their influence. In all theſe caſes, the ſocial paſſions have in view a 
ſingle individual object, and purſue alone the ſafety or happineſs of the perſon, 
loved and eſteemed. With this, they are ſatisfied: In this, they acquieſce. 
And as the good reſulting from their benign influence, is in itſelf compleat and 
entire, it alſo excites the moral ſentiment of approbation, without any reflection 
on farther conſequences or more enlarged views of the concurrence or imitation of 
the other members of ſociety. On the contrary, were the generous friend or diſ- 
intereſted patriot to ſtand alone in the practice of beneficence; this would rather 
inhance his value in our eyes, and join the praiſe of rarity. and novelty to his 
other more exalted merits. 3 


Tux caſe is not the ſame with the ſocial virtues of juſtice and fidelity. They 
are highly uſeful, or indeed abſolutely neceſſary to the well-being of mankind: 
But the benefit, reſulting from them, is not the conſequence of every individual 
ſingle act; but ariſes from the whole ſcheme or ſyſtem, concurred in by the whole, 
or the greateſt part of the ſociety. General peace and order are the attendants of 
juſtice or a general abſtinence from the poſſeſſions of others: But a particular 
regard to the particular right of one individual citizen may frequently, conſidered 
in itſelf, be productive of pernicious conſequences. The reſult of the ſeveral acts 
is here often directly oppolite to that of the whole ſyſtem. of actions; and the 
former may be extremely hurtful, while the latter is, to the higheſt degree advan- 
tageous. Riches, inherited from a parent, are, in a bad man's hand, the inſtru- 
ments of miſchief. The right of ſucceſſion may, in one inſtance, be hurtful. Its 
benefit ariſes: only from the obſervance of the general rule; and tis ſufficient, if 
compenſation be the: eby made for all the ills and inconveniencies, which flow from 
particular characters and ſituations.  _ | | 1115 
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Cyrus, young and unexperienced, conſidered only the individual cafe before 
- him, and reflected on its limited fitneſs ” convenience, when he aſſigned the 
long coat to the tall boy, and the ſhort coat to the other of ſmaller ſize. His go- 
vernor inſtructed him better; while he pointed out more enlarged views and con- 
ſequences, and informed his pupit of the general, inftexible rules, requifite to 
ſupport general peace and order in ſociety. f 5 | HEE 
Tux happineſs and proſperity of mankind, ariſing from the focial virtue of be- 
nevolence and its ſub-diviſions, may be compared to a wall, built by many 
hands; which till riſes by each ſtone, that is heaped upon it, and receives pro- 
portional encreaſe to the diligence and care of each workman. The ſame happineſs, 
raiſed by the ſoeial virtue of juſtice and its ſubdiviſions, may be compared to the 
building of a vault, where each individual ſtone would, of itſelf fall to the ground; 
nor does the whole fabric ſupport itſelf, but by the mutual affiftance and combina- 
tion of its correſpondent parts. ES alle Lab ha hogs TOO: 
All the laws of nature, which regulate property, as well as all civil laws, are 
general, and regard alone ſome eſſential circumſtances of the caſe, without taking 
into conſideration the characters, ſituations and connexions of the perſon Ser 
or any particular conſequences, which may reſult from the determination of theſe 
laws, in every 12 caſe which offers. They deprive, without ſcruple, a be- 
neficent man of all his poſſeſſions, if acquired by miſtake, without a good title 3 
in order to beſtow them on a ſelſiſh mer, who has already heaped up immenſe 
ſtores of fuperfſuous riches. Public utility requires, that property ſhould be regu- 
lated by general inflexible rules ; and tho? fuch rules are adopted as beſt ſerve the 
fame end of public utility, tis impoſſible for them to prevent all particular hard- 
ſhips, or make beneficial conſequences reſult from every individual caſe. Tis 
fufficient, if the whole plan or ſcheme be neceſſary to the Aer of civil ſociety, 
and if the ballance of good, in the main, does thereby preponderate much above 
that of evil. Even the general laws of the univerſe, tho* planned by infinite wiſ- 
dom, cannot exclude all evil or inconvenience, in every particular operation. 5 
Ir has been aſſerted by ſome, that juſtice ariſes from HUM AN CON- 
VENTIONS, and proceeds from the voluntary choice, conſent, or com- 
bination of mankind. If by convention be here meant a promiſe (which is the 
moſt uſual ſenſe of the word) nothing can be more abſurd, than this poſition. 
The obſervance of promiſes is itſelf one of the moſt conſiderable parts of juſtice 
and we are not furely bound to keep our word, becauſe we have given our word 
to keep it. But if by convention be meant a ſenſe of common intereft ; which 
ſenſe each man feels in his own breaſt, which he obſerves in his fellows, and which 
earries him, in concurrence with others, into a genera} plan or ſyſtem of actions, 
which tends to public utility; it muſt be owned, that, in this fenſe, juſtice ariſes 
from human conventions. For if it be allowed (what is, indeed, evident) that the 
particular conſequences of a particular act of juſtice may be hurtful to the public 
as well as to individuals ; it follows, that every man, in embracing that virtue, 
muſt have an eye to the whole plan or ſyſtem, and muſt expect the concurrence of 
his fellows in the ſame conduct and behavior. Did all his views terminate in the 
particular conſequences of each particular act of his own, his benevolence and hu- 
manity, as well as ſelf-love, might often prefcribe to him meaſures of conduct very 
different from thoſe, which are agreeable to the ſtrict rules of right and juſtice. 
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_ ariſe from no other principle. 


thing arbitrary and 


| the ſtrongeſt 1 magiſtrates and Then natural 
therefore, points out no fined view of public utility, by which a cantroverly of pro- 


ty, and conſe que 
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Tus two men pull the oars of a boat, by common convention, for common 
intereſt, without any promiſe or contract: Thus gold and filver are made the 
meaſures of exchange; thus fpeech and words and language are fixed, by human 
convention and agreement. Whatever is advantageous to two or more perſons, 
if all perform their part; but what loſes all advantage, if only one perform, can 
There would otherwiſe be no motive for any one 
of them to enter into that ſcheme of conducts. | | 

Trex word, natural, is commonly taken in ſo many ſenſes, and is of ſuch looſe 
ſignification, that it ſeems to little purpoſe to diſpute, whether juſtice be natural 
or not. If ſelf-love, if benevolence be natural to man; if reaſon and forethought 
be alſo natural; then may the ſame epithet be applied to juſtice, order, fidelity, 
property, ſociety. Men's inclination, their neceſſities lead them to combine; 
their underſtanding and experience tell them, that this combination is impoſſible, 
where each governs himſelf by do rule, and pays no regard to the poſſeſſions of 
others: And from theſe paſſions and reflections conjoined, as ſoon as we obſerve 
like paſſions and reflections in others, the ſentiment of juſtice, thro? all ages, has 
infallibly and certainly had place, to ſome degree or other, in every individual of 
human ſpecies. In fo ſagacious an animal, hat neceffarily ariſes from the exer- 


tion of his intellectual faculties, may juſtly be eſteemed natural“. 


AmMoNe all civilized nations, it has been the conſtant endeavor to remove every 
partial from the detiſion of property, and to fix the ſentence 
of judges by ſuch general views and conſiderations, as may be equal to every mem- 
ber of the ſociety. For befides, that nothing. could be more dangerous than to 
accuſtom the bench, even in the. ſmalleſt inſtance, to regard private friendſhip 
or enmity; *tis certain, that men, where they imagine, that there was no other 
reaſon for e of their adverſary but perſonal favor, are apt to entertain 


magiſtrates : and. judges, When natural "reaſon, 


will agaioſt the me 
perty can be decided, poſitive laws are often framed to fupply its place, and direct 


the procedure of all courts of judicature. Where theſe too fall, as often happens, 


* This theory concerning the origin of proper- 


abſtinerent, 
ntly of Juſtice is, in the main, | 


© quid alii gag offs ellent, ut.co liner 
ſed pacto quo- 


& idem velle plures poterant ;. 


mi acta 


the ſame with that hinted at and adopted by Gs o- 
- TTvs; | Hine diſcimus, qua ſuerit cauſa, ob 
quam a primæva communione retum primo mo- 
* bilium, deinde & immobilium diſceſſum eſt: 
„ nimirum quod eum non contenti homines veſci 
ſponte natis, antra habitare, eorpore aut nudo 
24% _ aut corticibus arborum ferarumve pel- 
_ © libus-veſtito, vitæ genus are ons ent, 
induſtria opus fuit, quam ſinguli rebus fingulis 
adhiberent: Quo minus autem fructus in com- 


mune confertentur, primum obſtitit loeorum, 
in que homines diſteſferunt, diftantia, deinde 


« juſtitiz & amoris defectus, per quem fiebat, ut 
nec in labore, nec in conſumtione fructuum que . 
46 


debebat, æqualitas ſervaretur. Simul diſcimus, 


% quomodo; res in proprie tatem iverint; non ani- 
o, neque enim ſcire ali poterant, 
Sonn ungen a Jon 
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dam aut expreſſd, ut per diviſionem aut tacito, 
Lat per occupationem- De jure bell & pacis.“ 


Lib. 2. cap. 2. 4 2. art. 4. K. 
Natural may be oppoſed, either to what is 

unuſual, miraculous, or artificial. In the two ſor- 

mer ſenſes, juſtice and property are undoubtedly 


natural. But as they ſuppoſe reaſon, forethought, 


deſign, and a ſotial union and confederacy among 
men, perhaps, that epithet. cannot ſtrictly, in the 


laſt ſenſe, de applied to them. Had men lived 


without ſociety, property had never been known, 
and neither juſtice nor injuſtice had ever exiſted. 
But ſociety among human creatures, had been 
impoſſible, without reaſon and forethopght. In- 
ferior animals, thas unite, are guided by inſtinct, 
which ſupplies the place of — — But all theſe 
diſpates are merely verbal. Des sangen | 


5 "34 Jn hated 5 t-3 


precedents 


2 n=; er. . 


precedents are called for; and a former decifion, tho' given itſelf without any ſuf- 
cient reaſon, juſtly becomes a ſufficient reaſon for a new deciſion. If direct laws 
and precedents be wanting, imperfect and indirect ones are brought in aid; and the 
controverted caſe is ranged under them, by analogical reaſonings and compariſons, 
and ſimilitudes, and correſpondencies, which are often more fanciful than real. 
In general, it may ſafely be aſſerted, that juriſprudence is, in this reſpect, diffe- 
rent from all the ſciences; and that in many of its nicer queſtions, there cannot 
properly be ſaid to be truth or falſhood on either ſide. If one pleader brings the 
caſe under any former law or precedent, by a refined analogy or compariſon ;.;the 
oppoſite pleader is not at a loſs to find an oppoſite analogy; or . compariſon : And 
the preference given by the judge is often founded more on taſte and imagination 
than on any folid argument. Public utility is the general view of all courts of judi- 
cature ; and this utility too requires a ſtable rule in all controverſies : But where 
ſeveral rules, nearly equal and indifferent, preſent themſelves, tis a very flight 
turn of thought, which fixes the deciſion in favor of either party i. 
| s IR, OD EF RSIQASE 557 endo nf an6 ub bas anofiing OE 


1 That there be a ſeparation or dictinction of humanity, and an averſion to the doiog a hardſhi 
poſſeſſions, and that this ſeparation be ſteddy and to another, may, in a particular inſtance, give ri 
_conflant ; this is abſolutely required by the inte- to a particular rule of property. 2 5 by 
reſts of ſociety, and hence the origin of juſtice and I am much inclined to think, that the right of 
property. What poſſeſſions are aſſigned to parti- ſucceſſion or inheritance much depends on theſe 
cular perſons ; this is, generally ſpeaking, pretty connexions of the imagination, and that the rela- 
indifferent; and is often determined by very frivo- tion to a former proprietor begetting a relation 
Jous views and confideratioas. We ſhall mention to the objeR, is the cauſe why the property is 
a few particulars. 9. transferred to a man aſter the death of his kinſ- 

Were a ſociety formed among ſeveral indepen- man. Pis true; induſtry, is more encouraged 
dent members, the moſt obvious rule, which by the transference of poſſeſſion to children or 
could be agreed on, would be to annex property near relations: But this conſideration will on 

to preſent poſſeſſion, and leave every one a right have place in a cultivated ſociety; whereas the 

to what be at preſent enjoys. The relation of right of ſucceſſion is regarded even among the 
poſſeſſion, which takes place betwixt the perſon greateſt Barbarians. ar ot] mans e 

and the object, naturally draws on the relation of Acquiſition of property by accgſion can be ex- 

pro * N 15 plwkVãained no way but by having recourſe to the re- 

F or a like reaſon, 8 or firſt poſſeſſion lations and connexions of the imagination. 

becomes the foundation of propert. The 8 rivers, by the laws of moſt na- 

Where a man beſtows labor and induſtry upon tions, and by the natural turn of our thought, is 

any object, which” before belonged to no body; attributed to the proprietors of their banks, ex- 

as in cutting down and ſhaping a tree, in cultiva- cepting ſuch vaſt rivers as the Rams or the Da- 

ting a field, c. the alterations, which he pro- Nux, which ſeem too large to follow as an ac- 

duces, cauſes a relation betwixt him and the ob- ceſſion the property of the neighboring fields. 

je, and naturally engages us to annex it to him Yet even theſe rivers are conſidered as the pro- 
. y the new relation of property. This cauſe here perty of that nation, thro' whoſe dominions th 
concurs with the public utility, which confiſts in run; the idea of a nation being of a ſuitable bu] 

the encouragement given to indoſtry and labor. to correſpond with them, and bear them ſuch a 

Perhaps too, private humanity cowards the poſ- - relation in the fancy. | | | | 

ſeſſor, concurs, in this inſtance, with the other The acceſſions, which are made to land, bor- 

motives, and engages us to leave with him what dering upon rivers, fellow the land, ſay the civi- 

he has acquired by his ſweat and labor; and what lians, provided it be made by what they call a/tu- 

de has flattered himſelf in the conſtant enjoyment vion, is, inſenſibly and imperceptibly ; which 

of. For tho' private humanity can, by no means, are circumſtances, that aſſiſt the imagination in 
de the origin of juſtice ; fince the latter virtue ſo the conjunction. | | 

often contradiQts the former; yet when the rule Where there is any conſiderable portion torn at 

of ſeparate and conſtant poſſeſſion is once formed once from one bank and added to another, it be- 

dy ton indiſpenſable neceſſities of ſociety, private comes not hit property, whoſe land it falls _ 
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We may juſtly obſerve, before we conclude this ſubject, that, after the laws of 
juſtice are fixed by views of general utility, the injury, the hardſhip, the harm, 


which reſult to any individual from a violation of them, enter very much into 


conſideration, and are a great ſource of that univerſal blame, which attends every 
wrong or iniquity. By the laws of ſociety, this coat, this horſe is mine, and 
ought to remain perpetually in my poſſeſſion : I lay my account with the ſecure 
enjoyment of it: By depriving me of it, you diſappoint my expectations, and 
doubly diſpleaſe me, and offend every byſtander. Tis a public wrong, ſo far as 
the rules of equity are violated : *Tis a private harm, ſo far as an individual is in- 

jured. And tho? the ſecond conſideration could have no place, were nor the 
former antecedently eſtabliſhed : For otherwiſe the diſtinction of mine and thine 
would be unknown in ſociety : Yet there is no queſtion, but the regard to general 
good is much enforced by the reſpect to particular. What injures the community, 
without hurting any individual, is often more lightly thought of. But where the 
greateſt public wrong is alſo conjoined with a conſiderable private one, no wonder 
the higheſt diſapprobation attends fo iniquitous a behavior. 4 


till it unite with the land, and till the trees and objects to particular perſons. The firſt neceſſity 
plants have ſpread their roots into both. Be- is obvious, ſtrong, and invincible : The latter 
fore that, the thought does not ſufficiently join may depend on a public utility more light and fri. 
them. an | volous, on the ſentiment of private humanity and 
In ſhort, we muſt ever diſtinguiſn betwixt tbe averſion to private hardſhip, on' poſitive laws, on 
neceſſity of a ſeparation and conſtancy in men's precedents, analogies and very fine connexions and 
poſſeſſion, and the rules, which aſſign particular turns af the imagination. | 


£ 
- 


W 
Y friend, PALaMEDEs, who is as great a rambler in his principles as in 
M his perſon, and who has run over, by ſtudy and travel, almoſt every re- 
gion of the intellectual and material world, furprized me lately with an account of 
a nation, with whom, he told me, he had paſſed a conſiderable part of his life, 
and whom he found, in the main, a people extremely civilized and intelligent. | 

THERE is a ſtate, ſaid he, in the world, called Fouvxri, no matter for its lon- 

gitude or latitude, whoſe ways of thinking, in many things, particularly in morals, 
are diametrically oppoſite to ours. When I came among them, I found that I 
muſt ſubmit to double pains ; firſt to learn the meaning of the terms in their lan- 
guage, and then to know the import of thoſe terms, and the praiſe or blame at- 
tached to them. Aſter a word had been explained to me, and the character, 
which it expreſſed, had been deſcribed, I concluded, that ſuch an epithet muſt 
neceſſarily be the ſt reproach in the world ; and was extremely ſurprized to 
find one in a public company, apply it to a perſon, with whom he lived in the 
ſtricteſt intimacy and friendſhip. You fancy, ſaid I, one day, to an acquaintance, 
that CAN cls is your mortal enemy: I love to extinguiſh quarrels ; and Imuſt, there- 
fore, tell you, that I beard him talk of you in the moſt advantageous manner. But 
to my great aſtoniſhment, when I repeated CHAN OUIS's words, tho? I had both 
remembered and underſtood them perfectly, I found, that they were taken for the 
moſt mortal affront, and that I had very innocently rendered the breach between 
theſe perſons altogether irreparable. EE 

As it was my fortune to come among this people on a very advantageous foot- 
ing, I was immediately introduced to the beſt company ; and being deſired to 
live with ALcreic, I readily accepted his invitation; as I found him univerſally 

, eſteemed for his perſonal merit, and indeed regarded by every one in FoukILI, as 
a perfect character. SEN | nt bp; 

One. evening he invited me, as an amuſement, to bear him company in a ſe- 
renade, which he intended to give GuLx1, with whom, he told me, he was 
extremely enamoured ; and I ſoon found his taſte was not ſingular : For we met 
many of his rivals, who had come on the ſame errand. I very naturally con- 
cluded, that this miſtreſs of his muſt be one of the fineſt women in town ; and [I 
readily felt a ſecret inclination to ſee her, and be acquainted with her. But as 
the moon began to riſe, I was much ſurprized to find, that we were in the midſt 
of the univerſity, where Gul xi ſtudied : And I was ſomewhat aſhamed for hav- 
ing attended my friend, on ſuch an errand, ET 


I was 
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I was told after wards, that ALcnzic's choice of Gurki was very much ap- 
proved of by all the good company in town; and that it was expected, while he 

gratified his own paſſion, he would perform to that young man the fame good of- 
fice, which he had himſelf owed to Ex cour. It ſeems Alenzie had been very 

handſome in his youth, had been courted by many lovers; but had beſtowed his 
favors chiefly on the ſage EL cour; to whom he was ſuppoſed to owe, in a 
great meaſure, the aſtoniſhing progreſs which he had made in philoſophy and 
irn = 

Ir gave me ſome ſurprize, that ALcnxic's wife (who by-the-bye happened al- 
ſo to be his ſiſter) was no way ſcandalized at this ſpecies of infidelity. 

Mvucn about the fame time I diſcovered: (for it was not attempted to be kept a 
ſecret from me or any body) that ALcneic was a murderer and a parricide, and 
had put to death an innocent perſon, the moſt nearly connected with him, and 
whom he was obliged: to protect and defend by all the ties of nature and huma- 
nity. When I aſked, with all the caution and deference” imaginable, what was 
his motive for this action; he replied coolly, that he was not then ſo much at his 
eaſe as he is at preſent, and that he had acted, in that particular, by the advice 
of all his friends. "NEL e 832 | 

Having heard Arcuzic's virtue ſo extremely celebrated, I pretended to 
join in the general voice 0: acclamation, and only afked, by way of curioſity, 
as a. ſtranger, which of all his noble actions was moſt highly applauded; and L 
ſoon found, that all ſentiments were united in giving the preference to the aſſaſſi - 
nation of UsBexx. This UsBzx had been to the laſt moment ALcneic's intimate 
friend, had laid many high obligations upon him, had even faved his life on a 
certain occaſion, and had, by his will, which was found after the murder, made 
him heir to a conſiderable part of his fortune. Arcnic, it ſeems, . conſpired 
with about twenty or thirty more, moſt of them alſo Uszzx's friends; and fall- 
ing all together, on that unhappy man, when he was not aware, they had torne him 
with a hundred wounds; and given him that reward for all his paſt favors and 
obligations. UsBzx, ſaid the general voice of the people, had many great and 
good qualities: His very vices were ſhining, magnificent, and generous: But 
this action of ALca e1c ſets him far above UsBtx in the eyes of all judges of me- 
rit; and is one of the nobleſt, that ever perhaps the ſun ſhone upon. | 
_ AnoTHER part of ALcxeic's conduct, which I alſo found highly applauded, 
was his behavior towards CAL IsH, with whom he was joined in a project or un- 
dertaking of ſame importance. Car isn, being a paſſionate man, gave Al chrie, 
one day, a ſound drubbing ; which he took very patiently, waited the return of 
Calisk's good humor, kept ſtill a fair correſpondence with him; and by that 
means brought the affair, in which they were joined, to a happy iſſue, and gained 
himſelf immortal honor by his remarkable temper and moderation. 8 

I nave lately received a letter from a correſpondent in FougII, by which I 
learn, that ſince my departure, ALcneic, falling into a bad ſtate of health, has 
fairly hanged himſelf; and has died univerſally regreted and applauded in that 

country. So virtuous and noble a life, ſays each FouxLian, could not: be better 
crowned than by ſo noble an end; and ALcneic has proved by this, as well as 
by all his other actions, what was his conſtant principle during his life, and - 
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he boaſted of near his laſt moments, that a wiſe man is ſcarce inferior to the great 
god, ViTzLr. This is the name of the ſupreme deity among the FougLians. 
Tus notions of this people, continued PAL Auzpzs, are as extraordinary with 
regard to good- manners and ſociableneſs, as with regard to morals. My friend 
ALcnzic formed once a party for my entertainment, compoſed of all the prime 
wits and philoſophers of FougLi; and each of us brought his meſs along with 
him to the place, where we aſſembled. I obſerved one of them to be worſe pro- 
vided than the reſt, and offered him a ſhare of my meſs, which happened to be a 
roaſted pullet : And I could not but remark, that he, and all the reſt of the com- 
pany ſmiled at my ſimplicity. I was told, that ALeneic had once ſo much in- 
tereſt with his club as to prevail with them to eat in common, and that he had 
made uſe of an artifice to that purpoſe. He perſuaded thoſe, whom ne obſerved 
to be worſt provided, to offer their meſs to the company; after which, the others, 
who had brought more delicate fare, were — not to make the ſame offer. 
This is regarded as ſo extraordinary an event, that it has ſince, as I learn, been re- 
corded in the hiſtory of Alenxre's life, compoſed by one of the greateſt geniuſes 
of FovgLr. | S bag 35 ban Sona er g7 a7: 
Px Av, ſays I, PALAuED Es, when you was at Fourr1, did you alſo learn the 
art of turning your friends into ridicule, by telling them ſtrange ſtories, and then 
laughing at them, if they believed you. I aſſure you, replied he, had I been diſ- 
zoſed to learn ſuch a' leflon, there was no place in the world more proper. My 
Fiend; ſo often mentioned, did nothing, from morning to night, but ſneer, and 
banter, and rally; and you could ſcarce ever diſtinguiſh, whether he was in jeſt 
or earneſt. But you think then, that my ſtory is improbable; and that I have 
uſed, or rather abuſed the privilege of a traveller. To be ſure, ſays I, you was 
but in jeſt. Such barbarous and ſavage manners are not only incompatible with a 
civilized, intelligent people, ſuch as you ſaid theſe were; but are ſcarce compa- 
tible with human nature. They exceed all we ever red of, among the MincRE- 
LIANS, and ToPINAMBOUES. = 190 wr: 3 © tonband sf! 
Hav a care, cried he, have a care! You are not aware that you are: ſpeak- 
ing blaſphemy, and are abuſing your favorites, the GR EEE s, eſpecially the ArhE- 
NIANS, whom I have couched, all along, under theſe bizarre names I employed. 
If you conſider aright, there is not one ſtroke of the foregoing; character, which 
might not be found in the man of higheſt merit at Arazns, without diminifhing, 
in the leaſt, from the brightneſs of his character. The Gx rex love, their mar- 
niages , and the expoſing. of their children cannot but ſtrike you immediately, 
The death of UsBex is an exact counter - part to that of Csas. 
Alx to a trifle, ſaid I, interrupting him: You did not mention, that Us BER 
I p1D not, replied he; left you ſhould diſcover the parallel I aimed at. But 
even adding this circumſtance, we ſnould make no ſcruple, according to our ſen- 
timents of morals, to denominate Bxurus, and Cassius, ungrateful traitors: and 
aſſaſſins: Tho? you know, that they are, perhaps, the higheſt characters of all 
antiquity; and the ATHENTaNs erected ſtatues to them; which they placed near 


b The laws of ATazns allowed a man to mar- p y to ſlaves, as being an act of too great 
Jy his fifter by the father. SoLox's law forbid dignity for ſuch mean perſons, Ee; 


thoſe 
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thoſe of Harmopivs and Ar1sToGITON, their own deliverers. And if you think 
this circumſtance, which you mention, ſo material to abſolve theſe patriots, I ſhall 
compenſate it by another, not mentioned, which will equally aggravate their crime. 
A few days before the execution of their fatal purpoſe, they all ſwore fealty to 
Czsar; and proteſting to hold his perſon ever ſacred, they touched the altar 
with thoſe hands, which they had — armed for his deſtruction . | 
I NzeD not put you in mind of the famous and applauded ſtory of Tuzm1sTo-. 
CLES, and of his patience towards EuxvBIADks, the SPARTAN, his command- 
ing officer, who, heated by a debate, lifted his cane to him in a council of war, 
(the ſame thing as if he had cudgelled him) Strike] cries the ATHENIAN, ſtrike ! 
but bear mne. "> : 8 
Iou are too good a ſcholar not to diſcover the ironical Soca ArESs and his 
ATHENIAN club in my laſt ſtory; and you would certainly obſerve, that it is ex- 
actly copied from XEN OP HñON, with a variation only of the names. And 1 think 5 
I have fairly made appear, that an ArnRxIAN man of merit might be ſuch a one : 
as with us would paſs for inceſtuous, a parricide, an aſſaſſin, an ungrateful, per- 
jured traitor, and ſomething elſe too abominable to be named; not to mention 
bis ruſticity and ill-manners. And having lived in this manner, his death may be 
entirely ſuitable : He may conclude the ſcene by a deſperate act of ſelf- murder, 
and die with the moſt abſurd blaſphemies in his mouth. And notwithſtanding 
all this, he ſhall have ſtatues, if not altars, erected to his memory; poems and 
orations : ſhall be compoſed in his praiſe 3 great ſects ſhall be proud of calling 
themſelves by his name; and the moſt diſtant poſterity ſhall blindly continue their 
admiration: Tho? were ſuch a one to ariſe among themſelves, they would juſtly 
rd him with horror and-execration. - © „% N 9980 
I Micr have been aware, replied I, of your artifice. You ſeem to take plea- 
ſure in this topic; and are indeed the only man I ever knew, who was well ac- 
quainted with the antients, and did not extremely admire them. But inſtead of 
attacking their philoſophy, their eloquence, or poetry, the uſual ſubjects of con- 
troverſy between us, you now-ſeem to impeach their morals, and accuſe: them 
of ignorance in a ſcience, which is the only one, in my opinion, in which they 
are not ſurpaſſed by the moderns. Geometry, phyſics, aſtronomy, anatomy, bo- 
tany, geography, navigation ; in theſe we juſtly claim the ſuperiority : But what 
have we to oppoſe to their moraliſts? Your repreſentation of things is fallacious. 
You have no indulgence for the manners and cuſtoms of different ages. Would 
you try a GREEK or 'RoMan by the common-law of EncLanpD'? Hear him de- 
fend himſelf by his own maxims; and then pronounꝶmee. 

- TyzRE are no manners ſo innocent or reaſonable, which may not be rendered 
odious or ridiculous, if meaſured by a ſtandard, unknown to the perſons ; eſpe- 
cially, if you employ a little art or eloquence, in aggravating ſome circumſtances, 
and extenuating others, as beſt ſuits the purpoſe of your diſcourſe, All theſe ar- 
tifices may eaſily be retorted on you. Could I inform the'ATrenians, for: in- 
ſtance, that there was a nation, in which adultery, both active and paſſive, ſo to 
ſpeak, was in the higheſt vogue and eſteem: In which every man of education 
choſe for his miſtreſs a married woman, the wife, perhaps, of his friend and com- 


| © Aryran. Bell. Civ, lib. 3. Suxron 10e in vita Cmoams, 4 Mem. Soc. lib, 3. fub fing. 
Qqaq panion; 
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panion ;; and valued himſelf upon theſe infamous conqueſts, as much-aziif he had 
been ſeveral times a conqueror in boxing or wreſtling at the Olympic games: In 
which every man, alſo, took a pride in his tameneſs and facility with regard to. 
his own wife, and was glad to make friends or gain intereſt by allowing her to 
proſtitute her charms ; and even, without any ſuch motive, gave her full libe 
and indulgence : I aſk, what ſentiments the ATnznians would entertain of ſuch 
a z they who never mentioned the crime of adultery but in conjunction with 
and poiſoning? Which would they admire moſt, the villainy or the 
meanneſs of ſuch a conduct? 
SuovLp I add, that the ſame people were 2s proud of their ſlavery and de- 
pendance as the ATHENIANS of — — z and tho” a hw — them were 
refled, diſgraced, impoveriſhed, inſulted, or impriſo the tyrant, he 
would ſtill regard it as the higheſt merit to love, ſerve, and obey him; and 
even to die for his ſmalleſt glory or ſatisfaction: Theſe noble Gzzexs would 
„ eee whether I ſpoke of a human ſociety, e pen ee d ſervile 


_ was then I might inform wy ATHenian audience, that theſe 
ever, wanted not ſpirit and bravery. If a man, ſays I, tho' their intimate friend., | 


ſhould throw out, in a private company, a — 2 them, nearly approach- 
ing any of thoſe, with which your demagagues every day regale- 
each other, in the face of the whole — dan forgive him; but in 
order to revenge themſelves, they oblige him immediately to run them throꝰ the 
body, or be himſelf murdered. And if a man, who is an abſolute r to 
them, ſhould defire them, IS their 


boſom· companion, they immediately and think themſelves highly obliged 
and 28 2 nnr 


— 


3 continued I, among this people to erest jails —_ 
art of plaguing and tormenting the unhappy priſoners is carefully ſtudied and 
practiſed: And in theſe jails it is uſual for a parent voluntarily to ſhut up ſeveral 
of his children; in order, chat another child, whom r 


Bur a nation, ſay I to the i eee 
us, that a frolic — Tr Cr Ina ang” „ when the e e e 


< The Gueexs fon the feaſt of Sa ruxx or Cunonus, as _ as the Romans, See 8 
n. S. g 
by 
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by their maſters, is ſeriouſly continued by them thro? the whole year, and thro! the 
whole courſe of their lives; accompanied too with ſome circumſtances, which till 
farther augment the abſurdity and ridicule. Your ſport only elevates for a few 
days thoſe, whom fortune has thrown down, and whom ſhe too, in ſport, may 
really elevate for ever above you: But this nation gravely exalt thoſe, whom na- 
ture has ſubjected to them, and whoſe inferiority and infirmities are abſolutely in- 
curable. The women, tho' without virtue, are their maſters and ſovereigns : 
Theſe they reverence, praiſe and magnify : To theſe, they pay the higheſt defe- 
rence and reſpect: And in all pw and at all times, the ſuperiority of the fe- 
males is readily acknowleged and ſubmitted to by every one, who has the leaſt 
Pretenſions to education and politeneſs. - Scarce any crime would be ſo univerſally 
deteſted as an infraction of this rule. Re | 
To need go no farther, replied PaLamepes; I can eaſily conjecture the 
people whom you aim at. The ſtrokes, with which you have painted them, are 
pretty juſt ; and yet you muſt acknowlege, that ſcarce any people are to be found, 
either in antient or modern times, whoſe national character is, upon the whole, 
lefs liable to exception. But I give you thanks for helping me out with my ar- 
gument. I had no intention of exalting the moderns at the expence of the an- 


3 and to eonvinee you, that faſhion, vogue, cuſtoms and law, were 
the chief foundation of all moral determinations. The ATHENTANS ſurely, were 
a civilized, intelligent people, if ever there was one; and yet their man of me- 
rit might, in this age, be held in horror and execration. The Fzzncs are alſo, 
without doubt, a very civilized, intelligent people; and yet their man of merit 
might, with the Arwenrans, be an object of the higheſt contempr and ridicule, 
and even hatred. And what renders the matter more extraordinary: Theſe two 
people are ſuppoſed to be the moſt ſimilar in their national character of any in an- 
tient and m times; and while the Enerisz flatter themſelves that they 
reſemble the Romans, their neighbors on the continent draw the el between 
themſelves and thoſe polite Ga EKS. What wide difference, therefore, in the 
ſentiments of morals, muſt be found between civilized' nations and Barbarians, or 
between nations whoſe characters have little in common? How ſhall we pretend 
to fix a ſtandard for judgments of this nature? 8 5 

By tracing matters, replied I, a little higher, and examining the firſt principles, 
which each nation eſtabliſhes, of blame or cenſure. The Rains flows north, the 
Rnone fouth ; yet both ſpring from the ſame mountain, and are alſo actuated; 
in their oppoſite directions, by the ſame principle of gravity. The different in- 


lx how many circumſtances would an ATaznTan and FRENCH man of merit 

cerrainly reſerntie each other? Good-ſenſe, knowlege, wit, eloquence, humanity, 

fidelity, truth, juſtice, courage, temperance, conſtancy, dignity of mind. Theſe 

= have all omitted; in order to inſiſt only on the —_— in which they may, 
Y 


clinations of the ground, on which they run, cauſe all the difference of their 


accident, differ. Very well: I am willing to comply with you; and ſhall en- 


deavor to account for theſe differences from the moſt univerſal, eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciples of morals. | eta 
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Tar GREEK loves, I care not to examine more particularly, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that however, blameable, they aroſe from a very innocent cauſe, the fre- 
quency of the gymnaſtic exerciſes among that people; and were recommended, 
tho abſurdly, as the ſource of friendſhip, ſympathy, mutual Tort and fi- 
delity * ; qualities eſteemed in all nations and all ages. | 

Tu marriage of half-brothers and ſiſters ſeems no great difficulty. Love, * 
tween the nearer relations is contrary to reaſon and public utility; but the 2 
ciſe point, where we are to ſtop, can ſcarcely be determined by natural reaſon 
and is therefore a very proper ſubje& of municipal law or cuſtom. If the ArRE- 
NIANS Went a little too far on the one ide, the canon law has ſurely peſhed mat- 
ters a great way into the other extreme 

Hap you aſked a parent at ATHENS, why he bereaved his child.of that life, 
which he had ſo lately given it. *Tis- becauſe I love it, he would reply; and re- 
gard the poverty which ĩt muſt inherit from me, as a one's evil than a And, | 
which it is not capable of dreading, feeling, or reſenting 
Ho is public liberty, the — valuable of all bleſſings, to be recovered from 
the hands of an uſurper or tyrant, if his 1 ſnields him from public rebellion, 

and our ſcruples from private vengeance? That his crime is capital by law, you 
acknowlege : And muſt the higheſt 1 of his crime, the putting himſelf 
above law, form his full —— Tou can reply nothing, but by ſhovin the 
great inconveniencies of aſſaſſination; which could any one have moves. clearly 
to the antients, he had reformed their ſentiments in this particular. 

Acain, to caſt your eye on the picture which I have drawn of modern manners; 3 
there is almoſt as great difficulty, I acknowlege, to juſtify Fu EN as GR ERK gallant- 
ry; except only, that the former is much more natural and agreeable than the latter. 
But our neighbors, it ſeems, have reſolved to ſacrifice ſome of the domeſtic to 
the ſociable pleaſures ; and to prefer eaſe, freedom, and an open commerce to a 
ſtrict fidelity and conſtancy. Theſe ends are both good, and are ſomewhat diffi- 
cult to reconcile; nor need we be ſurprized, if the cuſtoms of nations incline too | 
much, ſometimes to the one fide, ſometimes to the other. 

Tus moſt inviolable attachment to the laws of our country is every-where ac- 
knowleged a capital virtue; and where the people are not ſo happy, as to ha 


ve an 
other le but a An perſon, the ſtricteſt loyalty is, in that caſe, the the trueſ 


12 can be more abfurd and barbarous than the practice of duelling; 
but thoſe, who juſtify it, ſay, that it begets civility ang, good 8 And a 
dueliſt, you may obſerve, always values himſelf = al 
honor, his fidelity and friendſhip ; qualities, whic way indeed very oddly 
directed, but which have been eſteemed univerſally, fince the foundation of, the 
Har the gods forbid ſelf-murder ? An Arnzxlan 3 chat it ought to be 
forborn. Has the Deity —_ * I Ml Opt pee 
ferable to paid and — | | 


m o. 202: Ea oth. Sram. > bow Raguiry, Go. W. rf A RAR 
prolis, ſub fine. | | 1 
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Lou ſee then, continued I, that the principles, upon which men reaſon in mo- 
rals are always the ſame; tho? the concluſions which they draw are often very dif- 
ferent. That they all reaſon aright with regard to this ſubje&, more than with 
regard to any other, it is not incumbent on any moraliſt to ſhow.” *Tis ſuffici- 
ent, that the original principles of cenſure or blame are uniform, and that erro- 
neous concluſions. can be corrected by ſounder reaſoning and a larger experience. 
Tho' many ages have elapſed ſince the fall of GREECE and Rog; tho* many 
changes have arrived in religion, language, laws, and cuſtoms 5/ none of theſe re- 
volutions has ever produced any conſiderable innovation in the primary fenti- 
ments of morals, more than in thofe ef external beauty. Some minute differen- 
ces, perhaps, may be obſerved in both. Horace celebrates a low forehead, 
and ANACREON joined eye-brows ' : But the Apoll Lo and the Venus of antiquity 
are ſtill our models for male and female beauty; in like manner as the character 
of Scipio continues our ſtandard for the glory of heroes, and that of ConxRIIA 
for the honor of matrons Oo SOTO > | 
Ix appears, that there never. was any quality, recommended by any one, as 
a virtue or moral excellence; but on account of its being «/eful, or agreeable, to 
a man himſelf, or to others. For what other reaſon can there ever be aſſigned for 
praiſe or approbation? Or where would be the ſenſe of extolling a good character or 
action, which, at the ſame time, is allowed to be good for nothing? All the 
differences, therefore, in morals may be reduced to this one general foundation, 
and may be accounted for by the different views, which people take of theſe cir- 
| SOMETIMES men differ in their judgment about the uſefulneſs of any habit or 
action: Sometimes alſo the peculiar circumſtances of things render one moral 
quality more uſeful than others, and give it a peculiar preference. 
Ts not ſurpriſing, that, during a period of war, and diſorder, the military 
virtues ſhould be more celebrated than the pacific, and attract more the admira- 
tion and attention of mankind. How uſual is it, ſays Fury, to find 
„ :C1MBRIANS, | CELTIBERIANS, and: other barbarians, who bear, with inflexible 
* conſtancy, all the fatigues and dangers of the field; but are immediately di- 
0 ſpirited under the pain and Hazard of a languiſhing diſtemper: while, on the 
„ Other hand, the GRE EES patiently endure the ſlow approaches of death, when 
< armed with ſickneſs and diſeaſe; but timorouſſy fly his preſence, when he at- 
tacks them violently with ſwords and falchions!”? So oppoſite is even the fame 
virtue of courage among warlike or peaceful nations! And indeed, we may ob- 
ferve, that as the difference between war and peace is tlie greateſt, which atiſes 
among nations and public ſocieties, it produces alfa the greateſt variations in mo- 
ral ſentiment, and diverſiſies the moſt our idea of virtue and perſonal merit. 
_ | SOMETIMES too, magnanimity, greatneſs of mind, diſdain of ſlavery, inflexible 
rigor and integrity, may ſuit better the circumſtances of one age than thoſe of an- 
other, and have a more kindly influence, both on public affairs, and on a man's 
own ſafety and advancement. Our idea of merit, therefore, will alſo vary a little 
* Epiſt. lib. 1. epiſt. 7. Alſo lib. 1. ode 3. Ode 28. PETRONIUS (cap. 86.) joins both 
theſe dreomitatces as beauties. = Tuſe, Quaſi, lib. 2. * 
ee with 
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with theſe variations; and Lanzo, perhaps, be cenſured for the ſame qualities, 
which procured Caro the higheſt approbation. _ 
A pecrtx of luxury may be ruinous and erer in a native of Swirzzx- 
LAND, which. only foſters the arts, and ene. es induſtry in a FRENMʒnHAN or 
ExolisnMau. We are not, therefore, to ex 4 the ſame bentiments. or 
the ſame laws in BERNER, which prevail in Lonpon or hag 
Me amr _ have alſo ſome influence as 8 as different ries * and 
ving an early biaſs to the mind, uce a ſuperior ity, either to 
the afoul or the agreeable qualities ; 3 which regard ſelf, or thoſe, which 
extend to ſociety. Theſe four ſources of moral ſentimene ſtill ſubſiſtz but parti- 
cular accidents may, at one time, make any one of chem flow A e 
dance than at another. 

Tus cuſtoms of ſome nations ſhut up the women. from all ſocial commerce : 
Thoſe of others make them fo eſſential a of ſociety and converſation, that, 
except, where buſineſs is tranſacted, the ma le-ſex alone are fuppoſed almoſt wholly 
incapable of mutual diſcourſe and entertainment. As this difference is the moſt 
material, which can happen in private life, it mut allo ede abe renne vr 
nation in our moral fentiments. - 

Or all nations in the world, eee eee allo well, the Gans 
em to have been the moſt reſerved in their commerce with the fair · ſræ, and to 
have impoſed on them the ſtricteſt laws of modeſty and decency. We have a 
Strong inſtance of this in an oration of Lys1as *. A widow injured, ruined, un- 
done, calls a meeting of a few of her neareſt DS and relations ; and tho? ne- 
ver before accuſtomed, ſays the orator, to reſence of men, the diſ- 

her ci a befor _ ww 


mony, it became neceſſary for him, in the We the — —_— 
the marriage of Arnonus ' filter with Our z was entirely fraudulent, and that, 
notwithſtanding her ſham-marriage, ſhe had lived: with Sar kedthas at - 6 
— thy eee, , eee 


the city, che orator cou 


WI — N extreme purity 1 1 chi 
ray Ehe-tabulots tbries of an HrLizw and 


ſerve. Accordingly we find, IDS 

2 there ſcarce is an of any event in the GR EER hiſtory, 
which proceeded from the intrigues of women. * 
times, particularly in a nation, the females enter into all tranſactions 
and all management of church and ſtate: and no man can expect ſucceſs, who 
takes not care to obtain their good graces. Hank r. che third, by incurring the 
er b of the * > ©: and e e his 


* Orat. 33. ® In Oneterem. | . 
2 | : Tig 
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Fis needleſs to diſſemble: The conſequence of a very free commerce: between 


the fexes, and of their living much together, will often terminate in intrigues and 
gallantry. We mult ſacrifice ſomewhat of the zul, if we be very anxious to ob- 
tain all the agreeable qualities z. and cannot pretend to reach alike every kind of ad- 
vantage. Inſtances of licence, daily multiplying, will weaken the ſcandal with 
the one ſex, and teach the other, by degrees, to adopt the famous maxim of La 
FowTAaIiNg, with regard to female infidelity, that if one knows it, it is but a ſmall 
matter; if one knows it not, it is nothing. 5 


Some people are inclined to think, that the beſt way of adjuſt; all differen- 
ces,. and of keeping the proper medium between the agreeable and the uſeful qua- 


lities of the ſex is to live with them after the manner of the Romans and the 
Encs1$#: (for the cuſtoms of theſe two nations feem ſimilar in this reſpect ) that 
is, without gallantry and without jealouſy. By a parity of reaſon, the cuſtoms. 
of the SrANIAR DS and of the ITaLians of an age ago (for the preſent are very 
different) muſt be the worſt of any; becauſe they favor both gallantry and jea-- 


of perſonal: merit in. the males muſt alſo be fomewhar different. with regard, at 
leaſt, to converſation,. addreſs, and humor. The one. nation, where the men live 


much apart, will naturally more approve of prudence; the other, of gaiety. 
With the one, fimplicity, of manners will be in the higheſt eſteem; wick the other, 
politeneſs. The one will diſtinguiſh themſelves by good - ſenſe and judgment; the 


other, by taſte and delicacy, The -eloquence of the former will ſnine moſt ic 
the ſenate; that of the other, on the cheatte. 

Tune sz, E ſay, are the natural effects of ſuch cuſtoms. For it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that chance has a great influence on national manners; and many: events 


happen in ſociety, which are not to be accounted for by general rules. - Who co 


imagine, for inſtance, that the Romans, who lived freely. with their women, 
ſhould be very indifferent about muſic, and eſteem dancing infamous: While 
the GxxEKSs, who never almoſt ſaw a woman but in their own houſes, were. con- 
tinually piping, ſinging, and dancing? gn {A eee | 8. 


Tue differences of moral ſenfiment, which naturally ariſe from A republican 7% 


monarchical- government, are alſo very obvious; as well as thoſe, which. pro» 
ceed from general: riches or poverty, union or faction, ignorance or learning. I: 
ſhall conclude this long difcourſe with-obſerving; that different cuſtoms and g̃tua- 
trons vary not the original ideas of ment (however they may, ſome conſequen- 
ces) in any very eſſential point, and prevail-cluefly with: regard v young men, 
who can afpire to the agreeable qualities, and may attempt to pleaſe. The 


Quand on le ſpait c'eſt peu de choſe Jow amours. They werecalted AucrLAATol t. 


Wand on ne ſe ſpait pas, ce n'eſt rien. See Sunzca de benefciis. Lib. 2. cap. 9. 80e 
2 During the time of the emperors, the Ro- alſo Manx 1a L. lib. 22. epig. 58. | g 
mans ſeem to have been more given to intrigues The gallantry. here meant is that of amours 
and gallantry than the Exc 11$4 are at pteſent: and attachments, not chat of complaiſance, which 
And the women of condition, in order to retain is as much paid to the fair-fex in Eaglauti:as in 
their lovers, endeavored to fix a ———_— any other country. 5 | 
on theſe,, who were addicted to. wenching and. a | | | 
* | MANNER, 


uſy. | | 
Nos will theſe different cuſtoms. of nations affect only the one ſex: The idea: 
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MANNER, the ORNAMENTS, the GRACES, which ſucceed in this ſhape, 
are more arbitrary and caſual : But the merit of riper years is almoſt every-where 
the ſame ; and conſiſts chiefly in integrity, humanity, ability, knowlege and the 
other more ſolid and uſeful qualities of the human mind. N 
Waar you inſiſt on, replied Pal AM ns, may have ſome foundation, when 
you adhere to the maxims of common life and ordinary conduct. Experience 
and the practice of the world readily correct any great extravagance on either ſide. 
But what ſay you to artificial lives and manners? How do you reconcile the 
maxims, on which, in different ages and nations, theſe are founded? 
War do you underſtand by artsficzal lives and manners, ſaid I? J explain 
myſelf, 3 he. You know, that religion had, in antient times, very little 
influence on common life, and that, after men had performed their duty in ſa- 
crifices and prayers at the temple, they thought, that the gods left the reſt of their 
conduct to themſelves, and were little pleaſed or offended with thoſe virtues or 
vices, which only affcAed the peace and happineſs of human ſociety. In thoſe 
ages, it was the buſineſs of philoſophy alone to regulate men's ordinary behavior 
and deportment; and accordingly, we may obſerve, that this being the ſole prin- 
caple,: by which a man could elevate himſelf above his feilows, it acquired a mighty 
— 2 over many, and produced great ſingularities of maxims and of conduct. 
At preſent, that philoſophy has loſt the allurement of novelty, it has no ſuch ex- 
tenſive influence; but ſeems: to-confine itſelf moſtly to ſpeculations in the cloſet; 
in the ſame manner, as the antient religion was limited to ſacrifices in the temple. 
Ars place is now ſupplied by the modern religion, which inſpects our whole con- 
duct, and preſcribes an univerſal rule to our actions, to our words, to our very 
thoughts and inclinations 3 a rule ſo much the more auſtere, that it is guarded by 
infinite, tho? diſtant, rewards and puniſhments; and no infraction of it can ever 
be concealed or diſguiſed, - ; af 01 100. Ye oils TEE nr ces 
+ Dioctnes is the moſt celebrated model of extravagant philoſophy. Let us 
ſeek a parallel to him in modern times. We ſhall not diſgrace any philoſophic 
name by a compariſon with the Domanics or Lovol as, or any canonized monk 
or friar. Let us compare him to PAsc AL, a man of parts and genius as well as 
D1ocanes himſelf; and perhaps too, a man of virtue, had he allowed his virtu- 
ous: inclinations to have exerted and diſplayed themſel ve. 
Tus foundation of DioozgxNxs's conduct was an endeavor to render himſelf 
an independent being as much as poſſible, and to confine all his wants and de- 
— and 3 iy gel mn Fong : The wo ee was to 
a perpetual his de ce before his eyes, and never to forget his 
— 2 wants and neceſſities. The antient ſupported; himſelf by me ani- 
mity, oſtentation, pride, and the idea of his own ſuperiority above his fellow- 
creatures. The modern made conſtant profeſſion of humility and abaſement, 
of the contempt and hatred of himſelf ; and endeavored to attain theſe ſuppoſed 
virtues, as far as they are attainable. © The auſterities of the Gxzzx were in or- 
der to inure himſelf to hardſhips, and prevent his ever ſuffering : Thoſe of the 
FaeNCHMAN were embraced merely for their own ſake, and in order to ſuffer as 
much as poſſible. The philoſopher indulged himſelf in the moſt beaſtly pleaſures, 
even in public: The Gint refuſed himfelf the moſt innocent, even in __ | 
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The former thought it his duty to love his friends, and to rail at them, and re- 
prove them, and ſcold them: The latter endeavored to be abſolutely indifferent 
towards his neareſt relations, and to love and ſpeak well of his enemies. The 
great object of DiocENES“s wit was every kind of ſuperſtition, that is, every kind 
of religion known in his time. The mortality of the ſoul was his ſtandard prin- 
ciple; and even his ſentiments of a divine providence ſeem to have been very li- 
centious. The moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions directed PascaL's faith and practice ; 
and an extreme contempt of this life, in compariſon of the future, was the chief 
foundation of his conduct. i 


I ſuch a remarkable contraſt do theſe two men ſtand : Yet both of them have 


met with general admiration in their different ages, and have been propoſed as 
models of imitation, Where then is the univerſal ſtandard of morals, which you 
talk of? And what rule ſhall we eſtabliſh for the many different, nay contrary 
ſentiments of mankind ? . 


AN experiment, ſaid I, which ſucceeds in the air, will not always ſucceed in a 
vacuum. When men depart from the maxims of common reaſon, and affect 


theſe. artificial lives, as you call them, no-one can anſwer for what will pleaſe or 
diſpleaſe them. They are in a different element from the reſt of mankind ; and 
the natural principles of their mind play not with the ſame regularity, as if left to 


themſelves, free from the illuſions of religious ſuperſtition or philoſophical en- 


thuſiaſm. . 
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Ms every enquiry, which regards religion is ef the utmoſt importance, there 
are two queſtions in particular, which challenge our principal attention, 
to wit, that concerning its foundation in reaſon, and. that concerning its 
origin in human nature. Happily; the firſt queſtion, which is the moſt impor- 
tant, admits of the moſt obvious, at leaſt, the cleareſt ſolution. The whole frame 
of nature befpeaks an intelligent author; and no rational enquirer can, after ſe- 
rious reflexion, ſuſpend his belief ai moment with regard to the primary prin- 
ciples of genuine Theiſm and Religion. But the other queſtion, concerning the 
origin of religion in human nature, is expoſed to ſome more difficulty. Fhe be- 
lief of inviſible, intelligent power has been very:generallydiffuſed over: the human 
race, in all places and in all ages; but it has neither perhapꝶ beem ſo univerſal as 
to admit of no exceptions, nor has it been; ini any;degree,\ uniform im the ideas, 
which it has ſuggeſted. Some nations have been diſtoveted, wle entertained no 
ſentiments: of Religion, if travellers and: hiſtorians may be credited; and no two 
nations, and ſcarce any two men, have ever agreed 2 the ſame ſentĩ⸗ 
ments. It would appear, therefore, that this preeoneeption ſprinꝑgs not from an 
original inſtinct or primary impteſſion of - nature} ſuch) as gives riſe; to ſelſ⸗ love; 
affection betwixt the ſexes, love of progeny; gratitude, reſentmend ſince-everyi 
inſtinct of this kind has been found abſolutely univerſal in all nations · and ages, and : 
has always a precife, determinate object, which it inflexibly purſues: The firſt: 
religious principles muſt be ſecondary; ſuch as may eaſih be: perverted by various 
accidents. and cauſes, and whoſe operation too, in ſome caſes; may, by am extraor- 
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dinary concurrence of circumſtances, be altogether prevented. What thoſe prin- 
Ciples are, which give riſe to the original belief, and what thoſe accidents and 
cauſes are, which direct its operation, is the ſubject of our preſent enquiry. 


Secr. I. That Polytheiſm was the primary Religion of Men. 


Ir appears to me, that if we conſider the improvement of human ſociety, from 
rude beginnings to a ſtate of greater perfection, polytheiſm or idolatry was, and 
neceſſarily muſt have been, the firſt and moſt antient religion of mankind. This 

inion I ſhall. endeavor to confirm by the following arguments. _ 

*2T15 a matter of fact inconteſtable, that about 1700 years ago all mankind were 
idolaters. The doubtful and ſceptical principles of a few philoſophers, or the 
theiſm, and that too not entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no objection 
worth regarding. Behold then the clear teſtimony of hiſtory. The farther we 
mount up into antiquity, the more do we find mankind plunged into idolatry. - 
No marks, no ſymptoms of any more perfect religion. The moſt antient records 
of human race ſtill preſent us with polytheiſm as the popular and. eſtabliſhed ſy- 
ſtem. The north, the ſouth, the caſt, the weſt, give their unanimous teſtimony 
to the ſame fact. What can be oppoſed to ſo full an evidence 3 

As far as writing or hiſtory reaches, mankind, in antient times, appear univer- 
ſally to have been polytheiſts. Shall we aſſert, that, in more antient times, be- 
fore the knowlege of letters, or the diſcovery of any art or ſcience, men enter- 
_ rained the principles of pure theiſm? That is, while they were ignorant and bar- 

barous, they a trutk: But fell into error, as ſoon as they acquired learning 
and politeneſs. DW 

Bot in this aſſertion you not only contradict all appearance of probability, but 
alſo. our-preſent'experience concerning the principles and opinions of barbarous na- 
tions. The ſavage; tribes of America, AFrica, and ASa'are all idolaters. 
Not a ſingle exception to this rule. Inſomuch, that, were a traveller to tranſport 
himſelf inte-any unknown region; if he found inhabitants cultivated with arts and 
ſciences, tho xven upon that ſuppoſition there are odds againſt their being theiſts, 
yet could. he not ſafely, till farther enquiry, pronounce any thing on that 
head: But if he found chem ignorant and barbarous, he might beforehand de- 
dare them idolaters; and there ſcarce is a poſſibility of his being miſtaken. 

Ir ſeems. certain, that, according to the natural progreſs of human thought, the 
ignorant multitude mult firſt entertain ſome groveling and familiar notion of 2 2 
rior powers, before they ſtretch' their oonception to that perfect Being, who be- 
ſtowed order on the whole frame of nature. We ms” Hr age. 9d imagine, that 
men on Lge huts and cottages, or ſtudied geometry before agri- 
culture ; as aſſett that the Deity appeared to them a pure ſpirit, omniſcient, om- 

ni and omnipreſent, before he was apprehended to be a powerful, tho? li- 
mited being, wick human paſſions and appetites, limbs and organs. The mind 
riſes gradually, from inferior to ſuperior: By abſtracting from what is imperfect, 
it forms an idea of perſection: And flowly diſtinguiſhing the nobler parts of its 
frame from the groſſer, it learns to transfer only the former, much elevated and 
refined, to its divinity. Nothing could diſturb this natural progreſs of thought, 
but ſome obvious and invincible argument, which might immediately lead the 
mind into the pure principles of theiſm, and make it overleap, at one bound, oY 
„ ein | 1TH | v 
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vaſt interval, which is interpoſed betwixt the human and the divine nature. But 
tho' Iallow, that the order and frame of the univerſe, when accurately examined, 


affords ſuch an argument; yet I can never think that this conſideration 


cope have an influence on mankind when they formed their firſt rude notions of 
religion. TRY THEN a 


1 b 


or curioſity; and however extraordinary or ſurprizing theſe objects may be in them- 


ſclves, they are paſſed over, by the raw and ignorant multitude, without much 


examination or enquiry. ADam, riſing at once, in paradiſe, and in the full per- 
fection of his faculties, would naturally, as repreſented by MiLTox, be aſtoniſhed 


at the glorious . — of nature, the heavens, the air, the earth, his own 


organs and members; and would be led to aſk, whence this wonderful ſcene 
aroſe. But a barbarous, neceſſitous animal (ſuch as man is on the firſt origin of 
ſociety) preſſed by ſuch numerous wants and paſſions, has no leiſure to admire the 
regular face of nature, or make enquiries concerning the cauſe of objects, to 
which, from his infancy, he has been gradually accuſtomed. On the contrary, 
the more regular and uniform, that is, the more perfect, nature appears, the 
more is he familiarized to it, and the leſs inclined to ferutinize and examine it. 
A monſtrous birth excites his curioſity, and is deemed a prodigy. It alarms him 
from its novelty ; and immediately ſets him a trembling, and ſacrificing, and 
praying. But an animal compleat in all its limbs and organs, is to him an ordi- 
nary ſpectacle, and produces no religious opinion or affection. Aſk him, whence 
that animal aroſe ;z he will tell you, 5 the copulation of its parents. And theſe, 
whence? From the copulation of theirs. A few removes ſatisfy his curioſity, and 
ſet the objects at ſuch a diſtance, that he entirely loſes ſight of them. Imagine 
not, that he will ſo much as ſtart the queſtion, whence the firſt animal; much 


leſs, whence the whole ſyſtem or united fabric of the univerſe aroſe. Or, if you 


anxiety about a ſubject, ſo. remote, ſo unintereſting, and which ſo much exceeds 

the bounds of his capacity. | _ PEV | 
Bor farther, if men were at firſt led into the belief of one ſupreme being, by 
reaſoning from the frame of nature, they could never poſſibly leave that belief, 
in order to embrace idolatry ; but the ſame principles of reaſoning, which at firſt 
produced, and diffuſed. over mankind, ſo magnificent an opinion, muſt be able, 
with greater facility, to preſerve it. The firſt invention and proof of any doc- 
trine is infinitely more difficult than the ſupporting and retaining it. 1751 
Tuenk is a great difference betwixt hiſtorical facts and ſpeculative opinions; nor 
is the knowlege of the one propagated in the ſame manner with that of the other. 
An hiſtorical fact, while it paſſes by oral tradition from eye - witneſſes and contem- 
poraries, is diſguiſed in every ſucceſſive narration, and may at laſt retain but very 
ſmall if any, reſemblance of the original truth, on which it was founded. The 
frail memories of men, their love of exaggeration, their ſupine careleſſneſs; theſe. 
principles, if not corrected by books and writing, ſoon pervert the account of hi- 
ſtorical events, where argument or reafoning has little or no place; nor can 
ever recal the truth, which has once eſcaped thoſe narrations. Tis thus the fa- 
bles of Hexcures, Tnzsevs, Baccnvs are ſuppoſed to have been originally 
founded in true hiſtory, corrupted by tradition. But with regard to ſpeculative 
opinions, the calc is far otherwiſe. If theſe opinions be founded in arguments _— 

wy | an” 


| ſtart ſuch a queſtion to him, expect not, that he will employ his mind with any 
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Tae cauſes of objects, which are quite familiar to us, never ſtrike our attention 
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clear and obvious as to carry conviction with the generality: of mankind, the ſame 
arguments, which. at firſt diffuſed the opinions, will ſtill preferve them in their 
original purity. If the arguments be more abſtruſe, and more remote from vul- 
gar apprehenſions, the opinions will always be confined: to a few perfons; and as 
ſoon as men leave the contemplation of the arguments, the opinions will immedi- 
ately be loſt and be buried in oblivion. Which ever ſide of this dilemma we take, 

it muſt appear impoſſible, that theiſm could, from reaſoning, have been the pri- 
mary religion of human race, and have afterwards, by its corruption, given birtii 
to idolatry and to all the. various ſuperſtitions of the heathen world. Reaſon, 
when very obvious, prevents theſe. corruptions: When abſtruſe, it keeps the 
principles entirely from the knowlege of the vulgar, who are alone liable to cor- 


ruptany-panciples, or opinions. 


Ir 2 2 indulge n concerning the ori- 
in of religion, we muſt turn our thoughts towards ido or polytheiſm, the 
Famirive Leligion of uninſtructed mankind: bene 71 | Far ee 
Wu men ſed into the apprehenſion of inviſible, intelligent power, by a con- 
templation of the works of nature, they could never poſſibly entertain any concep- 
tion but of one ſingle being, who beſtowed exiſtence and order on, this, vaſt ma- 
chine, and-adjuſtedFalF-its parts, according to ane regular plan or connected ſy- 
ſtem. For tho; to perſons of a certain turn of mind, it may not appear altoge- 
ther abſurd, that ſeveral independent beings, endowed, with ſuperior, wiſdom, 
might conſpire in the contrivance-and*execution of one regular plan; yet is this, 
a mere arbitrary ſuppoſition, which, even if allowed poſſible, muſt be confeſſed; 
neither to be ſupported by probability nor neceffity. All things in the univerſe 
are evidently of-a piece. Every thing is adjuſted: to every thing. One deſign pre- 
vails thro? the whole. And this uniformity leads the mind to acknowlege one au- 
thor; becauſe the conception of different authors, without any diſtinction of attri- 
butes or operations, ſerves only to give perplexit to the imagination, without be- 
ſtowing any ſatisfaction on the underſtanding ® _. EE 
On the other hand, if, leaving the who of nature, we trace the footſteps of 
inviſible power in the various and contrary events of human life, we are neceffarily 
led into polytheiſm and to the acknowlegement of ſeveral limited and imperfear 
deities. Sem and temipeſts ruin what is nouriſhed by the ſun. The ſun deſtroys. 
whar is foſtered by the moiſture of dews and rains. War may be favorable to a 
nation, whom the inclemency of the ſeaſons afflicts with famine.. _ Sickneſs and 
peſtilence may depopulate'a kingdom, amidſt the moſt profuſe plenty. The ſame- 
nation is not, at the ſame time, equally ſucceſsful by, ſea and by land.” And a na- 
tion, which now triumphs over its enemies, may avon, ſubmit to their more proſ- 


* The ſlatue of Laocoon, as we learn from the work and contrivance of one ſtatnary. To 
Perry, was. the work of three artiſts; But tis aſetibe any ſiagle effect to the combir ation of ſe- 
certain, that, were, we not told ſo, we-ſhould.ne- veral 2 — and obvious 
ver have concluded, that a groupe of figures, cut ſuppoſition. e 5 
irqm one None, and united in one plan, was not : . 


* 
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perous arms. In ſhort, the conduct of events, or what we call the plan of a par- 
ticular providence, is. ſo full of variety and uncertainty; that, if we ſuppoſe it im- 
mediately ordered by any intelligent beings, we muſt acknowlege a contrariety in 
their deſigns and intentions, a conftant combat of oppoſite powers, and a re- 
22 or change of intention in the ſame power, from impotence or levity. 
Each nation has its tutelar deity. Each element is ſubjected to its inviſible power 
or agent. The province of each god is ſeparate from that of another. Nor are 
the operations of the ſame god always certain and invariable. To day he pro- 
tects: To-morrow, he abandons us. Prayers and ſacrifices, fites and ceremonies; 
well or ill performed, are the ſources of his favor or enmity, and produce all the 
good or ill fortune, which are to be found amongſt mankind. | " 
WI may conclude, therefore, that in all nations, which have embraced poly- 
theiſm or idolatry, the firſt ideas of religion aroſe not from a contemplation of the 
works of nature, but from a concern with regard to the events of life, and from 
the inceſſant hopes and fears, which actuate the human mind. Accordingly, we 
find, that all idolaters, having ſeparated the provinces of their deities, have re- 
courſe to that inviſible agent, to whofe authority they are immediately ſubjected, 
and whoſe province it is to ſuperintend that courfe of actions, in which they are, 
at any time, engaged. Juno is invoked at marriages; Lucid at births. Nee- 
TUNE receives the prayers of feamen ; and Mars-of warriors. The huſbandman 
cultivates his field under the protection of Czres ; and the merchant acknowleges 
the authority of Mexcuxy. Each natural event is ſuppoſed to be governed by 
{ome intelligent agent; and nothing proſperous or adverſe can happen in life; 
which may not be the ſubje& of peculiar prayers or thankſgivings*. 


- Ir muſt neceſſarily, indeed, be allowed, that, in order to earfy men's attention 


beyond the preſent courſe of things, or lead them into any inference concerning 


inviſible intelligent power, they muſt be actuated by ſome paſſion; which prompts 


their thought and reflection; ſome motive, which urges their firſt enquiry. But 
what paſſion. ſhall we here have recourſe to, for explaiting an effect of ſuch 
mighty conſequence ? Not ſpeculative curioſity ſurely, or the pure love of truth. 
That, motive is too refined for fuch groſs apprehenfions, and would lead men into 
enquiries concerning the frame of nature; a ſubject too large and eomprehenſive 
for their narrow capacities. No paſſions, therefote, can be ſuppoſed to work 
upon ſuch barbarians, but the ordinary affections of human life; the anxious con- 
cern for happineſs, the dread of future miſery, the terror of death, che 'thirft' of 
revenge, the appetite for food and other neceſſaries. Agitated by hopes and fears 
of this nature, eſpecially the latter, men ſerutinize, with a trembling curioſity; 
the courſe of future cauſes, and examine the vatious contrary events of human 
life. And in this diſordered ſcene, with eyes ſtill more diſorderẽd and aſtoniſhed; 
they ſee the firſt obſcure traces of divi nir. 


1 — 


1 4% Pragjlis et laborioſa-mortalitasio partes iſta ſeems ſtill to great for their number. The pro: 


« digeſlit, infirmitatis faz memor, ut portionibu vinces of che deities] were ſo ſubdivided, that 
1 quiſquis coleret, quo maxime indigeret.” Pin. there was even a God of Sneexing. ... See, Anist, 
lib. ii. cap. 7. | So'carly as Hzvsrov's time there Probl. Sect. 3s cap. 7: The province of co · 
were 30, o00 deities; _ Dir. lib. i; ver. pulation, ſuitable” to the importance and digt. 
250. But the taſk to be performed by theſe, ty ef it, was divided ſeveral eities.. 
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| : ; 4 1 UI. The ſame fſubjeft continued. | 


Wu are placed in this world, as in a great theatre, where the true fprings and 
caulcs of every event, are entirely unknown to us; nor have we either ſufficient 
wiſdom to foreſee, or power to prevent thoſe ills, with which we are continually 
threatened. We hang in perpetual ſuſpence betwixt life and death, health and 
ſickneſs, plenty and want; which are diſtributed amongſt the human ſpecies by ſe- 
cret and unknown cauſes, whoſe operation is oft unexpected, and always unac- 
countable. Theſe.unknown cauſes, then, become the conſtant object of our hope 
and fear; and while the paſſions are kept in perpetual alarm by an anxious expec- 
tation of the events, the imagination is equally employed in forming ideas of thoſe 
powers, on which we have fo entire a dependance. Could men anatomize nature, 
according to the moſt probable, at leaſt the moſt intelligible philoſophy, they 
would find, that theſe cauſes are nothing but the particular fabric and ſtructũre of 
the minute parts of their own bodies and of external objects; and that, by a regu- 
lar and conſtant machinery, all the events are produced, about which they are fo 
much concerned. But this philoſophy exceeds the comprehenfion of the ignorant 
multitude, who can only conceive the unknown cauſes in a general and confuſed 
manner; tho” their imagination, perpetually employed on the ſame ſubject, muſt 
labor to form ſome particular and diſtinct idea of them. The more they conſider 

theſe cauſes themſelves, and the uncertainty of their operation, the leſs ſatisfac- 
tion do they meet with in their reſearch; and, however unwilling, they 
muſt at laſt have abandoned ſo arduous an attempt, were it not for a 1 
in human nature, which leads into a ſyſtem, that gives them ſomè ſeeming 
- Txzne is an univerſal t:ndency amongſt mankind to conceive all beings like 
themſelves, and to transfer to every object thoſe qualities, with which they are 
familiarly acquainted, and of which they are intimately. conſeious. We find hu- 
man faces in the moon, armies in the clouds; and by a natural propenſity, if not 
corrected dy experience and reflection, aſcribe malice: and good · will to every 
thing, that hurts or pleaſes us. Hence the frequency and beauty of the proſopo. 
_ paie in poetry, where trees, mountains and ftreanis are perſonified, and the inant- 
mate parts of nature acquire ſentiment and paſſion. And tho? theſe-poetical 
figures and expreſſions gain not on the belief, they may ſerve, at leaſt, to prove a 
certain tendeney in the imagination; | without: which they could neither be beautiful 
nor natural. Nor is a river- god or hama-dryad always taken for a mere poetical 
or imaginary perſonage; but may ſometimes enter into the real creed of the igno- 
rant vulgar ; while each grove: or field is repreſented as poſſeſt of a particular ge- 
nius or inviſible 2 which inhabits or protects it. Nay, philoſophers" cannot 
entirely exempt themſelves from this natural frailty ; but have oft aſcribed to ina- 
mate matter the horror of a vacuum, ſympathies; antipathies and other affecl ions 
of human nature. The abſurdity is not leſs, while we caſt our eyes upwards ; and 
transferring, as is too uſual, human paſſions and infirmuties to the deity, repreſent 
bim as jealous and revengeful, capricious and partial, and, in ſhort, a wicked and 
fooliſh man in every reſpect, but his ſuperior and authority. No wonder, 
then, that mankind, being placed in ſuch an abſolute ignorance of cauſes, and being 
| 5 ; 7 g | | at 
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at the ſame time ſo anxious concerning their future fortunes, 'ſhould im mediately 
acknowlege a dependence on inviſible powers, poſſeſſed of ſentiment and-_intelli- 
gence. The unknown cauſes, which continually employ their thought, appearing 
always in the ſame aſpect, are all apprehended to be of the ſame kind or ſpecies. 
Nor is it long before we aſcribe to them thought, and reaſon, and paſſion, and 
ſometimes even the limbs and figures of men, in order to bring them nearer to a 
reſemblance with ourſelves. | | 

In proportion as any man's courſe of life is governed by accident, we always 
find, that he encreaſes in ſuperſtition ; as may particularly be obſerved of game- 
ſters and ſailors, who, tho' of all mankind, the leaſt capable of ſerious medita- 
tion, abound moſt in frivolous and ſuperſtitious apprehenſions. The gods, ſays 
ConioLanvus in DionysIus®, have an influence in every affair; but above all, in 
war; where the event is ſo uncertain. All human life, eſpecially before the inſti- 
tution of order and good government, being ſubject to fortuitous accidents ; it is 
natural, that ſuperſtition ſhould prevail every where in barbarous ages, and put 
men on the moſt earneſt enquiry concerning thoſe inviſible powers, who diſpoſe 
of their happineſs or miſery. Ignorant of aſtronomy and the anatomy of plants 
and animals, and too little curious to obſerve the admirable adjuſtment of final 
cauſes; they remain ſtill unacquainted with a firſt and ſupreme creator, and with 
that infinitely perfect ſpirit, who alone, by his almighty will, beſtowed order on 
the whole frame of nature. Such a magnificent idea is too big for their narrow 
conceptions, which can neither obſerve the beauty of the work, nor comprehend 
the grandeur of its author. They ſuppoſe their deities, however potent and inviſi- 
ble, to be nothing but a ſpecies of human creatures, perhaps raiſed from among 
mankind, and retaining all human paſſions and appetites, together with corporeal 
limbs and organs. Such limited beings, tho' maſters of human fate, being, each 
of them, incapable of extending his influence every where, muſt be vaſtly multi- 
plied, in order to anſwer that variety of events, which happen over the whole face 
of nature. Thus every place is ſtored with a crowd of local deities ; and thus 
idolatry has prevailed, and ftill prevails, among the greateſt part of uninſtructed 
mankind “. h 

Any of the human affections may lead us into the notion of inviſible, intelligent 
power; hope as well as fear, gratitude as well as affliction: But if we examine 
our own hearts, or obſerve what paſſes around us, we ſhall find, that. men are 
much oftener thrown on their knees by the me'ancholy than by the agreeable paſ- 
ſions. Proſperity is eaſily received as our due, and few queſtions are aſked con- 
cerning its cauſe or author. It begets cheerfulneſs and activity and alacrity and a 
lively enjoyment of every ſocial and ſenſual pleaſure : And during this ſtate of 


.n Lib. viii. | Tagan arriheilre, ws aymworz 8 
The following lines of EuxiripzEs are ſo Zebwper UU ͤ 2s. Hz cus. 
much to the preſent purpoſe that I cannot for-. 4 There is nothing ſecure in the world; no 
bear quoting them : 5 glory, no proſperity... The gods toſs all life 
2 id 392 FVV into confuſion; mix every thing with its re- 

Ove 65 udn 201500 vr tv, | c verſe; that all of us, from our igvorance and 
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mind, men have little leiſure or inclination to think of the unknown inviſible re- 
gions: On the other hand, every diſaſtrous accident alarms us, and ſets us on en- 
quiries concerning the principles whence it aroſe: Apprehenſions ſpring up with 
regard to futurity: And the mind, ſunk into diffidence, terror, and melancholy, 
has. recourſe to every method of appeaſing thoſe ſecret, intelligent powers, on 
whom our fortune is ſuppoſed entirely to depend. 3 
No topic is more uſual with all popular divines than to diſplay the advantages 
of affliction, in bringing men to a due ſenſe of religion; by ſubduing their confi- 
dence and ſenſuality, which, in times of proſperity, make them forgetful of a di- 
vine providence. Nor is this topic confined merely to modern religions. The 
ancients have alſo employed it. Fortune has never liberally, without envy, ſays a 
GI hiſtorian *, beſtowed an unmixed happineſs on mankind ;, but with all her gifts 
Has ever conjoined ſome diſaſtrous circumſtance, in order to chaſtize men into a reve- 
rence for the gods, whom in a continued courſe of proſperity, they are apt to neglect 
and forget. 5 wy | 
Wnar age or period of life is the moſt addicted to ſuperſtition ? The weakeſt 
and moſt timid. What ſex? The ſame anſwer muſt be given. The leaders and 
examples of every kind of ſuperſtition, ſays STR. ABO, are the women. Theſe excite 
the men to devotion and ſupplications, and the obſervance of religious days. It is rare 
to meet with one that lives apart from the females, and yet is addicted to ſuch prac- 
Fices. And nothing can, for this reaſon, be more improbable, than the account given 
of an ordtr of men amongſt the GeTzs, who pratftiſed celibacy, and were notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt religious fanatics. A method of reaſoning, which would lead us 
to entertain a bad idea of the devotion of monks; did we not know by an expe- 
rience, not ſo common, perhaps, in STz aBo's days, that one may practiſe celi- 
bacy, and profeſs chaſtity; and yet maintain the cloſeſt connexions and moſt en- 


' Sxer. IV. Deities not confidered as creators or formers of the word. 


Taz only A + in which we ſhall find a confent of mankind al- 
moſt univerſal, is, that there is inviſible, intelligent power in the world: But 
whether this power be ſupreme or ſubordinate, whether confined to one being, or 
diſtributed among ſeveral, what attributes, qualities, connexions or: principles of 
action ought to be aſcribed to theſe beings z concerning all theſe points, there is 
the wideſt difference in the popular ſyſtems of theology. Our anceftors in Ev- 
ROPE, before the revival of letters, beheved, as we do at preſent, that there was 
one ſupreme God, the author of nature, whoſe power, tho', in itſelf, uncontrola- 

ble, yet was often exerted by the interpoſition of his angels and ſubordinate mini- 
ſters, who executed his ſacred purpoſes. But they alſo believed, that all nature 
was full of other inviſible powers; fairies, goblins, elves, ſprights ; - beings, 
ſtronger and mightier than men, but much inferior to the celeſtial natures, who 
ſurround the throne of God. Now ſuppoſe, that any one, in thoſe ages, had de- 
med the exiſtence of God and of his angels; would not his impiety juſtly have de- 


» Diod. Sic. kb, iii. 3 Lib. vii. 
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deſerved the appellation of atheiſm, even tho* he had till allowed, by fome odd 
capricious reaſoning, that the popular ftories of elves and fairies were juſt and 
well-grounded ? The difference, on the other hand, betwixt ſuch a perſon and a 
genuine theiſt is infinitely greater than that, on the other, betwixt him and one, 
that abſolutely excludes all inviſible, intelligent power. Anditis a fallacy, merely 
from the caſual reſemblance of names, without any conformity of meaning, to 
rank ſuch. oppoſite opinions under the ſame denomination. Bao 
To any one, who conſiders juſtly of the matter, it will appear, that the gods of 
all polytheiſts or idolaters are no better than the elves or fairies of our anceſtors, 
and merit as little any pious worſhip or veneration. Theſe pretended religioniſts 
are really a kind of ſuperſtitious atheiſts, and acknowlege no being, that correſ- 
ponds to our idea of a deity. No firſt principle of mind or thought: No ſupreme 
government and adminiſtration : No divine contrivance or -intention in the fabric 
of the world. | | | TITS LE, | 
Tux Cnmineset, when their prayers are not anſwered, beat their idols. The 
deities of the LayLanDERs are any large ſtone which they meet with of an extra- 
ordinary ſhape*. The EcvyyTian mythologiſts, in order to account for animal 
worſhip, faid, that the gods, purſued by the violence of earth- born men, who 
were their enemies, had formerly been obliged to diſguiſe themſelves under the 
temblance of beaſts *. The Caunrt, a nation in the Jefler AsfA, reſolving to ad- 
mit no ſtrange gods among them, regularly, at certain ſeaſons, aſſembled them - 
felves compleatly armed, beat the air with their lances, and proceeded in that 
manner to their frontiers ; in order, as they aid, to expel the foreign deities *. 
Not even ube immortal gods, ſaid ſome GERMAN nations to CAESAR, are a mach 
for the Su vin. als i ety e 196 . ä 
Maxr ills, ſays Diowz in Homer to ViNus wounded by DromeDe, many ills, 
my daughter, have the gods inflicted on men: And many ills, in return, have 
men inflicted on the gods. We need but open any claſſic author to meet with 
theſe groſs repreſentations of the deitics ; and Lox mus with reaſon obſerves, 
that ſuch ideas of the divine nature, if literally taken, eontain a true atheiſm. 
Sou writers have been ſurprized, that the. impieties of ARriSTOPHANES 
ſhould have been tolerated, nay publickly acted and applauded by the AxHRExTIANsz 
a people ſo ſuperſtitious and ſo jealous of the public religion, that, at that very 
time, they put Soc x AES to death for his imagined incredulity. But theſe wri- 
ters conſider not, that the ludicrous, familiar images, under which the gods are 
repreſented by that comic poet, inſtead of appearing impious, were the genuine 
lights, in which the ancients conceived their divinities. What conduct can be 
more criminal or mean, than that of JurirER in the AMmPHITRYON'? | Yet that 
play, which repreſented his gallant exploits, was ſuppoſed ſo agreeable to him, 
that it was always acted in Rome by public authority, when the State was threatened 
with peſtilenee, famine, or any general calamity ', The Romans ſuppoſed, that, 


 2Pere le Comte. | rake e Cæſ. Comment. de bell. Gallico, lib. iv. _ 
d Regnard, Voiage de Lapponie. -  f Libcbx. 38445 U 

e Diod. Sic. lib. i. Lucian. de Sacrificiis. Ovid h Pere, Brumoy, Theatre des Grecs ; & Fonte 
alludes to the ſame tradition, Metam. lib. v. I. nelle, Hiſtoire des Oracles. | 
321. So alſo Manitivs, lib. iv. I Arnob. lib. vii. | 
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like all old letchers, he would be highly pleaſed with the rehearſal of his former 
feats of activity and vigor, and that no topic was ſo proper, upon which to flat- 
ter his pride and vanity. ö Tos: | 
Tart LacteDEeMonians, ſays XEnoPHoN *, always, during war, put up their 
petitions very early in the morning, in order to be beforehand with their enemies, 
and by being the firſt ſollicitors, pre-engage the gods in their favor. We may 
gather from Seneca *, that it was uſual for the votaries in the temples, to make 
intereſt with the beadles or ſextons, in order to have a ſeat near the image of the 
deity, that they might be the beſt heard in their prayers and applications to him. 
The Tyz1ans, when beſieged by ALexanDER, threw chains on the ſtatue of Her- 
CULES, to prevent that deity from deſerting to the enemy. Aucusrus, having 
twice loſt his fleet by ſtorms, forbad NEPTUNE to be carried in proceſſion along 
with the other gods; and fancied, that he had ſufficiently revenged himſelf by 
that expedient. After GERMAN icus's death, the people were ſo enraged at 
their gods, that they ſtoned them in their temples; and openly renounced all al- 
legiance to them *. Stef 5 
To aſcribe the origin and fabric of the univerſe to theſe imperfect beings never 
enters into the imagination of any polytheiſt or idolater. Hzs10D, whoſe writings, 
with thoſe of Homes, contained the canonical ſyſtem of the heathens ?; Hes1o», 
I ſay, ſuppoſes gods and men to have ſprung equally from the unknown powers 
of nature. And thro* the whole theogony of that author, Panpora is the 
only inſtance of creation or a voluntary production; and ſhe too was formed by the 
gods merely from deſpight to PRoMETHEus, who had furniſhed men with ſtolen 
Fire from the celeſtial regions. The ancient mythologiſts, indeed, ſeem through- 
out to have rather embraced the idea of generation than that of creation, or for- 
mation; and to have thence accounted for the origin of this univerſe. > 
Ovi, who lived in a learned age, and had been inſtructed by philoſophers in 
the principles of a divine creation or formation of the world; finding, that ſuch 
an idea would not agree with the popular mythology, which he delivers, leaves 
it, in a manner, looſe and detached from his ſyſtem. Quiſquis fuit ille Deorum ? 
Which=ever of the gods it was, ſays he, that diſſipated the chaos, and introduced 
order into the univerſe. It could neither be SaTurn, he knew, nor JupirER, 
nor NePTuNE, nor any of the received deities of paganiſm. His theological 
ſyſtem had taught him nothing upon that head, and he leaves the matter equally 
undetermined. | FVV 
Dioporvs Sicul us *, beginning his work with an enumeration of the moſt 
reaſonable opinions concerning the origin of the world, makes no mention of a 
deity or intelligent mind; tho? it is evident from his hiſtory, that that author had 
a much greater proneneſs to ſuperſtition than to irreligion. And in another paſ- 
ſage ®, talking of the IcuTayornaces, a nation in InDia, he ſays, that there 
being ſo great difficulty in accounting for their deſcent, we muſt conclude them to 


De Laced. Rep. © Epiſt. xli. de ludtu Saturn. &c. © : © 
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be aborigines, without any beginning of their generation, propagating their race 
from all eternity; as ſome of the phyſiologers, in treating of the origin of nature, 
have juſtly obſerved. ** But in ſuch ſubjects as theſe,” adds the hiſtorian, ©* which 
*< exceed all human capacity, it may well happen, that thoſe, who diſcourſe the 
* moſt, know the leaſt ; reaching a ſpecious appearance of truth in their reaſon- 
* ings, while extremely wide of the real truth and matter of fact.“ | 

A STRANGE ſentiment in-our eyes, to be embraced by a profeſſed and zealous 
religioniſt *! But it was merely by accident, that the queſtion concerning the origin 
of the world did ever in antient times enter into religious ſyſtems, or was treat- 
ed of by theologers. The philoſophers alone made profeſſion of delivering ſyſtems 
of this nature; and it was pretty late too before theſe bethought themſelves of hav- 
ing recourſe to a mind or ſupreme intelligence, as the firſt cauſe of all. So far 
was it from being eſteemed profane in thoſe days to account for the origin of 
things without a deity, that THALES, AnaxiMEnNes, HERACLITUS, and others, 
who embraced that ſyſtem of coſmogony, paſt unqueſtioned; while ANAxAGOR As, 
the firſt undoubted theiſt among the philoſophers, was perhaps the firſt that ever 
was accuſed of atheiſm *. | | 
Wr are told by SexTus Empiricvs ©, that Eyicurus, when a boy, reading 
with his preceptor theſe verſes of Hzs10D, | 


Eldeſt of beings, chaos firſt aroſe ; 
Next earth, wide-ſtretcht, the ſeat of all. 


the young ſcholar firſt betrayed his inquiſitive genius, by aſking, And choas whence ? 
But was told by his preceptor, that he muſt have recourſe to the ene ear, for 
a a ſolution of ſuch queſtions. And from this hint, Epicuxus left philology and 
all other ſtudies, in order to betake himſelf to that ſcience, whence alone he ex- 
pected ſatisfaction with regard to theſe ſublime ſubjects. : 

Tux common people were never likely to puſh their reſearches ſo far, or de- 
rive from reaſoning their ſyſtems of religion; when philologers and mythologiſts, 
we ſee, ſcarce ever diſcovered ſo much penetration. And even the philoſophers, 
who diſcourſed of ſuch topics, readily aſſented to the groſſeſt theory, and admit- 
ed the joint origin of gods and men from night and chaos; from fire, water, 


air, or whatever they eſtabliſhed to be the ruling element. | 


The ſame author, who can thus 8 for 


the origin of the world without a Deity, eſteems it 


impious to explain from phyſical cauſes, the com- 
mon accidents of life, earthquakes, inundations, 


and tempeſt: ; and devoutly aſcribes theſe to the 
anger of JuÞ1TER or Ne r TUNE. A plain proof, 
whence he derived his ideas of religion. See lib. 
xv. p. 364. Ex edit. RHopomanni. - 

d It will be eaſy to give a reaſon, why Tu a- 


LEs, ANAXIMANDER, and thoſe early philoſo- 


Phers, who really were atheiſts, might be very 


orthodox in the pagan creed; and why Anaxa- 
GORAS and SOCRATES, tho' real theiſts, muſt na- 
turally, in aatient times, be eſteemed impious. 


The blind, unguided powers of nature, if they could 
produce men, might alſo produce ſuch beings as 

Jvr irn and NET, who being the moſt pow- 
erful, intelligent exiſtences in the world, would be 
proper objects of worſhip. But where a ſupreme 


Intelligence, the firſt cauſe of all, is admitted, theſe 


capricious beings, if they exiſt at all, muſt ap- 


| pers very ſubordinate and dependent, and con- 


equently be excluded from the rank of deities. 
Praxo (de leg. lib. x.) aſſigus this reaſon of the 
imputation thrown on ANAXAGORAS, Viz. his de- 
nying the divinity of the ſtars, planets, and other 
created objects. | | 

© Adverſus MaTHzM. lib. ix. $ 
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Nos was it only on their firſt origin, that the gods were ſuppoſed dependent 
on the powers of nature. Thro' the whole period of their exiſtence they were 
ſubjected to the dominion of fate or deſtiny. Think of the force of neceſſity, ſays 
AcRieea to the Roman people, that force, te which even the gods muſt ſubmit *. 
And the younger PLiwy ©, ſuitable to this way of reaſoning, tells us, that, amidſt 
the darkneſs, horror and confuſion, which enſued upon the firſt eruption of VE. 
suvius, ſeveral concluded, that all nature was going to wrack, and that gods and 
men were periſhing in one common ruin. | ets) ICT 

Ir is great complaiſance, indeed, if we dignify with the name of religion ſuck 
an imperfect ſyſtem of theology, and put it on a level with latter ſyſtems, which 
are founded on principles more juſt and more ſublime. - For my part, I can ſcarce 
allow the principles even of Mazxcus AurtLivs, PrLuTtaRcn, and ſome other 
Stoics and Academics, tho? infinitely more refined than the pagan ſuperſtition, to 
be worthy of the honorable denomination. of theiſm. For it the mythology of 
the heathens reſemble the antient Eux or EAN ſyſtem of ſpiritual . 7 excluding 
God and angels, and leaving only fairies and ſprights; the creed of theſe philo+ 
ſophers may juſtly be ſaid to exclude a deity, and to leave only angels and fai- 


þ 


— 


3 Alegory, Hero-Worſhip. 
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SecT. V. Various Forms of Polytheiſm 


Bur it is chiefly our preſent buſineſs to conſider the groſs polytheiſm and ido- 
latry of rhe vulgar, and to trace all its various appearances, in the principles of 
human nature, whenee they are derived; OO nn oy 
Wuoxvek learns, by argument, the exiſtence of inviſible, intelligent power, 
muſt reafon from the admirable contrivance of natural objects, and muſt ſuppoſe 
the world to be the workmanſhip of that divine being, the original cauſe of all 
things. But the vulgar polytheift, fo far from admitting that idea, deifies every 

of the univetſe, and conceives all the conſpicuous productions of nature, to 

+ themſelves ſo many teal divinities. The fur, mbon, and ſtars, are all gods, 
according to his ſyſtem: Fountains are inhabited by nymphs, and trees by ha- 
madryads: Even monkies, dogs, cats, and other animals often become ſacred in 
his eyes, and ſtrike him with a religious veneration. And thus, however ſtrong 
men's propenſity to believe inviſible, intelligent power in nature, their propen- 
ſity is equally ſtrong to reſt their attention on ſenſible, viſible objects; and in or- 
der to reconcile theſe oppoſite inclinations, they are led to unite the inviſible power 
with ſome viſible object. ee 8 65 org 

Tae diſtribution alſo of diftin& provinces to the ſeveral deities is apt to cauſe 
ſome allegory, both phyſical and moral, to enter into the vulgar ſyſtems of po- 
lytheiſm. The god of war will naturally be repreſented as furious, cruel, and im- 
petuous: The god of poetry as elegant, polite, and amiable : The god of mer- 
chandiſe, eſpecially . in early times, as thieviſh and deceitful. . The allegories, 


| ſuppoſed in Homt x and other mythologiſts, I allow, have been often fo ſtrained, 


that men of fenſe are apt entirely to reject them, and to conſider them as the pro- 
duct merely of the fancy and conceit of crities and commentators. But that alle- 


4 Dionys. HA Lic. lib. vi. e Fpiſt, lib, vi. 
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gory really has place in the heathen mythology is undenjable even on the leaſt re- 
flection. Curip the fon of Venus; the Muſes the daughters of memory; 
PROMETHEUS, the wife brother, and Epr1METHEvs the fooliſh ; Hyc1t1a or the 
goddeſs of health deſcended from AscuLarivs or the god of phyſic: Who ſees 
not, in theſe, and in many other inſtances, the plain traces of allegory ? When a 
god is ſuppoſed to preſide over any paſſion, event, or ſyſtem of actions, it is al- 
moſt -unavoidable to give him a genealogy, attributes, and adventures, ſuit- 
able to his ſuppoſed powers and influence; and to carry on that ſimilitude and 
compariſon, which is naturally ſo agreeable to the mind of man. | 
ALLEGORIES, indeed, entirely perfect, we ought not to expect as the products 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition; there being no work of genius, that requires a 
nicer hand, or has been more rarely executed with ſucceſs. That Fear and Ter- 
ror are the ſons of Mars is juſt ; but why by Venus *?. That Harmony is the 
daughter of Venus is regular; but why by Mars ©? That Sleep is the brother of 
Death is ſuitable ; but why deſcribe him as enamoured of one of the. Graces © ? 
And fince the antient mythologiſts fall into miſtakes ſo groſs and obvious, we 
have no reaſon ſurely to expect ſuch refined and long-ſpun allegories, as ſome 
have endeavored to deduce from their fictions *.. +50 
Tux deities of the vulgar are ſo little ſuperior to human 


creatures, that where 


men are affected with ſtrong ſentiments of veneration or gratitude for any hero or 


public benefactor; nothing can be more natural than to convert him into a god, 
and fill the heavens, after this manner, with continual recruits from amongſt man- 
Kind. Moſt of the divinities of the antient world are ſuppoſed to have once been 
men, and to have been beholden for their apotbegſis tothe admiration and affection 
of the people. And the real hiſtory of their adventures, corrupted by tradition, 
and elevated by the marvellous, became a plentiful ſource of fable; eſpecially in 
paſſing thro* the hands of poets, allegoriſts, and prieſts, who ſucceſſively im- 
proved upon the wonder and aſtoniſhmeat of the ignorant multitude. | 

| PainTERS too and ſculptors came in for their ſhare of profit in the ſacred myſ- 
teries; and furniſhing men with ſenſible repreſentations of their divinities, whom 
they cloathed in human. figures,. gave great encreaſe to the public devotion, and 
determined its object. It was probably for want of theſe arts in rude and barba- 
rous ages, that men deified plants, animals, and even brute, unorganized matter; 
and rather than be without a ſenſible object of worſhip, affixed divinity to ſuch 
ungainly forms. Could any ſtatuary of SyRIA, in early times, have formed a juſt 
figure of Arol Lo, the conic ſtone, HET IOOABAL us, had never become the object 
of ſuch profound adoration, and been received as a repreſentation of the ſolar deity b. 


< Hes10p. Theog. 1. 935. 
Id. ibid. ee ner vita 
2 IpiaD. xiv. 267. | hs rs bd 
1 Pang Na Was plainly ſeduced by the ſtrong 
appearance of allegory, which is obſervable in the 


peaſe thefurics of her lover Mazs: An idea not 
drawn from allegory, but from the popular reli- 

gion, and which Lu czgT1vs, as an EricuskAx, 
could not confiſtently admit of. 


PRLer. 


s Her O DAN. lib. v. JurtrEA Auuo is re- 


pagan ions. He firſt addreſſes himſelf to Vr- 


* Us as to chat generating power, which animates, 
renews, and beautifies the univerſe : But is ſoon 


betrayed by the mythology into incoherencies, 
while he prays to that allegorical perſonage to ap- 


3 


preſented by Cux raus as a deity of the ſame kind, 
lib. iv. cap. 7. The AraBtans and Pessinu N- 
TIANS adored alſo ſhapeleſs, unformed ſtones as 
their deity. Aznos. lib; vi. So much did their: 
folly exceed that of the EGYPTIA&S. 


ST1ILPO- 


— 
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STILPo was baniſhed by the council of AxzoPacus,' for affirming that the 
Minerva in the citadel was no divinity ; but the workmanſhip of Pripias, the 
ſculptor *. What degree of reaſon may we expect in the religious belief of the 
vulgar in other nations; when ATHENIANS and AREOPAGITES could entertain 
ſuch groſs conceptions ? Riel 1 oe] [ BLN 
Tus then are the general principles of polytheiſm, founded in human nature, 
and little or nothing dependent on caprice' and accident. As the cauſes, which 
beſtow on us happineſs or miſery, are, in general, very unknown and uncertain, 
our anxious concern endeavors to attain a determinate idea of them; and finds 
no better expedient than to repreſent them as intelligent, voluntary agents, like 
ourſelves; only ſomewhat ſuperior in power and wiſdom. The limited influence 
of theſe agents, and their great prey: to human weakneſs, introduce the va- 
rious diſtribution and diviſion of their authority; and thereby give riſe to allegory. 
The ſame principles naturally deify mortals, ſuperior in power, courage, or un- 
derſtanding, and produce hero-worſhip ; together with fabulous hiſtory and my- 
thological tradition, in all its wild and unaccountable forms. And as an inviſible 
ſpiritual intelligence is an object too refined for vulgar apprehenſion, men natu- 
rally affix it to ſome ſenſible repreſentation ; ſuch as either the more conſpicuous 
parts of nature, or the ſtatues, images, and pictures, which a more refined age 
forms of its divinities. | El Pe ie LEH 

ALMosT all idolaters, of whatever age or country, concur in theſe general 
principles and conceptions ; and even the particular characters and provinces, which 
they aſſign to their deities, are not extremely different *. The Gx EEK and Roman 
travellers and conquerors, without much difficulty, found their own deities every 
where; and ſaid, this is Mercury, that Venus; this Mars, that NzeTuxe ; by 
whatever titles the ſtrange gods may be denominated. The goddeſs HERTHA of 
our Saxon anceſtors ſeems to be no other, according to Tacitus , than the Ma- 
ter Tellus of the Romans; and his conjecture was evidently juſt, 


Szer. VI. Origin of Theiſm from Bohlen. 


Tux doctrine of one ſupreme deity, the author of nature, is very antient, has 
ſpred itſelf over great and populous nations, and among them has been embraced 
by all ranks and conditions *. : But whoever thinks that it has owed its 
ſucceſs to the prevalent force of thoſe invincible reaſons, on which it is undoubted- 
ly founded, would ſhow himſelf little acquainted with the ignorance and ſtupidity 
of the people, and their incurable prejudices in favor of their particular ſuperſti- 
tions. Even at this day, and in Evroee, aſk any of the vulgar, why he believes 
in'an omnipotent creator of the world; he will never mention the beauty of final 
* cauſes, of which he is wholly ignorant: He will not hold out his hand, and bid 
you contemplate the ſuppleneſs and variety of joints in his fingers, their bending 
all one way, the counterpoiſe which they receive from the thumb, the ſoftneſs and 
fleſhly parts of the inſide of his hand, with all the other circumſtances, which 


Dio. Lan. lib. ii. | i See C34x of the religion of the Gavzs, De 
bello Gallico, lib. vi. = De mortbus . 
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render that member fit for the uſe, to which it was deſtined. To theſe he has 
been long accuſtomed; and he beholds them, with liſtleſſneſs and unconcern. He 
will tell you of the ſudden and unexpected death of ſuch a one: The fall and 
bruiſe of ſuch another: The exceſſive drought of this ſeaſon: The cold and rains 
of another. Theſe he aſcribes to the immediate operation of providence: And 
ſuch events, as, with good reaſoners, are the chief difficulties in admitting a ſu- 


= 


* 


4 © 


only diſpoſitions, 


Deity. # Be £35 4) PF 43 "£2 * 9 
W conclude; therefore, 


capacity. : : | | : Tc | 
It may readily happen, in an idolatrous nation, that, tho* men admit the exiſtence 
af ſeveral limited deities, yet may there be ſome one God, whom, in a particular 
manner, they make the object of their worfhip and adoration, They may either ſup- 
-poſe, that, in the diſtribution of power and territory among the gods, their nation 
was ſubjected to the juriſdiction of that particular deity s or reducing heavenly ob- 
jekts to the model of things below, they me repreſent one god as the prince or ſy- 
preme magiſtrate of the reſt, who, tho' of the ſame nature, rules them with an 

duthority, like that which an earthly. ſovereign exerciſes over his ſubjects and vaſ- 

ſals. Whether this god, therefore, 9 as their peculiar patron, or = 

ASHTAZL : e - | 5 the 
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the general ſovereign” of heaven, his votaries will endeavor; by every act, to infi- 
nuate ' themſelves into his favor; and ſuppoſing him to be pleaſed, like them- 
ſelves, with praiſe and flattery, there is no eulogy or exaggeration, which will be 
ſpared in their addreſſes to him. In proportion as men's fears or diſtreſſes be- 
come more urgent, they ſtill invent new ftrains of adulation; and even he who 
out · does his predeceffors in ſwelling up the titles of his divinity, is ſure to be out- 
done by his facceſſors in newer and more pompous epithets of praiſe. Thus they 
proceed; till at laſt they arrive at infinity itſelf, beyond which there is no farther 
progreſs: And it is well, if, in ſtriving to get farther, and to repreſent a mag- 
nificent ſimplicity, they run not into inexplicable myſtery, and deſtroy the intel- 
ligent nature of their deity ; on which alone any rational worſhip or adoration 
can be founded. While they confine themfelves to the notion of a perfect being, 
the creator of the world, they coincide, by chance, with the principles of reaſon 
and true philoſophy ; -rho* they are guided to that notion, not by reaſon, of which 
they are in a great meaſure incapable, but by the adulation and fears of the moſt 
vulgar fi ition. . | xt es 
We ten find, amongſt barbarous nations, and even ſometimes amongſt ci- 
vilized, that, when every ſtrain of flattery has been exhauſted towards arbitrary 
princes, when every human quality has been applauded to the utmoſt ; their ſer- 
vile courtiers repreſent them, at laft; as real divinities, and point them out to 
the people as objects of adoration. How much more natural, therefore, is it, 
that a limited deity, who at firſt is fi ed only the immediate author of the par- 
ticular goods and Hls in life, ſhould in the end be repreſented as ſovereign maker 


and modifier of the univerſe ? 1 57 | 112 . 
Ew where this notion of a ſupreme deity is already eftabliſhed ; tho? it ought 
naturally to leſſen every other woffhip, and abaſe every object of reverence, yet 
if a nation has entertained the opinion of a ſubordinate tutelar divinity, faint, or 
angel; their addreſſes to that being gradually riſe upon them, and encroach on 
the adoration due to their ſupreme deity. The Virgin Mary, ere checked by the 
reformation, had proceeded, from: being merely a good woman to. uſurp many 
attributes of the Almighty * : God and St. Ni chor As go hand in hand, in all the 
-prayers and petitions of the Moscovir ss. 
Tnus the deity, who, from love, converted himſelf into a bull, in order to 
carry off Ex OA; and who, from ambition, dethroned his father, Sa rußx, be- 
came the Orr ius Maximus of the heathens. Thus, notwithſtanding the ſub- 
lime ideas ſuggeſted by Mos ꝝs and the inſpired writers, many vulgar Jews. ſeem 
ſtill to have conceived” the ſupreme Being as a mere topical deity or national pro- 
tector. | 5. | wht; 


* The Jacen, who denied the immaculate and that his human nature was not a proper object 
conception, have ever been very unhappy in their of adoration, during that period. Without the 
doctrine, even tho political reaſons have kept the art of divination, one might forete}, that ſo groſs. 
Romiſh church from — it. The Cox - and impious a blaſphemy would not fail to be 
DELIERS have run away with all the 2 anathematized by the people. It was the occafi- 
But in the fifteenth century, as we learn from on of great inſults on the part of the IA cO RNS; 
BovLainviluinzns, an ITatian Cordelier main- who now got ſome recompence for their misfor- 
tained, that, during the three days, when CyrisT tunes in the war about the immaculate conception, 
wal lined, the Bypultatic wiihi: was diſſol red, See Hiſtoire abregee, pag. 49996 FE 


| RaTnurn 
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RaTHeR than relmquiſn this propenſity. to adulation, religioniſts, in all ages? 
have involved themſelves in the greateſt a bſurdities and contradictions. 5 
Homes, in one paſſage, calls OœgANus and Tzrtays the original parents of all 
things, conformable to the eſtabliſhed mythology and tradition of = GREEKS : 
Yet, in other paſſages, he could not forbear complimenting JuerTes, the reign- 
ing deity, with that magnificent e and accordingly denominates him 
the father of gods and men. He forgets, that every temple, every ſtreet was full 
of the anceſtors, uncles, brothers, and fiſters of this Jurpfr ER; who was in reali- 
ty nothing but an upſtart parricide and uſurper, A like contradiction is obſer- 
vable in Hes1oD ; and is ſo much the leſs excuſable, that his profeſſed intention 
was to deliver a true genealogy of the gods. a. {He | 2 
Wærarx there a religion (and we may ſuſpect Mahometaniſm of this inconſiſtence) 
which ſometimes painted the Deity in the moſt ſublime colors, as the creator of 
heaven and earth; ſometimes degraded him nearly to a level with human crea- 
tures in his powers and faculties ; while at the ſame time it aſcribed to him ſuit- 
able infirmities, paſſions, and partialities of the moral kind: that religion, after 
it was extinct, would alſo be cited as an inſtance of thoſe contradictions, which 
ariſe from the groſs, vulgar, natural conceptions of mankind, oppoſed to their con- 
tinual propenſity towards flattery and exaggeration. Nothing indeed would prove 
more ſtrongly the divine origin of any religion, than to find (and happily this is 
the caſe with Chriſtianity) that it is free from a contradiction, fo incident to hu- 


man nature. 


Scr. VII. Confirmation of this Doctrine. 


Ir s certain, that, tho the original notions of the vulgar repreſent the 
Divinity — very limited being, and conſider him only as the ee of 
health or ſickneſs; plenty or want; proſperity or adverſity; yet when more mag- 
nificent ideas are urged upon them, they eſteem it dangerous to refuſe their aſſent. 
Will you ſay, that your deity is nite and bounded. in his perfections; may be 
overcome by a greater force; is ſubje& to human paſſions, pains and infirmities ; 
has a beginning, and may have an end? This they dare not affirm; but thinking 
it ſafeſt to comply with the higher encomiums, they endeavor, by an affected ra- 
viſhment and devotion, to ingratiate themſelves with him. As a confirmation of 
this, we may obſerve, that the aſſent of the vulgar is, in this caſe, merely ver- 
bal, and that they are incapable of conceiving thoſe ſublime qualities, which they 
ſeemingly attribute to the Deity. Their real idea of him, notwithſtanding their 
pompous language, is ſtill as poor and frivolous as ever. | 


oY 45 3 


Tua original intelligence, ſay the Macians,. who is the firſt principle of all 
things, diſcovers himſelf znmediately to the mind and underſtanding alone; but has 
placed the ſun as his image in the viſible univerſe ; and when that bright luminary 
diffuſes its beams over the earth and the firmament, it is a faint copy of the glory, 
which reſides in the higher heavens. If you would eſcape the diſpleaſure of this 
divine being, you muſt be careful never to ſet your bare foot upon the ground, 
nor ſpit into a fire, nor throw any water upon it, even tho?,it were conſuming a 


TTL» whoſe 
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whole city . Who can expreſs the perfections of the Almighty, ſay the Maho- 
metans? Even the nobleft of his works, if compared to him, are but duſt and 
robbiſh. How much more muſt human conception fall ſhorr of his infinite per- 
fections? His ſmile” and favor renders men for ever happy; and to obtain it for 


your children, the beſt method is to cut off from them, whiile infants, a little bit of 


{Kin, about half the breadth of a farthing. Take two bits of cloth “, ſay the Ro. 
man catholics, about an inch or an inch and an half ſquare, join thetn' by the 
corners with two ſtrings or pieces of tape about ſixteen” inches long, throw this 
over your head, and make one of the bits of cloth lie upon your breaſt,” and the 


other upon ' your back, keeping them next your ſkin, there is not a better ſe- 


cret for recommending yourlelf to that infinite Being, Who exiſts from eternity to 


eternity. w EE. 5 ee , 
| To: GerTxs, commonly called immortal, from their ſteddy belief of the ſoul's 
immortality, were genuine theiſts and unitarians. They affirmed ZA Mol xts, their 
deity, to be the only true god; and afferted the worſhip of all other nations, to 
be addreffed to mere fiftions and chimeras. , But were their ek Yinciples 
any more refined, on account of theſe magnificent pretenſiotis? Every fifth year 
they ſacrificed a human victim, whom they ſent as a mefſenger to their deity, in 
order to inform him of their wants and neceſſities. © And when it thundered, they 
were fo provoked, that, in order to return the defiance, they let fly arrows at him, 
and declined not the combat as unequal. Such at leaſt is the account, which 
HERODOrus gives of the theiſm of the immortal GeTes . or ator 


ster. VIII. Fur and reflux of doltbeiſm and ihiſm.. 


© Fr is remarkable; that the principles of religion have a kind of flux and reflux 
in the human mind, and that mien have a natural tendency to rife from idolatry 
to theiſm; and to fink again from theiſm into idolatfy. The valgar, that is, in- 
deed, all mankind, a few excepted, being ignorant and uninſtructed, never elevate 
their contemplation to the heavens, or penetrate by their diſquiſſtions into the ſe- 
eret ſtructure of vegetable or animal bodies; fo as to diſcover-a ſupreme mind, or 
ING which beſtowed order on every part of nature. They con- 
fider theſe admirable works in a more confined and felfiſh vie w; and finding their 
own happinefs and miſery to depend on the ſecret influence and unforeſeen concur- 
rence of external objects, they regard, with perpetual attention, the unknown canſes, 
which govern all theſe natural events, and diſtribute pleaſure and pain, good and 
ill, by their powerful, but filent, operation. The unknown caufes are {till ap- 
ed to, at every.emergence ; and in this general appearance or confufed image, 

the E objects of human hopes and fears, wiſhes and apptehenfions. 

y degrees, the active imagination of men, uneaſy in this abſtract conception of 
objects, about which it is incefſantly employed; begins to render them more par- 
ticular, and to clothe them in ſhapes more ſuitable to its natural comprehenſion. 
It repreſents them to be ſenſible, intelligent beings, like mankind; actuated by 


„ Hyvr de Relig. veterum PrüusAu un. „Called the Scapolaire;, Lib. ir. 
Wil = © © St love 
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love and hatred, and flexible by gifts and entreaties, by prayers and facrifices. 
— the origin of religion: And hence the origin of idolatry or poly- 
theiſm. 8 {1 2 i | | | - 

Bor the fame anxious concern for happineſs, which begets the idea of theſe in- 
viſible, intelligent powers, allows not mankind to remain long in the firſt fimple 
conception of them; as powerful, but limited beings 5 maſters of human fate, 
but flaves to deſtiny and the courſe of nature. Men's exaggerate praiſes and com- 
pliments ſtill ſwell their idea upon them; and elevating their deities to the utdfloſt 
_ bounds of perfection, at laſt beget the attributes of unity and infinity, ſimplicity 
and ſpirituality, Such refined ideas, being ſomewhat diſproportioned to vulgar 
comprehenſion, remain not long in their original purity; but require to be ſup- 
ported by the notion of inferior mediators or ſubordinate agents, which interpoſe 
betwixt mankind and their fupreme deity. Theſe demi - gods or middle beings, 
partaking more of human nature, and being more familiar to us, become the 
chief objects of devotion, and gradually recal that idolatry which had been for- 
merly baniſhed. by the ardent prayers and panegyrics of timorous and indigent 
mortals, But as 'thefe idolatrous religions fall every day into groſſer and more 
vulgar conceptions, they at laſt deſtroy themſelves, and, by the vile repreſenta- 
tions, which they form of their deities, make the tide turn again towards theiſm. 
But fo great is the propenfity, in this alternate revolution of human ſentiments, to re- 
turn back to idolatry, that the utmoſt precaution is not able effectually to prevent it. 
And of chis, ſome theiſts, particularly the xs andMAHOMETAus, have been ſenſible; 
as appears by their baniſhing all the arts of ſtatuary and painting, and not allow- 
ing the repreſentations, even of human figures, to be * by marble or colors; 
left” the common infirmity of mankind ſhould thence produce idolatry. The 
feeble apprehenſions of men cannot be ſatisfied with conceiving their deity as a 
pure ſpirit and perfect intelligence; and yet their natural terrors keep them from 
imputing to him the leaſt ſhadow of limitation and imperfection. They fluctuate 
| betwixt theſe oppoſite ſentiments. The ſame infirmity ftill drags them downwards, 
from an omnipotent and ſpiritual deity, to a limited and corporeal one, and from 
a corporeal and limited deity to a ſtatue or viſible repreſentation. The ſame en- 
deavor at elevation ſtill puſhes them upwards, from the ſtatue or material image 
to the inviſible power; and from the inviſible power to an infinitely perfect deity, 
the creator and ſovereign of the univerſe. — HO 7190 tO 


Sz r. IX. Compariſon of theſe "Religions, with regard to Perſecution 
„ eee HIPO and Niem 88 eee 


Por yTREISM or idolatrous worſhip, being founded entirely in vulgar traditions, 
is liable to this great inconvenience, that any practice or opinion, however barba- 
rous or corrupted, may be authorized by it; and full ſcope is leſt for knavery to 
impoſe on credulity, till morals and humanity be expelled from the religious ſy- 
ſtems of mankind. At the ſame time, idolatry is attended with this evident advan- 

tage, that, by limiting the powers and functions of its deities, it naturally admits. 
the gods of other ſects and nations to a ſhare of divinity, and renders all the va- 
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rious deities, as well as rites, ceremonies, or traditions, compatible with each 
other. Theiſm is oppoſite both in its advantages and ' diſadvantages. As that 
ſyſtem ſuppoſes one ſole deity, the perfection of reaſon and goodneſs, it ſhould, 
if juſtly proſecuted, baniſh every thing frivolous, unreaſonable, or inhuman from 
religious worſhip, and fer before men the moſt illuſtrious example, as well as the 
molt commanding motives of juſtice and benevolence. Theſe mighty advantages 
are not indeed over-ballanced, (for that is not poſſible) but ſomewhat diminiſhed, 
by inconveniencies, which ariſe from the vices and prejudices of mankind. While 
one ſole object of devotion is acknowleged, the worſhip of other deities is regarded 
as abſurd and impious. Nay, this unity of object ſeems naturally to require the 
unity of faith and ceremonies, and furniſhes deſigning men with a pretext for re- 
preſenting their adverſaries as prophane, and the objects of divine as well as hu- 
man vengeance. * For as each ſect is poſitive that its own faith and worſhip are en- 
tirely acceptable to the deity, and as no one can conceive, that the ſame bein 
ſhould be pleaſed with different and oppoſite rites and principles; the ſeveral ſects 
fall naturally into animoſity, and mutually diſcharge on each other, that ſacred 
zeal and rancor, the moſt furious and implacable of all human paſſions. . - 
- Fae tolerating ſpirit of idolaters both in antient and modern times, is very ob- 
vious to any one, who is the leaſt converſant in the writings of hiſtorians or, tra- 
vellers. When the oracle of DzIyuI was aſked, what rites or worſhip was moſt 
acceptable to the gods? Thoſe legally eſtabliſhed in each city, replied the oracle*. 
Even prieſts, | in thoſe ages, could, it ſeems, allow ſalvation to thoſe of a different 
communion. The Romans commonly adopted the gods of the conquered peo- 
ple; and never diſputed the attributes of thoſe topical and national deities, in 
whoſe territories they reſided. The religious wars and perſecutions of the Ecye- 
TIAN idolaters are indeed an exception to this rule; but are accounted for by an- 
tient authors from reaſons very ſingular and remarkable. Different ſpecies of ani- 
mals were the deities of the different ſects among the EcyeTians ; and the deities 
being in continual war, engaged their votaries in the ſame contention, The wor- 
ſhippers of dogs could not long remain in peace with the adorers of cats or 
wolves ©. And where that reaſon took not place, the EcyyT1an ſuperſtition was 
not ſo incompatible as is commonly imagined ; ſince we learn from Hz RODOTus !, 
that very large contributions were given by Au As is towards rebuilding the temple 
of DeLeai. | | 16:45 co). bio nonarty ad: 
Tux intolerance of almoſt all religions, which have maintained the unity of 
God, is as remarkable as the contrary principle in polytheiſts. The implacable, 
narrow. ſpirit of the Jews is well known. MA HOME TAN TSM ſet out with till 
more bloody principles; and even to this day, deals out damnation, tho' not 


Vie ius Fiaccus, cited by Piixy, lib. to draw him over to their ſeivice. For without 
xxvüi. cap. 2. affirmed, that it was uſual the name, they thought, nothing of that kind 
for the Romans, before they laid fiege to any could be practiſed. Plix y ſys, that the com- 
town, 10 invocate the tutelar deity of the place, mon form of invocation was preſerved to his 
and by promiſing him equal or greater honors time ia the ritual of the ponti's., And Macko- 
than thoſe he at preſent enjoyed, bribe him to  B1vs has tranſmitted a copy of it from the ſecres 
betray his old friends and votaries. The name —\ of SAumonicvs SERENUS. 22 
of the tutelar deity of Rowe was for this reaſon d Xenoph. Memor l b. ii. 


kept a moſt religious myſlery ; leſt the enemies of Plutarch. de Iſid. & Ofride, 


"the republic ſhould be able, in the ſame manner, Lib. ii. ſub fine. 


I | | fire 
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fire and faggot, to all other ſets, And if, amongſt CnRIsTTAxs, the Exolisn 
and Dureh have embraced the principles of toleration, this ſingularity has pro- 
ceeded from the ſteddy reſolution of the civil magiſtrate, in oppoſition to the con- 
tinued ettorts of prieſts and bigots. : 

Tax diſciples of Zoxoasr ER ſhut the doors of heaven againſt all but the Ma- 
GIANS*®. Nothing could more obſtruct the progreſs of the PERSTAN conqueſts, 
than the furious zeal of that nation againſt the temples and images of the GRE RE s. 
And after the overthrow of that empire, we find ALEXANDER, as a polytheiſt, 
immediately re-eſtabliſhing the worſhip of the BasyLonians, which their former 
Princes, as monotheiſts, had carefully aboliſhed *. Even the blind and devoted 
attachment of that conqueror to the GrEek ſuperſtition hindered not but he him- 
ſelf ſacrificed according to the BasByLowtsH rites and ceremonies *. : 

So ſociable is polytheiſm, that the utmoſt fierceneſs and averſion, which it 
meets with in an oppoſite religion, is ſcarce able to diſguſt it, and keep it at a di- 
ſtance. AvcvsTvs praiſed extremely the reſerve of his grandſon, Ca ius Casar, 
when, paſting by JeRusALeM, he deigned not to ſacrifice according to the Jew- 
1S$H law. But for what reaſon did AvcvsTvs ſo much approve of this conduct? 

| 3 becauſe that religion was by the Pacans eſteemed ignoble and bar- 
8 ous 0 a g 5 . "I. : +43 ; 

I May venture to affirm, that few corruptions of idolatry and polytheiſm are 
more pernicious to political ſociety than this corruption of theiſm *, when carried 
to the utmoſt height. The human ſacrifices of the CaxTHacinians, Mexicans, 
and many barbarous nations, ſcarce exceed the inquiſition and perſecutions of 
Ron and Maprxip. For beſides, that the effuſion of blood may not be fo great 
in the former caſe as in the latter; beſides this, I ſay, the human victims, being 
choſen by lot, or by ſome exterior ſigns, affect not, in ſo conſiderable a degree, 
the reſt of the ſociety. Whereas virtue, knowlege, love of liberty, are the qua- 
lities, which call down the fatal vengeance of inquiſitors; and when expelled, 
leave the ſociety in the moſt ſhameful ignorance, corruption, and bondage. The 
illegal murder of one man by a tyrant is more pernicious than the death of a thouſand 
by a gat famine, or any undiftinguifhing ea amity. Min 

In the temple of Diana at Ax IIA near Rome, whoever. murdered the pre- 
ſent prieſt, was legally entitled to be inſtalled his ſucceſſor', A very ſingular in- 
ſtitution ! For, : hoever barbarous and bloody the common ſuperſtitions often are 
to the laity, they uſually turn to the advantage of the holy order. | 


Hyde de Relig. vet. Perſarom. © tte deity by deſtroy ing it and rendering it uſe- 


„ Arrian. de Exped. lib. iii. Id. lib. vii. leſs to men; by burning what is ſolid, pouring 
Id. ibid. d Sueton. in vita Aug. c. 93. ont the liquid, and killing the animate. For want 


_ i Corruptio ofptimi peſſima. of a better way of doing him ſervice, we do our- 
| & Moft nations have fallen into this guilt; tho“ ſelves an injury; and fancy that we thereby ex- 
perhaps, that impious ſuperſtition has never pre- preſs, at leaſt, the heartineſs of our good-will 
vailed very much in any civilized nation, unleſs and adoration. Thus our mercenary devotion 
we except the CaxTHacinians. For the Ty- deceives ourſelves, and imagines it deceives the 
RIANS 8 aboliſhed it. A facrifice is conceived deity. 2 „ 
28 a preſent; and any preſent is delivered to Stabo, lib. v. Sueton in vita Cal. 


— 
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Ser. x. With regard to courage 6 or abaſement,.. HE | 


| From the compariſon of theiſm and idolatry, we may form ſome other obſer- | 
vations, which. will alſo confirm 10 vulgar obſervation, that the corruption of the 
beſt chings gives riſe to the worſt. 

. Wares the deity is repreſented as infinitely ſuperior t to mankind, this belief, 
cho altogether juſt, is apt, when joined with ſuperſtitious terrors, to ſink the hu - 
man mind into the loweſt ſubmiſſion and abaſement, and to repreſent the monkiſh 

virtues of mortification, penance, humility and paſſive ſuffering, as the only qua- 
ties, which are acceptable to him. But where the gods are conceived to be only 

a little ſuperior to mankind, and to have been, many of them, advanced from 
that inferior rank, we are more at our eaſe in our addreſſes to them, and may 
even, without profaneneſs, aſpire ſometimes to a rivalſhip and emulation of 

them. Hence activity, ſpirit, courage, magnanimity, love of liberty, and all the 
virtues, which aggrandize a people. 

Tux heroes in paganiſm correſpond exactly to the ſaints. in popery and holy 
decviſes in\Manomer ani. The place of HERCurLꝝõ, Taesevs, Hector, 
RomvLvs, is now ſupplied by Dominic, Francis, AnTHony, and Bx EDI; 
And inftead of the deſtructien of monſters, the Wage tyrants, the | (PE of 
our native country; Celeſtial honors are obtained by gs. and faſt ings, 1 
cowardice and humility, by AHect ſubmiſſion and rocky 9 

One great incitement bo che pious ALEX AxpEE in his warlike "expeditions, Was 

his raſchip of HRS and Baccavs, whom he juſtly pretended to have e ex- 
celled „ Bragipas; that generous and noble SAR TAN, after falling in battle, 
had: — — 2 paid him by che inhabitants of AurRlrol is, R defence he 

had embraced . And in general, all founders of ſtates and colonies amoi 1 2 
.Grzzxs were raiſcd to this inferior rank of igt. by thoſe who raped} in 
nefit of their labors. - 

Tunis gave rife to the obſeryatioa, of, Macatavzr o - | that the doctrines of al 
CunisriAx religion (meaning the catholic ;. for he knew no other) Sg recom- 
. mend-only-paflive courage and ſuffering, had ſubdued the ſpirit 2 mankind, — 
had fitted them 3 ſlavery and ſubjection. And this obſervation would certainly 

be juſt, were there not many other e eee in human ſookety, Mr 
the genius and character of 8 religion. 

Br Aso As ſeized a mouſe, and being kar by * let it go. There it "notbing ſo 
-cortemprible; ſays he, but what may he ſafe, if it has but courage to defend uſelf*. A 
'BeLLArMINeE, patiently and humbly allowed the fleas and other odious-vermin- 

to prey upon him. Ve ſhall have heaven, ſays he, to reward us for our 
ſufferi But tbeſe; poor creatures have nothing but the enjoyment of the preſent 

fe . Such difference is there berwixe N Ras: 0 a un. hore. ws a * 

: Thorne faint, We VOOR 
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Szcr. XI. With regard to reaſon or abſurdity. 


 Hexe is another obſervation to the ſame purpoſe, and a new proof that the 
corruption of the beſt things begets the worſt. If we examine, without prejudice, 
the ancient heathen mythology, as contained in the poets, we ſhall not diſcover 
in it any ſuch monſtrous abſurdity, as we may be apt at firſt to apprehend. Where 
is the difficulty of conceiving, that the ſame powers or principles, whatever they 
were, which formed this viſible world, men and animals, produced alſo a ſpecics 
of intelligent creatures, of more refined ſubſtance and greater authority than the 
reſt ? That theſe creatures may be capricious, revengeful, paſſionate, voluptuous, 
is eaſily conceived ; nor is any circumſtance more apt, amongſt ourſelves, to 
engender ſuch vices, than the licence of abſolute authority. And in ſhort, the 
whole mythological ſyſtem is ſo natural, that, in the vaſt variety of planets and 
worlds, contained in this univerſe, it ſeems more than probable, that ſomewhere 
or other, it is really carried into execution. | | 
Tux chief objection to it with regard to this planet, is, that it is not aſcertained 
by any juſt reaſon or authority. The antient tradition, inſiſted on by the heathen 
prieſts and theologers, is but a weak foundation ; and tranſmitted alſo fuch a 
number of contradictory reports, ſupported, all of them, by equal authority, 
that it became abſolutely impoſlible to fix a preference amongſt them. A few vo- 
lumes, therefore, muſt contain all the polemical writings of pagan prieſts. And 
their whole theology muſt conſiſt more of traditional ſtories and ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices than of philoſophical argument and controverſy. | 
Bur where theiſm forms the fundamental principle of any popular religion, that 
tenet is ſo conformable to ſound reaſon, that philoſophy is apt to incorporate itſelf 
with ſuch a ſyſtem of theology. And if the other dogmas of that ſyſtem be con- 
tained in a ſacred book, ſuch as the Alcoran, or be determined by any viſible au- 
thority, like that of the Roman pontif, ſpeculative reaſoners naturally carry on 
their aſſent, and embrace a theory, which has been inſtilled into them by their 
earlieſt education, and which alſo poſſeſſes ſome degree of conſiſtence and unifor- 
mity. But as theſe appearances do often, all of them, prove deceitful, philoſo- 
phy will ſoon find herſelf very unequally yoaked with her new aſſociate ; and in- 
ſtead of regulating each principle, as they advance together, ſhe is at every turn 
rverted to ſerve the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, For beſides the unavoidable inco- 
herencies, which muſt be reconciled and adjuſted ; one may fafely affirm, that all 
popular theology, eſpecially the ſcholaſtic, has a kind of appetite for abſurdity _. 
and contradiction. If that theology went not beyond reafon and common; ſenſe, 
her doctrines would appear too eaſy and familiar.  Amazement muſt of neceſſity 
be raiſed : Myſtery affected: Darkneſs and obſcurity ſought after: And a foun- 
dation of merit afforded the devout votaries, who deſire an opporruey. of 
ſubduing their rebellious reaſon, by the belief of the moſt unintelligible ſophifms. 
EccLESIASTIC AL hiſtory ſufficiently confirms theſe refleftions. When a con- 
troverſy is ſtarted, ſome people pretend always with certainty to foretell the iſſue. 
Which ever opinion, ſay they, is moſt contrary to plain ſenſe is ſure to prevail; 
even where the general intereſt of the ſyſtem requires not that deciſion. Tho' 
the reproach of hereſy may, for ſome Hos be bandied about amongſt the diſpu- 
|  U--- tants, 
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rants, it always reſts at laſt on the ſide of reaſon. . Any one, it is pretended, that 
has bur learning enough of this kind to know the definition of Arian, PeLa- 
GIAN, ERASTIAN, SOCIXNIAN, SABELLIAN, EUTYCHIAN, NESTORIAN, Mono. 
THELITE, &c. not to mention PROTESTANT, Whoſe fate is yet uncertain, will 
be convinced of the truth of this obſervation. And thus a ſyſtem becomes more 
abſurd in the end, merely from its being reaſonable and philoſophical in the 
beginning, | -— ay 

To oppoſe the torrent of ſcholaſtic religion by ſuch feeble maxims as theſe, 
that it is zmpefſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be, that the whole is greater 
than a part, that two and three make five ; is pretending to ſtop the ocean with a 
bull-ruſh. Will you ſet up profane reaſon againſt ſacred myſtery ? No 88 
is great enough for your impiety. And the ſame fires, which were kindled for 
heretics, will ſerve allo for the deſtruction of philoſophers, Li lit, IE 


Sect. XII. With regard to doubt or convittion. 


| Ws meet every day with people ſo ſceptical with 7 to hiſtory, that they 
aſſert it impoſſible for any nation ever to believe ſuch abſurd principles as thoſe of 
GREEK and EGYPTIAN paganiſm; and at the ſame time ſo dogmatical with regard 
to religion, that they think the ſame abſurdities are to be found in no other com- 
munions. CAMBYSES entertained like prejudices z and very impiouſly ridiculed, 
and even wounded, Aris, the great god of the EcyyTians, who appeared to 
his profane ſenſes nothing but a large ſpotted bull. But Hz zopoeTvs* judiciouſly 
aſcribes this ſally of paſſion to a real madneſs or diſorder of the brain: Otherwiſe, 
ſays the hiſtorian, he never would have openly affronted any eſtabliſhed wor- 
ſhip. For on that head, continues he, every nation are beſt ſatisfied with their 
own, and think they have the adyantage over every other nation. "_ 
Ir muſt be allowed, that the Roman catholics are a very learned ſect; and 


that no one communion, but that of the church of ExcLAND, can diſpute their 


being the moſt learned of all the chriſtian churches : Yet AvxRROESs, the famous 
ARABIAN, who, no doubt, had heard of the EcyeTian ſuperſtitions, declares, 
that, of all religions, the moſt abſurd and non- ſenſical is that, whoſe votaries eat, 
after having created, their deity. 9 


» I zztxzvs, indeed, that there is no tenet in all paganiſm, which would give ſo 


fair a ſeope to ridicule as this of the real preſence : For it is fo abſurd, that it 
eludes the force of almoſt all argument. There are even ſome pleaſant ftories of 
that kind, which, tho' ſomewhat profane, are commonly told by the Catholics 
themſelves. One day, a prieſt, it is ſaid, gave inadvertently, inſtead of the ſa- 
crament, a counter, which had by accident fallen among the holy wafers. - The 
communicant waited patiently for ſome time, expecting it r diſſolve on his 
tongue: But finding, that it ſtill remained entire, he took it off. I wb, cries 
he to the prieſt, you have not committed ſome miſtate: I wiſh you bave not given me 
God the Father : He is ſo bard and tough there is no ſwallowing him, 


Lib. ii. c. 38. 
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A Famous general, at that time in the Muscovirz ſervice, having come to 
Pars for the recovery of his wounds, brought along with him a young Turx, 
whom he had taken priſoner. Some of the doctors of the Sox goναν] E (who are 
altogether as poſitive as the derviſes of ConsTanTINOPLE) thinking it a pity, that 
the poor Turk ſhould be damned for want of inſtruction, ſollicited MusTara a 
very hard to turn Chriſtian, and promiſed him, for his encouragement, plenty of 
good wine in this world, and paradiſe in the next. Theſe allurements were too 
powerful to be reſiſted ; and therefore, having been well inſtructed and catechized, 
he at laſt agreed to received the facraments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. 
The prieſt, however, to make every thing ſure and ſolid, ſtill continued his in- 
ſtructions; and began his catechiſm the next day with the uſual queſtion, [Tow 
many Gods are there ? None at all, replies Benepicrt ; for that was his new name. 
Horw] None at all ! cries the prieſt. To be ſure, ſaid the honeſt proſelyte. Ton 
have told me all along that there is but one God « And yeſterday I eat him. 5 

SUCH are the doctrines of our brethren, the Catholics. But to theſe doctrines 
we are ſo accuſtomed, that we never wonder at them: Tho), in a future age, it 
will probably become difficult to perſuade ſome nations, that any human, two- 
legged creature, could ever embrace ſuch principles. And it is a thouſand to one, 
but theſe nations themſelves ſhall have ſomething full as abſurd in their own creed, 
to which they will give a moſt implicite and molt religious aſſent. | 

I LovGeD once at PAR is, in the fame Hotel with an ambaſſador from Tux is, who, 
having paſſed ſome years at London, was returning home that way. One day, 

I obſerved his Mookisn excellency diverting himſelf under the porch, with ſur- 
veying the ſplendid equipages that drove along ; when there chanced to paſs that 
way ſome Capucin friars, who had never ſeen a Tukk; as he, on his part, tho' 
accuſtomed to the Eux OP EAN dreſſes, had never ſeen the groteſque figure of a 
Capucin: And there is no expreſſing the mutual admiration, with which they 
inſpired each other. Had the chaplain of the embaſſy entered into a diſpute with 
theſe FR anciscaNs, their reciprocal ſurprize had been of the ſame nature. And 
thus all mankind ſtand ſtaring at one another; and there is no beating it out of 
their heads, that the turban of the Arzican is not juſt as good or as bad a faſhion 
as the cowl of the European. He is a very honeſt man, ſaid the prince of SalLER, 
ſpeaking of de RuyTzR, II is a pity he were, a Chriſtian. LE 15 

How can you worſhip leeks and onions, we ſhall ſuppoſe a Sox Box 1ST to ſay 
to a prieſt of Sa is? If we worſhip them, replies the latter; at leaſt, we do not, 
at the ſame time, eat them. But what ſtrange objects of adoration are cats 
and monkies, ſays the learned doctor? They are at leaſt as good as the relicts or 
rotten bones of martyrs, anſwers his no leſs learned antagoniſt. Are you not 
mad, inſiſts the Catholic, to cut one another's. throat about the preference of a 
cabbage or a cucumber, Yes, ſays the pagan; I allow it, if you will confeſs, 
that all thoſe are ſtill madder, who fight about the preference among volumes of 
ſophiſtry, ten thouſand of which are not equal in value to one cabbage or 
cucumber *. $5411 | 8 | 

bo | Every 


« Te is ſtrange that the EoyPTiaN religion, tho' the greateſt genius were not able to obſerve any 
ſo abſurd, ſhould yet have borne ſo greata reſem- difference betwixt them. For it is very remarka- 
blance to the Je wis n, that antient writers even of as both Tacirus and Sus rostus, =D : 

2 a | | 
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true, what Dzypen obſerves, 
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EveRY by-ſtander will eaſily judge (but unfortunately the by-ſtanders are very 


few) that, if nothing were requiſite to eſtabliſn any popular ſyſtem, but the ex- 


poſing the abſurdities of other ſyſtems, every votary of every ſuperſtition could 
ive a ſufficient reaſon for his blind and bigotted attachment to the principles, in 
which he has been educated. But withour fo extenſive a knowlege, on which to 
round this aſſurance, (and perhaps, better without it) there is not wanting a ſuf- 
Fcient ſtock of religious, zeal and faith amongſt mankind. Diopox us Srevivs* 
gives a remarkable inſtance to this purpoſe, of which he was himſelf an eye-witneſs. 
While Ecvyr lay under the greateſt terror of the Rowan name, a legionary ſol- 
dier having inadvertently been guilty of the ſacrilegious impiety of killing a cat, 
the whole people roſe upon him with the utmoſt fury; and all the efforts of the 
prince were not able to ſave him. The ſenate and people of Rome, I am per- 
ſuaded, would not, then, have been ſo delicate with regard to their national dei- 
ties. They very frankly, a little after that time, voted AvcvsTvs a place in the 
celeſtial manſions ; and would have dethroned every god in heaven, for his ſake, 
had he ſeemed-to defire it. Preſens divus habebitur AugusTvs, ſays Horace. 
That is a very important point: And in other nations and other ages, the ſame 
circumſtances has not been eſteemed altogether indifferent“. | 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the ſanctity of our holy religion, ſays TuLLy *, no crime 
is more common with us than ſacrilege : But was it ever heard, that an EcyyTian 
violated the temple of a cat, an ibis, or a crocodile? There is no torture, an 
EcyPTIAan would not undergo, ſays the ſame author in another place“, rather 
than injure an ibis, an aſpic, a cat, a dog, or a crocodile. Thus it is ſtrictly 


Fi 


« Of whatſoc*er deſcent their godhead be, 

* Stock, ſtone, or other homely pedigree, | 

In his defence his ſervants are as bold. 

As if he had been born of beaten gol. 
3 Aston and ARCHITOPHEL. 


Nay, the baſer the materials are, of which the divinity is compoſed, the greater 
devotion is he likely to exeite in the breaſts of his deJuded votaries. They exult 


chey mention thatdecree of the ſenate, under Ti- 


nuntus, by which the EcyeTian and Jewnsn 


proſelytes were baniſhed from Roue, cxpreſsly 


treat theſe religions as the ſame; and it appears, 
that even the decree itſelf was founded on that 
ſuppoſition. Actum & de ſacris Her 11s, 
< JuDarcisqus pellendis ; factumque patrum 
conſaltum, ut quatuor millia libertini generis ea 
* $ ztione inſecta, quis idonea ætas, in infulam 
„% Sardiniam veherentur, coercendis illie latroci- 
« niis; & fi ob gravitatem cœli interiſſent, wile 
% Jammin : Cetert cederent Italia, niſi certem an- 
te diem profanos ritus exuiſſent. TAcir. ann. 
Ib. ii. c. 85. © Exterras cæremonias, Eory- 
** Tz0s, Jupaicos os ritus compeſcuit; coactis 
* qui ſuerſlitione ea tenebantur, religioſas veſſes 


cum in ſtrumento omni comburere, &c.” SUR 


* 


Ton. TIB ER. c. 36. Theſe wiſe heathens, ob- 
ſerving ſomething in the general air, and genius, 


and ſpirit of the two religions to be the ſame, 
eſteemed the differences of their dogmas too frivo- 
lous to deſerve any attention. MOOR 

t Lib. i. . | 

When Louis the XIVth took on himſelf 
the protection of the ſeſuits college of CLexMonT, 
the ſociety ordered the king's arms to be put up 
over their gate, and took down the croſs, in order 
to make way for it: Which gave occaſion to the 
following epigram : 


Saſtulit hine Chriſti, poſuitque inſignia Regis: 

Impia gens, alium neſcit habere * 
De nat. Deor. l. j. 7 Tuſc. Quzſt, lib. v. 
W 
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in their ſhame, and make a merit with their deity, in braving, for his ſake, all 
the ridicule and contumely of his enemies. Ten thouſand Croifes inlift themſelves 
under the holy banners, and even openly triumph in thoſe parts of their religion, 
which their adverſaries regard as the moſt reproachful. 

Tux occurs, I own, a difficulty in the EcyyeTian ſyſtem of theology; as 
indeed, few ſyſtems are entirely free from difficulties. It is evident, from their 
method of propagation, that a couple of cats, in fifty years, would ſtock a whole 
kingdom; and if that religious veneration were ſtill paid them, it would, in 
twenty more, not only be eaſier in EGV to find a god than a man, which PE- 
TRONIUS ſays was the caſe in ſome parts of ITALY; but the gods muſt at laſt en- 
tirely ſtarve the men, and leave themſelves neither prieſts nor votaries remaining. 
It is probable, therefore, that that wiſe nation, the moſt celebrated in antiquity 
for prudence and ſound policy, foreſeeing ſuch dangerous conſequences, reſerved 
all their worſhip for the full- grown divinities, and uſed the freedom to drown the 
holy ſpawn or little ſucking gods, without any ſcruple or remorſe. And thus the 
practice of warping the tenets of religion, in order to ſerve temporal intereſts, is 
not, by any means, to be regarded as an invention of theſe latter ages. 

Tus learned, philoſophical V axro, diſcourſing of religion, pretends not to 
deliver any thing beyond probabilities and appearances :, Such was his good ſenſe 
and moderation! But the paſſionate, the zealous Auvcusrin, inſults the noble 
Ro Ax on his ſcepticiſm and reſerve, and profeſſes the moſt thorough belief and 

aſſurance *®, A heathen poet, however, contemporary with the faint, abſurdly 

- efteems the religious ſyſtem of the latter ſo falſe, that even the credulity of chil- 
dren, he ſays, could not engage them to believe it“. . T | 
ls it ſtrange, when miſtakes are ſo common, to find every one poſitive and 
dogmatical ? And that the zeal often riſes in proportion to the error? Moverunt, 
ſays SPARTIAN, & ea tempeſtate Judæi bellum quod vetabantur mutilare genitalia®. 

Ix ever there was a nation or a time, in which the public religion loſt all autho- 
rity over mankind, we might expect, that infidelity in Rome, during the Cice- 
RONIAN age, would openly have erected its throne, and that Cicero. himſelf, in 
every ſpeech and action, would have been its moſt declared abettor. But it ap- 
pears, that, whatever ſceptical liberties that great man might uſe, in his writings. or 
in philoſophical converſation; he yet avoided, in the common conduct of life, the 
imputation of deiſm and profaneneſs. Even in his own family, and to his wife 
TzxtnTIA, whom he highly truſted, he was willing to appear a devout relt- 
gioniſt; and there remains a letter, addreſſed to her, in which he feriouſly deſires 

er to offer ſacrifice to ApoLLo and MscurAPivs, in gratitude for the recovery of 
his health ©. | | = . | | | 
PourEx's devotion was much more ſincere: In all his conduct, during the ct- 

vil wars, he paid a great regard to auguries, dreams, and prophecies ©. Av- 
GUSTUS was tainted with ſuperſtition of every kind. As it is reported of Mir- 
rox, that his poetical genius never flowed with eaſe and abundance in the ſpring; 
fo AvcusTvus obſerved, that his own genius for dreaming never was ſo perfect du- 
ring that ſeaſon, nor was ſo much to be relied on, as during the reſt of the year. 


* De civitate Dei, ! i. e. 1 --- d In vita Adriani. © Lib. 14. epiſt. 7. 
* Claudii Rutilii Numitiani iter, lib. 1. I. 36. Cicero de Divin, lib, 2. c. 24. 
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That great and able emperor was alſo extremely uneaſy when he happened to 
change his ſhoes, and put the right foot ſhoe on the left foot. In ſhort, it can- 
not be doubted, but the votaries of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition of antiquity were 
as numerous in every ſtate, as thoſe of the modern religion are at preſent. Its 
influence was as univerſal ; tho' it was not ſo great. As many people gave 
their aſſent to it; tho” that aſſent was not ſeemingly ſo ſtrong, preciſe, and affir- 
mative. n 

- We may obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the dogmatical, imperious ſtyle of all 
ſuperſtition, the conviction of the religioniſts, in all ages, is more affected than 
real, and ſcarce ever approaches, in any degree, to that ſolid belief and perſua- 
ſion, which governs us in the common affairs of life. Men dare not avow, even 


to their own hearts, the doubts, which they entertain on ſuch ſubjects: They 


make a merit of implicite faith; and diſguiſe to themſelves their real infidelity, 
by the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations and moſt poſitive bigotry. But nature is too hard 
for all. their endeavors, and ſuffers not the obſcure, glimmering light, aForded in 
thoſe ſhadowy regions, to equal the ſtrong impreſſions, made by common ſenſe 


and by experience. The uſual courſe of men's conduct belies their words, and 
hows, that the aſſent in theſe matters is ſome unaccountable operation of the 


mind betwixt diſbelief and conviction, but approaching much nearer the former 
than the latter. | 8 . 58 
SINCE, therefore, the mind of man appears of ſo looſe and unſteddy a contex- 
ture, that, even at preſent, when ſo many perſons find an intereſt in continually 
employing on it the chiſſel and the hammer, yet are they not able to engrave 


theological tenets with any laſting impreſſion ; how much more muſt this have 


been the caſe in antient times, when the retainers to the holy function were ſo much 


fewer in compariſon ? No wonder, that the appearances were then very inconſiſtent, 
and that men, on ſome occaſions, might ſeem determined infidels, and enemies to 
the eſtabliſhed religion, without being ſo in reality; or at leaſt, without knowing 


their own minds in that particular. 


 AnxoTHeR cauſe, which rendered the antient religions much looſer than the mo- 
dern, is, that the former were traditional and the latter are ſcriptural ; and the tra- 
dition in the former was complex, contradictory, and, on many occaſions, doubt- 
ful ; ſo that it could not poſſibly be reduced to any ſtandard and canon, or afford 
any determinate articles of faith. The ſtories of the gods were numberleſs like the 
popiſh legends ; and tho? every one, almoſt, believed a part of theſe ſtories, yet 
No one could believe or know the whole : While, at the ſame time, all muſt have 
acknowleged, that no one part ſtood on a better foundation than the reſt. The 
traditions of different cities and nations were alſo, on many occaſions, directly op- 


poſite; and no reaſon could be found for preferring one to the other. And as 


there was an infinite number of ſtories with regard to which tradition was no way 
poſitive ; the gradation was inſenſible, from the moſt fundamental articles of 
faith, to thoſe looſe and precarious fictions. The pagan religion, therefore, 
ſeemed to vaniſh like a cloud, whenever one approached to it, and examined it 
piecemeal. It could never be aſcertained by any fixed dogmas and principles. 
And tho? this did not convert the generality of mankind from ſo abſurd a faith; 


| © Sueton, Aug. cap. 90, 91, 92. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 7. 5 
| | | or. 
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for when will the people be reaſonable ? yet it made them faulter and heſitate 
more in maintaining their principles, and was even apt to produce, in certain diſ- 
poſitions of mind, ſome practices and opinions, which had the appearance of de- 
termined infidelity. | | | 
To which we may add, that the fables of the pagan religion were, of them- 
ſelves, light, eaſy, and familiar ; without devils or ſeas of brimſtone, or any ob- 
jects, that could much terrify the imagination. Who could forbear ſmiling, 
when he thought of the loves of Mars and Venus, or the amorous frolics of 
JueiTtR and Pan ? In this reſpect, it was a true poetical religion; if it had not 
rather too much levity for the-graver kinds of poetry. We find that it has been 
adopted by modern bards ; nor have theſe talked with greater freedom and irre- 
verence of the gods, whom they regarded as fictions, than the antient did of the 
real objects of their devotion. | Mt | 

Tux inference is by no means juſt, that becauſe a ſyſtem of religion has made 
no deep impreſſion on the minds of a people, it muſt therefore have been poſitively 
rejected by all men of common ſenſe, and that oppoſite principles, in ſpite of the 
ee of education, were generally eſtabliſned by argument and reaſoning. I 

now not, but a contrary inference may be more probable. The leſs importunate 
and aſſuming any ſpecies of ſuperſtition appears, the leſs will it provoke men's 
ſpleen and indignation, or engage them into enquiries concerning its foundation 
and origin. This in the mean time is obvious, that the empire of all religious 
faith over the underſtanding is wavering and uncertain, ſubject to all varieties of 
humor, and dependent on the preſent incidents, which ſtrike the imagination. 
The difference is only in the degrees. An antient will place a ſtroke of im̃piety 
and one of ſuperſtition alternately, thro* a whole diſcourſe *: A modern often 
thinks in the ſame way, tho* he may be more guarded in his expreſſions. 

Lucian tells us expreſsly ', that whoever believed not the moſt ridiculous fa- 
bles of paganiſm was eſteemed by the people profane and impious. To what pur- 
poſe, indeed, - would that agreeable author have employed the whole force of his 
wit and fatyr againſt the national religion, had not that religion been generally be- 
lieved by his countrymen and contemporaries? | | | 

Livy * acknowleges as frankly, as any divine would at preſent, the common 
incredulity of his age ; but then he condemns it as ſeverely. And who can ima- 
gine, that a national ſuperſtition, which could delude fo great a man, would not 
alſo impoſe on the generality of the people? 17 7 | 

Tux SToics beſtowed many magnificent and even impious epithets on their 
ſage z that he alone was rich, free, a king, and equal to the immortal gods. 
They forgot to add, that he was not inferior in prudence and underſtanding to an 


* Witneſs this remarkable paſſage of Ta c1Tvs: 
6 Prater multiplices rerum humanarum caſus, cœ- 
« lo terraque prodigia, & fulminum monitus, & 
0 futurorum preſagia, læta, triſtia, ambigua, ma- 
<« niſeſta. Nec enim umquam atrocioribus popu- 
li Romani cladibus, magiſque juſtis judiciis ap- 
«© batum eſt, non eſſe curz Diis ſecuritatem no- 
« ſtram, eſſe ultionem,” Hiſt. lib. i. Au cus- 
rus's quarrel with Nx Tux is an inſtance of the 


ſame kind. Had not the emperor believed Nxr- 
TUNE to be a real being, and to have dominion 
over the ſea; where had been the foundation of 
his anger? And if he believed it, what madneſs to 
provoke ſtill farther that deity ? The ſame obſer- 
vation may be made upon QuinTiL1a n's excla- 


mations, on account of the death of his children, 


lib. vi. Pref. | 
i Philopſeudes, 


— 


* Lib. x. cap. 40. 
old 


/ 
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old woman. For ſurely nothing can be more pitiful than the ſentiments, . which 
that ſe@& entertained with regard to all popular ſuperſtitions ; while they very ſeri- 
oully agree with the common augurs, that, when a raven croaks from the left, it 
is a good omen; but a bad one, when a rook makes a noiſe from the ſame quar- 
ter. PanAT1Us was the only SToic, amongſt the GE EEKSs, who ſo much as 
doubred with regard to auguries and divinations . Marcus AnToxinus® tells 
us, that he himſelf had received many admonitions from the gods in his ſleep. It 
is true; EeicTETvs * forbids us to regard the language of rooks and ravens ; but 


it is not, that they do not ſpeak truth: It is only, becauſe they can foretel nothing 


but the breaking of our neck or the forfeiture of our eſtate ; which are circum- 
ſtances, ſays he, that no way concern us. Thus the SToics join a philoſophical 


_ enthuſiaſm to a religious ſuperſtition. The force of their mind, being all turned 


to the ſide of morals, unbent itſelf in that of religion“. VVV 

Praro * introduces Soc x Ar Es affirming, that the accuſation of impiety raiſed 
againſt him was owing entirely to his rejecting ſuch fables, as thoſe of Sa rukx's 
caſtrating his father, UR Axus, and JuptrEk's dethroning Sa ruxx: Yet in a 
ſubſequent dialogue, Sock aTEs confeſſes, that the doctrine of the mortality of 
the ſoul was the received opinion of the people. Is there here any contradiction? 


Yes, ſurely: But the contradiction is not in -PLaTo; it is in the people, 
whoſe religious principles in general are always compoſed of the moſt diſcordant 
parts; eſpecially. in an age, when ſuperſtition ſate ſo. eaſy and light upon 


them. 


Cicero de Divin. Iib. i. cap. 3. & 7. 
.® Jab. L © 13e... „„ 3 7% OR 
® The Stoics, Town, were not quite orthodox 
in the eſtabliſhed religion ; but one may ſee, from 
theſe inſtances, that they went a great way : And 
the people undoubtedly went every-length. 
Eutyphro. Phædo. 


VX ROR's conduct, as related by himſelf, 
3s, at once, an inconteſtable proof of the general 


credulity of mankind in thoſe ages, and the inco · 


herencies, in all ages, of men's opinions in reli- 


gious matters. That great captain and philoſo- 
pher, the diſciple of SocxaTes, and one who has 
delivered ſome of the moſt reficed ſentiments with 
regard to a deity, gave all the following marks of 
vulgar, pagan ſuperſtition. By SocxArEs's ad- 
vice, he conſulted the oracle of Ds: y a1, before 


de would engage in the expedition of Cr « vs. 


De exped. lib. iii. p. 294. ex edit. Leuncl. Sees 
A dream the night after the generals were ſeized ; 
which he pays great regard to, but thinks ambigu- 
ous, Id. p. 295. He and the whole army — 
| ing as a very lucky omen. Id. p. 300. 
another dream, when he comes to the river Cen- 
.FRITES, which his fellow general, Cz iwos opwons, 
alſo pays great regard to. Id. lib. iv. p. 323. Phe 
Gzeexs ſuffering from a cold north wind, ſac: i- 
fice to it, and hiſtorian obſerves, that it im- 
mediately abated. Id. p. 329. XE NOrHOx con- 


/ 


tims to re 
which was offered him. Lib. vi. p 273. CLEAN - 
DER, the SpARTAR, tho” very eſirous of it, re- 


Tn 


e che e ee ifoceti babes als From 


any reſolution with himſelf about ſettling a colo- 
lony. Lib. v. p. 359 He himſelf a very ſkilful 
augur. Id; 7 361. Is determined by the vic- 

ſe the ſole command of the army, 


fuſes it for the ſame reaſon. Id. p. 392.” Xeno- 
PRON-mentions an old dream with the interpreta- 
tion given him, when he firſt joined Cravs. P. 


373. Mentions alſo the place of Hex cuuss's 


deſcent into. hell as believing it, and ſays the 
marks of it are ſtill remaining. Id. p. 375. Had 


almoſt ſtarved the army rather than lead to the 


field agaiuſt the auſpices. Id. p. 382, 383. His 


friend, Euciapzs, the augur, would not believe 


that he had brought no money from the expedi- 
tion; till he (EUCLmps) facrificed, and then he 
ſaw the matter clearly in the Exta. Lib. vii. p. 425. 
The ſame philoſopher, propoſing a project of 
mines for the encreaſe of the AruzNIAN revenues, 
adviſes them firſt to conſult the oracle. De rat. 
red. p. 392. That all this devotion was not a 
farce, in order to ſerve a political pur poſe, ap- 
pears both from the facts themſelves, and from 
the genius of that age, when little or nothing 
be gained by hypocriſy. Beſides XINo- 
THO, as appears from his Memorabilia, was a 
kind of heretic in thoſe times, which no . 
evotee 
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TE ſame CicEko, who affected, in his own family, to appear a devout 
' religioniſt, makes no ſcruple, in a public court of judicature, of treating the 
dcoctrine of a future ſtate as a moſt ridiculous: fable, to which no body could give 
any attention *, SALLUST " repreſents Cæsax as ſpeaking the ſame language in 
the open ſenate”. | - | 
But that all theſe freedoms implied not a total and univerſal infidelity and 
ſcepticiſm amongſt the people, is too apparent to be denied. Tho? ſome parts of 
the, national religion hung looſe upon the minds of men, other parts adhered 
more cloſely to them: And it was the great buſineſs of the ſceptical philoſophers 
to ſhow, that there was no more foundation for one than for the other. This is 
he artifice of CoTTA in the dialogues concerning the nature of the gods. He re- 
NT the whole ſyſtem of mythology by leading the orthodox, gradually, from. 
the more momentous ſtories, which were beheved, to the more frivolous, which 
every one ridiculed : From the gods to the goddeſſes ; from the goddeſſes to the 
nymphs; from the nymphs to the fawns and ſatyrs. His maſter, Carnzaves, 
had employed the ſame method of reaſoning *. 5 
D pon the whole, the greateſt and moſt obſervable differences betwixt a tradi- 
tional, mythological religion, and a Hiſtematical, ſcholaſtical one, are two: The 
former is often more reaſonable, as conſiſting only of a multitude of ſtories, which, 
however groundleſs, imply no expreſs abſurdity and demonſtrative contradiction; 
and fits alſo ſo eaſy and light on men's minds, that tho“ it may be as univerſally 
received, it makes no ſuch deep impreſſion on the affections and underſtanding. 


| Szer. XIII. Impious cenceptions of the divine nature in moſt popular religions 


of both kinds. © 


Tux primary religion of mankind ariſes chiefly from an anxious fear of future 
events; and what ideas will naturally be entertained of inviſible, unknown powers, 
while men lie under diſmal apprehenſions of any kind, may eaſily be conceived. 
Every image of vengeance, ſeverity, cruelty, and malice. muſt occur and muſt 
- augment the ghaſtlineſs and horror, which oppreſſes the amazed religioniſt. A 
panic having once ſeized the mind, the active fancy ſtill farther multiplies the ob- 
jects of terror; while that profound darkneſs, or, what is worſe, that glimmering 
light, with which we are invironed, repreſents the ſpectres of divinity under the 
moſt dreadful appearances imaginable.” And no idea of perverſe wickedneſs can 


devotee ever is. It is for the ſame rea ſon, I main- 
tain, that NewTon, Locke, CLARKE, &c. be- 
ing-Arians or Socinians, were very ſincere in the 
creed they profeſſed: And I always oppoſe this 


argument to ſome libertines, who will needs have 


it, that it was impoſſible, but that theſe great 
philoſophers muſt have been hypocrites. 
t Pro CLugeNT10. cap. 61. 
u De bello CaTiLIN. 3 
Cickko (Tuſc. Queſt.) lib. i. cap. 5, 6. and 
Szneca (Epilt. 24.) as alſo JuvexaL. (Satyr 2.) 
maintain that there is no boy or old woman ſo 


not to be unuſual even at 


X * * 


ridiculous as to believe the poets in their accounts 
of a future ſtate. Why then does Lucxkr ius ſo 
highly exalt his maſter for ae us from theſe 
terrors? Perhaps the generality of mankind were 
then in the diſpoſition of CRyhALus in PLaTo {de 


Rep. lib. i.) who while he was young and health- 


ful could ridicule theſe ſtories ; but as ſoon as he 


became old and infirm, began to entertain appre- 


henſions of their truth. This, we may obſerve, 
reſent. * a R { . 
* SEXT, Eri. adveri. MaTx REM, lib. viii. 


2 
* ? *F 
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be framed, which thoſe terrified devotees do 
to their deity. 0 | 

Tnis appears the natural ſtate of religion, when ſurveyed in one light. But if 
we conſider, on the other hand, that ſpirit of praiſe and eulogy, which neceſſarily 
has place in all religions, and which is the conſequence of theſe very terrors, we 
muſt expect a quite contrary ſyſtem of theology to prevail. Every virtue, every 
excellence muſt be aſcribed to the divinity, and no exaggeration be eſteemed ſuf- 
ficient ro reach thoſe perfections, with which he is endowed. Whatever ſtrains of 
panegyric can be invented, are immediately embraced, without conſulting any ar- 
guments or phznomena. And it is eſteemed a ſufficient confirmation of them, 
that they give us more magnificent ideas of the divine object of our worſhip and 
adoration. | | | 

Ha therefore is a kind of contradiction betwixt the different principles of hu- 
man nature, which enter into religion. Our natural terrors preſent the notion of 
a deviliſh and malicious deity : Our propenſity to praiſe leads us to acknowlege an 
excellent and divine. And the influence of thefe oppoſite principles are various, 
according to the different ſituation of the human underſtanding. - 

In very barbarous and ignorant nations, ſuch as the Arricans and Inpians, 
nay even the Apo sR, who can form no extenſive ideas of power and knowlege, 
worſhip may be paid to a being, whom they confeſs to be wicked and deteſtable; 
thoꝰ they may be cautious, perhaps, of pronouncing this judgment of him in pub- 
lic; or in his temple, where he may be ſuppoſed to hear their reproaches. 

Sven rude, imperfect ideas of the divinity adhere long to all idolaters; and it 
may ſafely be rmed, that the Grzexs themſelves never got entirely rid of 
them. It is remarked by XENOHON ?, in praiſe of Sock Ar Es, that that philoſo- 
pher aſſented not to the vulgar opinion, which ſuppoſed the gods to know ſome 
things, and be ignorant of others: He maintained that they knew every thing; 

what was done, faid, or even thought. But as this was a ſtrain of philoſophy * 
much above the conception of his countrymen, we need not be ſurprized, if very 
frankly, in their books and converſation, they blamed the deities, whom they 
worſhipped in their temples. It is obſervable, that HzropoTvs in particular 
ſcruples nor, in many pt 23, to aſcribe envy to the gods; a ſentiment, of all 
others, the moſt ſuitable to a mean and deviliſh nature. The pagan hymns how- 
ever, ſung in public worſhip, contained nothing but epithets of praiſe ; even while 
the actions aſcribed to the gods were the moſt barbarous and deteſtable. When 
TruoTrers, the poet, recited a hymn to DrAx A, where he enumerated, with the 
greateſt eulogies, all the actions and attributes of that cruel, capricious goddeſs : 
May your daughter, ſaid one preſent, become ſuch as the deity whom you cele- 
brate *. 

Bur as men farther exalt their idea of their divinity ; it is often their notion of 
his power and knowlege only, not of his goodneſs, which is improved. On the 

contrary, in proportion to the ſuppoſed extent of his fcience and authority, their 
terrors naturally augment ; while they believe, that no ſecrecy can conceal them 

Hb. i. heavens, but was extended ever _ gi 
& 4 42 conſidered . the antients, as a learn from Lycian. ele 


extraordinary, philoſophical paradox, that Prurax en. de Superſtit, 
the preſence of the gods was not confined to the 


not readily, without ſcruple, apply 


2 from 


2 


latter religions 
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from his ſcrutiny, and that even the inmoſt receſſes of their breaſt lie open before 
him. They muſt then be careful not to form expreſsly any ſentiment of blame 
and diſapprobation. All muſt be applauſe, raviſhment, extacy. And while their 
gloomy apprehenſions make them aſcribe to him meaſures of conduct, which, in 
human creatures, would be highly blamed, they muſt ſtil] affect to praiſe and ad- 
mire theſe meaſures in the object of their devotional addreſſes. Thus it may 
ſafely be affirmed, that many popular religions are really, in the conception of their 
more vulgar votaries, a ſpecies of dzmoniſm ; and the higher the deity isJex- 
alted in power and knowlege, the lower of courſe is he frequently depreſſed in 
goodneſs and benevolence ; whatever epithets of praiſe may be beſtowed on him 
Amongſt idolaters, the words may be falſe, and belie the 
ſecret opinion: But amongſt more exalted religioniſts, the opinion itſelf often 
contracts a kind of falſhood, and belies the inward ſentiment. 


by his amazed adorers. 


The heart ſecretly 


deteſts ſuch meaſures of cruel and implacable vengeance z but the judgment dares 


not but pronounce them perſe& and adorable. 
_ inward ſtruggle 


to ſuperſtition are for ever haunted. 


And the additional miſery of this 


aggravates all the other terrors, by which theſe unhappy victims 


Lucian * obſerves, that a young man, who reads the hiſtory of the gods in 
Homes or Hes10D, and finds their factions, wars, injuſtice, inceſt, adultery, and 
other immoralities ſo highly celebrated, is much ſurprized afterwards, when he 
comes into the world, to obſerve, that puniſhments are by law inflicted on the 
ſame actions, which he had been taught to aſcribe to ſuperior beings. The con- 
tradiction is 9 ſtronger betwixt the repreſentations given us by ſome 


our natural ideas of generoſity, lenity, impartiality, and juſ- 


tice; and in proportion to the multiplied terrors of theſe religions, the barba- 


rous conceptions of the divinity are multiplied upon us. 


© Necyomantia. WS | 
Bacchus, a divine being, is repreſented by 
the 'heathen mythology as * inventor of dan- 
cing and the theatre. Plays were antiently, even 
a part of public worſhip on the moſt ſolemn oc- 


caſions, and often = in times of peſtilence, 


to appeaſe the led deities. But they have 
been zealoufly proſcribed by the godly in latter 
ages; and the play-houſe, according to a learned 
divine, is the porch of hell. 

But in order to ſhow more evidently, that it is 
poſſible for a religion to repreſent the divinity in 


ſtill a more immoral and unamiable light than the 


antients, we ſhall cite a long paſſage from an au- 
thor of taſte and imagination, who was ſurely no 


enemy to Chriſtianity. It is the chevalier R a1- 


SAY, a Writer, who had fo laudable an inclina- 


tion to be orthodox, that his reaſon never found 


any difficulty, even in the doctrines which free- 
thinkers ſcruple the moſt, the trinity, incarna- 
tion, and ſatisfaction: His humanity alone, of 


Which he ſeems to have had a great ſtock, rebel- 


led againſt the doctrines of eternal reprobation and 


predeſtination. He expreſſes himſelf thus: © What 


Nothing can preſerve 


untainted 


* ſtrange ideas, ſays he, would an Indian or a 
* Chineſe philoſopher he of our holy religion, 
if they judged byte ſchemes given of it by 
our modern freethinkers, and pharifaical doc- 
© tors of all ſects ? According to the odious and 
too vulgar ſyſtem of theſe ineredulous ſcoffers 
and credulousfcriblers, « The God of the Jews 
< js a moſt cruel, unjuſt, partial and fantaſtical 
© being. He created, about 6000 years ago, a 
% man and a woman, and placed them in a fine 
„garden of As1a, of which there are no re- 
« mains. This garden was furniſhed with all 
« ſorts of trees, fountains, and flowers. He al- 
« lowed them the uſe of all the fruits of this 
„beautiful garden, except of one, that was 
« planted in the midft thereof, and that had in it 
« a ſecret virtue of preſerving chem in continual 
„health and vigor of body and mind, of exalt-- 
ing their natural powe:s and making them wiſe. 
„ The devil entered iato the body of a ſerpent, 
&« and ſolicited the firſt woman to eat of this for- 
© bidden fruit; ſhe engaged her huſband to do 
% the ſame. To puniſh this ſlight curioſity and 
© natural deſire of life and knowlege, God not 

1 % only 
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untainted the genuine principles of morals in our judgment of human conduct, 
but the abſolute neceſſity of theſe principles to the exiſtence of ſociety. If com- 
mon conception can indulge princes in a ſyſtem of ethics, ſomewhat different from 
that which ſhould regulate private perſons; how much more thoſe ſuperior beings, 
whoſe attributes, views, and nature are fo totally unknown to us? Sunt ſuperis 
ſua jura. The gods have maxims of juſtice peculiar to themſelves. _ | 


« only threw our firſt parents out of paradiſe, but 
© he condemned all their poſterity to temporal 
* miſery, and the greateſt part of them to eternal 
„ pains, tho” the ſouls of theſe innocent chil- 
«« dren have no more relation to that of Apam 
© than to thoſecf Nero and Manomer ; ſince, 
% according to the ſcholaſtic driveller, fabul ſts, 
„ and mythologiſts, all ſouls are created pure, 
« and infuſed immediately into mortal bodies, ſo 
« ſoon as the foetus is formed. To accompliſh the 


„ barbarous, partial decree of predeſtination and 


«« reprobation, God abandoned all nations to 
darkneſs, idolatry ard ſuperſtition, without any 
* ſaving knowlege or ſalutary graces; unleſs it 
„ was one particular nation, whom he choſe as 
** his peculiar people. This choſen nation was, 
* however, the moſt ſtupid, ungrateful, rebel- 
« Hous, and perfidious of all nations. After 
God had thus kept the far greater part of all 
4 the human ſpecies, during near 40co years, in 
c“ a reprobate ſtate, he changed all of a ſudden, 
* and took a fancy for other nations, beſide the 
« Jews. Then he ſent his only begotten Son 
to the world, under a human form, to appeaſe 
his wrath, ſatisfy his vindictive juſtice, and die 
4 for the pardon of fin. Very few nations, how- 
« ever, have heard of this goſpel; and all the 


K % W 6a «a (6 


unconvertible, becauſe he will be for ever un- 
«« appeaſable and irreconcileable. It is true, that 
6 u this makes God odious, a hater of ſouls, 
rather than a lover of them; a cruel, vindic- - 
tive tyrant, an impotent or a wrathful dæmon, 
« rather than an all-powerful, beneficent Father 
« of ſpirits: Yet all this is a myſtery. He has 
* ſ:cret reaſons for his conduct, that are impene- 
e trable; and tho' he appears unjuit and barba- 
% rous, yet we muſt believe the contrary, be- 
cauſe what is _ injuſtice, crime, cruelty, and 
the blackeſt malice in us, is in him juſtice, 
„ mercy, and ſovereign gcodneſs.” Thus the 
ineredulous freethinkers, the judaizing Chriſti- 
ans, and the fataliſtic doors have disfigured 
and diſhonored the ſublime myſteries of our 
holy faith; thus, they have confounded the 
nature of good and evil; transformed the 
moſt monſtrous paſſions into divine attributes, 
and ſurpaſſed the pagans in blaſphemy, by 
aſcribing to the eternal nature, as perfections, 
what makes the moſt horrid crimes among 

men. The groſſer pagans contented themfelves 
with divinizing luſt, inceſt, and adul but. 
© the predeſtinarian doctors have divinized cruel- 
ty, wrath, fury, vengeance, and all the black. 
© eſt vices. See the Chevalier Ramsar's philo. 


4 reſt, tho” left in invincible ignorance, are dam- ſophical principles of natural and revealed reli. 


«© ned without exception, or any poſlibility of gion, Part II. p. 401. 


4 remiſſion. The greateſt part of thoſe who have 


4 heard of it, have changed only ſome ſpecula- 
cc tive notions about God, and ſome external 
«« forms in worſhip : For, in other reſpects, the 
« bulk of Chriſtians have continued as corrupt, 
«as the reſt of mankind in their morals; yea, ſo 
« much the more perverſe and criminal, that 
« their lights were greater. Unleſs it be a very 
« {mall ſcle& number, all other Chriſtians, like 
the pagans, will be for ever damned; the great 
« ſacrifice offered up for them will become void 
« and of no effect. God will take delight for 
« ever in their torments and blaſphemies; and 
c tho” he can, by one fiat, change their hearts, 
« yet they will remain for ever unconverted and 


The ſame author aſſerts, in other places, that 
the Arminian and Molinift ſchemes ſerve. very 
little to mend the matter: And having thus thrown. 
himſelf out of all received ſeQs of Chriſtianity, he 
3s obliged to advance a ſyſtem of his own, which. 
is a kind of Origeni/m, and ſuppoſes the pre-exiſt- 
ence of the ſouls both of men and-beaſts, and the 
eternal ſalvation and converſion of all men, beaſts, 
and devils, But this notion, being quite peculiar 
to himſelf, we need not treat of. I thought the 
opinions of this ingenious author very curious; 
ok I pretend not to warrant the juſtneſs of 
m. | p45 
1 Ovip, Metam. lib. ix. 501. 
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Sect. XIV. Bad influence of moſt popular religions on morality. 


HERE I cannot forbear obſerving a fact, which may be worth the attention of 
thoſe, who make human nature the object of their enquiry. It is certain, that, 
in every religion, however ſublime the verbal definition, which it gives of its di- 
vinity, many of the votaries, perhaps the greateſt number, will ſtill ſeek the di- 
vine favor, not by virtue and good morals, which alone can be acceptable to a 
perfect being, but either by frivolous obſervances, by intemperate zeal, by rap- 
turous extaſies, or by the belief of myſterious and abſurd opinions. The leaſt part 
of the Sadder, as well as of the Pentateuch, conſiſts in precepts of morality z and 
we may be aſſured, that that part was always the leaſt obſerved and regarded. 
When the old Romans were attacked with a peſtilence, they never aſcribed their - 
ſufferings to their vices, or dreamed of repentance and amendment. They never 
thought that they were the general robbers of the world, whoſe ambition and 
avarice made deſolate the earth, and reduced opulent nations to want and beg- 
gary, They only created a dictator , in order to drive a nail into a door; and 
by that means, they thought that they had ſufficiently appeaſed their incenſed 
deity. ':. f 307 | 15 75 

I Aoix a, one faction entering into a conſpiracy, barbarouſly and treacher- 
ouſly aſſaſſinated ſeven hundred of their fellow citizens; and carried their fury ſo 
far, that, one miſerable fugitive having fled to the temple, they cut off his hands, 
by which he clung to the gates, and carrying him out of holy ground, imme- 
diately murdered him. By this impiety, ſays HERODO Tus , (not by the other ma- 
ny cruel aſſaſſinations) they offended the gods, and contracted an inexpiable guilt. 
Nav, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, what ſeldom happens, that a popular religion 
were found, .in which it was expreſsly declared, that nothing but morality could 
gain the divine favor; if an order of prieſts were inſtituted. to inculcate this opi- 
nion, in daily ſermons, and with all the arts of perſuaſion; yet ſo inveterate are 
the people's prejudices, that for want of ſome other ſuperſtition, they would make 
the very attendance on theſe ſermons the eſſentials of religion, rather than place 
them in virtue and good morals. The ſublime prologue of ZAlEUcus's laws in- 
ſpired not the LockIiAxs, ſo far as we can learn, with any ſounder notions of the 
meaſures of acceptance with the deity, than were familiar to the other Gzzexs. 

Tais obſervation, then, holds univerſally : But till one may be at ſome loſs. 
to account for it. It is not ſufficient to obſerve, that the people, every where, 
degrade their deities into a ſimilitude with themſelves, and conſider them merely 
as a ſpecies of human creatures, ſomewhat more potent and intelligent. This 
will not remove the difficulty. For there is no man ſo ſtupid, as that, judging 
by his natural reaſon, he would not eſteem virtue and honeſty the moſt valuable 
qualities, which any perſon could poſſeſs. Why not aſcribe the ſame ſentiment to 
his deity ? Why not make all religion, or the chief part of it, to conſiſt in theſe 
attainments ? .. LITE VV 


'. 


Called DiQator clayis fgendz cauſa... T. Lib. vi 2g 
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Non is it ſatisfactory to ſay, that the practice of morality is more difficult than 
that of ſuperſtition ; and is therefore rejected. For, not to mention the exceſſive 
pennances of the Brachmans and Talapoins; it is certain, that the Rhamadan of the 
Tvuxxs, during which the Jour wretches, for many days, often in the hotteſt 
months of the year, and in ſome of the hotteſt climates of the world, remain with- 
out eating or drinking from the riſing to the ſetting of the fun ; this Rbamadan, 
I fay, muſt be more ſevere than the practice of any moral duty, even to the moſt 
vicious and depraved of mankind. The four lents of the Muscovites, and the 
auſterities of ſome Roman Catholics, more diſagreeable than meekneſs and 
benevolence. In ſhort, all virtue, when men are reconciled to it by ever ſo little 
practice, is agreeable : All ſuperſtition is for ever odious and burthenſome. 

Prxuars, the following account may be received as a true ſolution of the dif- 
ficulty. The duties which a man performs as a friend or parent, ſeem merely ow- 
ing to his benefactor or children; nor can he be wanting to theſe duties, without 
breaking thro* all the ties of nature and morality. A ſtrong inclination may 
prompt him to the performance: A ſentiment of order and moral beauty joins 
Its force to theſe natural ties: And the whole man, if truly virtuous, is drawn to 
his duty, withont any effort or endeavor. Even with regard to the virtnes, which 


are more auſtere, and more founded on reflection, ſuch as public ſpirit, filial duty, 


temperance, or integrity ; the moral obligation, in our apprehenfion, removes 


all pretence to religious merit; and the virtuous conduct is eſteemed no more than 


what we owe to ſociety and to ourſelves. In all this, a ſuperſtitious man finds 
nothing, which he has 1 performed for the ſake of his deity, or which 
can peculiarly recommend him to the divine favor and protection. He conſiders 
not, that the moſt genuine method of ſerving the divinity is by promoting the 
happineſs of his creatures. He ſtill looks out for fome more immediate ſervice of 
the ſupreme being, in order to allay thoſe terrors, with which he is haunted. 
And any practice, recommended to him, which either ſerves to no purpoſe in Hife, 
or offers the ſtrongeſt violence to his natural inclinations ; that ice he will the 
more readily embrace, on account of thoſe very circumſtances, which ſhould make 
him abfolately reject it. It ſeems the more purely religious, that it s from 
no mixture of any other motive or conſideration. And if, for its fake, he ſacri- 
fices much of his cafe and quiet, his claim of merit appears ſtill to rife upon him, 
in proportion to the zeal and devotion, which he diſcovers. In reftoring a loan, 
or paying a debt, his divinity is no way beholden to him; becauſe theſe acts of 
juſtice ate what he was bound to perform, and what many would have performed, 
were there no god in the univerſe. But if he faft a day, or give himſelf a ſound 
whipping ; this has a drett reference, in his opinion, to the ſervice of God. No 
ether motive could engage him to ſuch auſterities. By theſe diſtingrifhed marks 
of devotion, he has now acquired the divine favor; and may expett, in recom- 
pence, protection and ſafety in this world, and eternal happineſs in the next. 
© Hxwce the greateſt crimes have been found, in many inftances, compatible with 
a ſuperſtitious piety and devotion : Hence it is juſtly regarded as unſafe to draw 
any certain inference in favor of a. man's morals from the fervor or ſtrictneſs of 
his religious exerciſcs, even tho he himſelf believe them fincere. Nay, it has 
been obſerved, that enormities of the blackeſt dye, have been rather apt to pro- 
duce ſuperſtitious terrors, and encreaſe the religious paſſion. BomiLcas, hav- 


ing 
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ing formed a conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating at once the whole ſenate of CR TRH AGE, 
and invading the liberties of his country, loſt the opportunity, from a continual 
regard to omens and propheſies. Thoſe who undertake the moſt criminal and moſt 
dangerons enterprizes are commonly the moſt ſuperſtitious ; as an antient hiſtorian * re- 
marks on this occaſion. Their devotion and ſpiritual faith riſe with their fears. 
CaTILINE was not contented with the eſtabliſhed deities, and received rites of 
his national religion: His anxious terrors made him ſeek new inventions of this 
kind“; which he never probably had dreamed of, had he remained a good ci- 
tizen, and obedient to the laws of his country. | | 5 

To which we may add, that, even after the commiſſion of crimes, there ariſe 
remorſes and ſecret horrors, - which give no reſt to the mind, but make it have re- 
courſe to religious rites and ceremonies, as expiations of its offences. Whatever 
weakens or diſorders the internal frame promotes the intereſts of ſuperſtition : And 
nothing is more deſtructive to them than a manly, ſteddy virtue, which either 
re us from diſaſtrous, melancholy accidents, or teaches us to bear them. 
During ſuch calm funſhine of the mind, theſe ſpectres of falſe divinity never make 
their appearance. On the other hand, while we abandon ourſelves to the natural 
undiſciplined ſuggeſtions of our timid and anxious hearts, every kind of barbari- 
ty is aſcribed to the ſupreme being, from the terrors, with which we are agitated ; 
and every kind of caprice, from the methods which we embrace, in order to a 
peafe him. Barbarity, caprice ; theſe qualities, however nominally diſguiſed, we 
may univerſally obſerve, to form the ruling character of the deity, in popular re- 
ligions. Even prieſts, inſtead of correcting theſe depraved ideas of mankind, 
have often been found ready to foſter and encourage them. The more tremen- 
dous the divinity is repreſented, the more tame and ſubmiſſive do men become 
to his miniſters: And the more unaccountable the meaſures of acceptance required 
by him, the more neceſſary does it become to abandon our natural reaſon, and 
yield to their ghoſtly guidance and direction. And thus it may be allowed, that 


the artifices of men aggravate our natural infirmities and follies of this kind, but 


never originally beget them. Their root ſtrikes deeper into the mind, and ſprings 
from the eſſential and univerſal properties of human nature. 


sxcr. XV. General Corollary from the whole. 
Tnoꝰ the fliipidity of men, barbarous and uninſtructed, be ſo great, that they 


may not ſee a ſovereign author in the more obvious works of nature, to which 
they are ſo much familiarized; yet it ſcarce ſeems poſſible, that any one of good 


underſtanding ſhould reje& thar idea, when once it is ſuggeſted to him. A pur- 


; poſe, an intention, a deſign is evident in every thing; and when our compre- 
henſion is fo far enlarged as to contemplate the firſt riſe of this viſible ſyſtem, we 
muſt adopt, with the ſtrongeſt conviction, the idea of ſome intelligent cauſe or 
author. The uniform maxims too, which prevail thro the whole frame of the 
univerſe, naturally, if not neceffarily, lead us to conceive this —_— as ſingle 
and undivided, where the prejudices of education oppoſe not ſo 
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heory. Even the contrarieties of nature, by diſcovering themſelves eyery where, 
become proofs of ſome conſiftent plan, and eſtabliſh one ſingle purpoſe or in- 
tention, however inexplicable and incomprehenſible. 3 

Goop and ill are univerſally intermingled and confounded; happineſs and mi- 
ſery, wiſdom and folly, virtue and vice. Nothing is pure and entirely of a 
piece. All advantages are attended with diſadvantages. An univerſal compenſa- 
tion prevails in all conditions of being and exiſtence. And it is ſcarce poſſible for 

us, by our moſt chimerical wiſhes, to form the idea of a ſtation or ſituation alto- 
gether deſirable. The draughts of life, according to the poet's fiction, are always 
mixed from the veſſels on each hand of Ju PITER: Or if any cup be preſented al- 
ns. hl pure, it is drawn only, as the ſame poet tells us, from the left-handed 
veſſel. 3 | (32 | 1 

Tus more exquiſite any good is, of which a ſmall ſpecimen is afforded us, the 
ſharper is the evil, allied to it; and few exceptions are found to this uniform law 
of nature. The moſt ſprightly wit borders on madneſs ; the higheſt effuſions of 
joy produce the deepeſt melancholy ; the moſt raviſhing pleaſures are attended with 
the molt cruel laſſitude and diſguſt ; the moſt flattering hopes make way for the 
ſevereſt diſappointments. And in general, no courſe of life has ſuch ſafety (for 
happineſs is not to be dreamed of) as the temperate and moderate, which main- 
tains, as far as poſſible, a mediocrity, and a kind of inſenſibility, in every thing. 

As the good, the great, the ſublime, the wy are found eminently in the 
genuine principles of theiſm; it may be expected, from the analogy of nature, 
that the baſe, the abſurd, the mean, the terrifying will be diſcovered equally in 
religious fictions and chimeras. £4 5 F | 

Tu univerſal propenſity to believe in inviſible, intelligent power, if not an 
original inſtinct, being at leaſt a general attendant of human nature, may be con- 
ſiderẽd as a kind of mark or ſtamp, which the divine workman has ſet upon his 
work; and nothing ſurely can more dignify mankind, than to be thus ſelected 
from all e other parts of the creation, and to bear the image or impreſſion of the 
univerſal Creator. But conſult this image, as it commonly appears in the popu- 
lar religions of the world. How is the deity disfigured in our repreſentations of 
him! What caprice, abſurdity, and immorality are attributed to him! How much 
is he degraded even below the character which we ſhoyld naturally, in common 
life, aſcribe to a man of ſenſe and virtue! * | 7 5 

Wnar a noble privilege is it of human reaſon to attain the knowlege of the 
ſupreme Being; and, from the viſible works of nature, be enabled to infer ſo 
ſublime a principle as its ſupreme Creator? But turn the reverſe of the medal. 
Survey moſt nations and moſt ages. Examine the religious principles, which have, 
in fact, prevailed in the world. You will ſcarcely be perſuaded, that they are 
other than fick men's dreams : Or perhaps will regard them more as the playſome 
whimſies of monkeys in human ſhape, than the ſerious, poſitive, dogmatical aſſe- 
verations of a being, who dignifies himſelf with the name of rational. 

Hax the verbal proteſtations of all men: Nothing they are ſo certain of as 
their religious tenets. Examine their lives : You will ſcarcely think that they re- 
poſe the ſmalleſt confidence in them. | „ : 

Taz greateſt and trueſt zeal gives us no ſecurity againſt hypocriſy : The moſt 
open impiety is attended with a ſecret dread and compunction. | 8 
: ; KF l 0 
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No theological abſurdities ſo glaring as have not, ſometimes, been embraced 
by men of the greateſt and moſt cultivated underſtanding, No religious pre- 
cepts ſo rigorous as have not been adopted by the moſt voluptuous and moſt 
abandoned of men. . 

I6NORANCE is the mother of Devotion: A maxim, that is proverbial, and con- 
firmed by general experience. Look out for a people, entirely void of religion: 
. you find them at all, be aſſured, that they are but few degrees removed from 

rutes, | | | 
Wär ſo pure as ſome of the morals, included in ſome theological ſyſtems ? 
What ſo corrupt as ſome of the practices, to which theſe ſyſtems give riſe ? 

Tux comfortable views, exhibited by the belief of futurity, are raviſhing and 
delightful. But how quickly vaniſh, on the appearance of its terrors, which keep 
a more firm and durable poſſeſſion of the human mind? | . 

Tae whole is a riddle, an ænigma, an inexplicable myſtery. Doubt, un- 
certainty, ſuſpence of judgment appear the only reſult of our moſt accurate ſcru- 
tiny, concerning this ſubject. But ſuch is the frailty of human reaſon, and ſuch 
the irreſiſtible contagion of opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could ſcarce 
be upheld; did we not enlarge our view, and oppoſing one ſpecies of ſuperſti- 
tion to another, ſet them a quarrelling ; while we ourſelves, during their fury 
and contention, happily make our eſcape, into the calm, tho* obſcure, regions 
of philoſophy. | "JE 
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quoted, 214. 

ARISTOTLE quoted, 127, 214, 236, 243. 
294, 438, 495. 

Armſtrong, Dr. quoted, 437. 

ARRIAN quoted, 79, 196, 228, 511, 512. 

Artaxerxes boaſted of Drunkennefs, 128. 

Atheiſm, whether poſſible, 366. 

ATHENAUS quoted, 234, 235, 236, 249. 

ATHENs, 61, 151, 185, 226, 234, 235, 
236, 255. | 

Athenians, on what they chiefly valued them- 
ſelves, 45 3. 

Athenian Man of Merit, 478, 479. 


. Auguſtine (Saint) his Dogmatiſm, 5 17. 
| Auguſtus, | his Impiety mixed with Nun , 


tion, 500, 
his Superſtition, 517. 
A"EP 2 


— 


Auguſtus, 


% 


Auguſtus, his Age compared with that of Ca- 


millus, 1.52. 
Aunoi, Madame, quoted, 113. 
Aurelius, Marcus, his Theiſm, 502, his Su- 
perſtition, 520. 
Auſtria, Houſe of, Cauſes of its Decay, 190. 
Authority of Teachers, uſeful to check it, 75. 


B. 


ACOX, quoted, 36, 59, 126, 156, 

55, 427, 505. 

Balaßce of Power, 21, 187, 188 Of 
Trade, 179, 180 Of Property, 21, 33. 

Banks and Paper Credit, whether rns 
tageous, 165, 183, 184. 


Barbarity, an Attribute of the Deity in po- 


pular Religions, 527. 

Bartoli's Plans of antient Buildings, 239. 

Bayle quoted, 417, 512 

Beauty, why the Object of Pride, 382. 

BELIEF, what, 310, 311, &c. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, his Saying, 512. * 

Benevolence, 56, difint ed real, 400, 
401, &c. its kinds, 401, a Virtue, 404, 
from its Utility, 405, from its Agreeable- 
neſs, 452. © 

Berkeley, Dr. 2 real Sceptic, 369, quoted, 
126. 

Berne, Caatin © its Freaſure, 185, 

Bentivoglio quoted, 126. | 

Boccace quoted, 108, 146. 

Boileau quoted, 30, 449. 

Bolingbroke quoted, 18, 32, 44, 45. 


Boſſuet, 67. 


Boulainvilliers quoted, 262, 507. 
Braſidas, — Saying, 512. 


Brumoy, Pere, un 499. 


C. 


247, 499, 804. 
Cambyſes, his Extravagance, 514. 


Capitolinus quoted, 261, 


Caprice, an Attribute of the Deity in popu- 
lar Religions, $27. 

Carliſle, Earl of, quoted, 83. 

Cart s, Des, quoted, 143, 


324- | 
Carthage, its Size and Number of its Inhabi- 


tants, 243. 


4 


A weir human Sacrifices, 311. | 


a 
* 


KS AR quoted, 121, 220, 246, 
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Catholics, Roman, Genius of their Rel 
gion, 


. 


Caro de re ruſtica, quoted, 216. 


Cato of Utica, his Speech to Cæſar, 159. 

CavsE and EFFExcrT its Idea, whence, 299, 
300, &c. Its Definition, 326, 336. 

Cauſes moral, how far they contribute to na- 
tional . 120. 

Phyſical, how far, 125. : 

Cauſation, a Reaſon of — 2 29 32 
313, 314, &Cc. 

Cavalier Party, 43. 

Cervantes, his Merit, 116, quoted, 138. 

Chance, what, 315. Its Influence in So- 

ciety, 71. 

Characters, national, 1 19, 120. 

Charles, the 12th of Sweden, his chan. 
ter, 453. 

Chaſtity, its Merit, whence, 421. 

Cheerfulneſs, its Merit, whence, 448. 

China, its Excellence and Defects, 76. 

Chriſtian Religion founded in Faith, not in 
Reaſon, 355, 356. 

Cictro quoted, 14, 41, 60, 63, . 65, 
80, 106, 109, 152, 193, 212, 
228, 234, 241, 248, 313, 405, * 
411, 437, 443, 456, 485, 546, 317. 
520, 521, 527. ; 

Circulation its Meaning, 197. N 

City, Reaſons which limit the Greatneſs of 
every City, 243. Ok 

Cleanlineſs, its Merit, whence, 457. 


Clergy, why no Friend to Liberty, 42. 


Cold, greater in antient Times, 244, 245. 
Collins, his Moderation, 30. : 


Coloneii and Orſini, Parties in modern 


Rome, 37. 
CoLUMELLA quoted, 178, 209, 21 = 213. 
216, 217, 245, 2 246, 248. 5 
Comitia centuriata & tributa, their different 
Powers, 205, 206. ; 
Commerce, its Adyantages, 1515, foreign, its 
Advantages, 155. 


Commonwealth perfect, Idea of it, A7 


272, &c. 
Companionable Qualities, 455. | 
Compariſon, its Effect, 54, 390, r 

to forming the Taſte, 141. 5 
Comte, Pere le, quoted, 499. 
Condé, Prince of, a Saying of his, 75, 
Confucius, his Diſciples Deiſts, 50. 
Congreve, his Character, 117. 
ConJuxcTion frequent, conſtant, the only 

Circum- 


„ 1 


Circumſtance from which we know Cauſe 

and Effect, 322, 325, 329, &c. 
CoNnNExION neceſſary, our Idea of it, 317, 

318, &c. 25 g pe. 
Conſtantine, Emperor, his Innovation, 194. 
Conſtitution, Britiſh, 18, 34, 35. 
Contiguity, a Reaſon of Aſſociation, 293, 


12. 

Contra Original, 252, 253, &c. 
Conventions, whether the Source of Juſtice, 

474» 475 | 5 
Conviction, ſtrongeſt, but not more general, 

in Theiſm, 514, 515. | a 
Corn diſtributed in Rome, 24 241. 
Corneille his Character, 117, quoted, 17, 449. 
Corpus juris civilis quoted, 215, 222, 
Courage, how far national, 127. 
its Merit, whence, 450. 
Country Party, 18, 41, 42. 5 
Court Party, 18, 41, 42. 1 e 
Creation or Formation of the World enters 

not into the primitive Religion, 498, 499. 
Credit public, its Abuſes, 196, 197. 3 
Cromwel, a Saying of his, 34, his Ar- 
. my, 233. K 
Cuxrius, Quintus, quoted, 128, 247, 

500, 503. 1 | 
CusTom or Habit the Source of experimental 

Reaſoning, 38. | 

, The great Guide of Life, 309. 
Cuſtoms, ſome remarkable ones, 203, 204. 


D. 


'ACIER, Monſieur, 30, Madame, ib. 
D Datames, the only Barbarian a Ge- 
meral, 160. 
Decency, its Merit, whence, 457. 
Debt, public, its Advantages, 198. 
its Diſadvantages, 199, 200. 
Deiſts united with the Independents, 50. 
Delicacy of Paſſion, how hurtful, 3, 4, 5 


a of Taſte, how advantageous, 3, 4, 


5, what it is, 138, whence its Merit, 454. 
Democracy without a Repreſentative, hurt- 
ful, 12, Fe STIs 1 
 DemosTHENEs bis Character, 66, quoted, 
64, 185, 188, 204, 205, 212, 214, 
215, 216, 2205 223, 226, 226, 235, 
236, 237, 430, 486. 
Defire, Averſion, 376. | 
Dioporvs Sicurus his Character, 231. 
— Superſtitious, yet not a Theiſt, 300. 


* 


— Quoted, 15, 66, 127, 151, 185, 


| 3 3 
189, 221, 222, 224, 225, 226, 227» 
228, 229, 231, 232, 233, 234, 237? 
238, 241, 242, 244, 247, 249, 2515 
406, 445 498, 409, 500, 501, 525, 527. 

DiockNEs LAERTIUs quoted, 231, 503. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, his Character, 488, 

489. | 

Dios Cass1vs quoted, 177. 

Dionvs1vs Halycarnaſſæus quoted, 116, 121, 
226, 239, 497, 502. 7 


Dionyſius the Tyrant, his Maſſacres, 224.) 


his Army, 151, 232. 

Diſcretion, its Merit, whence, 441. 

Diviſion of Property, uſeful, 221. 

Domeſtic Situation of Antients and Moderns, 
210, 211. 

Dorians and Ionians, 127. | 

Dryden quoted, 120, 516, | 5 

Dubos, Abbe, quoted, 129, 182, 244, 248. 

Duelling, 84. 2 


CLECTICS, a Sect, 75. 
Egyptians, why Perſecutors, 510. 


Egyptian Religion, a Difficulty in it, 517. 


Egyptian Religion and Jewiſh reſembling, 


515, 516. 
Elizabeth, Queen, whether her Reſurrection 
could be proved, 355. 
Eloquence, 62, 63. 
Engliſh, 68. 
Empires great, deſtructive, 192. 
Energy, its Idea, 318, 319. | 
Engliſh, their national Character, whence; 


124. 

Enthuſiaſm, defended and explained, 48, 49. 

Envy, whence, 388. i 

Epaminondas his Character, 445. 

Epictetus, his Idea of Virtue, 438, his Su- 
perſtition, 5 20 92 

Epicurus, his Apology, 358, 359. | 

Why he took himſelf to Philoſophy, 


501. 
The Epicurean, 86. 


Ergaſtula, very frequent antiently, 211, 217. 


Euclid treats not of the Beauty of the Circle, 
101. 

Euripides quoted, 497. | 

Eutope, its Advantages from its Situation, 76. 

Evidence, natural and moral; of the ſame 
Kind, 333- | | | 

Exchange helps to keep the Ballance of 


Trade, 1 81. 
| | Exchange, 


© Wy — n Nie 
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Exch difficult to 3 whether for or 
againſt a Nation, 179. 
Exiles in Greece, how numerous, 22 5. 


ExPERIENCE, Source of all our Reaſoning 


with Regard to Fact, 300, &c. 
Why we re: ſon from Experience, 


02, EXE 332. 


Reaſon, 308, 


Expoſing Children, | 218, approved by | Se- 
neca, ibid. . 


ſon, 208. 299, 


tions, violent and bloody, among thean- 
tients, 223. 


Ek ACT, Matters of, one herr of Rea- 
ac 


Fairies modern, e vivalent to the vulgar 


Deities of Antiquity, 499. 


Fame, why deſired, 383. 


Fenelon, his Ethics, 135. 

Flattery, its Influence in Religion, 505. 
Flechier, his Character, 67. 7 | 
Florus, quoted, 217, 218. 

Flux 4 Reflux of 'Theiſm and donde, 


508, 509. 
Folard, — his Column, 222. 
Feige, la, quoted, 487. * 


Fox rEN ELLE, Cenſure of his Paſtorals, 147. 
Quoted, 55 30, 855 12 125 | 


251, 402, 499- 
French Man of Merit, 481, 482. 


— Their firſt Queſtion with Regard to a 
Stranger, 455- 


Fregoſi and Adorni, Parties of Genoa, 37. 
. its Merit, whence, 442. 


G. i 


YALLANTRY of Civility, 82. 
of Intrigues, 487. 


; Gameſters and Sailors, why A e 


Pont Number of its Inhabitants, 247. 

Gee, Mr. quoted, 179. 

General Rules, their Influence, 387, 421. | 
Genoa, its Government and Bank, 16. 
Getes immortal, their Faith, 08. 

Golden Age not ſuſceptible of Juſtice, 411. 
Good Senſe, how far eſſential to Taſte, 142. 
Gorgias Leontinus, his Elcquence, 66. 


Greece, its Advantages. from its n, 
tion, Ea | 


x * 


iten the ſame with what we call 


1 Houle of; 45; yh | 
a 


— 


Greece, its whole military Force, 233, 
Numbers of its Inhabitants, * | 

Grotius quoted, 475. 

Guelf, and Ghibelline Parties, 37- 

GUICCIARDIN quoted, 38, 160, Ber 

Guſtavus Vaza, 42. 


4 I. 


Hardoũen, Pere, quoted, 240. 
rrington, his Oceana, cenſured, oo 
quoted, 21, 33, 59, 272. 
Heliogabalus, a conic Stone, 503. 
Henry IV. of France, his Character, 45 3 o 
a Saying: of his, 202. | 


Henry the IVth and VIIth of England, their 
Title, 2585. 


Helvetia, its Inhabitants, 247. 


Hereditary Right, how important, 265. 
Hereſy, Appellation reſts commonly on the 
Side of Reaſon, Examples, 514. 

Hero-Worſhip, 503. | 


HzRODIAN quoted, 241, 242, 247, 261, 


503. 
HERODO r Us quoted, Is, 245. 234, 238, 


451, 499, 500, 508, 510, 514, 522, 525. 
Hertha, Goddeſs of the Saxons, 504. 


HEs Ion, not a TheiiF properly ſpeaking, 500. 
= Inconſiſtency in his Theology, 50%. 
quoted, 216, 495, 500, 501, 503, 


5 07. 
Hicro, King of's Syracuſe, his Policy, 190. 5 


. Hirtius quoted, 248. 
| Hiſtory, the Study of it recommended, 26, 


27, &c 


- Homes, is Character, 138, his Ethics, 


135, 451, Unity of his Fable, 297, In- 
conſiſtency of his Theology, 507, quoted, 
499, 303, 507. 
Homer and Heſiod, canonical Books oof an- 
tient Paganiſm, 500. 
Honeſty the beſt Policy, 466. 
Honor, modern, 84. 
Hope and Fear defended, 376, 377. 
Hokx Ack quoted, 28, 59, 72, 79, 30, "FI 
117, 145, 213, 214, 242, 244, 378, 
428, 439, 448, 401, 485, 516. 
Hortenſius de re frumentaria, quoted, 241. 
Heſtis, its Signification in old | 303A 152. 
Human Life, general Idea of it, 110. 
Nature, its Dignity, 3 3. 
Humility, its Caules, 339, 5 5 


Huſbandmen, 


« » 
& © 8 


a 
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Huſbandmen, what Proportion Joy! bear to 
Manufacturers, 150, | 
Hutchinſon, Mr, quoted, 201, 


Hyde de Religione veterum Perſarum, quoted, | 


508, 510. 
T1. 
ANSENISTS, weir Gant 51, 352. 

Ice, Reports of it not credible to an 2 
| Wales 345. 

Ideas, their Aﬀfldciation, 292, 293, Kc. WY 
— their Origin, 289, 290, &c. 
Idolatry, its Origin from Polytheiſm, 503. 
Jeſuits, their eee 417. 

Jews, their national Character, whence, 123. 

—— - Reaſon of their Inſurrection, 517. 

Jewiſh Religion and Egyptian reſembling, 
515, 516. 

1 of Cauſes Origin of Polytheiſm, 
49 

Immaculate Conception, a Popular Opi- 

nion, 507: 

Immortality of the Soul, on what founded, 
361, 362. 

Impiety of popular Religions; 521, $22. | 

Impreffions, what, 290. 


Impotence and Barrenneſs, 445. } 


Inceſt, whence its Crime, 421. 

Independants, their Genius, 49: 

Indian juſtly incredulous with Regard to 
Lee, 345. 

5 Indufts „its Merit, W 442. 

Inſtructions to Members, 21, 22. 

Intereſt private, how far the Foundation of 
Government, 20, public, ibid. 


Intereſt its Lowneſs, whence, 172, 173 | 


uſeful, 176. 
Johnſon, Ben, his Character, 219. 
Tonians and Dorians, Tribes of Greeks, 127. 
Joſephus quoted, 242, 249. 
Joy, Grief, explained, 376. 
Iphierates, a Saying of his, 456. 

Isock Ares quoted, 214, 225, 226, 237. 
Ireland, factious, 224. | 
Iriſh, their Idea of Merit, 451. | 
tealiznss Cauſe of their Effeminacy, 161. 
Italy, antient and modern, Number of Inha- 

bitants, 248. 
Julian quoted, 232. 


Juſtice, Source of its Merit, 408, farther 


explained, 473. 
Juſtin quoted, 238, 248. 
th uſtinian quoted, 85. 
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| JuvsnaL quoted, 79, 82, 126, 2175 239» 
245 248, 405, 521. 


3: bs 


1 MPRIDIUS quoted, 239. 

Laws of the-twelve Tables, 73. 

Laws of Juſtice, whence derived, 413. 

— of Nature, 420. 

Law, Mr. quoted, 197. 

Lewis XIV. Numbers of his Ariies, 160. 
LIBERTY and NecessITY, a Diſpute of 
Words, 328, 329. 

Liberty, civil, its Adyantages, 57, $8, &c. 


„ 
Liberty of the Preſs, why peculiar to Great 


Britain, 65 


its Advantages, 7, 8. 

Lipſius, Juſtus, quoted, 216, 240. 

Livy, a ſincere Religioniſt, 519, quoted 16, 
37, 124, 151, 185, 189, 220, 222, 
224, 228, 237, 438, 519, 525. 

Locke, Mr. quoted, 59, 262, 292, 315, 
319, 324, 380. 

Loxcixus quoted, 63, 66, 449, 499. 

Louveſtein Party in Holland, 42. 

Love and Hatred, whence derived, 387. 

Lucan quoted, 217. | 

LuciAN quoted, 107, 109, 219, 237, 251, 

357» 444» 482, 499, 500, 519, 
35 OE Y: 

Locnzrius, his Character, 117, quoted, 

28, 79, 354, 503. ö 

Luxury, its different Senſes, 157, its Ad- 
vantages, 158, 1 595 its Diſadvantages, 
163, 164, &. 

Luxurious Ages moſt dppß⸗ I 58, 159, moſt 
virtuous, ibid. 

Lys1as, Genius of his Eloquence, 69, 


quoted, 223, 228, 232, 234, 235, 2375 
486. 


M. 


ACHIAVEL, his Reflection on Chri- 
ſtianity, 512, quoted, 15, 16, 57 
145, 273, 441, 512. 
Magians, their Faith, 50%. 
Maillet, Monſieur, his Account of Egypt, 
quoted, 218, 246. 
Malebranche, quoted, 324, 416. 
Malice, whence it is derived, 388. 
Mandeville, Dr. quoted, 163. 
Manilius quoted, 409. oF | 
| M arcellinus, 
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Marcellinus, Ammianus, quoted, 242. 

MARTIAL quoted, 214, 217, 248, 487. 

Mary, Virgin, became a Deity among the 
Catholics, 506. 


Maſſacres, antient, enumerated from Diodo- | 


rus Siculus, 224. 
Mathematics, their Foundation, 371, their 
Advantages, 317. 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, his Saying, 456. 
Melon, Monſieur, quoted, 150, 167, 195. 


Memory, its Merit, whence derived, 443. 


Menander, quoted, 120. 

Merit, perſonal, how the Object of Pride, 381. 
—— delineated, 458, 459, &c. 
Metaphyſics, what, 285, 286. 

Milton, the Unity of bis Fable, 297. 

Mine, Thine, 415. 


MiRrACLEs, . on what their i 1s 


founded, 343. 344. 
defined, 346, one mentioned = 
De Retz, 351. 

Mixture of AﬀeRions, 379. | 

Modeſty, whence its Merit, 455. 

Moliere, 85. 

Moliniſts, their Genius, 51, 352. 19 

Monarchy, elective, hereditary, which pre- 
ferable, 13. 

Monarchy and Republic, their Advantages 
and Diſadvantages, with regard to the 
Arts, 775 78. 

Money, its continued Encreaſe advantageous, 
166, 167, 

. its Diffuſion advantageous, 168, 169. 

Montaigne quoted, 456. 

Mox r Es EU quoted, 114, 209, 249,41 5. 

Monumentum Ancyrianum quoted, 240. 

Morals, their Standard, 135. | 

not fluctuating, 483, 484. 

Morality hut by popu r Religions, 525, 8 

Moral Cauſes have chief Influence on Popu- 
louſneſs, 210. 8 

Motte, Monſieur la, quoted, 30, 52. 
A their Manners, 83. 


# 


* 
* 1 
| N. 


* 


Niger: State of, deſcribed, 411, 
a 


imaginary, 112. 


tural, in what Senſe Juſtice natural, 475. 
Navigation, antient, how imperfect, 229, 


242, 243. 
NecessITY, its Definition, 329, 330, 337- 
Negroes, their Character, 125. ; 


Nepos, Cornelius, quoted, 2 4. 


N D E X. 


Neri, and Bianchi, Parties in Florence, 3 

Newton, Sir Iſaac, his Rule of Phils 
phizing, 419. - 

Newton, Locke, Clarke, Arians, and fin- 


- CEE $27 - 

Nicholas, Saint, became a Deity among the 
Muſcovites, 506, 

Niſus, or ftrong Endeavor, not the Origin 
of the Idea of Power, 37 

Northern Nations their Swarms, no Proof of 
Populouſneſs, 246. 

Numatianus, Claudius Rutlius, hits Con- 
tempt of the Jewiſh, and conſequently 
the Chriſtian Religion, 577. 1 5 


"Ou, 


| O See paſſive; 263, DG 


Obligation, intereſted, to TR 464, 


8 quoted, 240. 
pinion, the real Foundation of Govern- 
ment, 20. | 
Optimates and Populares, Parties of None, i. 
8 Family of, their Partizans, 42. 
ratoribus, Dialog. de, quoted, 126. 
Oſtraciſm of Athens, Petaliſm of Syracuſe, 
188. 
Ovip quoted, 4, 71, 79. 20 245. 246, 15 
499, 500, OW” 
. 


AINTERS, Capt unhappy in their 
Subjects, 133. | 
Paper Credit and Banks, advan- 
eous, 165, 183, 184. 
Paris, L' Abbe de, his Miracles, 351, 352. 
Parliament, we far ĩt ſhould be independent, 
20, | 
Parnel, Þ: by his Character, 113, quoted, 115. 
3 in general, 36, perſonal, 37, real, 
: 8 Great Britain, 41, 42 . 
Paſcal, his Character, 488, 489, quoted, 353. 
Paſſions, their Kinds, 376, their Objects 
and Cauſes, 379. 
PATERCULUs quoted, 135, 232, 248. 
Pathetic and Sublime, 45 3. 
Patru, his, Character, 67. 
Pauſanias, quoted, 238. 


Pay, Proportion between Officers and Sol- 


diers antiently, 220. 
Pericles, his Eloquence, 69. 
Peripatetics, their Mediums, 439. 
Perſecution, whence derived, 39, 40, na- 
turally 


"5 W i % 


8 55 attends the Principle of Unity of 
509. 
Perſia, antient, whether poſſeſſed of an Ariſ- 


tocracy, 1 5. 

Perſonify, to, natural, and the 8 of Po- 

lytheiſm, 496. : 

Petrarch quoted, 146, 

PeTRONIUs quoted, 146, 214; 245» 485. 

Phedrus quoted, 80, 81, 421. 

Philip of Macedon, his Character in De. 
- moſthenes, 450. 

— —_—__ his Occupation in the infernal 

Regions, 107. 2 

Philip II. of Spain, 61. 


Philoſophy the two Kinds of it, the obvious 
and abſtruſe, 2 


3. 
Phyſical Cauſes, their ſmall Influence on Po- 


pulouſneſs, 208, 209. 

Pindar, his Scholiaſt quoted, 236, 

PLaTo quoted, -29, 58, 196, 234, 238, 
202, 411, 421, 439, 484, 501, 520, 521. 

Platoniſt, 95. 

Plautus quoted, 235. 

PlIIN the Elder quoted, 40, 83. 132, 171, 
185, 217, . 241, 242; 243» 249, 494» 


2 <P" 
yg of his examined, $9296 ---—---- 
7 the Younger, his Hquſe, 2 39, quoted, 
83, 178, 502. 


PLUTARCH quoted, 80, 81, 106, 107, 109, 


123, 128, 166, 179, 196, 204,205, 217, 
215,21), 218, 21, 221, 222, 224, 227, 
232, 233, 234, 236, 238, 248, 250, 251, 
385, 405, 421, 431, 450, 484, 503, 510, 
512, 52%. 

— A Paſſage of his examined, 249. 

Politeneſs, whence its Merit, 454. | 

Politics, a Science, 11, 12, &c. 

Political Cuſtoms of Antients and 1 
compared, 219. 

ran and Papiria, Roman Tribes, their Ani- 

_ moſity, 37. 

Pol vsius quoted, 14, 32, 80, 152, 171, 
185, 189, 190, 220, 222, 232, 236, 237, 
238, 243» 245» 240, 250, 256, 128. 437» 
438, 443- 

Polygamy, its Diſadvantages, 110. 


Polytheiſm, the primitive Religion, _ Its 
Origin 404. 


, his Superſtition 517. 7 
. r. his 88 117, quoted, I, 


52, 106, 115, 280. 
PowER, what.its Idea, 318, 326. 
TN how uſeful * 140. 


* 
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Prejudice, how hurtful to Taſte, 14 r. 
Preſbyterians, their LI 43, 49. 
Preſence, real, 5 14. | 

Prefling Seamen, 207. 

Prieſt, his Character, 120. 
Prieſts, their Origin, 4 

Prior, Mr. quoted, 87. 
Pride, whence it ariſes, 380. 
Probability, what, 315, 344 

Promiſe, what and whence its Obligation, 


| q 


*; 5 EF» 


not the Origin of Government, 25 3+ 
Proal, what, 315, 344- _ 
roperty, its Equality impractic 414, 

gegn, 1 e 

y the Source of Pride, 382. 

Proteſtant Succeſſion its Advantages and Dif- 
advantages, 265. 

Providence, particular, on what founded, 361. 

Provinces, under what Government moſt op- 
prefſed, 13. 

Pyrrhus, h.s Saying of the Romans, 160. 


Q 


UAKERS, their Character, 49, 50. | 


vinctilian quoted, 55 * 118, 
o, 45%, 319. 


R. 


Re his Character, 117, quoted, 
146, 383. 

aleigh, Sir Walter, quoted, 267. 
Ramſay, Chevalier, quoted, 523. | 
Reaſon, when it influences Action, only 
a cooler Paſſion, 391. 

how far the Source of Morals, 397. 
Reaſon and Taſte, their Boundaries, 472. 
Reaſon more precarious than Taſte,. 143. 


KReaſons of State, 420. 


Refinement in what hornet t uſeful, 170. 
Regnard, his Voyage to Lap quated, 499. 
1 of Ideas, one Object of Reaſon, 


Keie, two principal Queſtions with regard 
to it, 491. 


— its firſt Principles, not primary but 


ſecondary, 492. 
OS: a Source of Aſſociation, 293; 


| . Cardinal de, n 3% 67, 277; 
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Revolution in 1688, no Contract or Promiſe, 


255. 
Rhamadan of the Turks, 226. | 
Rhodes, Number of its Inhabitants, 237. 


Riches, why the Object of Pride ot Eſteem, 


383, 440. 


Rochefoucaltu, quoted, 393, 435. 


Roux, 37, 58, 61, 241. 

Rome, antient, its Size and Number of Inha- 

bitants, 237. 

—— Name of its tutelar n concealed, 
510. 

Romans, when moſt corrupt; 16, antiently 

Pyrates, 152, their Government under 
the Empire not burthenſome, 164, 165. 


Roman Empire whether eme en 249. 
Roundhead Party, 43. 5 


Rouſſeau, quoted, 79. . 
Ws Mr. his Tragedy cenſured, I 133. 


. 


ADDER contains little Morality, 525. 
Sallee, Prince of, bis Saying of De * 
ter, 515. 
SALLUST quoted, 60, 79, 161, 223, 247, 
436, 445, 521, 527. 
Saint Evremond's Character of Turenne, 441. 
quoted, 449. 


tee ty Cenſure of his Paſtorals, 429. 


Scapulaire, what, 508. 

SCEPTICISM, 298, 307, exceſſive, 366, 

Kc. moderate, 366, with regard to the 
Senſes, 365, with Regs: to. l 
369, Religious, 529. 

Sceptic, the, 97. 

Sciences, their 3 S742 

Scholaſtic Religion, its uſual Abſurdity, 513. 

Scobel quoted, 233. 

Scriptures, holy, quoted, 408, 438. 5 

Scriptural and 2 Religions eom- 
pared, 518. 

Selfiſh and focial not oppoſite, 465. 

Self-Love not the F oundation of moral Senti- 
ment, 460. 


Seneca _ 212, 214, 216, 218, 404, 


439, Ty 500, 521. 


8 the Elder quoted, 217. | 


Sermons, Engliſh and French, their Charac- 

ter, 67. 

Sentiment, how far the Source of Morals, 
397, 467. | 


SexTvs Emeiricus quoted, 218, 406, 


421, 501, 521. 
th 5 


ws Lord, quoted, 29, 58, 82, 109, 


205. | 
Shakeſpeare, his Artifice in Othello, 1 32, 
quoted, 449. 


Simplicity in Writing, $0615! 41.2% 


Slavery prejudicial to Populouſneſs, 2 12. © 


to Humanity, 210. 


| Sneezing, God of, 495. 


Socrates, his Character, . 
Soil, very fertile, no Advantage, I 56. 
Soldier, his Character, 120. 
Soldiers, what proportion they. commenly 
bear to the People, 115. 
Sophocles, his CharaQer, 117. 


Spain, antient and N its — 


248. 
Spaniard, his Politeneſs, 454. 
Sparta, its Policy, 151. deer e of its In- 
habitants, 2 38. 
Spartian quoted, 240, 577. E 
Spencer quoted, 267, 45k 
Sportula, their bad Tendency, 24% 
Stanyan, quoted, 185. 
States fmall, their Ren N 21 yo 
Stoic, the, 90. 
Stoics, their Idea of Providence, 339. 
their Superſtition, 519. 


SrRABO quoted, 122, 196, 212, 214, 476. 


231, 233, 234, 239, 241, 242, 243, 
245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 498, 51 7. 

Stuart Family, whether their Suceeſſion ought 

to have been retained, 26 5, whether rc- 
ſtored, 271. | 

Subjects particular ſuit not with Refinement, 8 
149. 

Suk roxius quoted, 14, 40, 211, 213, 239, 
2 „242, 248, 350, 481, 500, 51 1,5 165 


51 
Suidas quoted, 69, 249. 


Superſtition defined, 48, 49, G. 

Swiſt, Dr. quoted, 180, 186, 226, ut. 

Sycophant, its original Senſe, 179. 

SYMPATHY, the great Source of moral Sen- 
timent, 428, 448. 


Syracuſe, its Extent and of N 
tants, 237. 


T. 
ACIT Us, ſomewhat . 
8 profane, 519, quoted, 7, 14, 
42, 73, 81, 164, 165, 202, 213, 216, 217, 


218, 221, 222, 239, 246, 250, 2575 350% . 
450, 451, 303, Sh, 396 © ff 
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| VARRO quoted, 213, 2 217, 245, 248, 


T ass0 LEY 1-8 . © Ss 
Taſte, its Standard, 134. 
Taxes, when hurtful, 192, 193. 

Temple, Sir ill. 59, 1275 193, 233. 
Tendency of Actions, not their accidental 
Conſequences, regarded in Morals, 432. 
TERENCE, his Character, 118, quoted, 82, 145. 

Tertullian quoted, 249. 
Thebes, Number of its Inhabitants, 237. 
Theiſm, its Origin from Polytheiſm, 504. 
Theiſm and Polytheiſm empty 509 
Theocritus, 231. | 
Thinkers, abſtruſe, how uſeful, 149, ſhal 
low, ibid. 
HUCYDIDES, the firſt Hiſtorian, 231. 
——— quoted, 15, 108, 151, 185, 


188, 220, 221, 224, 20. 2345 235 


236, 238, 451, 512. | 
Thurloe's Letters quoted, 234. 
Timon of Athens, his Affection to Alct- 

biades, 431. 

Timotheus the Poet, his Hymn to Diana, 522. 


Tillotgs, his Argument againſt the real Fre- F 


ſence, 343- 


oleration naturally attends. Polytheiſm,.: 50g. gp 1 
Tory Party, 43, their ſpeculative ſyſtem, 252. 


Tot, Monſ. du, quoted, 167, 195. 

| Tournefort, Monf. quoted, 113, 245. 
Tragedy, why it pleaſes, 129. 
Tranquillity of Mind,whence its Merit, 457: 
Treaſures, their Effects, 184. 
Turkiſh Government, 199999. 1 . 
Tyrannicide, why blameable, 407. 5 
Tyrants antient, their Cruelty, 224+ | 
Tyre, No umber of its 5 | 


ITY of Action, what, 294. 


Uſtariz, Geronimo de, quoted, 210. 


Uſurpation, what, 256. 

UT1LITY, a 

Why, 423. 
Viility to others, 400, to- eee 435. 


V. 
Venues Maximus quoted, 239. 


Vanity, allies eaſily to Virtue, v7 
why blamed, > 456. | 


Source of Approbation, 406, 
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7. 
Vanban quoted, 183. | 
Vega, Garcillaſſo de la, quoted, 177. 
Verna, its Senſe and Inferences fom it, 
213. 
Verney, Paris de, quoted, 168. 
Veſpaſian, his Miracle, 350. 
Victor, Aurelius, quoted, 240. 


Vietor, Publius, quoted, 238, 240. 
| Vireii, his Character, 117, quoted, 81, 


248, 404, 445 

Virtue and Vice defined, 399. 

Vis inertiæ, 324. 

Vitellius, his Meanneſs, 450. 

Vitruvius quoted, 239. 

Voluntary and involuntary, why made by the 
Moderns ſo eſſential to Morals,. 439. 

Voltaire quoted, 7, 295. 


Vopiſcus quoted, 237, 240, 242, 243. 
B Wel 209, 239, 240. 5 3 
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ALLACE, Rex. 1 his , 
208. | 
Waller, his 8 86, his Story of 

James I. 266. | 


- Walpole, Sir Robert, his Character, 8 


Wiſdom, its Merit, whence, 442. 


Wit or Ingenuity, its Merit, whence, 4 54. 
Whig Party, 435 their, We Syſtem, 


22353. 
Whitlock uoted, 2 3. 


Wolley, aidinal | 

Women, timorous r 1 498. 

Wonder, the Paſſion of, inclines us to be- 
lieve Miracles, 347. . 


X. 
ENOPHON, his Superſtition, 520- 


—— — quoted, 15, 58, 61, 187, 
188, 216, 220, 225, 233, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 240, 445, 481, 500, 5 10, 
520, 522. 


Xerxes, his Purſuit of New Pleaſures, 86, 
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1 ads. p. e 3. read he 7 p. 121, L 21 in the 
ſecond nA Fee ele, who. P. 131. I. 12, for almg read together. P. 134, l. 


3, read Arrian. P. 216, I. 20, read Nicias s. P. 230, 1. 6, 7, from the Bottom, for 9 


_ poſitive. P. 280, l. 357 for x hy read may. 5 297, in the Nates, Column 1, I. 1, Frag 


Connexion, Col, 2. J. 1, for hig read 11 P. 337, 1. 28, read would here ab 1%. 
448; I. ult. for dearth read death. I. 27, read mabled. Id. I. 32> read impofture. 
2 5785 J. + ogy N Land ay read this Enguiry. P, 75, . 4. read or'/ame 


Fate. P. 378, PLES antepen. read a US. P. 390, 1. 33 read grtat, P. Bl I. 257 read 
* _ kneſe. P. 399, J. 22, for repreſs read redreſs, P. 405 Fo 1 7. read 11. E. 
Ar 1 OY 4 entirely 1 b 425, 1. 22, read 2 7. 428, 1 9 9, from 


3 P. * . 10, read aſcribe to it, Pr 432, 1. 13, read ima- 
n N N 434» "1 257 read Natgre. P. 443, l. 32, for payys e 'P. 452, 1. 
ult. for -ufual read ag i P. 455, I. 7, dele not. P read 7 I hriow not what, 
P. P. 459» I. 5 fro Bottom, for ſufficient read i 
nun r 
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6, from the Bottom, read brilliancy. P. 143, I. 13, * Diſſertal ien read Eſſay. P. 108. J. | 
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